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Art.  L  —  1.  Novum  Testamentum  GrtBce  et  Latini.  Caro- 
LU8  Lachmamnus  recensiut,  Philippus  Buttmannus, 
Ph.  F.  Gnecae  Lectionis  auctoritates  apposuit.  Tomus  prior, 
Berolini:   1842. 

2.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Ad  antiques  testes  recensuit 
apparatum  criticnm  miiltis  modis  auctum  et  correctum  appo- 
suit^  commentationem  isagogicam  praemisit  Const antin  us 
TiscHENDORF,  Theol.  Dr.  et  Prof.     Lipsi® :  1849. 

3.  7%^  Greek  Testament :  with  a  critically  revised  Text,  a  Digest 
of  various  Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  Usages  ;  Prolegomena  ;  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary.  For  the  Use  of  Theological  Students  and 
Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Wymes- 
would,  Leicestershire^  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  contfuning  the  Gos- 
pels.    London:  Rivingtons,  1849.     (Pp.  88.  and  664.) 

C\w  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  first  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  although,  as  our  readers  will  see  by 
the  date  of  its  publication,  it  has  already  been  several  years  in 
drculation.  The  second  is  from  the  Imnd  of  a  scholar  who, 
about  ten  years  back,  published  a  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
which,  from  its  cheapness,  portability,  and  typographical  dis- 
tinctness, acquired  some  degree  of  popularity  m  university 
lecture  rooms,  although  it  neither  clamed  nor  possessed  any 
merit  as  a  critical  effort.  The  present  edition,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  entirely  recast,  has  lost  the  neat  and  attractive 
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aspect  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  printed  in  the  sharp  upright 
l^pe  to  which  the  publications  of  Didot^  at  Paris,  have  fami- 
liarised, but  not  reconciled,  the  eyes  of  men ;  the  character  is 
small;  and  the  abbreviations  in  the  notes  are  carried  to  sudi 
a  pitch,  that  even  after  an  acquaintance  of  considerable  stand- 
ing with  the  book,  its  perusal  remains  a  very  painful  tadc 
The  third  publication,  that  of  Mr.  Alford,  majr  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  populanty  than  either 
of  the  others ;  but  we  somewhat  question  whether  it  will  have 
full  justice  done  it  by  the  unprofessional  public  It  exhibits 
considerable  diligence  and  reading, —  a  sincere  and  earnest 
religious  faith,  —  and  above  all,  a  courageous  love  of  truth 
which  is  deserving  of  the  highest  iq^probation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  too  extensive  in  its  design  to  permit  of  an 
uniformly  satisfactory  exeoutioti.  It  is  the  first  attempt,  we 
believe,  in  this  country,  to  discuss  in  a  single  volume  all  (or 
almost  all)  the  important  problems  which  philological  investiga- 
tions bring  to  light  respecting  the  authenticity,  the  genuineness 
the  authority,  and  the  specific  character  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  as  these  momentous  topics  are  discussed 
in  the  vernacular  languajge^  it  is  obvious  that  the^  wiU  be 
brought  before  the  attention  of  multitudes  who  are  httle,  if  at 
all,  qualified  to  consider  them,  and  who  will  perhap,  in  some 
instances,  remain  unsatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  difficulties 
of  which  they  had  previously  never  dreamed.  We  freely  confess, 
that  with  every  disposition  to  give  Mr.  Alford  credit  for  those 
qualities  which  a  scholar  and  a  divine  ought  to  possess,  we 
iJmost  regret  that  practical  discretion  did  not  sufficiently  operate 
with  him  to  induce  lum  to  clothe  his  remarks  in  a  Latin  garb. 
Every  one  competent  to  enter  into  his  arguments  would  be  also 
competent  to  do  it,  if  they  had  been  presented  in  that  dresa 
which  transfers  debate  from  the  pages  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
to  the  matured  treatise  of  the  sober  theologian.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  vital  principle  of  Protestantism  that  the  title  deeds  of  religion 
should  never  be  closed  from  investigation;  that  we  should 
always  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  show  the  connexion  between 
the  primitive  church  and  our  own,  and  to  demonstrate  that  we 
are  not  following  ^  cunningly  devised  fables,'  but  midntaining 
a  belief  identical  with  that  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  GospeL 
And  we  are  very  far  from  sharing  the  suspicion  and  dislike  with 
which  the  searching  processes  of  criticism  are  regarded  by  some 
modem  religious  schools,  who  seem  entirely  to  forget  ^t  the 
language  they  use  can  only  be  consistently  employed  by  such 
as  consider  nie  Reformation  an  act  of  schism.  All  that  we 
stipulate  for  in  philological  investigations  bearing  upon  the 
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sacred  writings  (sappoeing  them  conducted  in  an  earnest  spirit)^ 
18  that  they  MiaU  be  add^ssed  to  gennme  scholars^  not  prema- 
torely  popularised  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  crowd  of  sciolists. 

It  is  obvious  that  of  the  various  topics  which  are  touched 
upon  by  Mr*  Alford  in  his  volume,  the  most  important — because 
that  upon  which  all  the  others  depend  —  must  be  the  one  which 
stands  first  in  his  title-page ;  that  is,  the  critical  revision  of  the 
Text.  It  is  manifestly  premature  to  enter  upon  a  minute  ana- 
lysis of  style  until  we  have  first  accurately  ascertained  the 
structural  condition  of  the  writings  in  question  in  their  primi- 
tive form.  Still  less  can  we,  until  this  is  done,  argue  with  any 
d^ree  of  certainty,  fiom  internal  evidence,  as  to  the  country  of 
the  author,  the  date  of  the  composition,  and  the  special  object  he 
bad  in  view.  Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  Wiclif  or  his  labours,  except  what  might  be 
gathered  from  the  existence  of  manuscripts  of  his  translation  of 
tile  Bible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  orthography  of  these 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  part  of  England  in  which 
tiie  copy  happened  to  be  made,  the  transcribers  of  that  period 
(as  the  Chree^  always)  often  writing  as  they  spoke.  The  first 
inference,  dierefore,  of  a  person  who  fell  in  with  a  Northumbrian 
copy  of  the  work  would  be  to  presume  the  author  a  native  of 
the  north.  But  from  the  very  same  principles  another,  into 
whose  hands  a  copy  written  in  the  west  of  England  might  faU, 
would  assign  him  to  that  locality,  on  equally  plausibte  and 
equaUy  insu£Bcient  grounds.  Again,  let  us  take  the  opening 
sentence  of  Mihon's  *  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 

*  Causes,'  and  observe  how  a  slight  transposition  of  words  affects 
the  whole  colour  of  the  style.  He  writes,  ^  I  have  prepared, 
'  Supreme  Council,  against  the  much-expected  time  of  your 

*  sitting,  this  treatise ;  which  though  to  all  Christian  magis- 
'  trates  equally  belonging,  and  therefore  to  have  been  written 

*  in  the  common  language  of  Christendom,  natural  duty  and 
'  afiection  hath  confined  and  dedicated  first  to  my  own  nation.' 
Every  English  scholar  will  instantly  perceive,  from  the  arran^ 
ment  of  the  clauses  of  this  sentence,  that  the  work  from  which 
it  is  taken  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century.*  But  if  we 
make  a  slight  change  in  the  arrangement,  by  reading,  *  I  have 
'  piepaxed  this  treatise  against  the  much-expected  time  of  your 

*  mttmg;  wUch,  though  equally  belonging  to  all  Christian  magis- 

*  tnites,'  &c>  we  transform  it  at  once  into  the  style  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth.  Now,  variations  analogous  to  the  above, 
as  well  as  ouers  of  a  more  considerable  clu^acter,  abound  in 

*  It  was  first  printed  in  1659. 
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the  Ghreek  manuscripts  of  the  Kew  Testameuty  so  that  even  the 
unlearned  reader,  accustomed  onlj  to  the  common  English 
version,  will  at  once  see  that  discrimination  between  the  several 
authorities  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  but  not  more  delicate 
than  necessary  previous  to  any  minute  criticism  of  the  writings. 
But  his  opinion  of  the  diflScultj  of  the  task  will  not  be 
diminished  when  he  learns  the  multitude  of  the  phenomena 
which  the  verbal  critic  has  to  take  into  account.     The  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed  from  a  single 
manuscript,  with  occasional  references  to  two  others,  by  the 
celebrated  Erasmus* ;  and  down  to  the  year  1707,  the  additional 
authorities  of  which  a  succession  of  editors  had  availed  them- 
selves, were  limited  to  seventeen.     For  nearly  a  century  the 
Elzevir  edition  of  1624  was  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a 
correct  text.     That  edition,  of  which  the  editor  is  to  this  day 
unknown,  enjoyed  and  still  among  all  but  professed  scholars 
enjoys  a  reputation,  to  which  the  whole  history  of  literature 
can  scarcely  produce  a  parallel  either  for  its  magnitude  or  its 
baselessness.     The  well  deserved  credit  of  the  Elzevir  press  no 
doubt  contributed  something  to  this  at  the  outset,  but  probably 
the  real  reason  which  produced  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  edition  of  1624  was,  however  critically  worthless,  a 
compromise  between  the  Bomsm  Catholics  and  the  Protestants, 
to  which  the  disputants  on  each  side  were  willing  to  appeal. 
The  one  regarded    the  Complutensian  edition,   published  at 
Alcala,  in  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  as 
the  standard  printed  textf;  the  other  held  by  the  text  of  Robert 
Estienne  (Stephens).     But  in  the  third  edition  $  of  Stephens  a 
considerable  step  had  been  made  towards  a  compromise  of 
critical  exactness  in  favour  of  theological  convenience :  and  it 
is  by  an  arbitrary  union  of  this  text  with  that  of  Beza,  that 
what  has  since  gone  by  the  name  of  the  *  Received  Text '  was 
produced.     The  reprint  in  the  year  1633,  announces  itself  in 
the  preface  of  the  anonymous  editor  by  the  words,  *Textuni 
*  ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum,' — an  expression  which, 
although  originally  intended  to  describe  the  edition  as  one  to 

*  In  the  year  1616.  The  revision  was  conducted  on  no  general  prin- 
ciple ;  but  Mr.  Alford  has  no  right,  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  call  it 
'  tampering '  with  the  MSS. 

J  Printed  in  the  year  1514,  but  not  published  till  1522. 
Printed  in  the  year  1550.    It  is  based  upon  the  5th  edition  of 
Erasmus  (1535);  but  in  the  Apocalypse  follows  the  Complutensiao. 
In  its  turn  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  editions,  ten  in  number,  published 
by  Beza  between  the  years  1565  and  1618. 
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which  theologians  of  all  parties  were  contented  to  appeal*,  in* 
sensibly  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  testimony  to  the  critical  value 
of  the  text. 

But,  in  the  year  1707,  a  complete  revolution  was  produced 
by  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  the  learned  Dr.  Mill.  The 
famous  Alexandrine  manuscript — by  very  far  the  most  ancient  at 
that  time  known  —  had  been  partially  brought  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  learned  world  by  the  Polyglott  of  the  celebrated 
Brian  Walton.  This  inestimable  treasure  of  antiquity,  which  con- 
tains (with  some  lacun<B)  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  both  of  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  was  a  present  of  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  King  Charles  the  First.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  a 
date  six  or  seven  hundred  years  earlier  than  any  of  the  autho- 
rities upon  which  the  text  of  the  Elzevir  edition  rested.  An- 
other volume  of  even  a  more  remarkable  character,  containing 
the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  had  also  excited  much 
attention.  This  was  the  singular.  Codex  Bezse,  so  called  from 
the  donor,  Beza,  who  gave  it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1581.  He  describes  it  in  his  letter  as  of  venerable 
antiquity,  and  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Irenaeus  at  Lyons,  about  twenty  years  before.  The  age  of 
this  book  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute;  some  considering  its 
antiquity  to  rival,  or  even  exceed,  that  of  the  Alexandrine; 
others  bringing  it  down  as  low  as  the  eighth  century.  Tischen- 
dorf,  the  last  editor  of  the  New  Testament  who  professes  to 
have  carefully  examined  it,  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth ; 
in  our  opinion  a  century  at  least  too  early.  Both  these  manu- 
scripts, but  especially  the  latter,  were  found  to  present  very 
great  variations  t  from  the  '  Textus  ab  omnibus  receptus.'     A 

*  The  convenience  of  controversialists  gave  rise  to  another  ar- 
rangement, extremely  prejudicial  to  the  sound  understanding  of  the 
sacred  volume,  namely,  the  division  into  verses.  The  elder  Stephens 
first  of  all  introduced  this  into  his  fourth  edition  (1551).  He  made 
it  *  inter  equitandum '  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  placed 
the  numbers  only  in  the  margin.  But  in  tlie  English  version,  printed 
at  Geneva  in  1557,  the  actual  text  was  broken  up  into  the  frogmen- 
toJT  shape  now  commonly  in  use. 

f  We  must  remind  the  lay  reader,  that  we  use  the  terms  'great' 
and  '  small,'  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  accurate  constitu- 
tion of  the  sacred  text,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  which 
may  be  elicited  from  this  or  that  reading.  In  point  of  fact,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  Church  would  not  be  affected  even  if  the  worst 
readings  of  the  worst  MS.  were  in  every  case  to  be  purposely 
adopted. 
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mmikr  result  exhibited  itself  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  contain- 
ing the  Latin  vemons  from  the  Greek.  They  are  of  such  a 
description^  so  faithful — we  may  almost  say  servile — in  their 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  original,  that,  in  very  many  cases, 
it  may  be  discovered,  with  absolute  certainty,  what  reading 
existed  in  the  copy  which  the  translator  used.  To  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  it  was  found  that  the  more  andent  the  manuscripts 
containing  these  translations,  the  more  closely  did  they  agree 
with  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  codex  in  those  places  in  which 
it  varied  from  the  Elzevir  standard.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Chtirch,  translations  of  the  sacred  writings  had 
been  made  not  only  into  Latin, — the  language  in  which  they 
would  be  accessible  to  the  Christians  of  It^y,  Graul,  Spun,  and 
Northern  Africa, — but  also  into  Celtic  and  its  branches  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian,  and  Syriui  for  that  of  the  Oriental 
converts.*  These  translations,  for  the  most  part,  supported  the 
ancient  authorities.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  early 
Greek  Fathers.  The  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
of  Origen  were  found  to  tell  on  the  same  side  with  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  with  the  ancient  versbns 
into  Syrian  and  Coptic  Struck  by  all  these  concurring  dr- 
cumstances.  Mill  conceived  that  a  passage  in  St  Augustine 
offered  a  clue  to  the  recovery  not  only  of  the  primitive  (Jreek 
Text,  but  of  the  earliest  Latin  Version,  established,  as  he 
imagined  probable,  by  public  authority  within  the  very  first 
century.  Augustine  f,  after  speakii^  of  the  benefit  which  may 
be  derived  by  a  student  of  the  Scriptures  from  consulting 
various  translations,  adds  the  words  '  In  ipsis  autem  interpreta- 
*  tionibus  Itdla  casteris  preeferatur:  nam  est  verbormn  tenacior 
'  cum  perspicuitate  sententiss.'  This  expression  Mill  re^uded 
as  establishing  the  existence  of  a  definite  version  into  Latin, 
known  in  tl;ie  time  of  Augustine  by  the  name  of  the  '  Italian 
'  Version,'  and  characterised  by  its  extreme  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  original,  which  was  limited  only  by  a  due  regard 
for  perspicuity.  He  supposed  that  it  was  the  Version  pubucly 
used  in  the  Roman  Church  previously  to  the  time  of  Jerome, 
by  whose  new  translation,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  modem 

♦  The  Syrian  version  was  made  in  the  second,  the  Coptic  in  the 
third  century.  These,  and  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas,  made  in 
the  fourth,  appear  to  be  the  only  versions  made  in  early  times  direct 
from  the  Greek,  and,  consequently,  the  only  genuine  representatives 
of  Greek  codices.  To  cite  versions  which  are  either  translations 
from  the  Vulgate,  or  from  Greek  manuscripts  altered  to  agree  with 
the  Vulgate,  is  simple  loss  of  time  and  paper  to  the  verbal  critic. 

f  De  Doctrina  Christian!,  ii  cap.  15. 
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Vulgate,  it  had  been  gradually  superseded,  —  but  that  it  still 
existed  in  those  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  which  might  be 
fimnd  to  contain  a  translation  different  from  the  Vulgate  of 
Jerome,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  characteristics  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  Augustine.  These  might  be  further 
recognised  by  their  agreement  with  the  citations  of  Scripture 
found  in  the  writing  of  the  Latin  Fathers  antecedent  to  the 
lime  of  Jerome, — ^rtullian,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and 
the  Latin  Lrenaous.  Supposing  a  number  of  codices  collected 
answering  to  these  tests,  the  text  constituted  by  their  comparison 
would  be  the  'Vetus  Itala'  version;  and  the  combination  of 
tins  critical  Latin  text  with  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  (checked 
in  their  turn  by  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen)  would 
allow  of  the  constitution,  on  rigidly  critical  principles,  of  a  text 
differing;  by  a  scarcely  appreciable  amount,  from  that  which 
was  recognised  in  the  age  of  those  who  had  themselves  conversed 
wiUi  the  Apostles. 

To  the  execution  of  the  idea  of  Dr.  Mill,  however,  there 
existed  some  insuperable  obstades.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Alexandrine  codex,  although  of  immensely  superior  antiquity 
to  the  manuscripts  on  which  the  *  Beceived  Text'  rested,  stood 
alone  in  its  opposition  to  them  in  many  instances,  Beza's  codex 
(besides  that  it  contains  nothing  but  the  four  Oospels  and  the 
Acts)  occasionally  differing  quite  as  much  from  the  Alexandrine 
readings,  which  were  supported  by  Clement  and  Origen,  as  it 
did  from  the  Elasevir  standard.  In  some  places,  too,  the  Alex- 
andrine has  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  tmie ;  so  that  in  these 
there  appeared  to  be  no  means  of  completing  the  text  consistently 
with  the  principles  laid  down.  Moreover,  there  was  felt  to  be 
an  obvious  inconvenience  in  making  the  Greek  text  as  it  were 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  Latin  versions.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Augustine,  which  inspired 
Mill  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  *Vetus  Itala,'  there 
follows  another  wmch  seemed  decisively  to  discourage  his  pro- 
ceeding with  his  design  under  existinfi:  circumstances.*  He 
gave  up,  therefore,  the  prosecution  of  the  object  which  he  had 
pointed  out,  and  contented  himself  with  reprinting  the  '  Beceived 
*  Text,'  and  exhibiting  in  the  margin  the  vanations  from  it 
which  the  older  manuscripts,  versions,  and  Fathers  furnished. 

This  proceeding  was  not  one  calculated  to  break  the  shock 
which  the  publication  of  his  book  occasioned  to  all  but  the 

*  Libros  autem  Novi  Testament!,  si  quid  in  Latinis  varietatibus 
titubat,  Crracis  eedere  oporiere  non  dubium  esij  et  maxime  qui  apud 
eedesias  doctiores  et  dihgentiores  reperiantur. 
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learned.  By  a  mental  process  not  unlike  the  one  which  gene- 
rated the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  *  which  had  pervaded  the  first  teachers  of  our  reli- 
gion,  and  which  still  breathes  in  their  written  remains,  had  come 
to  be  popularly  regarded  as  of  a  kind  to  furnish  security  to  those 
remains  against  corruption  by  the  hands  of  transcribers  during 
their  transmission  through  successive  ages.  Accordingly,  when 
an  edition  appeared,  exhibiting  in  the  margin  more  than  30,000. 
variations  from  the  standard  text,  great  excitement  was  pro- 
duced. The  Roman  Catholics  rejoiced  at  what  they  conridered 
a  confirmation  of  their  strongest  position,  —  the  alleged  neces- 
sity of  an  oral  tradition,  supernaturally  transmitted  through  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  to  expl^n  and  interpret  the  doubtful  pa»- 
sages  of  Holy  Scripture.  Enemies  of  revealed  religion,  under 
any  shape  whatever,  were  delighted  at  the  discovery  of  what 
they  represented  as  a  thorough  corruption  of  the  authentic  docu- 
ments of  Christianity.  In  our  days,  when  the  experience  of  a 
century  has  shown  the  real  utility  of  these  —  then  unwelcome 
—  phenomena,  and  when  the  collation  of  additional  manuscripts 
has  augmented  their  number  to  more  than  200,000,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  consternation  and  perplexity  which  was  occa- 
sioned when  their  existence  first  became  known  to  the  public, 
or  to  measure  the  evil  which  might  have  resulted  had  there  not 
been  living  at  that  time,  in  thQ  possession  of  a  station  and  a 
reputation  which  enabled  him  to  stem  the  tide  of  timid  supersti* 
tion,  the  greatest  scholar  that  England  has  ever  produced  — 
Richard  Bentley,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  a 
short  letter,  published  imder  the  name  of  PhileUutherus  Lip^ 
siensisy  he  showed  the  value,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  under^ 
stood  the  matter,  of  such  collations  as  Mill's  margin  exhibited ; 
and  that,  instead  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  sacred  text, 
they,  in  fact,  furnished  the  means  of  ascert^ning  it  in  its  most 
genuine  form.  He  himself  had  entertained  a  design  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  MiU,  but  based  upon  a  much  surer  foundation. 
This  (in  a  letter  to  Archbbhop  Wfie,  dated  April  15. 1716,)  he 
explains  so  lucidly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  the  commu- 
nication without  omitting  some  material  point,  and  we  therefore 
^ve  it  in  eztenso:  — 

*  May  it  please  tour  Grace,  —  'Tis  not  only  your 
*  Grace's  station  and  general  character,  but  the  particular  know- 

•  The  profound  remark  of  Coleridge  relative  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  is  applicable  to  the  true  idea  of  Inspiration.  It  is  a 
thing  sui  generis,  which  one  extreme  party  evaporates  into  a  meta^ 
phor,  and  the  other  condenses  into  an  idoL 
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*  ledge  I  have  of  you^  which  encourages  me  to  give  you  a  long 
^  letter  about  those  unfashionable  topics,  Religion  and  Learning. 
'  Your  Grace  knows,  as  well  as  any,  what  an  alarm  has  been 

*  made  of  late  years  with  the  vast  heap  of  Various  Lections  found 

*  in  MSS.  of  the  Oreek  Testament.     The  Papists  have  made  a 

<  great  use  of  them  against  the  Protestants,  and  the  Atheists 

*  against  them  both.     This  was  one  of  CoUins's  topics  in  his 

*  iJiscourse  on  Freethinking,  which  I  took  oflF  in  my  short 
'  answer ;  and  I  have  heard  since,  from  several  hands,  that  that 

*  short  view  I  gave  of  the  causes,  and  necessity,  and  use  of 

*  Various  Lections,  made  several  good  men  more  easy  in  that 

*  matter  than  they  were  before.  But  since  that  time  I  have 
'  fidlen  into  a  course  of  studies  that  led  me  to  peruse  many  of  the 
^  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Latin,  too,  of 
'  St.  Jerome,  of  which  there  are  several  in  England  a  fidl  thou- 
^  sand  years  old ;  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  I  find  I  am 
'  able  (what  scHne  thought  impossible)  to  give  an  edition  of  the 

<  Greek  Testament  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  best  exemplars  at 
^  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  so  that  there  shall  not  be 

*  twenty  words,  nor  even  particles,  difference;   and  this  shall 

*  carry  its  own  demonstration  in  every  verse,  which  I  affirm 
^  cannot  be  so  done  of  any  other  ancient  book,  Greek  or  Latin ; 
'  so  that  that  book,  which,  by  the  present  management,  is 
'  thought  the  most  uncertain,  shall  have  a  testimony  of  certainty 
'  above  all  other  books  whatever,  and  an  end  be  put  at  once  to 

*  all  Various  Lections  now  or  hercsafter. 

'  111  give  your  Grace  the  progress  which  brought  me,  by 
'  degrees,  into  the  present  view  and  scheme  that  I  have  of  a  new 

*  edition.  Upon  some  points  of  curiosity,  I  collated  one  or  two 
'  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  the  oldest 

*  and  best  now  in  the  world.*  I  was  surprised  to  find  several 
'  transpositions  of  words,  that  Mill  and  the  other  collators  took 

*  no  notice  of:  but  I  soon  found  their  way  was  to  mark  nothing 

*  but  change  of  words ;  the  collocation  and  order  they  entirely 

*  neglected ;  and  yet,  at  first  sight,  I  discerned  what  a  new  force 

*  and  beauty  this  new  order  (I  found  in  the  MS.)  added  to  the 

*  sentence.  This  encouraged  me  to  collate  the  whole  book  over 
^  to  a  letter,  with  my  own  hands.     There  is  another  MS.  at 

*  Paris t,  of  the  same  age  and  character  with  this;  but  meeting 

*  The  Vatican  Codex  had  not  at  this  time  been  examined. 

t  This  is  the  Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus  (Reg.  Par.  No.  9.).  Its 
real  character  was  detected  by  Allix,  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
who  took  refuge  in  Ehigland  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz. 
Bomet  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  the  University  of 
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*  with  worse  usage,  it  was  so  decayed  by  age,  that  five  hundred 

*  years  ago  it  served  the  Ghreeks  for  old  vellum;  and  they  writ 

*  over  the  old  brown  capitals  a  book  of  Ephnum  Syrus ;  but  so 

*  that  even  now,  by  a  good  eye  and  a  skilful  person,  the  old 
'  writing  may  be  read  under  the  new.  • .  .  Out  of  this,  by  an 

*  able  Imnd,  I  have  had  above  two  hundred  lections  given  me 

*  from  the  present  printed  Greek ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
'  that  almost  all  agreed  both  in  word  and  order  with  oiur  noble 

*  Alexandrian.  Smne  more  experiments  in  other  old  copies 
'  have  discovered  the  same  agreement :  so  that  I  dare  say,  toke 
'  all  the  Greek  Testaments  surviving,  that  are  not  occidental 
'  with  Lathi  too,  like  our  Beza's  at  Cambridge,  and  that  are  a 
'  thousand  years  old, —  and  they'll  so  agree  together,  that  of  the 

*  thirty  thousand  present  Various  Lections,  were  are  not  th^re 

*  found  two  hundred.* 

*  The  western  Latin  copies,  by  variety  of  translators,  without 
^  puUic  appointment,  and  a  jumble  and  heap  of  all  of  them, 

*  were  grown  so  uncertain,  that  scarce  two  copies  were  alike; 
'  which  obliged  Damasus,  then  Bishop  of  Borne,  to  employ  St 
^  Jerome  to  regulate  the  best  received  translation  of  each  part  of 

*  the  New  Testament  to  the  original  Greek ;  and  so  set  out  a 
'  new  edition,  so  castigated  and  corrected.      This  he  declares  in 

*  his  preface  he  did  ad  Qracam  veritatem,  ad  exemplaria  Gretca, 
'  sed  Vetera ;  and  his  learning,  great  name,  and  just  authority, 
<  extinguished  all  the  other  Latin  versions;  and  [his]  has  been 

*  conveyed  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Vu^te.     'Twas 

*  plwi  to  meif  that  when  that  copy  came  first  from  that  great 

*  Father's  hands,  it  must  a^ee  exactly  with  the  most  authentic 

*  Greek  exemplars ;  and  if  it  could  now  be  retrieved,  it  would 

*  be  the  best  test  and  voucher  for  the  true  reading  out  of  several 

*  pretending  ones.  But  when  I  came  to  try  Pope  Clement's 
'  Vulgate,  I  soon  found  the  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
'  that  would  by  no  means  pary.     This  set  me  to  examine  the 

I ■ 

Oxford  conferred  an  honorary  degree  upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  the  author  of  many  works,  principally  contro-^ 
versial,  now  littie  read. 

*  Nothing  can  exhibit  the  critical  sagacity  of  Bentley  more 
strikingly  than  his  exact  /estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Alexandrine 
Codex,  which  had  been  much  over-estimated  by  Mill.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  transcriber  of  it  has  been  in  many  places  influenced  by 
a  regard  for  the  Hieronymic  version,  as  is  distinctly  shown  by  Wet- 
stmn,  though  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  passages  he  cites  tells 
for  his  argument  Although  invaluable,  therefore,  for  ascertaining 
the  Greek  text  which  Jerome  usedy  it  is  not  to  be  cited  for  that  of  a 
more  ancient  date  in  the  first  instance. 
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'  Pope's  Latin  by  some  MSS.  of  a  thousand  years  old ;  and  the 
'  success  is,  that  the  old  Greek  copies  and  the  old  Latin  so  ex- 

*  actly  agree  Twhen  an  able  hand  discerns  the  rasures  and  the 
'  old  lections  lying  under  them),  that  the  pleasure  and  satis&c- 
'  tion  it  gives  me  is  beyond  expression. 

^  The  New  Testament  has  been  under  a  hard  fate  since  the 
'  invention  of  printing.     After  the  Complutenses  and  Erasmus, 

*  who  had  but  very  ordinaiy  MSS.,  it  has  become  the,  property 
'  of  booksellers.  Robert  Stephens's  edition,  set  out  and  regu- 
^  lated  by  himself  aloQe,  is  now  become  the  standard.    That  text 

*  ataads  as  if  an  apostle  was  his  compositor*   No  heathen  author 

<  has  had  sudi  ill-fortune.  Terence,  Ovid,  &c.,  for  the  first 
«  century  after  printing,  went  about  with  twenty  thousand  errors 
'  in  thenu     But  when  learned  men  undertook  them,  and,  from 

<  the  oldest  MSS.,  set  out  correct  editions,  tho^  errors  fell  and 
'  vanisbed.  But  if  they  bad  kept  to  the  first  published  text,  and 
^  set  the  Various  Lections  only  in  the  margin,  those  classic 
^  authors  would  be  as  clogged  with  variations  as  Dr.  Mill's  Testa- 

*  ment  is. 

*  Popes  Sixtus  and  Clemens*,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an 
'  assembly  of  learned  divines,  to  recense  and  adjust  the  Latin 

*  Vulgate,  and  then  enacted  their  new  edition  authentic ;  but  I 
'  find,  though  I  have  not  yet  discovered  anything  done  dolo  mala, 

*  ihev  were  quite  unequcd  to  the  affair.  They  were  mere  Theo- 
'  logi,  had  no  experience  in  MSS.,  nor  made  use  of  good  Greek 
'  copies ;  and  followed  books  of  five  hundred  years  before  those 

*  of  double  [that]  age.  Nay,  I  believe  they  took  these  new  ones 
'  for  the  older  of  the  two ;  for  it  is  not  every  body  knows  the 
'  age  of  a  manuscript. 

'  I  am  already  tedious,  and  the  post  is  a  going;  so  that,  to 
'  conclude,  in  a  word,  I  find  that,  by  taking  two  thousand  errors 

*  out  of  the  Pope's  Vulgate,  and  as  many  out  of  the  Protestant 
'  Pope  Stephens's,  I  can  set  out  an  edition  of  each  in  columns, 

*  without  using  any  book  under  nine  hundred  years  old,  that 
'  shall  so  exactly  agree,  word  for  word ;   and,  what  at  first 

*  The  Bomish  Church  has  furnished  the  Beformers  with  a  constant 
weapon  of  annoyance,  by  successively  pronouncing  the  text  of  each 
of  these  editions  authentic,  although  they  differ  from  one  another  in 
several  hundred  places.  The  Protestant  polemics  took  advantage  ot 
this  breach  in  the  tbeonr  of  InfaUibility.  A  book  was  publi^ed  at 
Oxford  in  1600,  entitlea  Bellum  Papale.  sive  Concordia  Discors 
Sixti  V.  et  Clementis  VIII.,  which  so  galled  the  champions  of  the 
Papacy,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  deny  the  publication  of  the 
SixtiDe  edition.  Unfortunatdy,  however,  some  copies  exist,— one  in 
the  Bodleian. 
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'  amazed  me,  order  for  order*,  that  no  two  tallies,  nor  two 
'  indentures,  can  agree  better. 

'  I  affirm  that  these  so  placed  will  prove  each  other  to  a  de» 
'  monstration  ;  for  I  alter  not  a  letter  of  my  own  head  without 
'  the  authority  of  these  old  witnesses.     And  the;  beauty  of  the 

*  composition  (barbarous,  God  knows,  at  present)  is  so  improved, 

*  as  makes  it  more  worthy  of  a  revelation,  and  yet  not  one  text 

*  of  consequence  injured  or  weakened. 

'  My  Lord,  if  a  casual  fire  should  take  either  liis  Majesty's 

*  library  or  the  King  of  France's,  all  the  world  could  not  do 
'  this.  As  I  have,  therefore,  great  impulse,  and  I  hope  not 
^  aOsBif  to  set  about  this  work  immediately  and  leave  it  as  a  Ktv^ 
^  lirjkiov  to  posterity,  against  Atheists  and  infidels,  I  thought 

*  it  my  duty  and  my  honour  to  first  acquaint  your  Grace  with 

*  it ;  and  know  if  the  extrinsic  expense  necessary  to  do  such  a 
'  work  completely  (for  my  labour  I  reckon  nothing)  may  obtidn 

*  any  encoura^ment,  either  from  the  Crown  or  public? 

*  I  am,  with  all  duty  and  obedience, 

^  Your  Grace's  most  humble  servant, 

*  Ri.  Bbntley.* 

The  proposition  of  Bentley  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
favourably  received  by  Wake,  himself  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  who  was  reported,  when  at  Paris  some  time  before,  to  have 
made  for  his  own  behoof  a  transcript  of  the  whole  of  the  so- 
called  Codex  Claromontanusy  —  a  manuscript  containing  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  Latin  version,  of  the  same  age  and 
character  with  the  Codex  Beza^.  Bentley  now  set  about  furnish- 
ing himself  with  the  materials  for  the  execution  of  his  design. 
He  obtained  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  the  first,  we  believe, 
that  ever  was  made,  from  Mico,  then  librarian  at  Bome.  He 
sent  over  John  Walker,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Paris,  to  procure  collations  of  all  the  treasures  which  existed 
in  the  several  libraries  of  that  city.  This  gentleman  met  at 
first  with  some  little  coolness  from  the  superior  authorities  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  St.  Maur,  who  imagined  that  his 
object,  from  the  interest  he  displayed  for  Latin  as  well  as  Greek 

*  Jerome  shared  the  scrupulosity  of  the  authors  of  the  so-called 

*  Itala  Versio.'  He  says  of  himself  (Ep.  ad  Pammachium),  *  Ego 
'  enim  non  solum  fateor  sed  etiam  libera  voce  profiteer  me  in  inter* 
'  pretatione  Grsecorum,  absque  Scripturis  Sanctis,  ubietverborum  ordo 

*  mysterium  est,  non  verbum  e  verbo  sed  sensum  exprimere  e  sensu.' 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  point  (of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  in  the  classification  of  MSS.)  should  have  been  thought  an 
immaterial  one  by  Mr.  Alford.  {Prolegomena,  p.  72.) 
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MSS.,  would  probably  interfere  with  an  edition  of  the  *  Vetus 

*  Itala,*  about  which  some  members  of  their  own  body  were 
engaged.     *  It*s  comical/  says  Bentley,  in  a  letter  to  Walker, 

*  that  the  Benedictine  Fathers  will  not  believe  you,  but  fancy 
'  mr  scheme  is  the  same  with  theirs,  when  it's  just  the  reverse. 

*  They  are  seeking  the  old  Italic  Version,  and  I  their  Vulgate, 

*  and  by  it  the  Greek  of  Origen.  I  am  too  old  to  engage  in  so 
'  extenrive  a  work  as  theirs,  so  they  need  not  be  jealous  of  me. 

*  If  both  works  see  the  light,  theyll  illustrate  each  other,  but 

*  not  depreeiate.    If  they'll  be  communicative,  I  can  recompense 

*  it  to  them  et  operd  et  consiUoJ  But  the  influence  of  the  more 
learned  members  of  the  society  prevailed  Over  the  ignorance 
and  illiberality  of  the  *  Prsepositi ; '  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  in 
an  age  of  no  common  bigotry  and  religious  exasperation,  the 
humanising  influence  of  letters.  Montfaucon  and  De  la  Bue 
zealously  and  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  a  Protestant 
editor  of  the  New  Testament  before  the  ruling  body  of  the 
college.  *  Vellem  in  eorum  coetu,"  says  one  of  the  monks, 
writing  to  Bentley,  *  vidisses  D.  Bemardum  (Montfaucon), 
'  quam  strenue  Bentleianas  partes  tueretur ;  turpe  esse  quidquam 

*  denegare  Viro  celebri  qui  nos  tot  et  tantis  beneficiis  cumu- 
^  laverat,  qui  tarn  propensd  voluntate  non  emendationes  tantum, 
'  sed  et  libros  ipsos  transmittebat ;  se,  si  suscepti  opens  auctor 
'  essct,  relicturum  potius  et  integrum  Cantahrigiam  missurum 
'  esse,  quam  Benedictine  nomini  tantam  inferret  injuriam.' 
After  a  little  more  explanation.  Walker  was  not  only  allowed 
to  consult  the  MSS.,  but  assisted  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
worthy  Fathers.  /  I  believe,'  he  says;  in  his  next  letter  to 
Bentley,  *  that  they  would  do  any  thing  with  pleasure  that  you 

*  desired  of  them ;  and,  if  you  please  to  order  me,  I  will  put 

*  them  upon  collating  some  of  their  MSS.,  while  I  am  at  work 
^  upon  those  of  other  libraries.'  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
completely  petted  by  them.  He  caught  a  severe  cold,  which 
would  have  interrupted  his  task,  '  if  the  Benedictine .  Fathers 
'  had  not  offered  me  a  chamber  with  a   fire  to  study  in,  in 

*  their  Abbaye.'  De  la  Rue  calls  liim,  *  Walkerus  noster,^  and 
adds,  '  Nostrum  eum  dico,  qui  primum  nobis  ob  tuam  commen- 
^  dationem  cams,  postmodum  ob  exploratam  morum  ipsius 
'  suavitatem  carissimus  fuit.'  As  for  Montfaucon,  his  first 
champion,  he  ^  loved  him  as  a  son,'  and  through  hb  influence 
procured  him  the  privilege  of  having  various  MSS.  brought 
from  other  libraries  into  the  Benedictine  Monastery  for  more 
convenient  collation. 

Walker  was  not  the  only  assistant  whom  Bentley  made  use 
of.     He  had  sent  over  Wetstein  to  Paris  for  similiu*  purposes. 
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immediately  after  the  favourable  acceptance  of  his  proposition 
by  the  Archbishop ;  and  it  appears  that^  among  oAer  things,  he 
paid  him  601.  for  a  complete  copy  of  the  Codex  Rescr^tus  of 
£}phraem  Syrus*,  mentioned  in  his  letter.  He  obtained  four 
andent  manuscripts  from  the  Chapter  Library  at  Duiham. 
He  purchased  every  volume  which  he  could  hear  of  for  sale  on 
the  Continent  which  was  of  undoubted  antiquity ;  and^  finally, 
acquired  an  apparatus  criticus  of  an  extent  which  would  have 
taken  away  the  very  breath  of  the  Elzevir  editors.  Independ- 
ently of  the  four  manuscripts  (A,  B,  C,  D),  there  are  collations 
of  eighteen  Greek  codices  collected  in  one  volume  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  averaging  more  than  a  thoosana 
years  each,  and  forming  only  a  portion  of  the  collection  made 
by  Walker. 

But  it  was  not  reserved  for  Bentley  to  complete  the  plan 
which  he  had  sketched  out.     His  unhappy  dispute  with    the 
Fellows  of  his  own  college  is  well  known,  and  from  the  time  it 
commenced  his  whole  life  became  a  prey  to  personal  animosities 
of  the  bitterest  kind.     His  enemies  endeavoured  as  much  a^ 
possible  to  discredit  his  qualifications  for  the  task  he  had  under  • 
taken,  and  his  own  unpopular  manners  and  unamiable  disposi- 
tion aided  their  efforts  with  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  hated  the  domineering  spirit  and  the 
withering  contempt  habitually  displayed  by  the  English  Aris- 
tarchus.    These  qualities  had  subjected  him  to  the  censures  of  the 
university,  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  insulted;  and  public  decency- 
was  scandalised  bv  the  spectacle  of  the  most  illustrious  scholar  of 
the  age,  and  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity,  stript  of  his  degrees^ 
and  appearing  in  the  garb  of  an  undergraduate  in  the  college 
of  which  he  was  master.     He  quarrelled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  about  the  election  of  Westminster  scholars  to  fellow- 
ships of  Trinity  College,  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Wake)  respecting  the  right  of  the  latter  to  appoint  a 
librarian.     The  wits  aU  hated  him  for  the  castigation  he  had 
inflicted  upon  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  controversy 
respecting  Phalaris.      Pope  put   him    into   the  Dunciad  as 
'Slashing  Bentley;'  and  it  was  represented  that  the  sacred 
writings  were  likely  to  sustain  the  same  treatment  at  his  hands 
as  some  heathen  authors.     In  his  letter  to  Mill  he  had  shown 

•  Ever  since  the  time  of  Wetstein,  the  most  important  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament  have  been  distinguished  in  critical  editions  by 
the  following  symbols :  —  A,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus';  B,  the  Codex 
Vaticanus ;  C,  the  Codex  Rescriptus  Ephraemi  Syri ;  D,  the  Codex 
Be2»  Cantabrigiensis. 
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the  existence  of  an  interpolation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians, 
and  in  the  Preelection  which  he  composed  when  elected  to  the 
Begins  Professorship/ had  proved  the  utter  baselessness  of  the 
Vulgate  reading  in  the  celebrated  verse^  1  JoIm»  v.  7. :  and  his 
enemies  were  not  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  the  prejudice 
winch  this  was  calculated  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  igno^ 
rant.  It  must  be  confessed^  that  in  the  sequel  Bentlej  himself 
took  exactly  the  course  most  likely  to  confirm  the  erroneous 
judgment  of  lum  entertained  by  the  world  at  large.  His  con- 
jectaral  emendations  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  which  can  scarcely 
have  been  meant  as  more  than  a  practical  jest  on  his  part, 
were  regarded  generally  as  an  insult  on  the  common  sense  of 
manldnd,  and  pointed  to  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  critical  pre- 
tenrions  of  their  author.  Indeed,  long  before  this  it  was  ob- 
vions  that  his  intended  edition  would  never  appear^  and  his 
enemies  even  went  the  length  of  asserting,  that  his  original 
proposals  were  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  him- 
sdf  with  the  Archbishop,  and  thereby  strengthening  his  case 
against  the  FeJlows  of  his  CoU^e.  That  this  was  a  mere 
wnnmy  is  quite  certain.  He  himself,  probably,  never  relin- 
quished the  scheme  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  but  the  last  indica- 
tkm  of  his  actively  prosecuting  it  appears  in  a  letter  of  the  year 
1729,  from  whidi  it  seema  that  the  corrections  and  interlinear 
j^OBses  made  by  a  later  hand  in  the  Vatican  Codex  had  appeared 
to  him  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  him  to  procure  a  colla- 
tion of  them  from  the  Abb^  Bulotta,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
pkce  formerly  filled  by  Mico  at  Borne. 

I&ce  the  time  of  l3entley  many  additions  (of  very  various 
vahie)  have  been  made  to  the  authorities  upon  which  the  sacred 
text  is  based.  For  the  GrospeU  alone  (or  for  considerable  por- 
tions of  them)  there  are  now  available  ten  or  twelve  Greek 
MSS.,  of  which  the  most  recent  is  above  a  thousand  years  old, 
with,  |)erhw6,  double  the  niunber  of  fragments  of  the  same 
antiqmty.  Of  books  of  more  modem  date  (t.  e.  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  century)  there  cannot  be  less  than  five  hun- 
dred. Besides  these  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  Evangelistaria 
(volumes  containing  extracts  from  the  Gospels  for  reading  in 
the  public  services  of  the  Churdi),  written  in  ancient  letters, 
and  three  times  the  number  in  the  cursive  or  modem  character. 
Independently  of  this  materiel  the  verbal  critic  has  most 
important  resources  in  many  manuscripts  containing  early  ver- 
nons,  and,  more  than  all,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  value  of  the  above,  he  has  the  quotations  which  are  sprinkled 
throughout  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  here  no  scarcity  of  documentary  eiddence  has  to 
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be  complained  of,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  consists  in  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  testimony  when  the  witnesses  contra* 
diet  each  other.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one 
which,  without  the  least  wish  to  exaggerate,  we  cannot  abstain 
from  viewing  as  a  manifest  interposition  of  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, that  this  complicated  problem,  important  as  it  is  as  a 
literary  question,  is  entirely  devoid  of  interest  n^  a  theological 
one.  As  a  divine  book, — as  constituting  the  special  aliment  of 
our  spiritual  life, — as  serving,  like  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  for  instruction,  reproof,  correction,  and  education  in 
righteousness, — the  New  Testament  remains  of  the  same  value, 
after  all  the  changes  which  the  principles  of  sound  philology 
require  to  be  made  in  the  Elzevir  Text  The  Sixth  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  requires  no  modification,  whether  we 
adopt  the  most  interpolated  or  the  purest  of  all  existing  MSS. 
Every  portion  of  the  Creeds  admits  of  the  same  scriptural  proof 
of  which  it  was  susceptible  when  the  codices  used  by  Stephens 
were  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  existence.  The  private  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  who  has  no  call  to  examine  into  the  matter,  has 
neither  any  occasion  whatever  for  disquietude.  He  may  safely 
continue  to  regard  the  version  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
as  a  safe  guide  in  all  points  which  in  the  least  degree  concern  - 
himself.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  religion. 
They  are  bound  not  to  refuse  investigations  such  as  this  subject 
suggests,  whenever  the  occasion  appears  to  demand  them ;  and 
they  are  guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  to  the  God  of  Truth  if  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  alarmed  by  a  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth 
can  be  endangered  by  the  most  searching  inquiry.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  far  the  most  per- 
plexing of  all  the  real  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Text  at  the  present  day  arise  (as  we  shall  presently  explain) 
from  an  over-anxious  timidity,  which  led  to  the  mashing  of  dif- 
ficulties, which  were  merely  apparent  ones,  many  ages  ago. 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  question  how  to  marshal  the  mass 
of  evidence  we  possess,  it  is  easy  to  see  one  point,  viz.,  that, 
cceteris  paribus^  the  testimony  of  the  more  modem  MSS.  must  be 
very  far  less  weighty  than  that  of  the  most  ancient.  Indepen- 
dently of  any  particular  circumstances  afiecting  the  question,  no 
one  would  dream  of  attaching  the  same  authority  to  a  codex 
written  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  that  he  would 
to  one  which  dated  from  the  fifth  or  sixth.  Whatever  risk  of 
alteration  is  inherent  in  the  task  of  transcription,  of  course  in- 
creases rapidly  with  the  niunber  of  times  which  that  task  is 
repeated.     If  (as  continually  happens  with  all  ancient  authors) 
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one  or  more  words  have  been  placed  in  the  mar^n  as  an  ex- 
planatory gloss,  and  by  the  next  transcriber  taken  into  the  text, 
fifom  the  impression  that  they  were  intended  to  supply  an  acci- 
dental omission  in  the  former  copy,  it  is  plain  that  the  chances 
of  such  a  mistake  are  multiplied  with  every  transcript.  Now, 
if  we  suppose  another  case  (which  likewise  continually  occurs), 
namely,  the  comparison  of  one  codex  thus  interpolated  with 
another  which  has  similarly  suffered,  but  suffered  in  different 
places,  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  comparer 
(o  atnifidXXcDv)  will  often  be,  that  both  his  own  copy,  and  that 
with  which  he  is  comparing  it,  have  suffered  by  accidental 
omissions,  and  accordingly  in  a  new  transcript  he  will  incorporate 
the  additions  which  he  finds  both  in  the  one  and  the  other. 
Here  then  we  have  one  obvious  cause  of  error  in  multiplied 
transcription,  independently  of  the  constantly  existing  one 
arising  fix)m  the  inaccurate  eye,  hand,  or  temper  of  the  copyist. 

Beddes  this,  however,  there  is  another  analogous  corruption, 
arising  from  a  somewhat  different  cause.  From  the  time  of 
Origen  to  that  of  Grregory  the  Great,  considerable  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  comparison  of  manuscripts  with  one 
another,  whenever  a  transcript  was  made.  This  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  corruptions  of  still  earlier  times*,  which  pro- 
Tidentially  forced  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  upon 
the  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  Church  before  the  evil  arrived 
at  a  pitch  to  baffle  attempts  at  cure.  When  two  manuscripts  of 
equal  apparent  value  were  found  to  differ,  the  variation  was 
noted  in  the  margin  of  the  transcript,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  one  such  was  so  placed,  when  more  than  one  copy  had  been 
collated.  It  sometimes  happened  that  on  a  second  transcript 
being  subsequently  made,  the  whole  of  these  were  considered  as 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  context  which  had  been  omitted,  and 
were  accordingly  moved  from  the  margin  and  placed  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  with  the  doubtful  reading  of  which  they 
were  intended  as  alternatives. 

One  or  two  illustrations  will  make  this  part  of  the  subject 
dear  to  the  lay  reader. 

In  Revelations,  xxii.  11.,  the  weight  of  the  existing  MSS. 
authority  b  in  favour  of  the  reading  o  dBiK&v  oSuerjadTio  hi,  fcal 
6  ftVTrapof  pxmapevOrfrfo  eri,  koX  6  oUaios  BiKaioavpi]v  iroiijadrc^ 

•  Origen  says,  IIoXX^  yiyov^v  ^  r&v  hvTiypai^div  ^ta^opa,  circ  hizu 
paBvfiiac  Tivufv  ypa^iitty,  tire  Airo  [roX/niyc  rivuty']  po^OripaQ  ttjq  diop^ 
O^vtwQ  rHy  ypa^ftiyuy,  eire  koI  Ato  rwK  (legendum  videtur  awo 
roX/i If c  rtykty  rHy)  tcl  lavroic  ^oKOvyra  ky  ry  hopdutffti  wpoamOiy' 
Tvy  ft  iL^tp6vyT<ay. — Homil.  in  Matt.  viii. 

VOL.  XCIV.   NO.  CXCI.  C 
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in,  Ktu  o  Srfuos  arfuurOrfrta  tru  It  will  be  observed  here  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  double  antithesis  as  r^ards  the  sense.  Thia 
effeet  will  also  be  produced  even  as  regards  the  granunatical 
form,  if  the  yariations  6  ^vTr&pjHnrwrdraf  and  o  Suceuos  Bucom^ 
OrfTw  (which  some  MS&  and  Versions  followed  by  the  Teztas 
Beceptus  sanction)  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  «xpred- 
sions.  But  in  the  Letter  of  the  Vienne  and  Lyons  Martyrs^ 
(§•  ISA  a  document  of  the  second  century,  we  find  the  passage 
quoted  with  a  &r  more  important  variation ;  6  auofios  ^t^fitfaano 
hh  ical  6  hifcaiM  SucauoO^o)  tn.  Moreover  in  some  other 
MSS.,  among  which  is  the  Alexandrine  Codex,  the  clause 
6  pvirapos  pvirapevdrfTto  in  is  entirely  omitted,  thus  destroying 
the  double  antithesis.  Kow  as  in  all  cases  of  variation  there 
can  be  but  one  real  original^  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to 
account  from  known  causes  for  the  rise  of  all  existing  differences, 
let  us  see  how  this  principle  may  be  applied  in  the  present  in-* 
stance.  First,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  quotation 
in  the  letter  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  no  MS.  reaching  any- 
thing like  so  far  back.  Secondly,  the  verbal  antithesis  is  in  it 
very  far  from  being  so  striking  as  in  the  form  which  the  MSS. 
furnish.  Thirdly,  the  expression  avofwi  is  somewhat  vague,  and 
the  words  ahucmv  and  pwrapos  are  explanations  of  it  in  its  two 
phases,  in  its  bearing  on  the  Law  of  Justice,  and  the  Law  of 
Purity.  Th^re  was  therefore  a  reason  for  their  finding  a  place 
(probably  one  after  the  other)  in  the  margin  as  explanatory 
glosses.  The  variation  Bucatoavinpf  iroirjadrm  might  likewise 
obtain  a  similar  position  as  an  explanation  of  the  ambiguous 
iueoMidrfrto  (Justificetur).  But  if  the  next  transcriber  took 
these  marginal  notes  not  for  glosses,  but  in  their  aggregate  for 
an  aUemative  reading,  he  would  be  struck  by  the  defect  of  the 
antithesis  in  the  sentence  as  it  stood,  o  aZuc&v  aZuerjaa^to  in,  xal 
6  pimapos  pvirafevdrfrto  iri^  tcaX  6  hucavos  iuceuocvvriv  irovqadreit 
in,,  and  would  add,  (likewise  probably  in  the  margin)  the  words 
wanting,  to  exactly  complete  the  rounded  phrase,  koX  6  Sr/io9 
ir^uujOrfTio  in '  As  our  object  is  not  to  do  more  than  point  out 
to  readers  unaccustomed  to  these  subjects,  the  kind  of  phenomena 
which  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text  presents,  we  shidl  pass 
over  the  discussion  of  the  more  minute  variations. 

The  passage  Matthew,  xxi.  28 — 31.  exhibits  a  very  curious 
instance  of  variation  from  the  causes  above  mentioned.  The 
greater  number  of  the  MSS.  represent  the  master  of  the  vine- 
yard as  applying  first  to  the  son  who  refused  to  obey  his  order 
to  work,  but  afterwards  *  repented  and  went.'  Some,  however, 
(including  the  Vatican  Codex  and  the  Syrian  and  Coptic 
versij^s)  invert  the  narrative,  and  make  the  son  first  ordered  to 
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i^7»  ^  I  go>  Sir/  and  to  fall  from  his  purpose.  It  is  very  ob^ 
vioQs,  that  the  reply  to  the  question  *  Whether  of  tiiem  twain 
^  did  the  will  of  his  father? '  (in  verse  31.),  must  be  'the  first ' 
or  <  the  second/  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  order  in  the 
nanative  is  observed.  But,  singularly  enough,  some  of  the 
HSS.  and  YSS.  which  relate  the  story  so  as  to  require  the 
answer  6  irpcrro^f  really  give  6  wrrspot  (or  its  equivalents  in 
sense  o  &vnpo»,  6  l(7%aTo^,  or  '  novissimus.')  Now  that  this 
pnzzle  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  is  plain  from  his  commen- 
tary cm  the  passage  <  Sciendum  est  in  veris  exemplaribus  non 
'haibeci  ^^  novissimum '^  sed  ^'primum.''  Si  autem  *^novi^ 
'  '*  omimi.'?  vduerimus  l^ere,  n^anifesta  est  interpretatio  ut 
<  dicamos  intelligere  qnidem  veritatem  Judaeos  sed  tergiversari.' 
If  we  go  to  Oxigen's  commentary  to  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty, 
we  £nd  no  {iai^  to  indicate  of  which  of  the  two  readings  spoken  of 
by  Jerome  he  had  possessicm.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  allu-^ 
sum  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  hey 
to  the  mystery.  Did  Oriffen  find  our  Lord's  words  spoken  con-> 
tiniiously  ?*  *  Whether  of  the  twain  did  the  will  of  his  Father? 
«  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,'  &a  &o.  This  is  certainly  the  impres- 
sion his  commentary  produces :  and  if  it  was  the  case,  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  account  for  the  strange  variations.  The  eye  of 
a  tnuascriber  who  had  just  written  the  words  6  Si  anroKpidsU 
&raff  fell  upon  the  very  same  words  two  lines  below,  and 
instead  of  writing  ov  6iXja>*  iarspov  3i  fjterafiskrjOeh  imij\$ep,  he 
continued  lyo  /cvpw  koI  ovk  airrjXBsv^  before  discovering  his 
error.  As,  however,  the  appearance  of  his  copy  would  have  been 
spoilt  by  obliterating  the  words,  and  the  sense  was  not  (as  the 
text  then  stood)  affected  by  the  change  of  order,  he  continued 
his  task  by  simply  attributing  to  the  second  son  the  words  which 
in  his  copy  he  had  found  given  to  the  first,  and  vice  versd. 
Accordingly,  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  marginal  glosses 
woold  wnte  Xiyot/o-w  6  wp&ros^Gt  XiyoiMnv'  o  varepos*  {Sevrepor 
or  l^yaros  *)  just  as  the  copies  on  which  they  commented  were 
derived  from  one  or  the  o^er  source,  the  further  addition  Aiy£t 
avTots  6  ^Iffctws  being  equally  applicable  to  both.  But  on  the 
coUadon  of  a  fresh  copy,  especially  if  the  transcript  were  made 
by  an  uneducated  person  f,  the  marginal  gloss  woiJd  readily  be 

•  See  Hatt  xvi.  9 — 11^  compared  with  Mark,  viiL  18 — 21. 

t  This  was  often  the  case  where  the  new  copy  was  intended  for 
public  service,  and  therefore  of  a  sumptuous  and  splendid  appearance, 
calligraphic  skill  being  here  an  important  qualification  in  the  copybt. 
Such  copies  are  fuU  of  false  spelling,  and  the  like  blunders  of  igno- 
rance; and  this  occasioned  the  cynical  remark  of  Jerome  upon 
them:  *  Onera  magis  quam  codices.'  (Praef.  in  Job.)    This  expression. 
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transferred  bodily  to  a  text  to  which  it  was  inapplicable  without 
an  appropriate  change. 

In  all  cases  where  the  variations  arise  out  of  such  causes  as  we 
have  been  describings  it  is  possible  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  (where  any  positive  decision  can  be  come  to),  without 
any  special  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  individual 
MSS.  But  this  does  not  hold  with  another  class  of  variations, 
which  are  of  much  older  standing,  and  present  much  greater 
difficulty.  Jerome,  in  his  Preface  to  the  new  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  modem  Vulgate,  speaks 
of  this  cause  of  error  in  very  strong  terms.  The  Evangelists  in 
relating  the  same  event  had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  varied  in 
minute  details,  one  sometimes  omitting  a  feature  in  the  narra- 
tive which  had  been  preserved  by  another,  or  giving  a  phrase  as 
expressed  by  Our  Lord  which  another  had  not  recorded.  The 
more  carefully  the  sacred  volume  was  studied,  the  more  would 
these  differenoes  strike  the  reader.  The  first  step  would  pro- 
bably be  to  place  the  variations  in  the  margin  in  the  form  of 
notes ;  a  second  to  make  a  kind  of  Diatessaron  by  taking  some 
one  of  the  Evangelists  as  a  basis,  and  interweaving  into  the  web 
of  his  account  the  parallel  narratives  found  in  the  other  three. 
This  indeed  was  the  actual  proceeding  of  Ammonius,  a  Christian 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 
He  had,  at  the  cost  of  much  pains,  drawn  up  such  a  scheme,  of 
which  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  formed  the  framework,  inter- 
polating, in  what  appeared  to  be  their  appropriate  places,  the 
several  portions  of  the  other  three ; — so  that  (says  Eusebius  *) 
*  he  made  one  gospel  out  of  four.'  It  is  obvious  that,  as  regards 
the  three  inserted  accounts,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  must 
have  been  entirely  sacrificed  by  this  proceeding:  and  accord- 
ingly Eusebius  himself  devised  a  scheme  for  securing  whatever 
advantages  such  an  arrangement  might  possess,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  integrity  of  the  three  interpolated  authorities.  He 
composed  the  celebrated  *  Canons '  which  have  since  gone  by 
his  name.  They  are  ten  in  number.  The  Jirst  is  a  table,  in 
parallel  columns,  of  those  portions  of  the  sacred  narrative  which 
are  common  to  all  four  of  the  Evangelists.  The  second^  of  those 
which  are  common  only  to  the  three,  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  The  thirds  of  those  which  are  common  to  the  three, 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  Th^  fourth,  of  those  which  arc 
common  to  the  three,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John.     Thejifth,  of 

which  merely  amounts  to  saying  'Correctness  before  Beauty/  ha^ 
been  absurdly  perverted  to  imply  a  disparagement  of  uncial  MSS. 
•  Ep.  ad  Carpianum. 
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those  which  are  common  only  to  the  two,  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  sixthy  of  those  common  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  The 
seventh^  of  those  to  Matthew  and  John.  The  eighth^  to  Luke 
and  Mark.  The  runthy  to  Luke  and  John.  The  tenth  contains 
a  register  of  all  the  passages  which  are  found  only  in  one  of  the 
four.  The  mode  of  using  these  tables  was  a  very  simple  one. 
Each  Gospel  was  divided,  by  numbers  written  in  the  margin, 
into  the  portions  of  which  it  consisted,  which  in  the  case  of  St. 
Matthew,  who  had  the  most,  amounted  to  355;  in  that  of  St. 
Mark,  who  had  the  fewest,  to  233.  These  numbers  were 
written  in  black  ink,  and  to  each  was  added  in  red  ink,  the 
number  of  that  table  in  which  it  was  to  be  found.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  reader  of  the  account  of  the  resurrection  in  St- 
Bfark's  gospel,  would  find  appended  to  the  paragraph  contained 
in  chap.  xvi.  2 — 5.  the  number  231,  and  the  class-mark  1.  By 
the  latter  he  would  know  that  the  passage  was  common  to  all 
four  of  the  Evangelists,  and  turning  to  the  table  in  which  the 
register  of  such  passages  was  found,  he  would  see  the  numbers 
indicating  the  parallel  paragraphs  in  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John^ 
Tiz.  352  (  =  chap,  xxviii.  1 — 4.),  336  (=  chap.  xxiv.  1 — 4.),  and 
211  (=  chap.  XX.  11,  12.). 

The  advantage  of  this  method  above  that  of  Ammonius  is 
plain.  It  was  adopted  by  Jerome  in  his  new  version,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  and  marginal  num- 
bers is  a  very  valuable  criterion  at  the  present  day,  towards 
ascertaining  whether  Latin  versions  existing  in  ancient  manu- 
BCTipts  have  or  have  not  been  corrected  from  the  Vul^te. 

But  the  careful  comparison  of  the  several  Evangelists  which 
led  to  this  ingenious  arrangement  had  indirectly  produced  a 
serious  evil.  In  every  age,  men  of  ordinary  minds'  are  prone  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  a  substantial  unity,  and  desire  to  strain  it 
into  an  outward  uniformity ;  and  this  spirit  found  scope  for  its 
exercise  in  a  most  unfortunate  tendency  to  tamper  with  the 
sacred  narrative  in  those  portions  which  are  diversely  given  by 
the  different  Evangelists.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  considerable  time.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  an  inveterate 
practice,  (especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Latin  MSS.  or  in 
the  Greek  MSS.  which  were  found  in  Italy)*  to  interpolate  one 

•  His  words  ai*e,  *  Magnus  siquidem  in  nostris  codicibus  error 
inoievitf  dum  quod  in  eadem'  re  alius  evangelista  plus  dixit,  in  alio, 
quia  minus  putaverint,  addiderunt ;  vel  dum  eundem  sensum  alius 
aliter  expressit,  ille  qui  unum  e  quattuor  primum  legerat,  ad  c^us 
exunplum  caeteros  quoque  aestimaverit  emendandos.' — Ep.  ad  Dama- 
sam. 
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gospel  from  another  in  the  parallel  narratiyes  in  order  to  produce 
a  more  patent  and  literal  agreement.  That  these  efforts  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  as  regards  their 
doctrinal  or  historical  importance,  we  maj  be  quite  confident. 
The  Christians  had  been^  fix>m  the  earliest  pei:iod  at  which  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  written  documents  made  itself  felt,  £ur 
too  suspiciously  watched  by  llieir  enemies  to  allow  of  sudi 
a  step.  Celsus  had  made  such  a  charge  agdnst  them,  and 
Origen  was  able  to  assert  in  contradiction  of  it  that  no  others 
but  Valentinus  and  Marcion^  and  their  followers,  were  open  to 
it  Origen  himself,  however,  was  quite  aware  of  the  alter- 
ations which  such  ii^udicious  copyists  as  we  are  speaking  of  had 
introduced ;  as  fully  appears  tsxnok  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
above.  The  more  learned  Fathers,  indeed,  never  display  the 
least  desire  to  blink  the  fact  of  variations  easting  in  the  co^ee 
of  the  sacred  volume.  Irenseus,  in  discussing  the  text  (Bev. 
xiiL  18.),  appeals  in  support  of  his  views  '  to  the  oldest  and  best 
'  copies ;'  and  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  displays  no  little 
irritation  at  the  morbid  apprehensions  of  the  livtter,  lest  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  be  unsettled  by  a  correction  which  he 
had  made  of  a  false  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of 
Jonah.*  It  is  therefore  as  certain  as  any  historical  fact  can  be, 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Jerome  no  corruption  o/'DOGxaiKAi^ 
importance  was  introduced  into  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  The  vigilance  of  the  enemies  of  Christiimity^  and  that  of 
the  more  enlightened  of  its  champicms,  equally  contributed,  und» 
the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  to  secure  this  primary  and 
necessary  end.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  bhnd  aeal  of 
the  ignorant  and  narrow-^minded  produced  a  state  (^  things 
which  throws  a  great,  perhaps  an  insuperable,  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  9^  perfect  solution  of  the  literary  problem,  *  to  determine 
^  the  exact  condition  of  the  sacred  writings  at  the  lime  they 
<  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  their  respective  authors.' 

The  same  feeling  which  had  produced  the  mischief  of  which 
Jerome  complains,  necessarily  operated  in  preventing  him  frooi 
remedying  the  evil  so  thoroughly  as  he  otherwise  would  have 

*  Augu9tiQ.Epp*  Ixxv.  Jerome  had  substituted  the  word  *  hedera* 
for  ^  cucurbita,'  the  original  word  denoting  a  plant  which  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Augustine  says,  that  one  of  his  bishops 
adopted  the  change,  and  the  people  made  such  an  outcry,  that  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Jews.  They  gave  it  for  the  ^cucurbtta,' 
and  the  bishop,  to  avoid  losing  his  flock,  was  obliged  to  declare  the 
change  was  by  mistake.  Jerome  tells  Augustine,  that  if  the  Jews 
were  not  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  they  were  only  making  game  of  the 
'  cucurbitarii.* 
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done.  In  hia  letter  to  Damasus,  which  is  prefixed  as  a  prefaoe 
to  the  oorrected  translation^  he  professes  himself  to  be  quite 
aware  of  the  invidious  nature  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  at 
the  bidiop's  request ;  he  expects  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
to  join  in  branding  him  with  the  name  of  a  sacrilegious  falsifier, 
when  they  find  anything  altered  from  the  form  which  they  had 
imbibed  m>m  their  earhest  years.  HowcTer,  he  asks,  if  Latin 
fluithorities  are  to  rule,  which  of  them  are  to  do  so?  for  the  au- 
thorities are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  copies,  (tot  sunt  enim 
exempkria  pene  quot  codices).  Common  sense  requires  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  original  Greek  should  be  made 
the  standard.  Accordingly  he  proposes  to  revise  the  Latin  by 
oollalmg  it  with  Greek  manuscripts,  but  those  ancient  ones ;  and 
to  a  certain  extent  to  qualify  this  corrected  edition,  by  abstain- 
ii^  fiom  altering  the  existing  version,  except  where  alteration 
was  neeessary  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  correct  sense ; 
{qiUD  ne  multum  a  lectionis  Latinsd  oonsuetudine  discreparent, 
ita  calamo  temperavimus,  ut  his  tantum  qute  sensum  videoantur 
mtttare  correctis,  reKqua  manere  pateremur  ut  fuerant). 

Such  was  the  principle  upon  which  a  work  was  conducted, 
whioh  the  sagacity  of  Bentley  intuitively  recognised  as  furnishing 
the  first  safe  step  by  which  criticism  could  ascend  to  the  primi- 
tire  form  of  the  sacred  text.  The  genuine  Vulgate  represents 
(if  faithfully  reproduced)  the  reading  of  Ghreek  manuscripts,  con- 
fliderad  at  uie  ^id  of  the  fourth  century  as  andent  ones  by  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  Latin  Chnreh,  only  so  far  modified  as  a 
pcmotical  regard  for  the  consuetude  Latinm  lectionis  could  be  in- 
dulged without  injury  to  the  sense.  It  is^  a  text  constituted  not 
ott  a  njpdlv  scientific  method,  but  on  one  of  which  the  rigidly 
aoient^  character  is  affected  by  only  a  single  influence,  and  that 
within  fairly  appredable  limits. 

•  'But  here  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  was  the  probable 
qnarter  from  which  those  *  ancient  Greek  MSS.'  were  derived, 
M  whidi  Jerome  made  use?  This,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  was 
Alexandria.  Not  only  was  that  city  the  focus  of  Christian 
emditioD,  but  the  well-known  admiration  of  Jerome  for  the 
hboon  of  Origen,  whose  conomentaries  formed  in  many  cases 
the  source  from  which  he  drew  his  own,  and  the  &ct  of  the  re- 
markable agreement  between  those  MSS.  existing  at  this  day 
which  have  an  Alexandrine  origin,  and  the  readings  of  the 
gennine  Yulgate,  put  the  matter  out  of  all  question.  Scholz,  in 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  has  attempted,  and  entirely 
fiuled  in  his  attempt,  to  depredate  this  family  of  manuscripts 
(which  includes  the  most  ancient  in  existence)  in  favour  of  the 
more  modem  codices  (chiefly  written  in  cursive  characters). 
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upon  w.hich  his  own  text  is  mmdy  based.  Every  defect  which 
he  has  charged  against  them  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
Tischendorf,  (in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  Leipzig,  1841,) 
to  attach,  in  far  greater  degree,  to  those  upon  which  he  places 
hid  main  dependence;  and  the  principle  upon  which  Bentley 
proposed  to  construct  a  critical  text,  may  be  considered  as  now, 
after  all  the  labours  of  intervening  scholaro  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  subject,  placed  beyond  doubt 

But  although  this  is  the^r^^  step  to  be  taken,  it  is  not  the 
only  one  which  may  be  made  by  the  skilful  and  cautious  critic. 
Jerome  expressly  states,  in  Ina  letter  to  Damasus,  that  he 
throws  out  of  consideration  one  class  of  Greek  manuscripts*, 
apparently  varying  from  the  others  chiefly  by  additions, — on  the 
ground  that  early  versions  manifestly  showed  that  such  additions 
had  been  a  recent  interpolation.  Here  then  we  have  a  finger- 
post pointing  to  at  least  a  negative  use  to  be  made  of  ante- 
Hier6nymian  versions,  such  as  the  Syrian  and  the  several 
branches  of  the  Coptic  The  former  of  these,  at  leasts  is  access- 
ible in  several  most  ancient  codices,  one  of  which,  apparently  of 
extreme  antiquity,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
brought  thither  from  the  Natrian  desert  in  the  year  1847,  and 
is,  we  believe,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Cureton.  A  few 
various  readings  arc  also  given  in  Blanchini's  Evangelium  Qua," 
druplex  from  four  Syrian  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  which  the 
collator  describes  as  being  *  mine  vetustatis.'  It  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  by  an  accurate  comparison  of  all  these,  the 
Peschito  text  at  least  of  the  Gospels  may  be  recovered  as  it  ex- 
isted at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  A  restoration  of  the 
Coptic,  of  a  century  later,  is  likewise  a  hopeful  matter ;  and 
although  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  MSS.  from  which  these  versions  were 
taken,  there  is  every  presumption  in  favour  of  their  quality. 
Finally,  from  the  very  Latm  Versions,  the  diversity  of  whidi 
had  caused  so  much  perplexity  in  Jerome's  time,  no  small 
harvest  is  still  to  be  reaped.  They  were  made  from  Greek 
MSS.  in  very  early  times,  and  whatever  the  quality  of  these 
may  have  been  (and  there  is  no  antecedent  presumption  against 
its  having  been  good),  they  represent,  in  some  instances  with 
great  accuracy,  the  readings  whicli  existed  in  those  manuscripts, 
—  and  thus  furnish  an  additional  witness,  highly  important  at 
least  negatively,  in  constructing  a  critical  text.  Some  of  the 
codices  containing  these  versions  are  of  very  high  antiquity ; 

*  He  describes  them  as  *  eos  codices  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio 
<  nominatoa  paucorum  hominum  asserit  perversa  conteutio.' 
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and  several  of  them  poseess  such  a  mutual  resemblance  as  to 
make  it  unquestionable  that  their  common  ancestor  is  a  single 
Greek  copy,  probably  written  before  the  time  of  Origen,  and 
belon^g  to  another  family  than  the  Alexandrine.  Two 
manuscripts  containing  the  Gospels,  published  first  by  Blanohini 
in  hb  Evangelium  Quadruplex,  under  the  names  Codex  Vercel* 
len^s,  and  Codex  Yeronensis,  (from  the  libraries  where  they 
^ere  found,)  and  a  third  in  the  library  at  Vienna,  collated  by 
Tiechendorfy  in  his  second  edition,  under  the  name  of  Codex 
Palatinus,  are  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  class.  They 
appear  to  have  great  affinity  with  the  singular  Codex  Bezas, 
and  from  their  agreement  with  the  citations  of  the  Latin  A&ican 
Pathers,  Tertuluan  and  Cyprian,  it  has  been  plausibly  con* 
jectnred  that  the  origin  of  their  archetypal  text  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  that  part  of  Africa ;  from  whence,  probably,  copies  were 
brought  into  Italy.  They  all  agree  with  one  another  in  the 
Decunar  arrangement  of  the  Gospels,  placing  them  in  the  order 
Matthew,  Jomi,  Luke,  and  Mark,  —  according  to  the  relative 
dignity  assigned  by  Tertullian,  —  apostles  before  apostolic  men ; 
an  arrangement  which,  perhap  owing  to  the  authority  of 
Origen  and  Jerome,  has  gradudly  given  place  to  the  one  com- 
mpnly  received,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  Origen's  opinion 
of  the  order  in  which  the  works  severally  appeared. 

There  is  still  another,  numerically  important,  class  of  authorities 
which  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  consists  of  the  more  modem 
Greek  manuscripts,  which,  as  is  natural,  are  almost  all  derived 
from  that*  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  which  the  Christian 
ritual  continued,  to  a  late  period,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Greek 
haiguBge,  It  was  from  manuscripts  of  this  class  that  the  New 
Testament  was  first  printed,  and  their  remarkable  uniformity 
has  induced  some  to  contend  that  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  having  transmitted  the  text  more  accurately  than 
any  others*  This  view,  which  was  the  more  readily  received 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  went  towards  restoring  the  shaken 
credit  of  the  Elzevir  text,  was  put  forward  by  Matthaei,  who 

JubKshed  the  New  Testament  from  a  large  number  of  Moscow 
f  SSu,  and  it  has  since  been  acted  upon  by  Scholz  in  his  critical 
edition.  But  the  uniformity  which  constitutes  primd  facie  the 
recommendation  of  this  family  of  codices,  is  found  equally  to 
prevail  in  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  and  subsequent  cen* 
tunes  which  are  found  in  Western  Europe.  Thb  at  once 
points  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  The  uni- 
formity is  in  both  cases  a  spurious  one,  superinduced  by  the 
dose  connexion  which  subsisted  in  the  middle  ages  between  the 
several  churches  in  which  the  volumes  were  in  use.     The  copies 
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were  taken  one  £rom  another  wi^ut  refSerence  to  age,  or  indeed 
anything  else,  except  agreement  with  the  text  awsady  in  use. 
The  few  manuscripts  belonging  to  this  family  (to  which  the 
nunc  of  Constantinopolitan  has  been  givenl  which  are  of 
superior  antiquity  to  tke  great  bulk,  exhwit  tne  greatest  niun- 
ber  of  variations  from  the  Elzevir  text,  and  approach  the  nearest 
to  the  codices  which  are  derived  from  Al^canoria. 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  a  dcetdi  of  the  principal 
classes  of  authorities  whidi  exist  for  the  constitution  of  a  critical 
text ;  and  he  may  judge  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  the 
first  place  supposing  an  accurate  collation  made  of  aU  existing 
MSS.  (a  work  which  has  been  performed  &t  very  few  of  die 
more  modem,  and  bv  no  means  nil  of  the  old\  grmips  must  be 
formed  of  those  which  are  found  to  represent  tne  same  arche^^pal 
transcript,  and  its  date  and  country:  ascertained.  Tim  is  not 
always  so  difficult  as  miffht  appear  to  a  stranger  to  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  MSo.,  eq>eGaally  the  (dder  ea^  have 
appended  to  them  notes  which  determine  it  Thus  a  codex 
which  was  brought  from  Mount  Athos*  contaimiig  scmie  frag- 
ments of  St.  Paul's  EpKtles,  itself  of  the  seventh  ce&tur^,  has 
the  notice  that  it  was  collated  (ayT«)8Xi^).with  a  copy:  in  the 
library  of  Pamphihis  at  Csosarea,  written  by  his  own  hand.  It 
thus,  so  far  as  It  remains,  is  an  evidence  for  the  readings  of  that 
volume,  L  e.  for  the  best  text  at  Csesarea  in  the  beginning  <^  the 
fourth  century. 

After  the  individual  codices  have  been  thus  distributed  into 
certain  groups,  the  generic  resemblance  of  those  groups  to  one 
another  will  become  more  distinct,  and  their  characteristic 
differences  more  salient ;  so  as  to  permit  of  a  new  £strib|ition  of 
the  ^ups  themselves.  In  this  process  the^  will  be  gradual^ 
elimmated  all  the  errors  whidi  have  crept  mto  the  text  from 
what  may  be  regarded  tnere  accidental  causes;  and  there  will 
rmain  in  the  ultimate  arrai^ment  only  those  brood  aad  vjkr 
mistakable  variations  which  are  due  to  di£brencea  in  very  early 
ori^nalsr  belonraig  to  widefy  dispersed  localities.  Th&i,  as  we 
beheve,  it  will  become  by  no  means  difficult  to  represent  to  the 
eye  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  was  read  at  Carthage 
at  Borne,  in  Gbuil^  in  Greece  Proper,  in  Ada  Minor^,  at 
Antioch,  at  C8Bsare%  and  at  Alexandna,  at  periods  between  the 
years  IfiO  and  400, — ^and  thus,  by  accurately  ^ascertaining  the 

♦  This  MS.,  which  is  denoted  by  the  ^mbol  H  in  Tischendor^ 
was  published  by  Montfaucon,  in  ihe  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana.  Al- 
though itself  Constantinopolitan  by  oomitry,  Scholz  is  forced  to  allow 
that  its  text  goes  with  the  Alexandrine. 
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Eflttto  of  what  we  may  call  its  structural  varieties,  we  shall  be  put 
ID  a  position  for  discussing  more  profitably  than  is  otherwise 
posdU^  the  law  which  regulated  the  composition  of  its  several 
ports.  In  the  jpresent  state  of  things  we  believe  this  to  be  a 
moot  nn^romismg  undertaking.  The  very  dialect  of  the 
writings  IS  an  extremelv  uncertain  question,  and  one  which 
would  have  to  be  decidea  in  a  different  manner  according  as  one 
dflSB  or  another  of  MSS.  might  be  regarded  as  best  representing 
the  ardietypal  text.  It  h^  indeed,  by  some  scholars,  been 
tftdtly  asBiuned  as  an  axiom,  that  the  rugged  Alexandrine  forms 
ad  constructions  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  must  have 
been  introduced  by  the  grammarians  of  that  learned  city.  But 
if  80^  whv  do  we  not  find  such  forms  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
lettDoed  Alexandrines  themselves,  of  Philo,  Clement,  and  Origen  ? 
Tbej  exist  only  in  the  Septua^t  Version  of  the  Old  Testar 
iDeat»  which  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New :  and  even  if 
they  aie  to  be  r^;arded  as  an  adventitious  garb,  it  seems  at  least 
as  fikdy  that  sura  aone  should  have  originally  commended  itself 
to  the  aodiarB  as  subsequently  to  the  copyists  or  commentators. 
But,  in  pcnnt  of  fiuit,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  so-called  Alex- 
—MJrSt*^  dialeot  were,  not  miprobably,  the  common  property  of 
the  oommercial  population,  (of  which  a  large  proportion  were 
Hfflwwiang  Jew^  throughout  Palestine,  E^rpt,  and  *  the  parts 
'  cf  Libya  about  Cyrene.' 

Of  me  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  tMs  Article,  the 
one  which  has  contributed  the  most  towards  filling  up  the 
gatline  we  have  traced  is  the  volume  of  Lachmamu  The  edit<Hr 
back  issued  a  text,  which  has  been  stereotyped,  but 
__  known  in  England.  It  is  constructed  entireiy  from 
mathmcities  which  he  regarded  as  representing  the  genuine 
wrrnXxngjA  of  the  fourth  century  in  ^e  East  (a  term  in  which  he 
— -"-^  -  Egypt  and  Pidestine).  The  present  volume  (which, 
,  extends  onty  to  the  Four  €k>8pels)  attonpts  to  give 
tearimony,  both  concurrent  and  divergent,  of  the  ante* 
BMemuyiaian  Latin  Versions  of  the  Western  Church ;  of  the 
'rine  Greek  MSS. ;  of  the  Codex  Beztd;  of  the  genuine 
of  Jerome;  and  of  the  readings  to  be  elicited  from  the 
_  of  Origen,  LrensBUs,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and 
Loctfer  of  Cagliari.  When  hu  authorities  all  a^ree,  he  con- 
•BYes  that  theie  is  irrefragable  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Ra£i^  so  warranted  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Africa,  Alexandria,  and 
lUestme,  in  the  second  or  third  century.  If  there  should  be 
a^  discrepanOT  in  the  authorities,  a  coiresponding  variation  of 
mdcoce  is  iiMuoated*  For  instance,  in  Matt  xix.  9.  the  read- 
isga  vaiy  tfauB : — 


■e  ycaca] 
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1.  *0c  av    &iroXv^  r^/  yvvalica  avrov  [iropcirroc  Xoyow  vopygiai^ 

This  is  the  text  sanctioned  by  the  present  representatives  of 
the  Italiano- African  codices,  and  the  Greek  Codex  Bezae. 

2.  *Oc  ay  AiroXvoji  li^y  yvyatKa  avrov  [xapeKTOC  \6yov  xopvc/acj 
TTOiei  alrnjy  fioi)(pfdTiyai,  rai  6  &iro\e\vfiiyiiy  yafifiaaQ,  fiOi\drat, 

This  is  the  text  sanctioned  by  the  Alexandrine  and  Yaticani 
MSS.,  and  by  Origen. 

3.  The  Vulgate  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  MSS.  in  making  two 
clauses,  but  with  the  Italiano- African  versions  in  giving  nuBchcUur^ 
and  not  macharifacitt  in  the  former,  —  exactly  what  Jerome's  prin* 
ciple  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  words  inclosed  in  brackets  are  varied  in  individual  MSS. 
by  the  alternatives  fitj  hrl  iropvzla  and  bi  fiif  hrl  wopvsia. 

In  Matt.  XX.  22.  The  Italiano-Afncan  Versions,  here  also 
agreeing  with  the  Codex  Bezss,  sanction  the  reading  Bvvcurde 
irivsiv  (or  irtuii)  rd  irorriptov  h  iyo)  fiiXXjco  ttIvsip;  proceeding  no 
further.  Similarly  in  the  next  verse  they  proceed  no  further 
than  TO  phf  wor^ptov  pLov  irUade.  In  both  these  cases  they  are 
supported  by  the  Vulgate,  by  the  testimony  of  Hilary,  and  by 
that  of  Origen,  who  even  asserts  that  the  addition  fj  (or  tau)  to 
fidiTTurpLa  o  iya>  Bairrl^op/u  fiairrurdfjvcu  is  to  be  found  in 
Mark,  but  not  in  Matthew.  But,  although  (me  of  the  ancient 
Alexandrine  MSS.  (B)  agrees  witii  this  reading,  the  other  (C) 
gives  the  addition  which  is  found  in  the  Textus  Receptus. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  parallel  passage  (Mark,  x.  38,  39.), 
we  find  that  the  additional  clause  rests  on  the  unanimous 
Buflrage  of  all*  the  Alexandrine  MSS.,  all  the  Italiano- African 
Versions,  Jerome's  Vulgate,  and  the  Codex  BezsB.  Putting 
this  evidence  together  with  the  statement  of  Jerome  in  his 
preface,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  second  clauses  fj  to 
fidwrurpLa  S  iyw  fiairrt^opuu  /Scnmadffvat  and  /ecu  to  fidima'pui 
h  iyo^  fiwrrrifypM  fiaTrrurOriaeaOe  in  Matt.  xx.  22,  23.  were 
interpolated  in  Codex  (C),  or  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  made, 
and  in  the  archetype  of  the  Elzevir  MSS.,  to  produce  a  more 
exact  conformity  with  the  text  of  Mark,  while  the  existence  of 
the  duplication  in  the  latter  Evangelist  rests  on  the  unanimous 
evidence  of  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers  reaching  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  and  dispersed  over  widely 
separated  regions. 


*  Here  all  the  great  Codices,  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  Codex 
Ephraemi,  come  in  with  their  evidence.    In  Matthew  there  is  a  gap  in 
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These  examples  will  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  exhibit  to  the 
reader  the  beauty  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the  method  pursued 
by  Lachmann.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  makes  use  of 
very  few  MSS., —  a  necessary  consequence  of  confining  himself 
to  those  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  which  are  clearly 
defined  in  their  character.  But  his  highest  praise  is,  that  what 
be  has  done  needs  not  to  be  done  over  again.  Each  separate 
portion  of  his  work  may  be  improved  upon  without  pulling  the 
whole  to  pieces.  Such  scholars  as  share  the  views  of  Matthasi 
and  Scholz, — valuing  highly  the  evidence  of  the  modern  manu- 
scripts,— have  only  to  pursue  the  process  we  have  pointed  out 
above,  until  they  shall  have  concentrated  the  testimony  of  the 
individual  codices  in  one  or  more  clearly  defined  groups, 
indicating  severally  the  text  which  prevailed  at  a  given  time  in 
a  given  pkce,  and  approved  by  citations  from  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  belonging  to  the  same  era  and  locality.  A  similar 
course  ma^  be  pursued  with  the  different  codices  containing  the 
pure  Versions,  and  thus  evidence  elicited  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  Text  in  Greece  Proper,  Syria,  Upper  and  Lower 
£gypt,  and  the  countries  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  This  will  be  tantamount  to  producing  the  testimony 
of  the  whole  Christian  world  as  to  the  condition  of  their  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era;  a  result  which,  as  is  obvious,  will  involve 
the  collateral  advantage  of  determining,  with  extreme  accuracy, 
the  limits  within  which  all  variations  from  the  very  autographs 
must  be  included; 

The  publication  of  Tischendorf  is  of  a  much  more  ambitious 
character  in  its  critical  pretensions ;  but,  in  fts  practical  excel- 
lence, we  are  disposed  to  place  it  far  below  the  edition  of 
Lachmann.  The  apparatus  criticus  is  of  enormous  extent, — so 
great  as  to  baffle  all  attempt  at  a  systematic  classification. 
Beades  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Versions,  the  editor  professes 
to  ^ve  the  variations  (in  their  Greek  equivalents)  of  the 
Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Georeian,  Gothic,  Persian,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Sclavonic  Versions.  Of  these  the  two  last  were  not 
made  until  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  respectivelv;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gothic,  were  derived  not  from  Greek 
codices  exclusively,  but  partially  or  wholly  from  Syrian,  Coptic, 
and  Latin  Versions.  This  mixed  and  indefinite  character  renders 
them  of  very  little  use  in  the  present  stage  of  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  text.  Just  as  the  smaller  planetary  bodies  must  be 
thrown  out  of  consideration  by  the  mathematician  in  his  first 
determination  of  the  moon's  orbit,  so  must  the  hybrid  versions 
be  discarded  by  the  sacred  critic,  until,  from  the  purer  materials. 
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he  [has  eucoeeded  in  lajrmg  the  solid  foundations  of  his  work. 
At  a  later  period  they  will  perhaps  be  of  service  in  furnishing  him 
here  and  there  with  a  clue  to  some  residual  (Ufi5cttlt]r«  But  to 
marshal  their  eyidenoe  side  hj  side  with  that  of  the  authorities 
e:dubited  by  Lachmann,  is  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  a  re^ment  of 
British  grenadiers  by  a  draft  of  Bo^eman  recruits  armed  widi 
their  bows  and  arrows. 

A  yet  more  serious  defect  in  this  edition  is  the  laxity  with 
which  it  cites  the  authority  of  ecdeeiastical  writers  for  or  against 
any  given  reading.  The  most  ancient  Fathers  continually  qubte 
from  memory,  as  is  manifest  by  the  same  passage  sometimes 
appearing  three  or  foilr  times  with  as  many  variations  in  the 
same  writer.  Of  course  this  only  occurs  where  the  change 
involves  no  substantial  alteration  of  the  sense,  and  iherefose, 
doctrinalhf  speaking  b  of  no  importance.  But^  as  a  matter  dS 
verbal  criticism,  the  substantial  importance  of  a  variation  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  v^bol 
changes,  which  proceeded  from  variations  in  the  codices  really^ 
used  by  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  ought  to  be  most  carefully  noted. 
It  is  a  vital  point,  therefore,  in  recording  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  cases  in  wUoh  they 
may  be  quoting  from  memory,  and  those  in  which  they  must  be 
quoting  from  manuscripts ;  and  this  can,  in  very  few  instances,  be 
learnt  from  the  margin  of  Tischendorf.  Laohmann,  on  the  other 
hMid,  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  citation  being  a  genuine 
quotation,  gives  a  definite  reference  to  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs ;  so  that  the  reader  has  it  in  his  power  to  juo^  for 
himself^of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
too  great  caution  cannot  be  employed.  Unless  the  argum^it 
of  the  writer  shows  unequivocally  the  text  which  he  used,  a 
complete  certainty  is  never  attainable  as  to  his  citations,  it 
having  been  a  continual  temptation  to  transcribers  to  correct 
(as  they  fancied)  these  to  a  conformity  with  the  copies  of  tiie 
J^ew  Testament  which  they  themselves  happened  to  use.* 

Tischendorf  has  not  only  published  an  edition  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  but  has  likewise  earned  the  gratitude  of  Ublical 

*  A  lamentable  instance  of  this  folly  in  the  case  of  a  Pagan  anther 
was  furnished  some  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Maii.  He  published  some 
exceedingly  ancient  Scholia  on  the  Odyssey,  and  altered  the  quota- 
tions of  the  poet,  which  were  imbedded  in  them,  to  suit  the  common 
printed  text ;  thus  acting  as  a  man  would  do,  who  on  finding  an  oyster 
should  throw  away  the  fish  and  put  the  shells  in  his  pocket.  It  is 
singularly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  long-expected  edition  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  is  coming  out  at  last  under  the  auspices  of  so  unfortu- 
nate a  scholar. 
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ediobDrs  by  a  oourse  which  it  is  mudi  to  be  regretted  ehoald 
not  have  been  more  genea^j  adopted — the  printiog  accurate 
tammsnjptB,  accompi^ed  by  specimen  fac-similes,  of  some  very 
flnportBiit  mannscriptd.  The  Codex  rescriptus  (C)  mention^ 
l^  Bentley  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop  Wake,  is  one  of  theses 
An  andent  manuscript  of  the  Gospels^  in  the  old  Latin  version^ 
disooTeted  by  himself  at  Vienna,  is  another.  The  rest  are  mere 
firagmentt,  bat  of  such  an  antiquity  as  to  render  their  testimony 
very  Tshufcle  us  far  as  it  extends.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
Btaaoe  that  in  a  contttiy  so  distinguished  as  England  for  asso* 
oiationg  of  all  kinds,  not  one  diould  haye  sprung  up  for  the 
i^iecifll  purpose  of  preserving  in  security,  by  means  of  the  art  of 
priatii^,  these  inestimable  documents.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  evidence  is  available  only  in  collations  which  have  in  many 
cftees  been  very  inaccurately  made,  while  the  original  codices 
ware  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  impaired  by  the  ravages 
of  time,  which  in  some  cases  are  hastened  by  wantonness  or 
culpable  n^lect  The  Godex  Boreeli  (E)  was  lost  soon  after 
its  GoHation  by  Wetstdn,  having  probably  been  stolen.  It  was 
afterwards  found  in  obscurity  in  a  private  collection  at  Amheim, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Utrecht.  But 
several  leaves  have  in  die  mean  time  been  torn  out.  The 
Alexandrine  Codex  nearly  perished  soon  after  its  arrival  in 
England.  A  Are  occurred  in  the  King's  Library,  and  the  book 
was  saved,  not  without  having  suffered  some  damage,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  window  into  the  courtyard.  The  writing  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  was  described  by  BenUey's  nephew  in  the  year 
1726  as  beii^  very  vAiie,  although  very  legible.  The  legibility 
had  poiiaps  been  to  a  certain  extent  preserved  by  that  possessor 
of  the  volume  who  added  the  accents,  which,  although  ancient, 
are  much  more  recent  than  the  text.  '  He  has  taken,^  says  the 
younger  Bentley,  '  a  strange  piece  of  pains,  to  retouch  every 

*  letter  in  the  book ;  one  side  only  sometimes  when  he  thought 
'the  other  side  very  plain;  also,  when  he  thought  a  letter 

*  superfluous,  as  in  itrOsure,  psiy^vrsf,  &a,  he  leaves  ihe  e  un- 
'tooched.' 

The  business  of  collation  is  one  extremely  trying,  both  to  the 
eyes  and  to  the  patience;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
later  editors  should  discover  errors  in  the  work  of  their  pre- 
decessors, l^schendorf  accuses  Scholz  of  extraordinary  care- 
leeenesB  in  this  respect,  and  professes  likewise  to  have  detected 
several  overdghts  in  Lachmann.  He  himself,  however,  has 
taken  a  course  which  entirely  destroys  the  scientific  character 
of  his  own  apparatus  criticus^ —  that  is,  often  to  abstain  from 
giving  the  variations  of  codices  in  cases  where  he  conceives 
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such  variations  to  be  undoubtedly  interpolated.  It  is  really 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
take  the  general  character  of  a  manuscript  into  consideration, 
and  has  therefore  become  aware  how  instructive  even  manifest 
errors  are  for  this  purpose,  should  have  been  tempted  to  this 
absurd  step.  Even  supposing  his  judgment  correct  in  the  con- 
demnation of  each  particular  reading,  its  tacit  exclusion  from 
the  maigin  vitiates  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  critical 
edition,  which  is  valuable,  not  in  proportion  to  the  correctness 
of  the  text  on  which  the  editor  happens  to  decide,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  for  deciding  on  a  correct  text  which  it 
furnishes  to  the  competent  reader, — that  is  to  say,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  completeness  of  its  collations,  and  the  clearness  \vith 
which  they  are  arranged.  K  these  two  principles  be  carried 
out,  the  natural  consequence  will  be  that  every  reading  will 
appear,  whether  in  the  text  or  in  the  margin,  supported  by  the 
amount  of  evidence  belonging  to  it,  and  the  student  will  be 
able  (should  he  desire  it)  accurately  to  reconstruct  out  of  the 
apparatus  criticusy  every  one  of  the  MSS.  of  which  it  is  the 
resume.  But  Tischendorf  indulges  in  these  reticences  of  various 
readings,  not  only  when  there  is  good  ground  for  suspecting 
them  to  be  interpolations,  but  even  where  it  is  positively 
certain  that  they  have  arisen  from  divergency  in  the  archetypal 
codices, — that  is,  exactly  in  such  cases  as  are  most  important 
when  the  problem  of  the  primeval  condition  of  the  text  has  to 
be  solved. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  point,  to  which  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  scholars  should  be  more  carefully 
directed  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  viz.,  the  alteration  of 
Greek  manuscripts  from  Latin  ones.  Some  years  ago  an  in- 
genious, but  paradoxical,  writer  published  a  work  which  pro- 
duced a  great  excitement  at  the  time,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  were  origi- 
nally written  in  Latin,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Greek  copies 
which  we  have  at  present  were  re-translations  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  theory  was  maintained  with  extraordinary  clever- 
ness, and  an  abundance  of  learned  illustration;  but  in  reading 
the  book  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  its  author  really  believed 
it  himself;  although,  like  manv  other  bold  paradoxes,  its  refuta- 
tion was  scarcely  an  easier  task  than  its  reception.  We  believe 
that  the  substratum  of  plausibility  which  really  existed  as  a 
foundation  for  this  airy  superstructure,  is  due  entirely  to  the 

♦  Palaeoromaica,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Disquisitions. 
Murray,  1822.  ^ 
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Curt  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.     The  main  origin  of  the 
oomparison  of  Greek  MSS.  with  Latin  ones  is  probably  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between  some  of 
the  priocipAl  ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Church 
of  Bocne  daring  the  time  of  the  Arian  troubles.    Among  others , 
Atlnnasius  and  his  successor  Peter,  in  the  fourth  century,  and. 
John,  also  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fifth,  passed  a  con- 
aderable  time  at  Kome,  and  probably  brought  from  thence  not 
only  an  intimacy  with  the  Latin  language,  but  also  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  as  used  in  the  Latin  Churches.     Now  nothing 
woold  be  more  natural  than  for  the  possessor  of  any  one  of 
these,  when  he  found  a  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  Codex 
used  in  his  own  church  and  his  new  acquisition,  to  note  the 
Tsriation  in  the  margin,  either  in  Latin  (as  it  existed),  or  in  its 
Greek  equivalent,  or  perhaps  in  both,  the  former  for  his  own 
oatk£Bction,  the  latter  for  the  information  of  his  successors  who 
might  not  be  '  docti  sennones  utriusque  linguaB.'     The  follow- 
ing examples  may  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this 
distnrUng  influence  operated,  and  to  direct  the  eye  of  the 
stodent  to  the  many  instances  of  it  which  exist  as  yet  unnoticed. 
L — Marc  i.  41.,  o  Se  ^Irjaovs  airXajx^''^^^^^  ifcrelvas  rfjv 
X^P^  airav  rp^aro,  /c.  t.  X.     The  Codex  Bezse  has  the  extra- 
ofdtnary  variation   opyicOeh  instead   of  (nrXay^urOeif,     The 
Codex  Yeronensis  omits  the  word  altogether.     The  antiquity  of 
the  reading  op^urdsU  (Mratus')  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  old 
■ote-Hieronymian  versions.  But  it  is  manifestly  an  absurd  one : 
and  it  »  a  plausible  conjecture  that  it  sprang  up  from  a  re- 
tnmdation  of  the  Latin  word  '  commotus,'  which  itself  is  indif- 
ferently the  equivalent  of  opyiaBih  and  <nr7iay)(vurdeis.     This 
is  the  notion  of  the  paradoxical  vnriter  we  have  just  spoken  of. 
To  na  it  appears  more  likely  that '  iratus '  is  the  reUc  of '  mise- 
•  ratas,'  a  marginal  Latin  interpretation  of  <TirXarfxyur0£i9  (  Vulg, 
■liserltts),  of  which  the  first  two  or  three  letters  were  worn 
away,  and  the  rest  obscured,  in  the  copy  from  which  the  tran- 
•oript  of  the  MSS.  a,  <f,  and  some  others,  was  made.   ^OfxyurOeU 
ia,  of  course,  the  regular  Greek  equivalent  of  *  iratus.' 

II. — Marc,  xu  8.,  the  Textus  Receptus  lias  woXXol  Si  (koI 
wvXXoi*  B.C.)  T^  Ifidrui  avr&v  Jhrrpaxrav  elf  rijv  oSov,  SXKoi  Si 
^rUSaSof  bmmp  ix  r&v  SivSptav  koI  S<rrp6»aav  {t<rrpoi>vwov' 
sc  c  ft.  c)  m  T^v  iiov.  For  the  last  clause  the  Vatican  Codex 
I  fiL)  has  the  variation  SKKoi  hi  <mfiaZa9  Ki^vm  ix  r&v  ayp  A  v. 
Xov  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive  how  both  these  read- 
ni%ht  be  derived  from  a  common  original,  if  it  were  not 
the  ftnuige  discrepancy  between  arfp&v  and  SivSptov.  But 
wofds  can  never  have  been  directly  interchanged  with  one 

TOU  XCIT.    Ka  CXCI.  T> 
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another.  The  change  nnist  have  come  through  a  Ladft  Tension ; 
^  arborum/  the  tnuaslation  of  ^ipmv,  becaaae  rewUly  altered 
into  (or  taken  for)  ^aryorutn/  and  the  Greek  eqim^feat  of  this 
{arfpSny)  waa  placed  in  the  nuu^^  as  an  altomalite  readn^  to 
Bevopmv.  The  true  reading  is  (we  have  little  doubt>  to  be 
gathered  from  the  combinaticm  of  the  two  sonrceat  mm  ttdXXo) 
T^  iftdrui  ain&p  tarrpokraif  bU  r^v  oScfp,  SKK(h  Si  anfiiaSar  mi* 
'^XMVT99  he  r&v  SipSpc9V» 

III. — Luc  xiv.  5.  The  reading  of  the  Textns  Seoeptaa  as 
rmn  vfi&v  Svo9  fi  fiovs  H9  ^icLp  moAroi ;  if  t^ieie  were  no 
Tariattons  in  the  MSS.  there  would  be  nothing  here  bu^  whttt 
might  be  expected.  The  two  animals,  ^  the  asa'  and  'the^oac^' 
are  continually  coupled  t<^ther  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  may  naturally  be  expected  in  c<mnexion  with  mie 
another  here*  But  how  to  account  for  4he  extraordinary  vari4* 
tion  of  the  older  Greek  MS&  ?  With  two  exceptions  the 
uncial  codices  all  have  the  readipg,  rlvo9  vfAv  vUt  ^  ficSf  att 
^pifop  TTSo-ciTOi ;  *  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  SON  or  an  ox  iaU 
'  into  a  pit  ?' — a  reading  which  is  obviously  au  absurd  one,  but 
which  is  sanctioned  not  only  by  a  lai^  number  of  uncial  MS&« 
but  by  some  versions  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  Of  the  two 
exceptions  the  one  is  the  Vatican  Codex,  which  has  o  vlos  (a 
reading  which  would  witness  against  itself  by  the  article^  even 
if  there  were  nothing  suspidous  about  t/tot) ;  and  the  other,  the 
Codex  Bezce,  which  furnishes  a  due  to  the  whole  diffirakj. 
That  MS.  has  ripop  i^  vfA&w  irpofiarov  fi  j3w9  iU  ^piap  vwtmrmi ; 
The  Latin  equivalent  of  irpofiarop  (ovts)  being  written  in  tke 
margin  of  a  Greds  M&  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  wosd,  was 
no  doubt  taken  b^  transcribe  for  a  Greek  word  erroneously 
spelt,  and  indicatmg  an  aUemoHve  reading.  One  probably 
thought  the  initial  letter  forced  out  of  its  proper  plao(^  and  that 
for  avt9  was  to  be  read  vio9.  Another,  taking  the  initial  letter 
for  the  article,  thought  that  the  o  of  the  last  syllable  had  been 
omitted,  and  that  by  ovis  was  meant  o  viiif,  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  Codex.  Whether  &vo9  is  an  arbitrary  correction  of  the 
senseless  reading  t/iios',  or  whether  there  were  two  very  early 
alternative  readings,  Tivo9  xffi&v  irpo/Sarop  ^  fiov9  ,and  ripo9  vfi&v 
Svo9  ^  /9ot)9,  we  wUl  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  we  think 
no  one,  whose  attention  has  been  once  called  to  the  matter,  wtU 
doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  reading  Tl;if09  vpAv  vlo9^  fioih 
(which  has  far  more  wdghty  MSS.  authority  than  any  other), 
grew  up  in  the  way  we  have  described  through  the  intervention 
of  a  Latin  version. 

The  edition  of  Mr.  Alford  is,  so  far  as  llie  apparatus  criUcus 
goes,  entirdy  based  upon  the  cdlations  of  Scholz,  Lachnuum, 
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ttid  .Ijflchendorf ;  and^  of  couib^,  shares  in*  whatever  defects 

imif^ezist'iQ  these.     His  arrangement  of  ^lariotus  readings  is 

DCMKh  mora -agreeable  to  the  eye  Aan  those  of  his  predecessors ; 

and  he  has  a^pted  a  typogra^cai  contrivance  as  useful  as  it  is 

omilley  by  means  t)f  which  the  reader  observes^  at  the  banning 

«£  every  page^  what  primary  anthorities  exist  fixr  the  constitu^ 

tion  of  the  text.     A  little  extension  of  this^  to  show  with  equal 

fiicifiiy  where  a  lacuna  commences  in  any  one  of  these,  would 

be  a  further  improvements    :Bttt  we  cannot  bestow  undivided 

praise  upcm  this  part  of  his  work.     He  has  lost  sight  of  the  dis* 

tiactions  carefully  observed  by  Lachmann,   has  very  much 

tinder-valued  the  ancient  codices  containing  the  Latin  versions*, 

and  has  encumbered  his  margin  with  oonfirmations  of  lections 

£txn  ecdesiastical  writers  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify  for 

mWBA  of  referenees.     The  number  of  variations^  likewise,  which 

be  has  excluded  from  mention,  as  unimportant  to  the  sense,  is 

ao  gtreat,  that  the  character  of  the  several  M6S.  is  in  many 

eaaea  effeotnaliy  masked  by  their  concealment.     The  Alexan*^ 

diian  forms  sbrav,  eixav^  tkOdixo,  &c.  -— *  the  insertion  or  omission 

of  ibe  article  before  proper  namesi  the  insertbn  or  omission 

of  the  words  outop^  or  'Iiyo-ofo,  or  auroh,  or  irpos  avrhvy  &e.  — 

ike  variations  which  occur  in  the  connexion  of  sentences,  such 

as  cnrottpMis  ihnu,  shrsy  oiv^  &c  —  and  'mere  transpositions  of 

*•  words,'  are  all  included  among  Mr.  Alford's  reticences.     But 

if  importance  to  the  sense  is  to  be  the  sole  condition  on  which  a 

varialian  may  daim  admittance  into  the  margin,  the  book  might 

'  have  been  yet  diminished  in  bulk  very  considerably.  At  present 

the  apparatHs  critieus  labours  under  the  feiult  of  being  both 

ineon^ilete  and  cumbrous,  —  almost  useless  to  the  prcaessed 

scholar,  and  quite  unmanageable  by  the  student.   The  accounts, 

too,  of  the  several  MSS.  are  far  too  meagre  to  convey  any  real 

tnfimnatiott  of  their  'character  to  any  one  who  is  not  already 

tolerably  well  acquainted .  wiUi  :them;  and  some  of  the  stater 

flwnts  are  very  inaccurate,  apparentiy  from  the  drcumstance  of 

an  undoe  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  description  of  an  inters 

ttecyate  authority.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  account  which  is 

given  of  the  principle  upon  which  Lachmonn  daasifies  his  autho- 

iHies,  aa  dividing  them  into  primary  and  secondary,  is  calculated 

io  produce  a  verpr  false  impression  of  the  method  really  pursued 

hj  that  distinguished  scholar.   Again,  apparently  fc^owing  only 

•  Of  these  Bcntley  says  in  a  letter  to  Wetstein,  *  Hnjusmodi  La- 
*  tinos  veterrimos  vcd  Qrsecis  ipsis  praetulerim.'  This  preference^  it 
shoold'be  r^nembered,  was  with  reference  to  the  special  purpose  he 
had  in  hand. 
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the  account  of  Tischendorf,  Mr.  Alford  describes  the  Bentleian 
collation  of  the  famous  Vatican  Codex  as  being  made  by  *  Thomas 

*  Bentley,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  unde,  the  great  Bentley, 
'  for  that  purpose;  and  was  assisted  by  Mico,  an  Italian.'  Thomas 
Bentley  himself  tells  a  very  different  story.  *  Mico  is  dead,'  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  (March  25.  1726);  *but  there's 

*  an  able  young  man  in  his  place.'  All  that  he  himself  did  was 
to  verify  the  collation  of  Mico :  —  *  I  send  you  the  collation, 

*  that  you  may  see  whether  'tis  the  same  with  Mice's.   I  opened 

*  at  random,  and  fell  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts ;  so  b^an 
'  the  27th  chapter.  ....  Besides  the  27th  of  the  Acts,  I  did  a 

*  chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  another  to  tlie 

*  Ephesians.  You'll  have  them  in  the  next'  (Aug.  2.  1726.) 
Three  years  afterwards  Bentley,  who  probably  had  been  curious 
to  know  every  particular  of  this  venerable  codex,  obtained, 
through  the  agency  of  Baron  Stosch,  a  copy  of  the  interlineary 
<ind  marginal  readings,  whicb  was  made  by  the  Abb6  Bulotta, 
who  got  forty  scudi  for  the  job.  {Letter  from  Baron  de  Stosch  in 
the  Bentley  Correspondence^  July  9.  1729.)  These  circum- 
stances are  thus  mixed  up  by  Tischendorf,  whom  Mr.  Alford 
takes  unsuspiciously  as  his  guide:  —  ^Thomie  Bentleii,  quern 
'  ad  id  n^otii  Bomam  miserat  avunculus  Bicardus  celeberrimus, 

*  coUationem  factam  potissimum  Miconis  Itali  manu  transcripsit 

*  Woidius,  transcriptnmque  edidit  Henricus  Ford  in  appendice 

*  ad  editionem  Novi  Testamenti  e  cod.  ms.  Alexandrino  1799.' 
These  and  such  like  inaccuracies  are  perhaps  of  no  great  import* 
auce  in  themselves ;  for  the  whole  portion  of  the  volume  in 
which  they  occur  will  probably  be  passed  over  by  ninety-nine 
readers  out  of  every  hundred :  but  Uiey  ought  not  to  have  been 
incurred  by  any  one  who  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  discussing  the  various  philological  problems  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Text  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  a  class  of  readers 
that  must  take  his  assertions  on  trust. 

Mr.  Alford,  in  eighty-eight  pages  of  Prolegomena,  has  at- 
tempted to  discuss  the  weighty  questions  relative  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Four  Grospek,  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
Perhaps  it  was  necessary,  from  the  comprehensive  character 
which  he  has  given  to  hb  notes,  that  this  should  be  done ;  as 
otherwise  the  principles  upon  which  some  of  his  best  explana- 
tions rest  might  be  misunderstood.  But  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
jects he  has  entered  upon  is  such,  that  even  the  most  learned  and 
diligent  might  well  be  excused  for  treating  them  somewhat  in- 
adequately ;  and  this,  haste  and  the  desire  of  compression  has  in 
several  instances  compelled  him  to  do.  He  considers  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew 
(x.r.  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine),  while  he  treats  as  en^ 
tirely  futile  the  statement  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  St  Peter.  In  weighing  the  au- 
thorities for  the  latter  statement,  he  says  *  we  may  observe  that 

*  the  matter  to  which  they  refer  is  not  one  of  patent  fact^  —  such 

*  as  Matthew's  Gospel  having  been   originally  composed  and 

*  published  in  Hebrew,  —  but  one  which  could,  from  its  nature, 

*  have  been  known  to  very  few  persons.'  This  is,  it  appears  to 
u?,  a  very  erroneous  st^itement  of  the  case.  The  close  connex- 
ion of  St.  Peter  with  St.  Mark  as  his  companion  and  spiritual 
con  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  St.  Mark's  mother  was  the  Mary, 
to  whose  house  Peter  resorted  immediately  after  his  miraculous 
delivery  from  prison.  (Acts,  xii.  12.)  And  if  St.  Mark  did  follow 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle  in  his  compilation,  this  would  be 

*  a  patent  fact'  on  the  very  instant  of  its  publication;  for  the 
whole  of  its  authority  would  be  derived  from  that  very  circum- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  Gospel  by  St. 
^latthew  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  completely  a  matter  of 
hearsay  until  the  time  of  Jerome.  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  iii.  39.) 
does  not^ve  the  fact  as  on  the  authority  of  John  the  Presbyter 
—  which  Mr.  Alford  states  him  to  do,  —  although  he  does  ex- 
plicitly quote  John  as  the  source  of  what  he  says  respecting  St. 
>f  ark.  And  the  expression  which  Eusebius  applies  to  Papias, 
api}p  ra  iravra  XoytanaTos  (which  Mr.  Alford  strangely  considers 
to  implv  the  *  giving  him  all  weight  as  an  historic  witness '),  is 
perfectly  explained  by  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  himself  in  the 
very  same  chapter  of  Eusebius's  History.  He  entertained  tha 
very  natural  feeling  of  intense  interest  for  every  anecdote  which- 
he  could  gather  from  such  as  had  themselves  conversed  with  any> 
of  the  favoured  number  that  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
touched  with  their  own  hands,  the  Incarnate  Word.     '  If  any 

*  one  happened  to  arrive,'  says  he,  *  who  had  kept  company  with 
'  the  elders,  I  used  to  inquire  of  them  the  stories  told  by  the 

*  elders.  What  did  Andrew,  and  what  did  Peter  say  ?  what 
'  Philip?  what  Thomas?  what  James?  or  what  does  John,  or 
'  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples  ?  and  Aristion, 

*  and  John  the  Elder  [the  disciples  of  the  Lord]*  —  what  do 

*  they  eav  ?     For  my  notion  was,  that  what  I  got  out  of  the 

*  books  did  not  do  me  so  much  good  as  what  I  heard  from  the 

*  living  voice  still  remaining.'  This  disposition,  of  course,  made 
fiim  'a  man  full  of  anecdotes  on  all  subjects,'  and  is  quite  com- 
patible with  that  *  meagre  understanding '  {a^tpa  afwcpos  rev 

^  The  words  in  brackets  are  probably  an  interpolation. 
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povvy  Etiaeb.  iiL  30;)  *  which  appeared  from  his  works,'  and  which 
made  him,  among  other  half-fabiilou8(^t;dtM(iOTi^)  stories,  relate 
that  a  millennium  reign  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  to  come  to  pass 
upon  the  existing  earth.  But, it  raiders  him  a  very  uncertain 
authority  for  a  story  which  involves  so  many  difficulties  as  the 
Hebrew  orimnal  of  St*  Mattbew'B  Gospel.  The  testimony  of 
Irenasus  we  mdeed  have  no  right,  as  Mn  Alford  says,  to  consider 
as  necessarily  derived  from  Papias.  But  what  does  it  amount 
to  ?  *  Mat&ew,'  he  says,  ^  published  a  written  gospel  amoi^ 
*  the  Hebrews,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
'  and  laying  tiie  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Bome.'  Thia 
according  to  Mr.  Alford's  allowing,  cannot  be  earlier  thaa  61 
A.D.  But  long  before  this  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  far 
and  wide  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  is  it  likely  that  the  Chri&^ 
tians  of  Palestine  should  all  the  time  have  depended  on  solely 
oral  instruction ;  and  still  that  it  should  afterwards  have  been 
found  necessary  to  record  the  staple  of  this,  not  in  the  Gxeek 
language,  whidi  would  insure  its  wide  circulation,  but  in  the 
vernacular  dialect  ?  And  even  if  so  written,  and  at  so  long  an 
:  interval  after  the  events  which  it  relates,  is  it  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  incomplete  to  such  an  extent  as  to  omit  all  acooimt  of 
the  Ascension  ?  —  or  that  if  it  had  contained  this,  the.  translator 
imd  compiler  of  the  existing  Gospel  would  not  have  inserted  it? 
All  these  difficulties  follow  at  once  from  the  statem^it  of  Ire- 
nfeus,  that  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
while  St  Paul  was  in  Borne.  But  this  statement  is  the  only 
thing  which  gives  a  distinctive  character  to  his  authority.  If 
we  separate  this  portion  from  the  rest,  by  supposing  it  a  mere 
error  of  calculation  on  the  part  of  Irenseus,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  residue  as  reposing  on  any  other  foundation  than  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Papias. 

Besides  these  two  authorities,  Mr.  Alford  relies  upon  the  tra^ 
^ition  (ap»  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  10.)  that  Pantamus,  (m,  his  arrival 
as  a  missionary  in  India,  found  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  there^ 
written  in  Hebrew  letters^  and  said  to  have  been  left  by  St< 
Bartholomew.  This  is  probably  a  different  tradition  from  the 
one  of  which  Papias  is  the  source,  but  the  same  with  that  which 
Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.)  gives.  Their  identity  is 
shown  by  the  description  of  the  work.  It  is  not  said  to  be- 
written  "Efipaurrl,  but  'Efipaucot?  ypdfifuur^v.  And  Origen's 
statement  does  iK>t  only  exist  in  Eusebius,  but  in  the  extant 
commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  where  he  himself  states  (which  lA 
not  quite  clear  from  Eusebius)  that  ^  a  tradition  '  is  the  source  of 
his  information*  When  we  consider  that  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
was  his  nmsier,  and  Panta^us  Clement's,  the  identity  of  the 
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tradttkm  becomes  clear  bejond  all-doubt  The  combination  of 
the  two  traditions  appears  in  Epiphanius^  another  of  Mr.  Alford's 
authorities — strangely  enough!  as  he  expressly  identifies  the 
'  Hebrew  *  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  with  the  Gospel  xaff 
^EfifMujvf,  whieh  he  asserts  to  be  used  by  the  Ebionite  and 
Connthiaa  heretics ;  —  &»  ra  oKfjOif  ianv  ihrslp  ot^  Mardcuof 
|ftOMo»  *Effipaiari  teal  'Efifuilicoif  ypdfifAa<riv,     k.  t,  X. 

These  are  the  only  authorities  brought  by  Mr.  Alford  which^ 
properly  roeaking,  can  be  said  to  exist  for  the  puzzling  state* 
meat  c^  St  Matthew  having  written  his  Gospel  in  Hehreviu 
The  others  on  which  he  relies,  will  rather  help  us  to  exphun  it 
These  are  Ensebius  and  Jerome.  The  former^  says  Mr.  Alford, 
shows  <thi^  he  Atm^e/f  believed  St  Matthew's  Gospel  to  have 
'  been  written  in  Hebrew.'  He  undoubtedly  states  mcidentally 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  the  expression  oyfn  roO  aafi^ 
pamni  (Matt  xxviii.  1.)  came  from  the  translator.  But  it  seems 
pi«t^  plain  that  in  saying  this,  he  did  no  more  than  acquiesce 
IB  the  cqiinum  corrent  at  CsBsaiea,  hia  native  city,  that  the  Syro^ 
Cfaaldaio  gospel  in  the  library  of  his  friend  Pamphilus  there, 
was  the  origuud  of  St  Matthew.  Now  this,  it  is  positively 
ceriatMf  was  nothing  more  than  a  versioa-  from  the  Greek  of  the 
Gtospd  Moff  'E/Spalovs.  Jerome  himself  at  first  thought  that  it 
was  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  translated  it  into  both  Greek 
and  Latin  from  a  copy  which  he  obtained  at  Beroea  in  Syria. 
This  appears  from  his  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,  written  in 
Ae  year  392.  Six  years  later,  in  his  Conunentary  on  Matthew, 
he  spoke  more  doubtfully  about  it,  —  ^  quod  vocatur  a  pkrisque 

*  Matthiei  authenticum.'  Later  still,  in  his  book  on  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  written  in  the  year  415,  he  modifies  this 
account  still  further,  describing  the  work  as  the  '  Evangelium 
'  juxta  Hebneos,  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  ^yroque  sermone,  sed 

*  Hebraids  Uteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie 
'Nazareni,  secundum  Apoetolos,  sive,  ut  plerique  auiumant, 
Moxta  Matth«um,  quod  et  in  Cfesariensi  habetur  bibliotheca.' 
Few  persons  will  doubt  that  this  Syro-Chaldw^  document^ 
tmUen  in  Hebrew  letters^  was  what  Pantenus  found  among  the 

*  Indi,'  which  are  to  be  looked  for  far  west  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  India ;  and  that  its  existence,  combined  with  the  vague 
mort  of  Papias,  constitutes  the  sole  foundation  for  the  assertion^ 
of  Eusebius.  Thus  the  casual  reoiark  of  a  professed  anecdote- 
coOecUMT,  whose  judgment  is  entirely  disabled  by  the  historian 
who  records  it,  is,  after  all,  the  sole  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  St  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew.  So  little  is 
lb.  Alford  justified  in  terming  this  opinion  one  ^  in  accordance 
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*  with  the  testunony  of  the  early  Church,  unanimous  as  it  is,  and 

*  derived  from  so  many  independent  sources.'* 

The  external  testimony  to  the  influence  of  St.  Peter  on  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  may  or  may  not  be  deserving  of  implicit  credit, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  much  fuller  than  that  to  the  Hebrew 
original  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  testimony  of 
Irena^us  is  the  same  for  both  facts.  That  of  Papias  himself  is 
exceeded  by  the  statement  of  John  the  Presbyter,  expressly 
cited  by  Papias.  Besides  this  there  is  the  evidence  of  the 
African,  TertuUian,  as  regards  St.  Mark.  And  finally,  (a  pass* 
age  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Alford's  notice,)  Justin  Martyr,  in 
one  of  the  very  few  passages  in  which  he  distinctly  refers  to  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  actually  quotes  it  as  the  aTrofivrffiovevfiara  of 
Peter.  (Mark,  xii.  16 — 18.,  quoted  in  the  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
§.  106.)  Any  conclusion  from  internal  evidence  as  to  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  contained,  or  what 
omitted,  must  be  extremely  uncertain,  even  if  the  original 
structural  character  were  more  accurately  ascertained  than  is  at 
present  the  case.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  passage 
(xvi.  7.)  which  Mr.  Alford  points  out  as  a  remarkable  proof  that 
bt.  Peter  cannot  have  superintended  the  composition,  is  put  for- 
ward by  another  ingenious  writer  f  among  the  evidences  that  he 
did. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  xvi.  9 — 20., 
is  deficient  in  the  Vatican  Codex,  and  did  not  find  a  place  in 

*  The  haste  which  necessarily  results  from  undertaking  too  com* 
prehensive  a  task,  shows  itself  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Alford's  work  very 
palpably.  Thus  a  passage  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  referring  to 
the  existing  Greek  Gospel,  is  combined  with  one  from  Irenseus,  which 
relates  to  the  hypothetical  Hebrew  one  (p.  26.).  Again,  Jerome  is 
produced  as  an  authority  for  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  as  existing  in  the 
library  at  Caesarea,  in  a  passage  where  he  positively  identifies  the 
Caesarean  Gospel  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (p.  24.); 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  does  this,  Mr  Alford  quotes  a  German 
writer,  Ebrard,  as  plainly  showing,  *  that  whatever  similarity  these 

*  documents  may  have  had  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  they  were  always 

*  regarded  as  distinct  from  it^  (p.  23.).  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
£brard's  work,  but  cannot  conceive  him  to  rest  on  any  stronger 
iground  than  the  many  passages  in  Jerome  {e,  g,  Comm.  in  Matth. 

xii.  10.,  Id.  in  Matth.  xxvii.  54.),  in  which  their  distinctness  is  shown 
plainly  enough ;  but  it  is  a  distinctness  from  the  existing  Greeks  not 
the  imaginary  Hebrew  Gospel. 

f  Townson,  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  p.  146.  It  is  almost 
mortifying  to  find  so  many  positions  of  this  acute  and  agreeable 
writer  break  down,  as  is  the  case  when  the  various  readings  are  con- 
sidered* 
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tbe  Eusebian  Canons.  In  the  Catenae,  no  commentary  exists 
upon  it.  In  one  of  the  MSS.,  a  note  states  that  an  alternative 
reading  of  about  seven  or  eight  lines  exists  in  some  copies. 
Another  mentions  that  although  omitted  as  spurious  in  the 
greater  number  of  copies,  the  writer  found  it  in  some  accurate 
ones,  among  which  was  *  the  Palestine  Gospel,'  and  accordindy 
preserved  it.  In  an  ante-Hieronymian  VS.  there  is  an  alternative 
for  verse  19.  Jerome  in  one  place  asserts  that  the  paragraph 
is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  Greek  copies  (ad  Hedib.  9.  iv.); 
but  in  another  place  maintains  the  opposite  opinion  (c  Pelag. 
iL  c  15.).  It  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  the  Sahidic  Version,  but 
to  be  found  in  every  other  except  the  Arabic.  In  the  Armenian, 
however,  it  is  separated  from  what  goes  before.  The  19th 
verse  is  quoted  by  the  Latin  Irei\£eus,  expressly,  as  in  the  end 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  But  several  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
(which  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein's  note)  show  that  there  was  a 
great  diversity  in  very  early  times.  The  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  statements  contained  in  it  with  those  of  Matthew,  un* 
doubtedly  disposed  some  of  the  Fathers  to  wish  to  be  rid  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  no  doubt  somewhat  difierent 
from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  and  presents  the  appearance  rather 
of  an  epitome  of  events  than  a  narrative.  Mr.  Alford  points 
out  some  of  these  peculiarities,  and  after  weighing  all  the 
evidence,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  probability  is  against 
its  being  the  genuine  production  of  the  Evangelist,  but  that  its 
authenticity  and  aut/iority  are  beyond  any  question,  and  that  it 
fo^BeaaeBJust  the  same  claim  to  reception  and  reverence  as  the  rest 
of,  the  Gospels.  On  the  contrary.  Cardinal  Cajetan  considers 
ihski  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  passage  by  the  early 
writers,  prevent  its  use  for  doctrinal  purposes.  And  if  it  be  re- 
member^ that  the  issue  is  not  only  between  its  rejection  and 
retention,  but  involves  the  further  question  of  the  value  of 
several  alternative  readings  (a  point  which  Mr.  Alford  does  not 
take  into  account),  it  seems  rash  to  regard  it  as  standing  on  so 
&m  a  basb  as  what  precedes  it.  ,      ^ 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Alford  fails  so  much  in  any  point,  as  in 
his  criticism  of  the  statements  made  by  the  early  Ecclesiastical 
writers  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  His  arbitrary 
assumption  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew,  and  his 
equally  arbitrary  rejection  of  the  account  which  makes  the 
narrative  of  St.  Mark  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  we  have  already  noticed.  He  also  throws  over  the 
statement  (certainly  not  in  itself  improbable)  of  Irenteus,  Ter- 
toUian,  and  Origen,  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  reposes  on  the  au- 
thority of    St.  Paul,  with  the  bold  assertion,  that    this  is 
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^  contradicted  by  the  express  assertion  of  the  Evangeliist  hmiself 
'  in  his  preface,  that  the  Gospel  was  compiled  and  arranged  by 
'  himself  &om  the  testimony  of  those  who  air  apjfrjs^from  the 
'  beginning  of  his  history,  were  q^e-^witnesses  or  ministers  of  the 

*  ioordf  among  whom  it  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  reckon  PauL* 
We  would  not  assert  that  these  were  not  St.  Luke's  sources  of 
information :  but  he  certainly  does  not  say  ihey  were*  What 
he  says  is,  that  the  aoconnts  which  had  already  been  framed  by 
many  rested  on  the  authority  of  those  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  Word  firom  the  banning  [of  our 
Lord's  ministry],  as  Mr,  Alfbrd  himself  (in  Us  note  on  the 
passage)  properly  interprets  the  preface.     He  then  sajrs  that 

*  he,  naving  carefully  followed  up  every  thing  from  the  verjf 
^Jirsty  (u  e.  the  annundatioA  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
cursor, tne  Baptist),  determined  to  add.a  regular  history  of  his 
own.  Surely  notlnng  but  extreme  haste  can  expliun  the  num- 
mary rejection  of  a  &rly  authenticated  tradition  on  really  no 
grounds  at  alL  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tradition  looks 
like  a  fiction  to  account  for  any  notice  either  in  the  Ground  or 
the  Book  of  Acts  which  suggests  who  was  their  common  author. 
If  we  were  left  entirely  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  at  least  as  likely,  perhaps  more  so,  to  infer  that 
Timothy  was  liie  author,  as  Luke.  We  cannot  help,  therefore, 
contending  that  Mr.  Alford  has  here  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of 
most  gratuitous  injustice  to  the  conmionly  received  accounts 
Neither  is  he  (we  think)  more  happy  when  he  strives  to  make 
up  by  internal  evidence  for  the  external  evidence  which  he  has 
rejected.  Two  of  the  passages  which  he  cites  (GaL  L  12. ; 
Ejdies.  iii.  3.),  surely  relate  not  to  a  communication  of  historical 
facts,* — ^ which  must  have  undoubtedly  been  familiar  to  Paul 
while  he  was  a  persecutor,  —  but  to  a  spiritual  enlightenment 
which  interpreted  all  the  fkcts,  and  showed  them  to  hun  in  their 
true  bearing,  working  in  him  the  intuition  that  the  Divine  Dis- 
pensation which  he  was  resisting  was  the  fulfilment  of  ^  the  hope 
'  of  Israel.'  In  Cor.  xi.  23.  the  variations  airo  rov  teuplov,  irapi  rcH 
twploVf  and  diro  dsou  throw  a  great  suspicion  on  the  genuineness 
of  any  one;  and  the  examination  of  the  MSS.  in  Luc.  xxii.  19. 
seqq.  will,  we  think,  incontestably  show  that  the  correspondence 
of  that  passage  with  the  account  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co«»i 
rinthians  is  due  (in  those  codices  where  it  appears)  to  a  la^er 
hand  than  the  Evangelist.  The  only  remaining  passage  luged 
by  Mr.  Alfturd  (1  Cor.  xv.  4.)  proves  nothing  at  all,  except  tlwt 
the  fact  mentioned  in  it  occurred,  and  was  of  course  notorious. 
If  St  Luke  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  merely  firom  St. 
Paul,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  also  relate  the  appearance  of 
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the  Lord  to  tiie '  fire  hundred  brethren  at  once/  and  thai  to 
'  James.*  The  argument  derived  from  the  observation  of  *  a 
*  nndlar  cast  of  mind  and  feeling'  in  the  Apostle  and  the 
Bviiiigelist,  and  some  others  even  more  fine-drawn^  we  do  not 
^oose  to  enter  into.  Tbey  app^r  to  us  infinitely  more,  uncer- 
tain than^he  vaguest  statement  which  the  credulity  of  a  Papias 
or  a  Hegesippos  ever  indulged  in :  and  we  think  that  the,casti-» 
gatkm  which  Mr.  Alfi)rd  is^  in  the  course^  of  his  commentary^ 
aomewhst  too  much  in  the  habit  of  inflicting;  either  by  words^  or 
bitterer  notes  of  admiration^  upon  his  German  predecessors  in 
j^obgicai  matters^  would  be  no  less  well,  bestowed  now  and 
then  upon  some  of  their  didactic  interpretations^  of  which  he 
•ntertams  a  m<n*e  favourable  opinion 

We  have  occupied  so  mudi  space  in  examining  Mr.  Alford's 
Tfews  respecting  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic  Goqiels^  that 
we  can  spare  very  little  for  that  of  St.  John.  In  fact,  we^  are 
disposed  to  go  along  with  him  here  in  most  of  his  opinions^  even 
in  that  one  in  which  he  diffiars  from  the  prevalent  view,  which 
regaids  the  fourth  Gospel  as  written  with  the  object  of  furnish- 
ing a  supplement  to  uie  other  three*  We  so  far  agree 'with 
Mr*  Alfirad,  as  to  think  that  the  tradition  to  this  eifect  arose 
ont  of  an  imagined  suitableness  (althou^  be  is  in  error  in 
saying  that  Origen  and  Clement  do  not  appeal  to  a  tradition): 
but,  at  tlie  same  time^  we  are  not  sure  that,  when  the  text  of 
die  four  Qospds  has  been  restored  as  near  to  its  primitive  form 
as  we  believe  to  be  possible,  tiie  phenomena,  which  seem  opposed 
to  tide  theory,  may  not  in  some  degree  disappear.  As  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  the  arguments  agidnst  it  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  futile,  as  hardly  to  require  a  serious  refutation. 
The  view  wfaidi  he  gives  firom  Xiuecke  of  its  relation  to  the 
other  tiiree,  and  of  the  character  of  the  age  and  section  of  the 
Churdi  in  vrhidi  the  Evangelist  lived,  is  so  clear  and  luminous, 
as  in  itself  to  furnish  every  reader  with  a  reply  to  possible 
Cwjections. 

We  will  conclude  with  the  notice  of  one  otiier  point,  which 
win  be.stttgested  to  the  Enclish  reader  by  the  views  which 
Mr.  Alford  puts  forward  relative  to  the  oral  accounts^  which  he 
eonsiderB  to  form  the  basis  of  >  the  sacred  histories.  These  oral 
narratives  have  notJiing  in  common  with  the  *  Oral  Tradition/ 
with  which  the  public  has  of  late  been  dosed  usgue  ad  nauseam, 
— a  fictitious  abstraction,  originally  taken  up  by  Gnostic  heretics 
in  order,  anUe  qui  eoute,  to  reconcile  their  absurd  i^osophy 
with  the  pliun  and  simple  statements  of  the  Apostolic  writings. 
The  problem  of  the  On^n  of  Evil  made  them  desire  to  combine 
the  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  notion  that  the  Creator 
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of  the  Universe  was  not  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  as,  of  course, 
not  a  page  of  Scripture  could  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense 
without  exhibitmg  the  blasphemy  of  such  a  tenet,  they  broached 
the  insane  theory  that  the  Apostles  themselves  communicated 
the  real  knowledge  of  divine  things  not  in  writing,  but  orally, 
and  in  views  utterly  opposed  to  their  written  teaching  (Irenasus, 
iii.  cop.  2,),  They  based  an  imputation,  at  which  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  equally  revolt,  on  two  passages  of 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  6. :  *  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  them 

*  that  are  perfect:  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the 

*  princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought;  but  we  speak  the 

*  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery ; '  and  2  Tim.  i.  14. :  *  That  good 

*  thing  which  was  committea  unto  thee  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

*  whicn  dwelleth  in  us.'*  This  *  Oral  Tradition'  is  the  genuine 
ancestor  of  the  technical  frapaZotm  (as  contradistinguished  from 
^pa^)y  which  has  been  adopted  into  the  Bomish  Church,  and  sane-" 
tioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, — the  fruitful  parent 
of  non  natural  interpretations  and  dishonesty  of  every  kind.  The 
TrapdBoais  of  the  earliest  Christians  is  not  a  technical  term  at  all, 
but  a  mere  general  expression,  inclusive  of  every  thing  which 
had  been  received  relative  to  Christian  faith  or  Christian 
practice,  whether  written  or  unwritten, — a  sense  in  which  it  is 
constantly  used  by  St  Paul. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Faith  every  thing  was  unwritten  ex  ne- 
cessitate rei ;  not  from  any  especial  regard  for  that  mode  of  com- 
munication, but  because  there  was  no  reason  apparent  for  adopt- 
ing any  other,  and  this  mode  was  an  obvious  one.  Those  who 
had  been  made  partakers  in  any  degree  of  the  enlightening  Word 
of  Truth,  went  away  telling  others  what  they  had  heard  and  seen^ 
But  of  the  many  who  did  this,  only  the  chosen  few,  on  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  descended  in  all  his  fulness,  preserved  the  divine 
transaction  in  all  its  integrity, — only  the  sent  were  endowed 
with  the  constant  and  unvarying  spiritual  discernment, — the 
plenary  inspiration,  which  preserved  them,  as  in  a  panoply  of  proof, 
irom  all  alloy  of  the  astounding  errors  which  were  nfe  in  those 
days.  The  divine  fire  which  warmed  their  hearts,  remains  even 
to  this  day,  in  the  records  which  they  left  behind  them,  *  to  be 
'  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  the  faith.' f    But,  in  the  meantime^ 

*  This  last  appears  from  TertuUian,  De  Praescript.  haeretic-  §  25m 
The  verse  has  since  been  used  for  a  somewhat  analogous  purpose  by 
some  Anglican  divines,  who  would  have  found  their  own  theory  refuted 
by  anticipation,  if  they  had  taken  the  pains  to  study  Irenasus  ipstead 
of  the  preface  of  his  Jesuit  editor  (Mi^suet). 

t  Irensaus,  ill  cap.  9. 
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from  this  heavenly  gift  it  resulted^  that,  although  everywhere  else 
heresy  and  schism,  pride  and  vanity,  and  philosophy  coupled  in 
an  unblest  union  with  a  bastard  Christianity,  engendered  mon-- 
sirosities  of  every  kind,  whose  authors,  *  bringing  unhallowed 
*  fire  in  their  censers  to  the  altar  of  God,  drew  down  on  their 
'  beads  the  jud^ent  of  Nadab  and  Abiud,'  the  spiritual 
children,  and  children's  children  of  the  holy  Twelve,  still  pos« 
aessed  'the  sure  blessing  of  the  truth.'*  Even  in  the  most 
barbarous  regions,  where  the  merest  elements  of  civilisation 
were  unknown, — where,  from  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing 
not  existing,  such  a  thing  as  a  written  Gospel  had  never  been 
seen, — even  in  such  countries  *  the  unlettered  Christian  would,' 
says  Irenseus,  '  should  the  Gnostic  theories  be  named  to  him  in 
'  bis  own  tongue,  put  his  hands  in  his  ears  and  fly  to  avoid 
'  hearing  such  blasphemies.'  The  difference  between  the  heresies 
and  the  true  Church  in  those  early  days,  was  not  the  difference 
between  the  vagueness  of  oral  tradition  and  ih^  distinctness  of 
written  documents,  but  between  Apostolic  and  non- Apostolic 
sources  for  the  teaching  of  whatever  kind.  The  heretics  had 
their  written  Gospels;  and  they  were  much  more  numerous 
than  the  authentic  ones.t  And,  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
It  IS  evident  that,  wherever  he  went,  he  preached  all  the  main 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history  J  for  many  years  before  the  earliest 
of  the  existing  Gospels  could  have  been  composed.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  infant  Church,  just  leaping  from  her 
cradle,  immediately  took  thought  for  the  permanently  recording 
those  events  which  formed  her  actual  life.  It  is  as  absurd  as 
to  imagine  a  parent,  however  wise,  while  in  constant  daily 
intercourse  with  his  child,  carefully  day  bv  day  putting  his 
precepts  into  writing.  It  is  not  until  the  child  has  left  home 
and  bsen  exposed  to  the  influence  of  others,  and  perhaps  begins 
to  show  the  bad  effects  of  that  intercourse,  that  the  necessity 
forces  itself  upon  the  parent  of  putting  his  counsels  into  a 
permanent  shape.  Just  such  a  case  is  that  which  Mr.  Alford's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  implies ;  or,  rather  we  may 
say,  such  are  the  undoubted  historical  facts.  But  this  relative 
order,  in  point  of  time,  between  oral  teaching  and  teaching  from 

•  Irenseus,  iv.  cap.  26.  Charisma  ^eritatis  certum. 

t  Babesia  quattuor  habei  Evangelia;  haeresis  plurima. — Origen. 
HoroiL  i.  in  Lucam.  preserved  in  Jerome's  Latin  version  (0pp.  vii. 
p  248,). 

%  Compare,  for  instance,  the  passages,  2  Thess.  ii.  15.,  1  Cor.  xv. 
1—8.,  2  rim.  ii.  8.  with  TertuIJian.  De  prajsc  h.  §  13.  De  virg.  vel. 

§1. 
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Scripture^  has  no  more  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issae  between 
the  Bomish  and  the  Beformed  Communions,  than  the  conffiderat* 
tions  just  now  adduced  as  an  illurtration  would  have  upon  the 
question  whether^  if  Shakspeare  had  left  deseendants,  Jus  turn 
of  thought  would  be  gathered  with  greater  ^probability  hj  talking 
with  them,  or  by  reading  his  works  ?    < 

We  cannot  but  think,  that,  whaterer  errors  of  detail  Mr.  Al&rd 
may  be  chargeable  with  in  the  course  of  his  commentary,  they 
axe  much  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  truthful  and  earnest 
spirit  which  prerents  him  from  ever  patching  up  the  difficultieB 
which  occur  to  him;  and,  although  we  do  not  go  with  him 
in  his  extreme  suspidon  of  the  statements  which  have  come 
down  from  Christian  antiquity,  we  entirely  share  his  antipathy 
for  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  modem  harmonists.  He  has 
done  good  service  by  giving,  we  hope,  the  coup  de  grace  to  a 
system  which  is  productive  of  more  mischief  to  the  cause  oi  true 
religion  than  the  efforts  of  any  one  open  enemy  of  Christianity 
that  ever  lived ;  and,  although  we  cannot  but  fear  that  he  his 
exposed  himself  to  unnecessary  obloquy  by  casting  off  tiiie  veil 
afforded  by  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  such  censure  will  not  proceed  from  any  one  who 
has  made  himself  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 


Art,  IL  —  Notes  on  North  America^  Agricultural^  Economical^ 
and  Social  By  James  W.  P.  Johnston  :  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1851. 

/^uiTE  the  most  valuable,  and  often  the  most  interesting  books 
^^  of  travels,  are  those  written  by  parties  who  have  visited  the 
countries  they  describe,  with  a  distinct  and  spedal  purpose; 
who,  having  some  peculiar  brandi  of  study,  or  subject  of  interest 
of  their  own,  direct  their  attention  in  a  paramount,  if  not  an 
exclusive  manner,  to  whatev^  bears  upon  these  matters,  and 
bring  home  the  results  of  an  observation  pervaded  and  enlivened 
by  some  favourite  hypothesis,  and  distinguished  from  the  pro* 
ductions  of  vaguer  and  more  desultory  inquirers,  by  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  topics  of  which  they  treat.  It  is  true  that 
such  men,  if  not  strictly  on  their  guard,  are  in  danger  of  having 
their  observations  somewhat  warped  and  coloured  to  harmonise 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  of  seeing  facts  through  the  spectacles 
of  a  cherished  theory,  of  ignoring  or  overlooking  phenomena 
which  might  modify  or  overthrow  their  views ;  but  we  think 
that  this  peril  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  more  vivid 
reality  imparted  to  their  delineations,  and  tne  more  thorough 
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mastery  of  tbe  matter  in  faand^  whi6h  generally  stamp  the  pro- 
dsctions  of  the  writers  we  are  speaking  of.     America  has  been 
more  than  tmdally  fortunate  in  the  number  of  such  travellers 
wh6  bare  visits  her  ishores.     If  Mr.  Mackay's  sketches  of  the 
Western  Worid  comprehend  more  or  less  of  the  entire  panorama, 
die  has  been  represented  under  almost  every  special  phase  and  by 
oibaervers  of  every  class.      Men  of  trained  intellect  in  their 
several  departments  have  looked  at  her  from  all  possible  points 
of  view,  and  in  the  most  favourable  and  unfavourable  li^ts. 
Haoulton,  Buril  Hall,  and  Marryat  described'  American  *  Men 
^  «nd  IfannerB'  as  tbey  appear  in  general  sodety,  and  to  writers 
ef  aristoomtic  tastes.     Stuart  and   Miss  Martineau  depicted 
serial  fife  and  character  according  to  the  estimate  of  parties  of 
homebr  and  democratic  tendencies.      De  Beaumont   confined 
himself  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  all  its   wide- 
spreading  influences.      Tocqueville  studied  the  United  States 
with  the  eye  of  a  profound  political  philosc^her.     Reid  and 
Matthes<Hi  went  out  as  congregational  divines  to  see  how  far 
Christianity  can  hold  up  its  head  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
Chnrdi  Establi^ment.     Sir  Charles  Lyell  regarded  the  Ame- 
rican Continent  as  a  geologist,  and  examined  its  features  with 
the  ftcuteness  and  comprehension  of  a  mind  of  the  highest 
scientific  order.     And  now  Mr.  Johnston  gives  us  the  aspect 
in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  investigation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Professor,  master  of  the  art  of  cultivation  in  the  Old 
World,  and  setting  out  with  the  specific  purpose  of  examining 
and  describing  the  capabilities  and  peculiarities  of  the  New. 

The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Johnston's  work  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America,  respecting 
which  Englishmen  in  general  know  far  less  than  of  the  United 
States.  Vast  as  is  the  extent  of  these  colonies,  boundless  as  are 
ihdr  resources,  and  bright  and  glorious  as  we  would  fain  h6pe 
is  to  be'tiieir  ftiture)  they  are  lit^e  better  known  in  the  Moth^ 
Coontry  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  far  less  known  than 
por^ns  of  Europe  wholly  unconnected  with  us,  and  which  it 
takes  twice  as  long  to  reach.  For  one  educated  Englishman 
acquuttted  with  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  there  are  probably 
twenty  who  have  visited  Egypt,  and  a  hundred  who  are  familiar 
with  Kome.  Mr.  Johnston  riiall  give  his  own  account  of  his 
motives  and  purposes  in  visiting  North  America. 

*  Until  I  personally  visited  North  America,  my  own  notions  as  to 
the  agricultural  condition,  capabilities,  and  resources  of  the  several 
new  provinces  and  states  were,  I  now  find,  notwithstanding  all  I  had 
heard  and  read,  of  the  crudest,  most  general,  and  indefinite  character. 
The  exaggerations  of  interested  natives  and  settlers,  and  the  repe- 
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tition  of  such  exaggerations  by  travellers  who  knew  nothing  of  agri- 
culture themselves,  and,  like  myself  some  dozen  years  ago,  could 
scarcely  distinguish  bad  land  from  good:  tliese  were  all  the  infor. 
mation  our  journals  and  yearly  literature  afforded  us.  That  wheat 
and  Indian  com  poured  in  upon  us  at  times  from  those  regions,  we 
knew ;  that  some  portions  of  the  country  were  rich  and  fertile,  wo 
could  not  doubt ;  and  the  general  conclusion  in  the  public  mind  was, 
that  these  new  countries  were  generally  fertile,  that  inferior  land  was 
the  exception,  that  large  crops  were  every  where  reaped,  that  the 
fertility  of  the  whole  region  was  inexhaustible,  that  the  supply  of 
wheat  it  could  send  us  was  without  bounds,  and  that  if  those  wlio  tille/l 
the  land  and  raised  the  corn  in  these  countries  were  not  so  skilful  as 
the  average  of  our  own  farmers,  this  was  only  another  evidence  that 
nature  there  was  kinder  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  than  she  is  in  our 
own  country,  and  did  not  demand  at  his  hands  either  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  or  the  same  unceasing  toil.  One  of  my  objects  in 
visiting  North  America  was  to  remove  the  mistiness  of  my  own  ideas 
as  to  the  agricultural  character  and  condition  of  its  several  great 
regions,  to  test  the  seaming  exaggerations,  in  which,  as  if  by  some 
natural  law,  the  natives  and  residents  of  this  northern  part  of  the 
New  World  are  inclined  to  indulge.  I  was  desirous  also  of  obtaining 
a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  which  American  practice  bears  to  English 
practice ;  the  prospects  and  success  of  individual  American  to  those  of 
individual  English  and  Scotch  farmers  ;  American  past  and  future 
surplus  wheat  to  the  state  and  demands  of  the  English  market ;  the 
life  of  the  settler  in  these  ne\y  countries,  to  the  life  he  would  have 
led  had  he  remained  at  home.  On  a  few  of  these  points  I  have  ar- 
rived at  clear  and  definite  notions  —  not  hastily  I  believe  —  though 
some  of  them  may  still  be  incorrect.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  355.) 

Tlie  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Johnston's  voyage  to  America 
appears  to  have  been  a  request  on  the  part  of  *  the  Governor 

*  and  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  that  he  would 

*  visit  that  province  with  the  view  of  drawing  up  a  Report  in 

*  reference  to  its  agricultural  capabilities.'  The  state  of  things 
which  led  to  this  application  affords  such  a  curious  example  of 
the  collateral  and  unforeseen  evils  resulting  from  an  artificial  and 

*  protective '  policy,  that  we  shall  place  it  briefly  before  our 
readers,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  own  words.  In 
the  year  1848,  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  began  to  be 
seriously  uneasy  concerning  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
colony.  Their  import  and  export  trade  was  declining  in  an 
alarming  ratio;  the  timber  trade,  on  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  rely  as  their  main  stay,  was  rapidly  falling  off; 
the  labourers  who  had  been  engaged  in  it,  a  restless  but  ener- 
getic race  of  men  like  our  navigators,  were  emigrating  to  other 
provinces ;  and  as  the  New  Brunswickers  had  been  accustomed 
actually  to  import  a  large  portion  of  the  *  bread-stuffs  *  which 
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they  consamed,  it  became  a  matter  of  deep  anxiety  how  this 
altered  state  of  things  was  to  be  met. 

'  If  Imnber,  as  a  staple  export,  was  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  the 
fatare  wants  of  the  colony  in  the  way  of  paying  for  the  necessary 
imports  of  West  India  produce  and  of  flour,  upon  what  were  the 
colonics  to  fall  back  ?  Were  the  hitherto  undervalued  agricultural 
resources  of  the  colony  greater  than  had  heen  supposed  ?  Could  its 
18,000,000  of  acres  really  be  made  to  support  a  population  of  210,000 
inhabitants,  and  thus  enable  them  to  dispense  at  least  with  the  large 
importation  of  bread  stufis,  for  wluch  they  had  hitherto  been  yearly 
indebted  to  the  United  States,  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  to 
Canada  ?  Or  were  the  mines  of  the  country  of  such  value  as  to 
make  up  for  the  failure  both  of  lumber  and  of  corn,  and  to  enable 
New  Brunswick  to  keep  pace  in  future  progress  with  the  adjoining 
slates  and  provinces  ?  Such  were  the  ideas  and  questions  which  had 
been  passing  through  men's  minds  when  I  was  honoured  with  a 
request  to  visit  the  colony,  and  give  an  opinion  upon  its  agricultural 
capabilities.'    (Vol  i.  p.  39.) 

Mr.  Johnston's  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
the  disastrous  state  of  the  colony  is  very  simple  and  natural. 
The  high  protective  dutv  by  which  our  late  commercial  system 
encouraged  the  export  of  colonial  timber,  had  had  the  effect  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  settlers  from  the  steady  and 
laborious  pursuits  of  agriculture  to  an  occupation  more  adven* 
tuTous  and  attractive,  and  at  timesy  though  by  no  means  alto* 
gether,  more  lucrative.  Large  gains  were  frequently  made  in 
the  lumber  trade,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  on  the 
whole  the  losses  were  not  greater  than  the  gains,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  partook  much  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling  trans* 
action,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  did  so,  was  injurious  and  demora^ 
Using.  Still  timber  was  abundant ;  the  labour  of  felling  it  and 
floating  it  down  to  the  coast  was  not  excessive ;  the  life  led  by 
the  lumberers  in  the  woods  was  free  and  pleasant ;  and  the  great 
prires  obtained  in  favourable  years,  secured  a  preference  to  it 
over  every  other  branch  of  industry. 

*  Bat,  like  other  branches,  the  lumber  trade  had  always  its  period 
of  activity  and  depression.  When  the  demand  was  brisk  and  prices 
good,  the  trade  was  pushed  eagerly  forward;  lumberers  went  into 
the  woods  by  droves,  and  timber  was  shipped  to  England  in  quan- 
tities which  overloaded  the  market  Prices  in  consequence  fell; 
those  who  were  obliged  to  realise  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  capital 
as  wdl  as  profit ;  and  thus  mercantile  crises  and  many  failures  peri- 
odically occurred  among  the  colonial  merchants  of  St.  John  and  other 
lombering  ports.  But  such  an  export  trade  in  the  large  could  only 
be  temporary.  Land  cleared  of  timber  does  not  soon  cover  itself 
again  with  a  new  growth  of  merchantable  trees.  Every  year  canned 
the  scene  of  the  woodman's  labours  further  up  the  main  rivers,  and 
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into  more  remote  creeks  and  tributaries,  adding  to  the  labour  of  pro- 
curing, and  to  the  cost  of  the  logs  when  brought  to  the  place  of  ship- 
ment. Hence,  prices  must  rise  at  home  or  profits  decline  in  the 
colony,  and  the  trade  gradually  lessen.  All  these  had  already  taken 
place  to  a  certain  extent  *,  when  the  further  increase  of  home  prices 
was  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  equalisation  of  the  timber 
duties ...  In  so  far  as  I  have  myself  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts  of 
the  case,  I  think,  with  many  patriotic  colonists,  that  the  welfare  of 
these  North  American  provinces  would  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long 
run,  have  been  promoted  by  a  less  lavish  cutting  of  the  noble  ship- 
timber  which  their  woods  formerly  contained,  and  which  has  already 
become  so  scarce  and  dear.  Home  bounties  have  tempted  ^em  to 
cut  down  dnd  sell  at  a  comparatively  loto  price,  what  might /or 
many  years  have  afforded  a  handsome  annual  revenue,  as  well  as  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for  the  once  flourishing  colonial 
dockyard. ...  It  was  the  acknowledged  evil  of  the  lumber  trade,  that 
so  long  as  it  was  the  leading  industry  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  overshadowed  and  lowered  the  social  condition  of  every  other. 
The  lumberer,  fond  as  the  Indian  of  the  free  and  untranmreUed  Ufa 
of  the  woods,  receiving  high  wages,  Hving  on  tiie  Jnest  fLoax,  and 
enjoying  long  seasons  of  holiday,  looked  down^upon  the  slaviah  agri- 
cultural drudge  who  toiled  the  year  long  on  his  few  acres  of  land, 
with  little  beyond  his  comfortable  maintenance  to  show  ^  the  fruit 
of  his  yearly  labour.  The  young  and  adventurous  among  the  pro- 
vince-bom men  were  tempted  into  what  was  considered  a  hiigher  and 
more  manly,  as  well  as  a  more  remunerative  line  of  life ;  many  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  emigrants  as  they  arrived,  followed  the  example ; 
and  thus,  not  only  was  the  progress  of  farming  discouraged  and  re- 
tardedy  but  a  belief  began  to  prevail  that  the  colony  was  unfitted  for 
agricultural  pursuits.     The  occasional  large  sums  of  mon^  made  bj 

*  *  When,  on  a  former  occasion,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  proposal 
to  equalise  the  timber  duties  was  in  agitation,  it  was  represented  to 
the  home  government  that  so  much  capital  had  been  invested  in  the 
North  American  provinces,  in  the  saw  mills  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  trade,  that  very  extensive  ruin  would  fcdlow  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  protection.  The  measure,  therefore,  was 
not  passed  at  the  time,  but  the  colonies  were  warned  to  prepare 
themselves,  as  the  duties  would  certainly  be  repealed  at  no  distant 
date  .  .  .  But  so  far  from  withdrawing  their  capital  in  consequence  of 
this  notice,  fresh  capital  poured  into  the  trade,  new  mills  were  built, 
speculation  and  competition  advanced  to  an  unprecedented  height, 
and  the  prices  of  lumber  were  reduced  in  consequence  of  this  com- 
petition, and  the  consequent  over-supply  of  the  home  market,  much 
lower  than  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  have  depressed  them.  One 
of  the  most  extensive  lumber  merchants  of  the  province  owned  to  me 
that  mutual  competition  had  done  far  more  to  injure  the  trade 
and  the  traders  than  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  had  done.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  211.) 
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a,  induced  %\ab  vast  nnmbers  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  engage  in 
lbmberiag-^-«as  a  lucky  hit  in  a  mining  country  makes  many  miners 
— gfadu^y  to  involve  themselves  in  debts,  and  to  tie  up  their  farms 

2' <if ort^ages  to  the  merchants  who  famished  the  supplies  which 
cir  Kfe  in  the  woods  required.  Thus,  not  only  were  large  numbers 
of  tiieyoitngmen  demoralised  by  their  habits  in  the  woods,  trained  to 
extravagant  habits,  and  rendered  unfit  for  steady  agricultural  labour, 
bat  Tery  many  of  the  actual  owners  of  farms  had  become  involved  in 
overwhehmttg  pecuniary  difficulties,  when  the  crisis  in  the  luiiiber 
trade  arfiveo;  and  slopped  all  further  credit.*    (Vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

In  his  progress  through  the  country  Mr.  JohniiBton  met  with 
many  houses  and  clearings  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous 
effect  of  the  protection-stimulated  lumber  trade  on  the  regular 
processes  of  agriculture.  ( VoL  i.  p.  97.)  The  instructive  lesson 
taught  by  these  results  will  amply  justify  another  extract  to 
ex^bun  them. 

*  A  stranger  does  not  readily  comprehend  how  a  depression  in  the 
lamber  trtfle  should  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  any  other  way  than  in  lessening  the  demand  for  produce, 
and  in  lowering  prices.  And  it  was  not  till  I  had  been  long  in  the 
coontry,  and  had  conversed  with  many  persons  on  the  subject,  that  I 
was  enabled  clearly  to  separate,  in  my  own  mind,  the  evils  which 
this  trade  had  brought  upon  the  rural  population  from  tliose  which 
were  neeessarily  attendant  on  the  calling  of  a  farmer.  In  lumbering, 
a  man  goes  to  the  woods  in  winter,  cuts  down  trees»  and  hauls  them 
to  a  brook  down  which,  when  the  spring-freshets  come,  he  can  float 
them  to  the  main  river,  and  then  to  the  saw-mills  of  the  merchant  to 
whom  he  sells  them.  If  a  man  does  this  upon  his  own  farm,  or  at  no 
great  distant  from  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  family  only,  all  he 
gets  for  bis  wood  is  pure  gain  —  if,  in  the  meantime,  he  has  been 
fiving  on  the  produce  of  his  own  farm.  But  if  he  goes  to  a  distance, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  hire  labourers,  or  has  done  so  with  the  view 
of  enlarging  his  operations,  he  must  apply  to  the  merchant  for  an 
advance  of  stores  adequate  to  the  winter's  consumption.  The  cost 
of  these  stores  and  the  wages  of  his  men  are  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  wood  he  has  obtained ;  and  if  the  price  be  not  very  low,  he 
may  still  have  a  handsome  surplus.  Such  circumstances  lure  him  on 
till  an  unfavourable  winter  comes,  and  he  is  not  successful  in  cutting 
as  good  lumber,  or  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  usual,  or  in  hauling  it  to 
the  floating  place ;  or  a  very  late  spring,  or  very  shallow  water,  pre- 
vents  him  from  getting  it  to  market  Then  his  debt  to  the  merchant 
{or  stores  and  money  must  stand  over  for  another  year,  and  his  farm 
is  mortgaged  as  security  for  the  payment  Meanwhile  this  farm  has 
been  more  or  less  n^lected,  and  has  been  every  year  growing  less 
prodnce.  His  wood  must  be  floated  in  spring,  when  his  crops  ought 
to  be  put  into  the  ground.  He  has  been  absent  in  winter,  when. new 
land  might  have  been  cleared.  His  mind  is  occupied  with  other 
cares :  1^  does  not  settle  to  his  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  they  are 
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therefore  badly  conducted,  even  when  he  is  at  home  to  superintend 
them.  And  lastly,  while  living  in  the  woods,  both  employer  and 
employed  live  on  the  most  expensive  food.  They  scorn  any  thing 
but  the  fattest  pork  from  the  United  States,  and  the  finest  Grenessee 
fiour.  The  more  homely  food,  which  their  own  farms  produce,  be- 
comes distasteful  to  them ;  and  thus  expensive  and  sometimes  im* 
moral  habits  are  introduced  into  their  families,  which  cause  more 
frequent  demands  upon  the  merchant,  and  a  consequent  yearly  in- 
crease of  the  unpaid  bills.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  foreclosing 
of  mortgages,  the  sale  of  farms,  and  the  emigration  of  ruined  families 
must  necessarily  be  of  frequent  occurrence.' 

Now,  however,  that  the  Mother  Country  has  reverted  to  a 
sounder  commercial  policy,  and  by  so  doing  has  put  an  end  to 
those  evils,  which  the  artificial  stimulus  given  to  the  lumber 
trade  by  our  protective  system  had  entailed  upon  our  American 
provinces,  Mr.  Johnston  is  sanguine  in  his  expectations  for 
their  future,  and  speaks  favourably,  though  soberly,  of  their 
suitability  for  emigrants  of  the  right  class.  While  much  differ- 
ence of  opimon  seems  to  exist  both  among  old  residents  and 
new  settlers  on  minor  matters,  upon  two  essential  points  all 
were  unanimous :  —  first,  that  those  who  were  comfortable  and 
well-to  do  in  the  Mother  Country  had  better  stay  there ;  and 
secondly,  that  emigrants  of  reasonable  industry,  prudence,  and 
patience,  toho  cotyHned  their  attention  to  farming  alone,  never 
failed  to  get  on.  Land  partially  cleared  is  to  be  purchased  nt 
prices  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
collateral  advantages  of  uie  location, — but  alway  for  sums  which 
sound  very  moderate  to  English  ears.  From  2/.  to  50s.  an  acre^ 
seems  to  be  the  rate  usually  given  for  the  fee-simple  of  farms 
partially  cleared  and  cultivated,  including  fium  buildings.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  roaming  disposition  of  many  of  the  set- 
tlers, eligible  farms  are  often  to  be  purchased  on  far  lower  terms. 
Mr.  Johnston  mentions  one  case  in  which  200  acres,  60  of  them 
cleared,  and  many  cropped,  four  cows,  two  oxen,  two  heifers, 
fifteen  sheep,  twenty  tons  of  hay,  a  house  30  feet  by  20,  and  a 
bam  30  feet  by  40,  were  offered  for  112L  sterling.  In  England 
the  hay  alone  would,  in  some  years,  have  fetched  nearly  the 
whole  sum.  The  climate  appears  to  be  wonderfully  healthy, 
the  crops  to  be  decidedly  good  where  the  farming  is  at  all  decent, 
— the  warmth  of  the  summer  fully  compensating  for  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter,  —  prices  to  be  ample,  and  labour  to  be  well 
remunerated,  but  not  extravagant.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in 
two  words,  it  appears  to  be  a  grateful,  but  not  a  spontaneous 
land.  *  Those  persons,*  (says  Mr.  Johnston,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  *  are 
*  greatly  deceived  who  think  that  less  labour,  and  less  patience 
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'  aod  perseverance^  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  New  World, 

*  than  in  our  part  of  the  Old.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  there 
'  is  room  enough  in  the  broad  lands  of  America  for  the  full  em- 
'  ployment  of  aU,  and  that  the  diligent  man  of  moderate  desires 
'  is  sure  of  a  competency.'  The  same  opinion  is  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  various  forms,  and  seems  to  have  been  shared  by 
nearly  every  resident  with  whom  our  author  conversed.  The 
following  case  may  serve  as  an  instructive  specimen. 

*  With  one  of  these  settlers  [near  the  Miramichi  in  New  Bruns- 
wick], John  McLean,  I  had  an  interesting  conversation;  and  as  bis 
history  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  also,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  steady  industry  overcomes  difficulties  and  secures 
comparative  prosperity  in  a  new  country,  I  shall  state  the  leading 
facts  I  gathered  from  him.  He  came  over  in  1822.  He  has  250 
acres  in  his  farm,  of  which  150  are  cleared  ;  but  he  has  not  force  to 
keep  all  this  land  in  crop.  He  works  it  with  the  aid  of  three  of  his 
sons,  two  daughters,  and  three  horses  —  keeps  eleven  cows,  eight  or 
nine  young  cattle,  and  a  few  sheep.  He  bought  the  land  in  a  wild 
state,  cleared  it  all  himself  without  labour,  and  has  raised  eieyen 
children.*  He  has  four  sons  settled  on  farms,  one  of  whom  paid 
150L  for  his  farm  :  two  of  them  worked  as  carpenters  till  they  had 
saved  money  to  buy  their  farms.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  sons 
ever  lumbered ;  not  one  in  twenty  makes  anything  by  lumbering. 
Oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  twice  a  day,  and  oatmeal  cakes,  are  the 
prevailing  diet.  Odds  and  ends,  as  he  called  sugar,  tea,  &c,  are 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese.  Mr.  McLean  thinks  a 
man  would  do  well  here  who  could  come  over  with  SOL  in  his  pocket, 
and  better  with  100/.  But  he  ought  not  to  have  too  much,  if  he  is 
to  labour  contentedly  and  prosper.  He  himself  had  only  5L  when 
he  settled^  besides  three  carts  and  a  year's  provisions.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  1 10.) 

A  country,  where  an  industrious  man,  starting  with  only  SL 
after  the  purchase  of  250  acres  of  wild  land,  can  in  twenty-seven 
years  have  not  only  fought  his  way  to  a  comfortable  position, 
bat  have  maintained  eleven  children,  and  settled  four  as  inde- 
pendent proprietors,  equally  well  off  with  himself,  must  assuredly 
be  one  ox  great  capabilities  to  those  who  know  how  to  avail  them- 

•  The  families  in  many  of  these  North  American  provinces  are 
very  large*  In  Lower  Canada,  among  the  French  population,  they 
4wem  to  surpass  anything  we  know  here.  *My  driver  (voL  i.  p.  346.) 
'  was  one  of  fourteen  children,  and  was  himseu  the  father  of  fourteen, 
'  and  assured  me  that  from  eight  to  sixteen  was  the  usual  number  of 
'  the  farmers'  families.  He  even  named  one  or  two  women  who  had 
'  brought  their  husbands  five  and  twenty,  and  threatened  *<  le  vingt- 
*'  "  sixi^me  pour  le  pretre.**  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  these  large 
'families,     "Oui,  Monsieur,"  said  he,   "vous  avez  raison:   nous 

*  **  sommes  terribles  pour  les  enfans," ' 
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selves  of.  its  advantages,  Mr.  Johnston  gives  many  valuable 
statistical  details  concerning  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  soil  in  New.  Brunsmck,  as  compared  both  with  the 
Old  Country,  and  with  other  portions  of  the  New ;  all  of  which 
tell  strongly  in  its  favour.  Thus  the  produce  per  acre  of  differ- 
ent crops  appears  to  be  as  follows  (Vol.  ii.  p.  193.) : — 

Produce  per  Acre  in  ^luheU* 


Great 

Ke» 

Ke<r 

Ofaio 

Cuiaam 

Britain. 

Brunswick. 

York. 

Wett. 

Wheat     - 

24 

18 

14 

15i 

13 

Barley     -        -        - 

34 

27 

16 

24 

17i 

Oats         ... 

37 

33 

26 

34 

25 

Buckwheat 

. 

28 

14 

20 

16 

Rye         ... 

25 

18 

9i 

16 

Hi 

Indian  Corn     - 

- 

36^ 

25 

41 

Potatoes  - 

204 

204 

90 

69 

84 

Turnips  -        -        - 

420 

390 

88 

The  compaiison  of  prices  in  the  years  1848—9,  per  imperial 
quarter,  is  equally  favourable  to  the  farmers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick (Vol.  ii.  p.  196.): — 

Price  per  Quarter  in 


New 

CaoMla, 

Ohio. 

Brunswick. 

West. 

s.     d. 

».    d. 

t.     d. 

Wheat     -        -        - 

48    6 

22     5 

24    8 

Barlej     ... 

27    3 

14     5 

11    9 

(Date 

IS    9 

8    0 

6    5 

Bye        -        .       - 

22    9 

14    5 

12  10 

Buckwheat 

24    0 

16    0 

11     6 

Indian  Corn     - 

35    0 

25     8 

8    7 

,    In  answering  the  question,  '  who  are  the  parties  that  ought 
*  to  emigrate  to  these  colonies  V  Mr.  Johnston  says : — 

'  The  climate  is  very  healthy,  but  no  person  ought  to  go  who  is 
afraid  of  the  severity  of  a  cold  winter.  Then  no  one  ought  to  go  to 
any  oi  these  new  countries  who  is  tolerably  comfortable  at  home, 
unless  he  has  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  on  whose  behalf  he  is 
willing  to  encounter  the  discomforts  which  necessarily  attend  a 
change  to  new  scenes,  drcnmstances,  and  habits.  As  to  those  who 
may  come  to  this  province,  the  poor  man  whose  ambition  is  limited 
to  the  ^tainment  of  a  comfortable  independence,  abundant  food  and 
clothing  for  hb  family,  and  provision  for  them  after  bis  death  — he 
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aaj  oome.  If  he  haa  qaolj  inon^j  enougb,  to  cany  bimself  and  Lis 
Jnailj  there,  he  must  and  ought  to  be  content  to  work  for  others  for 
a  jear  or  two^  till  he  save  enough  to  go  into  the  woods  and  select 
and  clear  a  lot  of  land  for^  himself,  m  thus  serving  he  will  also 
learn  the  wajs  and  localities  of  the  country ;  and  if  he  be  satisfied 
with  reasonable  wages*,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
plqyment  Bot  if  he  ean  convey  his  family  to  the  woods  at  once, 
and  has  still  20^  to  &0L  over,  to  sostain  them  during  the  first  year, 
ndottiy  and  hard  work  will  do  the  rest.  If  a  man  contrive  to  land 
•irifth  \QOL  in  his  pocket,  he  should  not  linger  in  the  towns  to  spend 
it,  but  should  speedily  select — if  he  has  not  already  fixed  upon — the 
country  in  whicli  he  is  to  fix  himself ; — and  going  among  the  older 
settlers,  he  will  easily  find  in  most  places  one  willing  to  sell  his  land 
and  clearing  for  a  sum  within  the  means  he  possesses.  Thus  he  may 
at  once  place  his  family  in  a  new  home  without  delay,  and  avoid  the 
hardships  and  discomforts  which  attend  upon  the  first  planter  of  a 
log-lrat  in  the  wilderness.  Those  who  can  bring  500/«,  1000/.,  or 
2000IL  with  them,  will  take  more  time  to  select,  and  will  probably 
prefer  to  settle  in  an  older  and  more  fully  cleared  district.  These 
parties  will  also  find  farms  with  wider  clearings,  and  better  houses- 
and  fiurm-buildings,  which  they  can  purchase  for  various  sums  suited 
to  their  means,  in  which,  by  working  with  their  own  hands  and 
families,  with  a  little  hired  labour,  they  will  be  able  to  live  in  inde- 
pendence, and  may  hope  to  place  their  children,  if  industrious,  in 
independent  circumstances  also.*  (Vol.  H.  p.  200.)  f 

•  *  The  wages  of  labour  for  farm-servants  employed  by  the  year 
'  (bendes  board,  lodging,  and  generally  washing)  vary  from  an  aver- 
'  age  of  \SL  16i.  to  a  maximum  of  28^  16^.* 

t  Another  settler  is  mentioned  who  came  out  eighteen  years  ago 
to  New  Brunswick,  purchased  275  acres  of  wilderness  for  50/. 
AAer  paying  this  sum,  he  and  his  two  brothers  had  only  60/.  to  begin 
with ;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  farm  and  stock  were  valued  at 
1000/^  and  he  bought  his  brother's  out.  *  He  considers  New  Bruns- 
•wick  a  good  poor  man's  country, — an  expression  which  briefly 
'  includes  all  the  main  recommendations  of  North  America  generally 

*  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

The  men  who  are  likely  to  manage  a  colonial  life  with  most  sue- 
eeaa  are  not  the  finished  and  skilled  labourers  whom  the  English 
ayatem  of  division  of  labour  has  brought  to  perfection  in  any  single 
department,  so  much  as  those  who  can  do  a  number  of  things  tole- 
laSty  well, — who  can  turn  their  hands  to  any  thing,  as  the  phrase  is. 
One  of  the  settlers  observed  to  Mr.  Johnston : — *  A  man  must  work 
'  as  hard  here  as  at  home,  and  longer  hours.  He  must  build  his  own 
'house,  make  his  own  fiuoiily's  shoes,  and  do  many  othet  things.     A 

•  useless  man  need  not  come  here.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

*  The  Nova  Scotians  have  the  reputation  of  being  superlatively 

•  handy.  A  farmer  will  cut  lumber  on  his  farm,  and  convey  it  with 
'*  hifl  own  horses  to  the  shores  of  the  bay.    With  or  without  the  aid 

*  of  a  carpenter  he  will  lay  down  the  lines  of  a  ship.    He  will  build 
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Mr.  Johnston  does  not  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  mere 
capitalists,  whose  object  is  to  live  on  the  interest  of  their  money 
or  the  rent  of  their  land.  Land  is  here  too  much  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  to  render  it  eligible  as  a  mere  investment. 

While  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  Mr.  Johnston  mentions 
two  circumstances,  which  are  curious,  and  deserve  much  attention. 
One  is,  the  apparent  deterioration  of  the  race  of  settlers.  The 
sons  of  emigrants,  born  in  the  colonies,  are  said  to  be  rarely  as 
energetic  or  successful  as  their  fathers.  The  British-bom  suc- 
ceed better  than  the  natives.  They  are  steadier,  more  perse- 
vering, more  industrious.  The  remark  is  made  by  the  native 
residents  themselves  —  Mr.  Johnson  heard  it  on  several  occa- 
£ions,  and  admits  that  his  own  observation  fully  confirmed  its 
truth.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  119 — 125.)  The  cause  yet  remains  to  be 
•discovered.  Some  imagine  that  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  hardier  and  more  pertinacious  qualities 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Mr.  Johnston's  explanation  is  dif- 
ferent. After  stating  how  universally  he  had  found  the  fact 
admitted,  he  proceeds :  — 

*  This  opinion  from  the  mouths  of  natives  is  certainly  very  pi-o- 
voicing,  since  I  can  sincerely  say,  after  a  very  long  tour  in  the  pro- 
vince, that  a  finer  looking  body  of  yeomanry  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  first  provincial-born  generation  shoots  up 
tall  and  handsome  men  and  women,  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  may- 
be that  the  more  slender  form  is  less  inclined  to  steady  labour,  and 
that,  with  the  bodily  fipjure,  the  habits  and  tempers  of  the  industrious 
settlers  change  also.  Certainly,  as  a  whole,  the  regularly-settled  in- 
habitants did  not  appear  to  work  so  hard  as  the  same  classes  do  at 
home.  From  that  fact,  however,  I  did  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
concluding,  as  some  do,  that  the  native-bom  are  naturally  or  abso- 
lutely indolent, — my  conclusion  was,  rather,  that  a  living  was  easier 
got  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  home-islands,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  did  not  require  to  work  so  hard  to  obtain  it  as  we  do  at  home.' 
(See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  174.) 

The  author's  observations  respecting  the  Irish  settlers  are 
particularly  valuable,  though  casually  made ;  inasmuch  as  they 
show  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  real  explanation  of  the  frequent 


*  It  himself,  with  the  help  of  his  sons ;  he  will  even  do  the  smith's 

*  work  with  his  own  hands.     He  will  mortgage  his  farm  to  buy  the 

*  materials,  and  will  rig  it  himself.     He  will  then  load  it  with  fire- 

*  wood  from  his  own  farm,  and  himself  sail  the  ship  to  Boston,  and 
!  T  j-^^*^^  ^^  ®^^^'  or  both ;  or  he  will  take  a  freight  to  the  West 

*  Indies,  if  he  can  get  it,  and  return  in  due  time  to  pay  off  his  incum- 
'  brances,— or  to  sell  his  farm  if  he  have  been  unsuccessful,  and 
'  begm  the  world  anew,'  (Vol.  i.  p.  31.) 
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energy  and  success  displayed  by  many  of  the  emigrants  from 
the  sister  island  on  being  transplanted  to  the  New  Worlds 
in  compariaon  with  their  listlessness  and  helpless  misery  at 
home.  And,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  is  the  first  among  our 
travellers  or  speculators  who  have  done  so.  Where  the  Irish 
settled  singly f  and  among  a  population  of  different  origin  and 
habit*,  he  generally  found  them  doing  well,  though  rarely  so 
well  as  either  English  or  Scotch  emigrants.  Where  they  settled 
en  masse,  and  formed  a  colony  of  their  own,  this  is  the  picture 
be  draws  of  them :  — 

*  The  settlers,  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  originally  from  Bandon, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  are  for  the  most  part  miserably  clothed,  keep- 
ing wretched-looking  houses,  have  much  dirt  about  themselves  and 
their  holdings,  nasty-looking  pigs  running  about  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings,  and  their  land  and  fences  for  the  most  part  in  an  untidy 
condition.  It  is  "  Ould  Ireland  "  over  again  transplanted  here,  little 
altered  from  its  home  appearance  and  fashions.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  Of 
another  settlement  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  176.),  *  It  consists  entirely  of 
*  Cork  meny  who  have  not  prospered  as  yet.  According  to  Mr.  Pass  (an 
English  emigrant),  the  South  Country  Irish  are  the  poorest  men  that 
come  oat,  do  the  worst,  and  are  the  least  contented.  At  home  they  de- 
pend upon  grants  and  charity  when  they  can  get  it,  more  than  on  their 
own  industry.'  One  of  these  Cork  men,  a  schoolmaster,  complained 
bitterly ;  they  were  all  steeped  in  poverty  and  debt,  yet  they  were 
industrious,  he  averred ;  and  *  therefore  he  inveighed  against  the 
Mother  Country  for  not  making  railways  in  the  provinces,  and  sending 
out  money  to  employ  tke  people*  The  same  demand  all  the  world 
over  from  this  spoiled  and  unthrifty  race.  '  The  management  of  the 
Irish  (observes  Mr.  Johnston)  is  still  a  problem,  when  unmixed  with 
other  papulation,  in  whatever  country  they  are. ...  As  at  home,  they 
get  together  in  junketting  and  merry-making,  and  estimate  the  hap-^ 
piness  of  a  spree  far  above  the  every-day  comforts  of  clean  well-fur- 
nished  houses  and  plentiful  meids.  But  mingle  these  same  men  in 
twos  and  threes  among  a  great  predominance  of  a  steadier  race,  and 
the  restraint  and  influence  of  new  example  makes  their  children 
steadier  men  than  their  fathers,  and  more  reasonable  and  contented 
citizens.' 

We  have  here  the  indication  of  a  most  valuable  truth,  the 
admission  and  full  appreciation  of  which  seems  to  us  indispens- 
able to  the  future  well-being  of  the  sister  island.  It  is  this :  — 
Wherever  the  Irish  peasantry  are  so  situated,  either  by  subordi- 
nation of  position  or  minonty  in  numbers,  as  to  take  the  tone 
from  those  above  them  or  around  them,  they  succeed  and  advance.  ^ 

*  *  There  were  many  excellent  and  hard-working  Scotch  and  Irish 

ftnners  in  the  neighbourhood These  Irish  settlers  struck 

me  as  representing  industry  personified.'  (VoL  i.  p.  64.) 
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Wherever  they  axe  «o  far  dominant,  either  fi^in  ntiinberiy 
influence,  or  concentration,  as  to  overpower  duch  foreign  ele- 
ments of  amendment  as  may  have  settled  among  tfaem,  or  where 
they  HXfd  isolated  and  homogeneous,  without  a  strong,  laige,  and 
prominent  admixture  of  such  foreign  superiorities,  the  fiEulings 
of  their  race  prevail,  and  they  sink  into,  or  remain  in,  a  low 
social  condition.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the  incongruity  whidt 
has  been  often  observed,  and  from  which  so  many  rash  and  ob- 
sound  inferences  have  been  drawn ;  but  the  explanation  of  which 
Mr.  Johnston  has  so  well  indicated.  It  is  seen  that  Irish  fismmers 
and  Irish  labourers  often  succeed  in  America  and  in  the  colonies 
especially  in  the  second  generation^  that  they  become  dUigenty 
firugal,  intelligent,  and  steady  workmen ;  on  which  superfldal 
reasoners  immediately  cry  out,  '  Here  is  clear  proof  that  the 

*  wretched  condition  of  Irishmen  at  home  arises  solely  from 
^  English  misgovemment  and  a  hopeless  social  position,  and 

*  from  no  natural  disqualifications  of  character  or  race  I '  The 
real  solution  of  the  incongruous  phenomenon  is  this :  —  At 
home,  the  Irishman  is  alone,  dominant,  and  uncorrected :  he  is 
among  Irishmen  with  the  same  constitutional  failings  as  himself, 
from  whom  he  can  derive  only  enoouragement  in  idl  those  quali- 
ties  which  most  require  aiHghtenrnent,- shaming,  and  oonrectioii. 
Thus,  < Ireland  for  the  Irish'  —  the  great  cry  of  their  dema- 
gogues—  would,  in  fact,  be  fuel  to  the  fire,  brandy  to  the  fever, 
-the  exclusion  of  air  to  the  stifled,  the  shutting  out  of  %ht  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness.  In  the  colonies,  on  the  other  hand^ 
or  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  England^  the  Irishman  finds 
himself  at  once  in  a  minority ;  among  a  people  to  whom  his  filth 
is  an  abomination;  to  whom  his  idle  and  untidy  habits  are  dis- 
gustful ;  whose  activity  awakens  his  emulation,  and  whose  Intel* 
Bgence  can  direct  his  exertions.  He  is  essentially  an  imitative 
animal,  and  needs  only  a  predominant  amount  of  good  examjde 
before  him  in  order  to  improve.  In  foreign  countries,  or  in  the 
colonies,  he  finds  this  when  he  goes  there.  It  is  well  deserving 
of  consideration, — whether  we  cannot  supply  it  to  him  in  Ire- 
hmd  ?  Can  we  not,  in  addition  to.  the  good  already  effected  by 
the  example,  instruction,  and  enforced  system  of  the  inspectors 
under  the  L^nd  Improvement  Act,  introduce  a  large  settlement 
^4"  English  and  Scotch  farmers  throughout  the  country,  who  will 
ft\D  Uiat  better  tone,  and  difiuse  among  the  natives  those 
WlUr  habits  and  modes  of  proceeding  wh^  Uiey  so  peculiarlj 

iwtia?  

•V  \pf^t  deal  of  our  author's  attention  was  directed  to  an 
^\«ttUgiition  of  the  probable  wheat-exportmg  powers  of  llie 
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North  Americftn  continent;  imd  the  chapters  he  has  devoted  to 
this  question  ore  among  the  most  valuable  in  his  book,  and 
derive  peculiar  importance  from  his  well  known  aokl  thorough 
competence  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  ofunioa  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  imalysia  of  these  chiqiters 
—  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  matter  should  study  them  mth 
care.  We  shall  content  ourselves  ,with  extractii^  his  concluding 
summary.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  335.) 

*  It  is  fair  and  reasonable,  therefore,  I  think,  to  conclude,  until  we 
luiTe  better  data,  that  the  wheat-exporting  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  are  not  60  great  as  they  have  by  many  in  Great  Britain  been 
hitherto  supposed,  that  they  have  been  over-stated  on  the  spot,  and 
Aat  our  wheat  growers  at  home  have  been  unduly  alarmed  by  these 
distant  thunders, — the  supposed  prelude  of  an  im^nary  torrent  of 
American  wheat,  which  was  to  overwhelm  every  thing  in  Great 
Britain  -^farming,  farmers,  and  landlords, — in  one  common  ruin.    I 
have  said  that  the  wheat-exporting  capabilities  of  North  America  as 
A  whole,  excluding  Upper  Canada, — in  regard  to  which  I  would 
reserve  any  decided  opinion, — are  lessening  rather  than  increasing, 
^ough  it  may  be  ten  years  or  more  before  the  diminution  becomes 
Tery  distincyy  sensible.     The  main  reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  I 
have  already  given  them  in  Chap,  vii^  ar%  1st.,  that  the  virgin  soils 
are  already,  iaa  considerable  extent,  exhausted  of  their  first  fresh- 
ness*, and  that  a  comparativdy  expensive  culture,  likely  to  make 
com  more  costly,  must  be  adopted,  if  their  productiveness  is  to  be 
bcought  back  and  maintained;  2ndly,  that  the  new  settlers  live 
poorly  and  hardly  at  first,  and  as  their  wheat  is  the  only  thing  they 
have  to  sell,  confine  themselves  for  some  seasons  to  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, and  Indian  com,  and  send  the  wheat  to  market;  but  as  they 
become  more  easy  in  their  circumstances  they  retain  more  of  this 
gnia  for  their  own  consumpti<m,  while  they  produce  it  also  at  a 
greater  cost;  and,  thirdly,  that  as  the  population  increases,  that  of 
wheat-ooDSuming  individuals  who  do    not   raise  their  own  food 
iacteases  also^  and  thus  every  year  a  larger  proportion  of  wheaten 
food  wUl  be  required  and  retained  at  home«    If  the  population  of  the 
United  Sutes,  exclusive  of  California,  be  now  24,000,000,  and  if  it  be 
Increasing,  as  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year,  so  as  to  promise 
to  these  btates  in  1860  a  population  of  34,000,000,  then  it  is  very 
safe,  I  think,  to  say,  that  in  1860  their  wh^t- exporting  capability 

•  *  When  this  exhaustion  has  come,  a  more  costly  system  of  gene- 
'  roas  husbandry  must  be  introduced  if  the  crops  ar^  to  be  kept  up; 
*  and  in  this  more  generous  system  my  belief  is  that  the  Bri^sh 
'  hxmmn  will  have  the  victory.'  One  very  important  consideradon 
as,  that  as  the  virgin  soils  near  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  exhausted, 
Ame  who  HM  sedk  timUar  $oU  are  obliged  to  go  further  inland^  and 
thus  the  cost  of  bringing  their  produce  to  market  is  greatly  en- 
hanced. 
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will  have  become  so  small  as  to  give  our  British  farmers  very  little 
cause  for  apprehension.' 

He  elsewhere  repeats  the  same  conviction,  in  language  which 
is  calculated  to  carry  great  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  those  home 
agriculturists  who  are  panic-stricken  by  the  prospect  of  endless 
supplies  of  American  flour  at  a  nominal  price* 

'  In  their  relation  to  English  markets,  therefore,  and  the  prospects 
and  profits  of  the  British  farmers,  my  persuasion  is,  that  year  by 
year  our  Transatlantic  cousins  will  become  less  and  less  able — except 
in  extraordinary  seasons — to  send  large  supplies  of  wheat  to  our 
Island  ports ;  and  that,  when  the  virgin  freshness  shall  have  been 
rubbed  off  their  new  (and  easily  accessible)  lands,  they  will  be  unable, 
with  their  present  knowledge  and  methods,  to  send  wheat  to  the 
British  market  so  cheaply  as  the  more  skilfid  farmers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  can  do.'  (YoL  i.  p.  365.) 

Mr.  Johnston  differs  agreeably  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
travellers  in  America  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  progress  and 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces,  and  of 
the  energy  and  powers  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  He  con- 
aiders  that  the  latter  are  even  now  'going  ahead,'  at  least  as 
fast  as  their  republican  neighbours ;  that  their  natural  advan- 
tages are  even  greater;  and  that  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if 
they  do  not  soon  surpass  their  rivals.  The  current  idea  of  the 
vast  relative  superiority  of  the  Yankees  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  different  mental  habits  of  tj^e  two  peoples.  While 
the  British  are  always  grumbling,  the  Americans  are  always 
boasting ;  and  travellers  seem  to  have  taken  both  parties  at  their 
word.    *  In  the  provinces,'  observes  Mr.  Johnston,  *  it  struck  me 

*  as  remarkable  that,  while  among  their  republican  neighbours  all 

*  the  geese  were  swans,  the  provincials  were  constantly  main- 
^  taining  their  own  swans  to  be  geese.  Every  thing  was  wrong 
'  in  the  eyes  of  many  I  met,  and  every  thing  among  themselves 
^  inferior ;  although  in  ahnost  every  particukor,  when  a  close  ex- 

*  amination  was  made,  their  own  superiority  was  manifest.'  Mr. 
Johnston  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  splendid  future  is  in  store  for 
Canada;  that  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  only  destined  to  be,  but  is 
t)A«t  becoming,  the  grqat  channel  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
Wostem  States  of  the  Union  will  find  its  way  to  Europe.  It 
^mins,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  of,  all  those  vast  inland  seas  on 
ibw?  borders  of  which  lie  the  rising  and  fertile  States  of  Wiscon- 
^f^  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  the  western  counties 
^(  New  York ;  and  its  only  available  rival  is  the  Erie  Canal, 
>i^iUt*h>  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  enei^y  of  the  Americans,  is 
Ixtxouing  yearly  more  and  more  inadequate  to  the  traffic  which 
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preeses  npon  It  from  these  mighty  regions.*  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  cost  of  transport  from  the  lake  coast  of  Ohio  to  Liver- 
pool is  not  only  speedier  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
\0s.  a  ton  cheaper  than  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  other  respects 
more  convenient.  The  Mississippi,  it  is  true,  borders  on  por- 
tions of  these  States,  but  it  is  a  route  which,  for  many  kinds  of 
prodace,  ia  costly  and  objectionable.  Mr.  Johnston  speaks  aa 
follows :  — 

*  This  greater  cheapness  of  transport,  and  facility  of  direct  com* 
monication,  without  transhipment,  will  also  draw  into  this  eastern 
channel  a  large  traffic  which  never  sought  Lake  Erie,  but  made  its 
long  and  tedious  way  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
wheat  and  other  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  intended 
for  the  European  markets,  has  hitherto  for  the  most  part  descended 
these  rivers;  and  after  a  voyage  of  some  thousands  of  miles  has 
reached  New*  Orleans,  whence  it  was  re-shipped  to  its  European 
destination.  But  this  long  water-carriage,  in  the  hot  and  humid 
cHmate  of  the  r^ons  through  which  these  rivers  flow,  is  found  to 
affect  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  so  that  it  rarely  reaches  Europe  in  so 
good  a  condition,  or  realises  so  high  a  price,  as  similar  wheat  which 
has  been  conveyed  through  the  Eastern  States  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic*  (Vol.  i.  p.  377.) 

The  conmion  charge  of  sluggishness  and  inattention  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colony  brought  against  the  authorities,  both  home  and 
ccdonial,  Mr.  Johnston  r^ards  as  wholly  unjust  Ghreat  as  have 
been  the  exertions  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove and  extend  their  internal  navigation,  they  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  British.   ^  Meanwhile  the  Canadian  autho- 

*  ritiea,  and  those  of  Upper  Canada  especially,  have  not  been 
'  idle.    Indeed,  I  believe  they  have  done  more  to  promote  internal 

*  water  communication  than  any  State  of  the  Union — I  may 
'  safely  say,  than  any  country  in  Europe  —  considering  the  in- 

*  fancy  of  their  country,  the  extent  to  which  its  material  re- 
'  fionroea  have  been  developed,  and  'the  actual  amount  of  its 
'  revenae  and  population.'  The  Welland  Canal  (for  large  ships) 
has  been  constructed  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  at  a 
coat  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half;  the  rapids  on  the  river  near 
Montreal  have  been  flanked  by  about  fifty  miles  of  canals,  at  a 
cost  of  a  million  more ;  and  aU  tins  has  been  done  by  a  colony 
whose  present  population  is  under  1,500,000,  and  whose  revenue 
even  now  does  not  (we  believe)  reach  500,0002.t 

'  Altogether,  on  the  execution  of  canals  and  river  improvements 

*  The  recent  opening  of  the  Erie  Railway  may  perhaps  in  some 
recpeet  modify  this  condusion. 

t  It  is  given  at  300,000/1  m  1832.  (Martin's  British  Colonies.) 
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necessary  to  the -direct  navigation  of  the  St.  liawrehce)  frcMn  the* 
Upper  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  upwards  o£  3,000,000/.  currency,  or 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  expended  by  the  legislatures  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  This  sum  is  not  only  large  in  itself,  bat 
it  is  especially  so,  when  compared  with  the  revenue  hitherto  at  the 
disposal  of  the  provincial  legislature  of  the  Ganadas;  When  we  con- 
sider also  that  the  whole  canal  debt  of  the  State  of  IS'ew  York  is 
under  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  Canadas  have  burdened 
themselves  with  a  debt  of  twelve  millions,  we  shall  be  willing  to 
allow  that  the  amount  of  energy  displayed  by  the  people- north  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  is  not  less  than  has  been 
manifested  by  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  their  iaith  less  in  the 
future  growth  and  greatness  of  their  rising  country.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  375«) 

We  could  quote  many  passages  to  the  same  fflfect,  but  we 
prefer  to  send  our  readers  to  the  book  for  themselves.  The 
author  complains  much  of  the  restless  discontent  and  impatience 
of  the  Canadians,  and  brings  many  proofs  that  they  are  ad- 
vancing as  rapidly  as  any  people  can  reasonably  desire,  and  that 
their  future  prospects  of  commercial  prosperity  are  bright 
enou^  to  satisfy  the  most  towering  ambition.  Already  th^ 
popuhtion  is  increasing  as  fast  as  that  of  the  Union*  Lower 
Canada  has  doubled  its  number  in  twenty-five  years;  and  that 
this  is  not  owing  to  emij?ration  alone  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  while  the  average  of  births  is  1  in  every  21^  the  deaths- 
are  1  in  53.  In  En^nd  the  births  are  1  in  33,  and  the  deaths. 
1  in  46.  Even  in  commerce  our  provinces  compare  not  un- 
favourably with  the  States.  When  our  author  visited  New 
Brunswick,  the  trade  of  the  province  was  suffering  under  great 
depression;  yet  even  then  its  imports  and  exports  exceeded 
those  of  the  three  adjoining  States  of  Mfdne,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hamphire  put  together  (vol.  ii.  p.  207.) ;  though  the  pecu- 
lation of  the  latter  was  1,200,000,  and  that  of  the  former  oSaly- 
210,000.  On  the  whole  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  these  careful  volumes  without  a  greatly  enhanoed- 
estimate  of  the  value  of  our  North  American  provinces,  and  a 
well-grounded  hope  that  our  children  will  see  the  day  whea 
they  will  form  a  compact  empire  at  least  as  powerful  and  as 
prosperous  as  any  portion  of  the  Union,  if  political  agitation 
and  the  distraction  and  insecurity  which  flow  from  it,  ai:e  not 
permitted  to  mar  and  blight  all  these  encouraging  promises. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Johnston's  visit  to  our  North  American 
provinces,  the  discontent  consequent  on  failing  crops  and  a 
depressed  trade  had  led  to  much  discussion  on  the  question  of 
^  annexation'  to  the  United  States;  and  although  Mr.  Johnston 
is  of  opinion  that  even  then  the  majority  of  the  population,  if 
polled,  would  have  been  found  favourable  to  the  retention  of 
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tiieir  MQneadon  with  the  Mother  Cotrntry,  yet  hib  does  not  di£H 
gake  the  fact^  that  the  preponderance  of  aspiring  talent  in  thd 
odony  leans  towards  opposite  views.  The  energetic  provincial 
ipirits  -feel  that  a  wider  field  would  be  open  to  their  powers, 
wbA  higher  pris^es  set  within  their  grasp,  by  uniting  themselves 
to  tiie  great  Republic,  than  by  remaining  a  mere  dependency 
of  a  distant  .Mother  Country,  and  whoUy  shut  out  from  aU 
participatioa  in  the  great  reward  of  imperial  ambition^  A 
Canadian  <^  surpassing  ability  n^ht  well  hope  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  aira  to  wield  ^  the  mighty 
bat  8b(nt4ived  power  attached  to  that  office.  But  no  genius; 
no  indostiy,  no  eloquence,  would  raise  him  to  the  position  of 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Johnston^s  observations 
on  this  head  are  just  and  interesting.  Still  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  provinces  as  a  whole  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
incDiporation  with  the  United  States, — and  that  those  who  are 
now  loudest  in  its  favour  —  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  old 
party  of  the  Family  Compact-^ would  be  among  those  destined 
to  be  most  disappointed  by  the  result.  The  taxation,  too,  would 
be  far  heavier, — some  parties  declared  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  one.  (YoL  iL  p.  1 60.)  The  principal  cause  of  the  disloyalty  and 
discontent  prevalent  at  the  time  of  which  our  author  speaks, 
was  the  decay  of  the  lumber  trade ;  this  the  colonists  hastily, 
and,  as  appears,  .most  inconsequentially,  ascribed  to  the  altera* 
tkm  of  u^  British  timber  duties.  The  following  is  very  in** 
stmctivet  — 

'  The  depression  of  trade  [in  New  Brunswick]  had  awakened,  flS 
nsaally  happens,  the  loudest  voices  of  the  grumblers ;  and  meetings 
were  being  held  in  which  the  provincial  government  and  legislature 
ynste  denounced,  organised  resistance  to  tiie  Mother  Country  recom- 
mended, and  annexation  lauded  as  the  best  of  boons  and  the  surest 
remedy  for  all  their  sufferings. . . .  The  speeches  of  ambitious  or  dis- 
^ip<^t6d  demagogues  are  by  no  means  an  evidence  even  of  their 
own  opinions  and  belief ;  and  if  aliftost  anything  can  be  considered 
eotain  in  r^ard  to  the  temporary  sufferings  of  the  province,  it  is 
that  they  were  not  caused  by  any  action  either  of  the  provincial  or 
the  home  governments,  or  by  any  evils  which  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  cure.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ad« 
joining  state  of  Maine,  which  possesses  very  much  the  same  natural 
captlmities  and  resources  of  wealth  as  distinguish  New  Brunswick, 
hm  teflbred  of  late  years  precisely  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  in  a 
petkieo  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  on  the  12th  June, 
1850^  it  is  staged:— ''1.  That,  for  some  three  years  past,  ship- 
^  boilding  and  lombesing  have  been  severe^  depressed  i  —  2.  That, 
'^  for  a  series  of  years  we  have  been  compelled  to  witness  the  with- 
**  drawal  of  mudi  of  our  capital  into  oUier  States ;  and,  instead  of 
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**  immigrants^  tbe  departure  from  among  us  of  the  most  enterprising 
"  young  men  of  Maine  ;  —  3.  That  it  is  in  Tain  to  expect  to  retain 
*^  the  natural  increase  of  our  population,  without  holding  out  induce- 
*^  ments  for  labour  beyond  what  are  offered  by  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
**  culture  and  lumbering.''  Were  I  to  sum  up  in  brief  all  the  com- 
plaints I  heard  in  New  Brunswick,  they  would  not  assume  so  strong 
a  form  as  in  the  above  words  of  the  people  of  Maine.  And  yet,  to 
cure  these  evils,  the  men  whom  I  found  agitating  St  John,  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  annexation  to  the  United  States  was  uone 
required!  Trade  would  then  amend,  capital  would  ffow  in,  emi- 
gration would  be  checked,  lumbering  would  revive,  and  Eurc^ean 
emigrants  would  pour  into  the  new  paradise*'    (YoL  iL  p.  140.) 

Did  our  limits  allow,  there  are  many  points  of  interest  In 
Mr.  Johnston's  observations  on  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  relating  to  taxation,  and  to  the  futnre  probable  severance 
of  the  Union,  to  which  we  should  wish  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  have  offered  some  comments  of 
our  own.  But  we  must  conclude  with  strongly  recommending 
the  perusal  of  a  book  so  replete  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
solid  information. 


Abt.  III. — 1.  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life.     By  his  Brother.     Edward  Moxon:  1841. 

2.  Essays  and  Marginalia.  By  HabtLET  CoL£RIDdE.  Ed- 
ward Moxon:  1851. 

TMTn.  Derwent  Coleridge  has  executed,  with  much  success, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks.  He  has  written  the 
biography  of  a  poet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impart  a  deeper 
philosophic  interest  to  his  verse  without  detracting  from  its 
charm.  The  fact  .that  as  much  must  be  lost  as  can  possibly  be 
gained  by  a  tediously  minute  acquuntance  with  the  life  of  an 
author,  had  not  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  He  ob- 
serves, *  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  lives  of  literary  men 

*  are  sufficiently  known  from  their  writings,  and  that  any  record 

*  of  their  private  history  is  at  least  superfluous.  Much  may  be 
'  said  in  support  of  this  opinion.     Of  poets,  more  especially,  it 

*  may  be  affirmed  that  the  image  which  they  put  forth  of 
'  themselves  in  their  works  is  a  true  and  adequate  representation 
'  of  the  author,  whatever  it  may  be  of  the  man :  nay,  that  in 

*  many  cases  it  may  depict  the  man  more  faithftdly, — may 

*  show  more  truly  what  he  was,  than  any  memorial  of  what  he 

*  did  and  suffered  in  his   mortal  pilgrimage,  too  often  a  sad 

*  tissue,  so  it  is  made  to  appear,  of  frailty  and  sorrow. .... 
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'  If  the  record  were  to  be  supplied,  as  has  been  atteibpted, 

•  by  the  orfinary  materials  of  the  biographer, — by  a  meagre 
'  outline  of  every  day  facts,  filled  in  by .  such  anecdotes  as 
'  vulgar  curiosity  most  commonly  collects  and  remembers,  it 

*  had  better  remain  a  blank.'  Much  better,  we  cordially  add : 
but  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  also,  that  the  record 
with  which  we  are  here  presented,  is  of  a  very  different  sort. 
Yulgar  curiosity  has  not  been  catered  for  in  it ;  and  a  philo- 
sophical curiosity  will  not  seek  instruction  in  it  without  reward. 
The  passages  in  his  brother's  life  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
sketched  for  us,  whether  such  as  determined  his  outward  for- 
tunes,  or  such  as  to  a  careless  observer  might  have  seemed 
trifles,  are  those  by  which  the  structure  of  character  is  indicated, 
and  its  progress  is  traced.  A  happy  power  of  selection  is 
■mon^  a  biographer's  highest,  though  least  obtrusive,  gifts.  Mr. 
Colendge  has  exercised  it  with  effect,  avoiding  that  vice  of 
modem  biographies,  prolixity.  Had  his  memoir  consisted  of 
two  volumes,  instead  of  half  a  volume,  its  force  would  have 
been  lost  in  detail,  and  we  should  have  had  a  far  less  vivid 
picture  than  is  here  exhibited  to  us  of  the  subject  it  comme- 
morates. The  narrative  abounds  in  discriminative  criticism, 
and  remarks  incidentally  thrown  out,  but  full  of  point.  Above 
all,  it  is  written  with  frankness  and  simplicity.  Cherishing  a 
deserved  fespect,  as  well  as  affection,  for  his  brother's  memory, 
he  has  appreciated  his  character  far  too  well  to  think  that  it 
needs  the  concealment  of  infirmities  from  which  the  kindliest 
and  most  abundant  natures  are  not  always  the  most  exempt, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  impressed,  for  evil  and  for  good, 
upon  verse  which  *  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.'  In 
nuiking  us  acquainted  with  the  man,  he  has  contributed  the 
best  materials  for  a  large  and  liberal  comprehension  of  the  poet: 
nor  can  we  more  effectually  illustrate  Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry 
than  by  first  bringing  before  our  readers  some  features  of  a 
life  full  of  interest,  though  externally  but  little  varied.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  life  and  works  of  an  author  are  presented  to 
us  at  the  same  moment,  and  for  the  first  time.  Such  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  since  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  poetry  has  remained  till  now  unpublished ; 
and,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  it,  the  poetry  which  follows  finds  not 
seldom  an  emblem  as  well  as  an  *  eflScient  cause.' 

Bom  at  Clevedon,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1796,  an  eight 
months'  child.  Hartley  Coleridge  was  marked  from  the  first  by 
a  sensitiveness  of  temperament  no  doubt  out  of  proportion  to 
his  physical  strength.  More  than  one  tribute  of  song  greeted 
him  on  his  arrival  into  this  world.     Some  of  these  aspirations 
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remained  tmaccomf^hed,  and  some  were  fitlfiHed  tooiweH.  In 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Coleri(^e'a  poems,  the  poet  com* 
pares  hia  own.  early  culture  with  that  which  he  desires  for  his 
child. 

*I  was  reared 
t  In  the  great  city,  pent  mid  eloisters  dim,  ••     -       • 

*  >   And  «aw^iK>ugla  lovely  but- tlw  sky  iind«tafl»i   ; 
,   ]^ttheu,,my-habe,6balt  vNiader  likeikbroe^  .      •\  • 

By  lakes  and  ^ndy  siior^,,  beneath  the  cj^^.. 
,  Of  ancient  mountains,  and  health  t}ie  clouds. 
Which  image  in  thc^ir  l^ulk,  both  lakes  and  shorea    .        , 
And  mountain  crags/ . 

.  To  tUs  pmpheey  the  youngei:  poet  alludes^fn  the  memorahle 
sonnet  prefixed  to  a  small  )Volunie  of  poetry  publisheiil  in  1833. 
Addressing  the  'Father  and  Bard  revered*  at  a  far  joiore 
advanced. age  than  that  father  had. attained  when  the  above 
lines  were  written,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  them,r-* 

*  Thy  prayer  was  heard :  I  **  wandered  like  a  breeie.'*  * 

Kot  less  tenderly  was  the  '  animosua  infans,'  addressed  in  his 
father's  poem  *  The  Nightingale/ 

*  That  strain  lijrain ! 
Full  fain  would  it  delay  me  !  My  dear  babe, 
Who,  capable  of  no  artiqulare  sound, 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand,  beside  his  ear, 
His  little  hand,  the  small  fore  finger  up, 
And  bid  us  listen  \    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  playmate.' 

With  her  youthful  playmate  Nature  played  long;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  find  solace  both  in  her  sontrs  and  sports. 
Nature  did  what  Nature  may:  nor  is  it  her  fault  if  her 
harmonies,  whether  of  the  morn  or  the  eventide,  whether  lyrical 
or  elegiac,  have  more  power  to  '  kindle '  than  to  '  control,'  and 
serve  rather  as  wine  to  the  festive,  or  as  an  opiate  to  those  in 
trouble,  than  as  msu^tial  music,  bracing  us  for  the  warfare  of 
life.  He  had  learned,  howe^  er,  to  listen  to  another  voice  above, 
and  along  with,  that  of  Nature ;  and,  for  such  discernment,  he 
turns  also  in  gratitude  to  his  father.     (Vol.  i.  p.  11 1.) 

In  a  strain  not  dissimilar,  the  same  child  was  addressed  at  fix 
years  old  by  the  Bard  of  RydaL 

*  O  thou,  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought, 
Who,  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  appard, 
And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 
The  hreeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol ; 
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Thou  fairy  voyager !  that  doai  float 

In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  atream/ 

After  the  lapee  of  many  a  chequei*ed  year  these  verses 
retained  their  appltcability,  and  were  forcibly  brought  baek  to 
the  memory  eveo  of  strangers,  who  chanced  to  mark  tlie.aubject 
of  them  AS  he  paced  irregularly  abeut«  with  a  vague, grace, 
eaugbt  in  some  stream  ol*  thought,  ^-^  with  feet  tbi^  aeemed 
almost  unable  to  keep  their  hold  of  the  ground^  extended  amis, 
a  glowing  cheek,  and  an  eye  etill  youthful, .  flashing  beaeath 
hmg  white  keha  that  floated  on  the  air.  Wordsworth  also 
iadoiged  in  prophecy* 

*  Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite ; 
Qr,  lengthening]:  out  thy  sensort  of  delight, 
PWfserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 
A  young  laoiVs  heait  among  the  full-grown  flocks^' 

Half  the  promise  was  granted  if  the  other  half  was  scattered 
to  the  winds.  The  season  of  delight  had  past  away :  but  even 
when  the  autumnal  pastures  had  l>eQbme  flecked  with  patches 
of  monitory  snow,  the.  ^  young  Iambus  heart'  remained. 

The  philosopher,  who^e  metaphysical  principles  ended  in  the 
most  advanced  spiritualism,  was,  at  the  |>eriod  of  his  son^s  birth, 
in  the  materialist  stage  of  his  progress:  and  it  was  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  be  then  regarded  the  s|>eculations  of 
David  Hartley,  that  that  son  owed  his  name.  He  acquired  at 
a  very  earlv  date,  those  habits  of  abstnict  tliought  which 
eliaracterised  his  boyhood,  though  apparently  the  system  of  the 
yoong  psycholo^st  tended  at  least  as  much  in  the  direction  of 
^rkeley  as  of  Hartley,  The  following  curious  anecdote  was 
preserved  in  a  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Henry  Crabbe  Robinsou:  — 
'  Hartley  Coleridge,  when  about  five  years  old,  was  asked  a 
'  queatinn  about  himself  being  called  Hartley.  ^*  Which  Hart- 
*"ley?"  axked  the  l)oy.  "Why,  is  there  more  than  one 
« "  Hartley  ?"  "  Yes,**  he  replied  ;  "  there's  a  deal  of  Hartleys.** 
« «  How  ao?**    "  There's  Picture  Hartley  (Hazlitt  had  painted 

*  **  a  portrait  of  him)  and  Shadow  Hartley ;  and  there's  Echo 
*"  Hartley,  and  there's  Catch-me-fast  Hartley;"  at  the  same 
'  time  seizing  his  own  arm  with  the  other  hand  very  eagerly, — 
'  an  action  which  shows  that  his  mind  mu^t  have  been  drawn  to 
'  reflect  on  what  Kant  calls  the  great  and  inexplicable  mystery, 
'  viz.  that  man  should  be  both  ms  own  subject  and  object,  and 
'  that  these  two  should   be  one.     At   the   same   early  age,* 

*  continued  Col^dge,  *  Hartley  used  to  be  in  agony  of  thought. 
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'  — puzzling  himself  about  the  reality  of  existence.  As  when 
'  some  one  said  to  him,  "  It  is  not  now ;  but  it  is  to  be.**   **  But," 

*  said  he,  "  if  it  w  to  be,  it  is."  *  The  relation  of  the  potential 
to  the  actual^  we  must  grant  to  be  a  somewhat  hard  riddle  for  a 
child  of  five  years  old. 

From  the  age  of  about  seven,  and  during  a  large  part  of  his 
boyhood.  Hartley  Coleridge  resided  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Southey, 
at  Keswick.  In  1808  he  was  placed  with  his  brother  at  school 
at  Ambleside,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dawes,  to  whom 
Mr.  Coleridge  pays  a  just  tribute  of  respect :  —  *  He  was  a 
'  man  of  lofty  stature,  and  immense  bodily  strength,  and  though 
'  sufficiently  exact  in  the  discharge  of  his  scholastic  duties,  yet 
^  he  evidently  attached  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  h^th- 

*  ful  recreations  and  out-of-door  life  of  his  scholars,  as  to  their 

*  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Morbidly  shy,  he  shrank  from 
'  mixing  in  society,  and  in  his  walks  would  as  soon  have  met  a 

*  lion  as  a  lady  in  his  path  .  .  .  He  had  the  very  soul  of  honour, 

*  and  carried  with  him  in  every  word  and  gesture  the  evidence 
'  of  a  manly  and  cordial  nature.'  From  the  lessons  of  this 
hardy  northern  Hartley  Coleridge  derived  at  least  as  much 
benefit  as  from  the  Greek  Grammar  composed  for  him  by  his 
father,  —  a  monument  of  paternal  affection  and  industry,  not 
a  little  characteristic;  beginning  as  it  does  with  a  philosophic 
disclaimer  of  philosophy,  proceeding  to  the  complexities  of 
gender  and  case,  and  ending  with  a  pregnant  essay  on  the 
connexion  between  Idolatry  and  Atheism.  It  was  a  literary 
curiosity,  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  will  remind  the 
reader  of  Milton's  loglco-poetlcal  exercise,  which  begins  with 

*  Ens '  and  *  Predicament,*  and  concludes  with  *  Rivers  arise !  * 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  which  Hartley  Coleridge  derived 
^from  his  school-residence  was,  that  it  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  much  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.     It  was 
nt  this  time  also  that  at  his  beautiful  seat  Elleray  he  became 
acquainted  with  Professor  Wilson,  *  who  continued  to  the  last 

*  one  of  his  kindest  friends.'  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Mr. 
Basil  Montague  were  also  among  his  friends.  His  biographer 
remarks,  *  It  was  so,  rather  than  by  a  regular  course  of  study, 

*  that  he  was  educated, — by  desultory  reading,  by  the  living 

*  voice  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  Lloyd,  Wilson, 

*  and   De  Quincey ;   and,  again,  by  homely   familiarity  with 

*  town's  folk  and  country  folk  of  every  degree ;  lastly,  by  daily 

*  recurring  hours   of  solitude,  —  by   lonely    wanderings   with 

*  the  murmur  of  the  Brathay  in  his  ear.'  At  a  later  period 
of  his   life  he  was  described  as  *  like  the  Wye,  a  wanderer 

*  through  the  woods.'    At  school  he  had  much  liberty.     He 
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never  played  with  the  other  boys,  and  probably  never  fought 
with  them.  He  was  not  sufficiently  adroit  for  ordinary  sports, 
and  his  uncle  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  two  left  hands. 
In  faia  lessons  he  was  neither  stupid  nor  unusually  quick.  He 
had  no  school  friendships ;  but  his  companions  admired  him  for 
liis  singularity,  and  loved  him  for  the  fascinating  skill  with 
which  he  told  them  tales.  His  powers  in  this  respect  seem  to 
have  equalled  those  of  the  Sultana  Scheherezade,  though  his 
aim  was  much  less  practical :  — 

*  It  was  not  by  a  series  of  tales,  but  by  one  continuous  tale,  regu- 
larly e  vol  fed,  and  possessing  a  real  unity,  that  he  enchained  the 
attention  of  his  auditors,  night  after  night,  as  we  lay  in  bed  .  .  . 
during  a  space  of  years,  and  not  unfrequently  for  hours  together. 
This  enormous  romance,  far  exceeding  in  length,  I  should  suppose, 
the  compositions  of  Calprenede,  Scudery,  or  Eichardson,  though 
delivered  without  premeditation,  had  a  progressive  story,  with  many 
turns  and  complications,  with  salient  points  recurring  at  intervals, 
with  a  suspended  interest  varying  in  intensity,  and  occasionally 
wrought  up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  at  length  a  catastrophe  and  a 
conclusion.  ...  He  spoke  without  hesitation,  in  language  as  vivid 
as  it  was  flowing.  This  power  of  improvisation  he  lost,  or  conceived 
himself  to  lose,  when  he  began  the  practice  of  written  composition.' 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  however,  his  marvellous  power  of 
continuous  narration  had  been  yet  more  signally  displayed. 
Few  anecdotes  illustrative  of  childhood  are  so  remarkable  as 
that  in  which  his  brother  records  an  instance  of  this  habit. 
For  years  the  child  seems  to  have  lived  a  double  life ;  and  tha 
fisiith  which  he  reposed  in  the  inward  world  was  at  least  as  great 
as  that  with  which  he  regarded  the  outward.  No  other  incident 
recorded  of  his  early  days  is  so  significant  a  comment  on  his 
after  life,  both  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness :  — 

'  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  childhood,  of  which  he  had  himself 
a  distinct  though  visionary  remembrance,  he  imagined  himself  to 
foresee  a  time  when,  in  a  field  that  lay  close  to  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  a  small  cataract  would  burst  forth,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jug-force.  The  banks  of  the  stream  thus  created  soon  be- 
came populous,  —  a  region  —  a  realm ;  and  as  the  vision  spread  in 
ever-widening  circles,  it  soon  overflowed,  as  it  were,  the  narrow  spot 
in  which  it  was  originally  generated;  and  Jug.forcia,  disguised 
under  the  less  familiar  appellation  of  Ejuxria,  became  an  island  con- 
tinent, with  its  own  attendant  isles ;  a  new  Australia,  or  newest 
Sea-land,  if  it  were  not  rather  a  reflection  of  the  old  Europe  pro- 
jected from  the  clouds  on  some  wide  ocean  somewhere.  The  history 
and  geography  of  this  region  were  at  one  time  as  familiar  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  as  any— other  portion,  I  was  about  to  say,  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  details  have  gradually  faded  from  my  memory,  and, 
fitly  enough,  no  written  record  remains  (though  an  elaborate  map 
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of  fhe  ^untry  wM  <kiee  in  ezistefice)/ from  wMeh  they  can  be 
recovered. 

<  <*  The  earth  hath  hobbles  as  Uie  water  hath. 
And  these  are  of  them.'' 

*  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ejuxrian  world  presented  a  complete  analo- 
gon  to  the  world  of  fact,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  Hartley,  complete 
in  all  its  parts ;  furnishing  a  theatre  and  scene  of  action  with  dramaiis 
persofutf  and  suitable  machinery,  in  which,  day  after  day,  for  the 
space  of  long  years,  he  went  on  evolving  the  complicated  drama  of 
existence.  There  were  nations,  continental  and  insular,  each  with 
its  separate  history,  civil,  ecclesiastical^  and  literary,  its  forms  of 
religion  and  government,  and  specific  national  character.  In  Port- 
fomandra,  the  analagon  of  England,  as  I  now  discern, .  •  .  the  tissue 
was  woven  with  wonderful  minuteness,  and  uniform  consistency* 
The  names  of  generals  and  statesmen  were  ''  familiar  to  my  ear  as 
"  household  words."  I  witnessed  the  war  of  faction,  and  had  to  trace 
the  course  of  sedition.  X  lived  to  see  changes  of  government,  a  great 
progress  of  public  opinion,  and  a  new  order  of  things.  When  at 
length  a  sense  of  unreality  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  account  for  his  knowledge  of  and  connexion  with  this  dis- 
tant land,  he  had  a  story,  borrowed  from  the  Arabian  *  Nights,  of 
a  great  bird  by  which  he  was  transported  to  and  fra  But  he  re* 
curred  to  these  explanations  with  great  reluctance,  and  got  rid  of 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Once  I  asked  him  how  it  came  that  his 
absence  on  these  occasions  was  not  observed ;  but  he  was  angry  and 
mortified,  and  I  never  repeated  the  experiment  In  truth,  I  was 
willingly  beguiled.  His  usual  mode  of  introducing  the  subject  was, 
"Derwent,"  (for  these  disclosures  in  latter  years  were  made  to  me 
alone)  "  I  have  had  letters  and  papers  from  Ejuxria.'  .  .  •  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  seriousness  of  his  manner,  and  doubtless,  of  hia 
feelings.  He  was,  I  am  persuaded.  Utterly  unconscious  of  invention. 
...  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  continued  the  habit  mentally, 
from  time  to  time,  after  he  left  school,  and,  of  course,  had  no  longer 
a  confidant'    - 

In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Basil  Montague,  in  wliose  honac  he 
spent  some  tinie  when  a  child,  his  anxieties  on  the  eobject  of 
this  imaginary  race  are  thus  amusingly  depicted :  —  ^  One  day 

*  when  he  was  walking  very  pensively  I  aslked  him  what  ailed 

*  him.  He  said,  **  My  people  are  too  fond  of  war ;  and  I  have 
'  ''just  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate,  which  has  not 

*  **  rtiade  any  impression  on  them, .  . .  and  to  war  they  teill  yoJ* ' 

That  such  movements  of  mind,  however  indicative  of  ge^m» 
are  yet  unhealthy  if  indulged  habitually,  encouraged  artificially, 
or  Icfl  unbalanced  by  opposite  habits,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Except  in  the  highest  moments  of  creative  energy,  the  mind 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  distinctness  of  its  own  conceptions 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world.     It  is  this  self-poa- 
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i*tliitig  wholly  dtstittct  from  a  morbid  eelf<coiiieioii8^ 
I — whioh  chiefly  separates  inspiration  irom  mere  enthusiasm. 
Wlio  can  read  Shakspeare  or  Dante,  the  greatest  mastoid  of 
the  world  of  vision  (though  the  former  was  stronger  yet  in  a 
more  terrestrial  sphere),  without  perceiving  that  they  ever 
oootinue  lords  over  themselves,  and  that  the  Spirits  whom  they 
smnmon  go  and  come  alike  at  their  command  ?  The  keener  a 
poefs  intiiition  of  the  ideal  the  more  does  he  require  a  corre^ 
qxmdmg  urgency  in  his  sense  of  the  real.  The  knowledge  of 
^hatis  and  of  what  onffht  to  be  are  the  two  opposed  wings  upon 
which  the  poetic  mind  rises ;  and  the  breadth  of  pinion  at  «ach 
aide  must  be  equal  if  the  flight  is  to  be  sustained.  Thb  is  one 
reason  that  mere  Veracity,  as  distinguished  from  philosophical 
Truth,  though  itoften  appears  but  acondescensioh  to  unimportant 
fact,  occupies,  notwithstanding,  so  high  a  place  in  the  world  of 
Art  The  effort  to  attain  it  is  a  perpetual  discijdine  of  humility, 
of  attention,  of  r^ard  for  others,  and  of  selfrcommand ;  fmd  the 
exerdae  of  it  not  only  stamps  upon  works  of  genius  that  *  note ' 
of  authinticityj  required  most  by  the  most  unfamiliar  themeej 
bat  alao  removes  from  them  the  innumeraUe  aberrations  or 
weaknesses  which  may  often  be  ultimatdy  traced  to  some  moral 
defect,  such  as  vanity,  unsteadiness,  or  want  of  a  decisive  aim. 
SeveiTty,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  genuine  Art;  for 
while  b^uty  is  ever  its  object,  purity  is  the  inseparable  con- 
dition of  its  intellectual  fruitions.  Self-indulgence,  therefore, 
moat  in  all  its  forms  be  hostile  to  the  consolidation  of  the  poetic 
fiKolty ;  nor  ib  the  Syren  more  seductive  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  abstraction  which  subsides  into  day^lream,  and  imagi- 
nation which  feeds  ever  on  its  own  stores.  It  is  not  a  pre- 
dominance of  intellect,  but  a  deficiency  of  will,  which  banishes 
na  from  ihe  worid  of  reality,  and  converts  into  a  gilded  prison 
the  palace-halls  of  the  imagination. 

Tlie  iidneaee  t>f  an  education,  which,  though  it  included  so 
waaaA  of  an  devating  nature,  was  yet  on  ^e  whole  one  of 
devdopment,  rather  than  of  disdplme,  was  not  calculated  to 
sopoly  the  deficiencies  of  a  nature  rich  in  resources,  but  poor 
in  ute  power  6f  turning  them  to  account ;  and  a  childhood  and 
boyhood,  '  not  only  simple,  tender-hearted  and  affectionate,  but 

*  tmthfid,  dutiful,  thoughtful,  and  religious,  if  not  devout,'  did 
not  pass  into  early  manhood  without  tokens  of  approaching 
danger*  *  A  certain  infirmity  of  will^  the  specific  evil  of  his 
'life,  had  already  shown  itself.  His  sensibility  was  intense 
'  andhe  bad  not  wherewithal  to  control  it.     Me  could  not  open  a 

*  Utter  wUhaut  trembHny.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain.  He 
'  was  beyond  measure  impatient  of  constraint.    He  was  liable 
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'  to  paroxysms  of  rage,  often  the  disguise  of  pity,  self-aocasation, 
'  or  other  painful  emotion  —  anger  it  could  hardly  be  called  — 

*  during  wnich  he  bit  his  arm  or  finger  violently*     He  yielded, 

*  as  it  were  unconsciously,  to  slight  temptations,  slight  in  them- 

*  selves,  and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse 
^  apart  from  his  own  volition.     It  looked  like  an  organic  defect 

*  —  a  congenital  imperfection.'  Apparently  he  was  not  himself 
without  forebodings.  They  are  referred  to  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Chauncey  Hare  Townshend,  who  became  acquainted  with 
Hartley  Coleridge  during  his  college  life,  and  mentions  many 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  him.  On  one  occasion, 
during  a  summer  vacation  which  he  passed  at  Greta  Hall,  he 
recit^  in  Mr.  Townshend's  presence  Wordsworth's  poem,  *  Rc- 
'  solution  and  Independence,'  in  which  the  poet,  illustrating  a 
mood  of  despondency,  says  — 

*  And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came ; 

Dim  sadness  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not,  nor  could  name.* 

*  Hartley  here  stopped,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  silence,  broken  by 
his  saying,  in  somewhat  of  an  altered  and  lower  tone  —  ^  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  exactly  this  and  other  expressions  in  this  grand  poem  of 
Wordsworth's  hit  my  mood  at  certain  times  so  exclusively  as  almost 
to  render  me  unobservant  of  its  corrective  and  higher  tendencies. 
<  The  fear  that  kills,  and  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed '  — 
These  I  have  known ;  I  have  even  heard  a  voice,  yes,  not  like  a 
creation  of  the  fancy,  but  an  audible  and  sensuous  voice,  foreboding 
evil  to  me." ' 

His  life  at  Oxford  determined  the  character  of  his  future 
career.  Its  miscarriage,  as  his  brother  touchin^y  remarks* 
5  deprived  him  of  the  residue  of  his  years.'  The  dimculues  with 
which  his  peculiar  nature  had  to  contend  on  that  novel  field 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  when  all  was  over:  — 

*  With  few  habits  but  those  of  negligence  and  self-indulgence,  with 
principles  honest  indeed  and  charitable,  but  not  ascetic,  and  Utde 
applied  to  particulars^  with  much  vanity  and  much  diffidence,  a  wish 
to  conquer,  neutralised  by  a  fear  of  offending,  with  wavering  hopes, 
uncertain  spirits,  and  peculiar  manners,  I  was  sent  among  men,  mostly 
irregular,  and  in  some  instances  vicious.  Left  to  myself  to  form  my 
own  course  of  studies,  my  own  acquaintances,  my  own  habits ;  to 
keep  my  own  hours,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  be  master  of  my  own 
time,  few  know  how  much  I  went  through ;  how  many  shocks  I  re- 
ceived from  within  and  without;  how  many  doubts,  temptations, 
half-formed  ill  resolutions  passed- through  my  mind.  I  saw  human 
nature  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  in  some  measure  learned  to  judge 
of  mankind  by  a  new  standard.  I  ceased  to  look  for  virtues  which 
I  no  Ioniser  hoped  to  find,  and  set,  perhaps,  a  disproportionate  value 
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on  tlioBe  which  most  frequently  occurred.  The  uncertaintj  of  mj 
proq>ect8  cast  a  gloom  on  what  was  hefore  me.  •  •  .  The  complex 
fSkxX  of  all  this  discontent  and  imprudence  was,  of  course,  self-re- 
pnmchy  inconmstencj,  quicklj  formed,  and  quickly  broken  resolutions, 
just  enough  caution  to  lose  my  reputation  for  frankness,  increasing 
dread  of  my  consociij  incapability  of  proceeding  in  any  fixed  plan, 
and  an  extreme  carelessness  whenever  the  painful  restraint  was 
removed.' 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  here  so  sternly  commented  on. 
Hartley  Coleridge's  Oxford  life  was  far  from  being  a  blank ;  nor 
eould  he  say  with  respect  to  it,  *  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never 
'  ran*'  He  not  only  acquired  great  social  celebrity  from  his  wit 
and  eloquence,  but  he  read  hanl,  and  gained  the  expected  prize. 
He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  with  high  distinction,  his 
superiority  not  admitting  of  a  doubt.  His  brother  thus  con- 
tinues the  narrative :  — 

'  A  proud  and  happy  day  was  it  for  me,  and  for  us  all,  when  these 
tidings  reached  us.  Obviously  unfit  for  the  ordinary  walks  of  pro- 
fesoooal  life,  he  had  earned  for  himself  an  honourable  independence, 
and  had  found,  as  it  seemed,  a  position  in  which  he  could  exert  his 
peculiar  talents  to  advantage.  But  a  sad  reverse  was  at  hand.  .  .  • 
At  the  close  of  his  probationary  year  he  was  judged  to  have  forfeited 
bis  Oriel  feUowsliip,  on  the  ground,  mainly,  of  intemperance.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  reverse  the  decision.  ...  A  life  singularly 
blameless  in  all  other  respects,  dispositions  the  most  amiable,  prin- 
ciples and  intentions  the  most  upright  and  honourable,  might  be 
pleaded  as  a  counterpoise  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  sentence  might  be  considered  severe  ;  it  could  not  be 
said  to  be  unjust ;  and  alas  I  my  poor  brother  did  not  take  the  only 
course  which  could  have  discredited  the  verdict  of  his  judges.  The 
infirmity  which  was  thus  heavily  visited  was  not  subsequently  over- 
come.' 

The  rest  of  his  life  may  be  narrated  in  few  words.  He  lived 
in  London  for  about  two  years  after  leaving  Oxford,  and  passed 
hh  time  writing  for  various  magazines,  projecting  graver  works, 
cultivating  friendly  relations,  and  now  and  then  embodying 
in  verse  the  accidents  of  the  moment.  The  three  exquisite 
aonneta  '  to  a  Friend,'  with  which  his  first  volume  commences,  are 
a  record  of  the  joy  with  which  he  at  this  time  met  in  London 
Bobert  Jameson,  the  early  companion  of  his  mountain  wander- 
ii^     We  can  but  find  room  for  one  of  them  :  — 

*  When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted : 
Our  love  was  nature ;  and  the  peace  which  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  among  the  hills, 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills ; 
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One  soul  was  ourd,  •na  mind,  one  henit  derotedi 

That  wiselj  donting,  aaked  not  why  it  d^ted, 

And  ours  the  unknown  joy  that  knowing  ktllB. 

But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 

That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure^ 

Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  l»ee^ 

Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure  f— 

And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  others'  pleasure,  ^ 

The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity/  (VoL  i.  p.  5.) 

Ta  this  period  belongs  the  fragment  of  '  Prometheus,^  left 
unfinished,  and  n6t  completed  afterwards,  in  part  hecause  the 
suhject  had  in  the  ihean  time  been  appropriated  by  Shdley,  It 
displays  much  beauty  of  thought  aiid  imagery^  as  lEVell  as  mudi 
metrical  facility ;  but  if  the  subject  was  not  too  stem  a  one  for 
the  author,  at  least  it  was  '  above  the  years  which  he  then  had*' 
The  poem  is  not  conceived  with  that  simplicity  and  gcandeor 
whidb.  the  mighty  myth  reqiured.  The  former  quality,  indeed, 
is  wanting  even  in  Shelley's  splendid  version  of  it;  aiid  wholo 
pages  of  cloudy  or  of  crude  metaphysioe  perplex  a  poem  which 
might  have  be^  rendered  first-rate  with  little  aid  but  that  of  « 
pair  of  scissors.  Shelley,  however,  possessed  all  the  high  energy 
necessary,  considering  the  model  whom  he  emulated  rather  than 
imitated ;  and  his  work  is  suflScient  to  prove  that  he  had  strengfh 
to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  though  not  skill  to  send  the  arrow 
home  to  the  classic  mark.  Between  such  a  theme  and  the  gentler 
genius  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  there  was  perhaps  as  little  con- 
geniality as  betwe^i  the  su&ring  Titan  and  the  chorus  of  Sylphs 
whom  the  northern  poet  sends  to  console  htm.  The  best  pait 
of  the  poem  is  the  *  Conclusion,'  a  very  ifoble  hymn,  in  which 
the  liberation  of  the  earth  is  celebrated. 

After  leaving  London  he  returned  to  Ambleside,  and  under- 
took  the  nutnagement  of  the  ediool  left  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  his  old  friaid,  Mr.  Dawes.  After  four  painful  years  oi  trials 
this  mode  of  life  was  given  up.  He  had  not  expected  much 
from  it,  and  writes,  ^  I  had  a  presentiment  that  it  would  never 
^  d(^  and  therefore  your  commendfUiions  seemed  like  reproaches 
^  put  out  to  interest ....  How  could  I  endure  to  be  among 
<  unruly  boys  firom  seven  in  the  momii:^  till  eight  ot  nine  at 
'  night,  to  be  responsible  for  actions  which  I  could  no  more 
*  control  than  I  could  move  a  pyramid?'  From  Ambledde  he 
removed  to  Grasmere,  where,  as  usual,  he  •  won  all.  hearts.' 
His  exquisite  appreciation  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the  habitual 
poetry  with  which  he  extracted  a  moral  meiming  from  her  face 
and  gestures  (for  to  him  Nature  was  a  friend ;  and  his  days  were 
spent,  not  in  admiration  of  her  only,  but  in  converse  with  her,) 
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are  denoted  b^  many  a  passage  in  his  letters,  not  less  poetical 
than  his  best  poetry.     He  writes  thus  in  July,  1830:  — • 

*  And  now  the  day  of  rest  draws  to  a  close.  The  weather  has  kept 
the  Sabbath.  The  morning  was  the  rery  perfection  of  stillness.  No 
gay  Bunahioe,  no  clamorous  wind,  no  drudging  rain ;  the  sky  wore 
Ode  grey  sober  veil,  and  the  mist  hung  upon  the  hills  as  if  it  paused. 
on  its  journey;  the  vapours  were  gathered  up;  no  light  detachments 
foraged  along  the  mountain  sides,  to  catch  the  flying  sunbeams ;  but 
the  thi^  masses  formed  an  even  line,  like  an  army  drawn  up  for  a 
dedaiTe  engagement,  and  only  halting  till  the  truce  of  God  was  past; 
thejy  divided  the  mountains  as  it  were  in  half,  concealing  the  higher 
nmetjy  and  leaving  the  lower  bulk  distinct  in  dark,  damp,  solemn 
Ttaibili^*  The  vide  was  clad  in  deepest  green,  and  fancifu^y  re- 
sembled the  face  of  one  th^t  is  calm  and  patient  after  long  weeping. 
The  few  patches  of  hay,  gathered  into  round  cocks,  appeared  to  solicit 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  All  was  quiet,  pensive,  not  sad ; 
only  the  young  damsels  in  their  fresh  and  fragrant  garments  (such,  I 
mean,  as  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  look  like  death,  because  a  man 
whom  they  cared  nothing  about  was  gone,  let  us  hope,  to  heaven) 
tripping  along  the  fields  and  green  lanes,  and  picking  their  way  in 
mmst  high  ro^ds,  glanced  by  like  living  sunbeams,  and  made  their 
bright  Uoe  and  pink  ribbons  dance  like  things  of  life.* 

And  again:  — 

*  The  rain  has  fallen  like  a  blessing  on  herb,  and  tree,  and  flower. 
The  fields,  the  hills,  the  lake,  so  fickle  yet  so  constant  in  its  com- 
mingling transitions  from  liffht  to  shade,  were  possessed  in  the  unity 
of  peaceful  gladness,  now  rejoicing  in  the  soft  yellow  sunbeams,  now 
pensiTe  not  sad,  as  the  clouds  floated  leisurely  along  the  sky.  The 
birds  who  love  in  their  seasons,  and  know  not  the  collapse  of  despair, 
nor  the  fighting  ohaos  of  jeidousy,  nor  the  shame,  the  tineasy  silence, 
the  aelf-eondemned  yet  cherished  lon^ng  of  forbidden  hope,  sang  as 
if  there  were  no  evil  on  earth.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  170.) 

In  the  year  1832  he  removed  to  Leeds,  having  contracted  an 
engagement  with  a  young  pablidher  resident  liiere^  Mr.  Bingley, 
to  furnish  materials  for  a  volume  of  poetry  and  another  of  prose. 
To  this  arteigement  we  owe  the  fi^  series  of  bis  poems,  and 
abo  his  'Worthies  of  Yorkshb^  and  Lancashire.*  The  ktter 
woric,  consisting  of  thirteen  lives,  and  filKn^  a  large  octavo 
vidnme  of  632  pages,  came  out  origitiall^  m  numbers,  and 
having  been  completed  in  about  a  year,  indicates  on  the  part  of 
its  author  no  smaU  power  of  continuous  application  under  favour- 
able drentnstanoes.  It  is  written  with  much  vigour  and  elo- 
quence, abounding  in  picturesque  descriptions  of  events,  as  well 
aa  a  dradfatic  delineation  of  character,  and  is  enriched  with  nmny 
acute  Temarks  and  original  trains  of  thought  During  the  course 
of  the  next  year  Mr.  Bmgley  unfbHunately  became  a  bankrupt, 
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and  the  engagement  was  broken  off.  In  the  year  1834  Hartley 
lost  his  father.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  on 
that  occasion,  shows  how  keenly  he  felt  the  wound,  and  how 
deep  a  seat  the  affections  occupied  in  his  heart :  — 

'  It  was  his  wish  that  he  might  so  meet  death  as  to  testify  the 
depth  and  sinceritj  of  his  faith  in  Jesus.  And  was  he  not,  while  life 
and  breath  were  granted  him,  a  powerful  preacher  of  Jesus  ?  For 
m  J  self  I  can  speak  that  he,  he  onjy,  made  me  a  Christian.  Wliat 
with  my  irregular  passions,  and  my  intellect  —  powerful  perhaps  in 
parts,  but  ever  like  "  a  crazy  old  church  clock  with  its  bewildered 
"  chimes  " — what,  but  for  him,  I  might  have  been  I  tremble  to  think. 
But  I  never  forgot  him.  No,  Derwent,  I  have  forgot  myself  too  often, 
but  I  never  forgot  my  father.  And  now  if  his  beatified  spirit  be 
permitted  to  peruse  the  day-book  of  the  recording  angel,  to  con- 
template the  memory  of  God  which  forgets  nothing,  in  which  the 
very  abortions  of  time,  the  thoughts  which  we  think  we  never  thought, 
the  meanings  which  we  never  meant  to  mean,  live  everlastingly ;  if 
he  may  look  in  that  book,  or  rather,  if  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
contents  be  consubstantiated  with  the  essence  of  his  beatitude,  then 
will  he  know  that  among  my  many  sins  it  was  not  one  that  I  loved 
him  not ;  and  wherever  the  final  bolt  of  judgment  may  drive  me,  it 
will  not  be  into  the  frozen  regions  of  sons  that  loved  not  their  Others.' 
(Vol.i.  p.  111.) 

That  reverential,  and  even  remorseful,  tenderness  of  afiPection 
which  constituted  so  important  an  element  in  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's character  is  beautifully  revealed  in  the  following  sonnet 
also:  — 

'  Oh !  my  dear  mother,  art  thou  still  awake  ? 
Or  art  thou  sleeping  on  thy  Maker's  arm,  — 
Waiting  in  slumber  for  the  shrill  alarm 
Ordained  to  give  the  world  its  final  shake  ? 
Art  thou  with  "  interlunar  night "  opaque 
Clad  like  a  worm  while  waiting  for  its  wings ; 
Or  doth  the  shadow  of  departed  things 
Dwell  on  thy  soul  as  on  a  breezeless  lake  ? 
Oh  I  would  that  I  could  see  thee  in  thy  heaven 
For  one  brief  hour,  and  know  I  was  forgiven 
For  all  the  pain,  and  doubt,  and  rankling  shame 
Which  I  have  caused  to  make  thee  weep  or  sigh. 
Bootless  the  wish  !  for  where  thou  art  on  high, 
Sin  casts  no  shadow,  sorrow  hath  no  name.'        (1845.) 

.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  glided  away  almost  without  inci- 
dent. They  were  spent  in  the  *  Nab  Cottage,'  on  the  banks  of 
Rydal  Water ;  the  lake,  with  its  two  woody  islands,  lying  before 
his  windows,  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  door.  In  this  humble 
abode  he  mused,  meditated,  studied,  filled  with  marginal  anno- 
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tations  many  volnmes  of  old  divinity  and  philosophy,  as*  well 
ad  many  of  a  lighter  sort,  recorded  his  thoughts  in  countless 
note-books,  and  widened  every  day  the  foundations  of  a  struc- 
ture never,  alas !  to  be  nused,  or  never  at  least  to  be  presented 
to  mortal  eye.  The  end  came  suddenly,  as  night  in  a  tropical 
region.  His  health  had  usually  been  strong:  but  a  sudden 
fit  of  bronchitis  was  suflBcient  to  *  slit  the  thin-spun  life.'  On 
the  26th  of  December,  1848,  his  brother  was  summoned  to 
his  bed-side;  on  the  6th  of  January,  1849,  he  was  taken  to 
his  rest.  He  suffered  with  the  utmost  humility,  devotion, 
and  patience;  passed  his  time  in  religious  exercises;  and  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Communion  in  the  society  of  a  friend,  *  whofiic 
'  participation  he  desired  on  this  occasion,'  associating,  as  was 
his  wont,  human  and  divine  love.  He  was  lamented  by  young 
and  old ;  for  his  removal  was  felt  to  be  a  deprivation  not  easily 
to   be  replaced  by  those   many  *  friends  to  whom  his  visits, 

*  his  conversations,  his  playful  wit,  his  simple  and  affectionate 

*  confidingness,  —  nay,  his  very  foibles  and  eccentricities,  his 

*  need  of  guidance  and  protection,  —  had  become  a  refreshment 

*  and  a  stimulus,'  and  among  whom,  '  not  merely  the  kindly 
'  affections  were  drawn  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but  a  love  of 

*  goodness,  purity,  and  truth  was  fostered  by  his  society.' 

Among  the  many  who  mourned  for  him  was  one  whose  heart 
was  heavy  with  a  nearer  loss.  The  aged  friend  who  forty-five 
years  before  had  predicted  the  future  K>rtunes  of  the  fairy  child, 
survived  to  look  upon  his  grave. 

•  The  day  following  he  walked  over  with  me  to  Grasmere,  to  the 
churchyard,  a  plain  enclosure  of  the  olden  time,  surrounding  the  old 
▼iU:i2e  church,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his 
nephew,  and  bis  beloved  daughter.  Here,  having  desired  the  sexton 
to  mi^asore  out  the  ground  for  hi^  own  and  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 
grave,  he  bade  him  measure  out  the  space  for  a  third  grave  for  my 
brother.  "  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's  grave," 
he  exclaimed,  "  he  was  standing  there."  .  .  .  Then  turning  to  the 
sexron,  he  said,  "  Keep  the  ground  for  us,  we  are  old  people,  and  it 
**  cannot  be  for  long.**  ...  In  little  more  than  a  twelve  month  his 
venerable  and  venerated  friend  was  brought  to  occupy  his  own  grave.' 
iVol.  i.  p.  186.) 

The  fates  that  attended  Hartley  Coleridge  through  life  ruled 
aUo  at  his  death.  He  had  ever  been  the  sport  of  Fortune; 
but  Fortune  seemed  ever  repenting  her  hardness  to  him. 
Whenever  he  tripped  it  was  among  friends,  not  *  among  thieves,* 
th;it  he  fell  As  often  as  he  went  astray,  the  *  spirit  in  his 
'  feet*  led  him  into  some  kindly  place  of  refuge.     The  error 

*  of  his  way*  left  comparatively  little  stain  upon  a  spirit  which 
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repelled  evil  as  the  feathers  of  a  Ufd  shake  off  rain.  The  less 
0M«  he  took  of  himself  the  mare  car^  was  tak^n  of  bifn  ,by  those, 
who  bad  humility  enough  to  suspect  that  their  o^wn  failings 
were  not  less  grievous  because  they  were  of  a  nature  less  likefy 
to  bring  their  (mnishment  with  them,  and  perhaps  more  likely 
to  cherish  self-love  and  add  to  worldly  wealth*.  If  his  foibles 
cheated  his  genius  of.  half  its  reward»,his  meekness  made  him 
feel  that  ^  Best  are  they  paid  whose  earthly  wage  is  npufi^t.' 
His  death,  like  his  life,  was  an  evil  conqveral  by  good.  Fall- 
ing upon  him  as  it  were  acoidentalIy»  it  seems  not  rnqn^  sud- 
denly to  have  brought  to  nought  his  intellectual  designs  than  it 
brought  to  bear  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  It  was  also  attended  by 
the  external  consolations,  which  neither  high  station  oar  i^i^itdia^- 
.tual  prosperity  can  commands.  Among  the  anecdotes  of  states- 
men few  are  more  interesting  than  that  which  records  the  death 
of  Pitt.  The  hand,  which  had  so  long  sustained  the  sceptre  of  his 
country^  found  no  hand  to  dasp  it  in  death.  Qy  friends  and  by 
servants  he  was  alike  deserted ;  and  a  stranger  wandering  on 
£rom  room  to  room  of  a  deserted  house,  came  at  ki^t  by  chance 
to  a  chaml)er,' nntended  but  not  unquiet^  in  which  the  great 
mimster  lay,  alone  and  dead.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  ^  kiek- 
'  less,'  but  welUloved,.man  of  genius.  For  miles,  round  in  the 
valleys,  as  he  lay  dying,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  time 
to  ttiink  of  him.  Four  physicians  sat  round  a  poor  man'a  bed ; 
and  strangers  contended  with  kinsfolk  for  the  privilege  of  nursing 
him. 

The  reference  to  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  which  we  have 
made  abore  conistitute:*  in  itself  the  best  comment  on  his  works. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  follow  it  up  by  extracts  fromhispoenM, 
which,  if  not  always  selected  from  the  best  among  them,  are  ymt 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  compass  and  variety  of  his  powers. 
His  poetry  had  very  different  characteristics  at  different  periods 
of  its  author's  life.  In  the  earlier  poems  the  imagination  holds, 
relatively,  at  least,  if  not  absolutely,  the  larpjer  place;  and  com- 
bines with  a  pervading  sense  of  beauty  to  build  up  an  intellectunl 
and  ideal  spliere  analogous  to  the  visionary  world  in  which  eo 
much  of  the  Poet's  childhood  was  passed.  In  that  fine  region 
thoughts,  sometimes  of  great  loveliness,  and  as  oflen  marked  by 
a  lucid  brilliancy,  float  about,  self-supported,  like  birds  of  Para- 
dise, and  seem  to  find  a  natural  element.  The  following  sonnet 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  class. 

'  What  was*t  awakened  first  the  untried  ear 
Of  thnt  sole  mnn  who  was  all  human  kind? 
Was  it  the  gladsc  me  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
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Thefoitr  mdliflaoas  stveama  ^bieh  flow'd  so  n^aiv 
Their  JuUtng  mormurs  all  in  one  conabined? 
Tlie  no|e  of  bird  unaame4  ?    Tbe  startled  hind 
Buristifig  the  brake  in  wonder,  not  in  fear,  \ 
Of  lie**  new  lord  ?     Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mjaterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  pressure^  bf  itnniacukte  feet?  ••■---'  « 

•   •       -Sid  viewless  aerapJia  bustle  all  aroand)     - 

Makang  fweet  iniaic<Nit4>f  airaa^weet?    .    .  i. 

.  .  .  jOshiaowaYWoaasriJia  him^witkitaaoand?'.  > 

The  fWlowing  inastrates  a  graver  mood :  -^ 

•  If  I  have  sinned  in  act,  I  may. repent :  .    ,  * 
If  I  have  erred  in  thought,  I  may  disclaim 
My  silent  error,  and  yet  feel  no  shame ;  ^ 
But  if  my  soul,  big  with  Jtn  ill  intent,  ' 

Guilty  in  will^  by  fat^  be  innocent,' 
Or  being  bad,  yet  murmnrs  at^thtf  cnrae       <  -  * 
And  incapacity  of  being  worse, 
That  makes  my  hungry  paasioo  stSU  keep  Lent  . 
In  keen  expeetaoce  of  a:  Camiyal;,         ,        r' 
Whece  in  all  worlds  th{^t  round  tba  ^ap.  revolve 
And  .shed  tl^eir  influence  on  this  passive  baU, 
Abides  a  power  that  can  my  soul  absolve? 
Could  any  sin  survive,  and  be  forgiven  — 
One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven/ 

(Vol,  T.  p.  31.) 

Hartley  Cdertdge's  aonneta  nosseas  a  charm  almost  peculiar 
fo  themselvea,  even  in  an  age.  which  b^  abounded  in  that  form 
of  oompoaition*  Perliaps  no  species  of  short  poem  admits  of  ^o 
muoh  variety  in  its  d^^reea  of  medt.  Many  of  onr  mofit  popular 
poet  8^  such  aa  Byroiu  SbeU^j  and  Sou  they,  have  attepipted  it 
irith  little  success.  In  a  weak  or  unskilful  hand  it  become 
at  once  the  moat  relied  and  tbe  most  constrained  species  of 
poetiy,  a  single  trivial  thought  being  miserably  stretched  out 
and  nailed  down  over  a  gaping  framework  of  fourteen, lines. 
Nor  doat  a  merely  artificial  condeneation  mend  the  matter.  It 
ia  not  difficult  to  force  .a  number  of  thoughts  into  a  narrow 
oompasa;  but  if  these  thoughts  chance  to  be  heterogeneous, 
and  if  their  connexion  be  arbitrary,  they  will  not  stand  on 
better  terma  by  reason  of  the  forced  proximity.  It  is  not  the 
^  malta,'  but  the  *  multum '  of  thought  that  constitutes  the 
intellectual  worth  of  a  sonnet.  Many  of  the  best  sonnets  of 
Hilton  and  Wordsworth  contain  little  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  a  single  thought ;  but  that  thought  is  one  in  which  a 
profound  principle  is  seminally  involved ;  so  that  in  its  simple 
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enunciation  is  to  be  found  the  core  of  a  moral  essaj,  the 
heart  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Such  a  thought  can  never 
belong'  exclusively  to  the  logical  department  of  the  intellect. 
Proceeding  from  the  soul,  and  not  from  the  mind  only,  it  neces- 
sarily involves  moral  sentiment  also ;  and  the  imaginative 
embodiment  in  which  it  expresses  itself  is  no  artificial  adornment, 
but  is  a  clothing  consubstantial  with  its  essence.  The  unity 
which  characterises  a  good  sonnet  imparts  to  it  a  majesty  and 
might  which  even  the  noblest  thoughts  cannot  possess  if  allowed, 
as  in  philosophical  poetry  they  generally  are,  to  run  into  a  series, 
and  thus  to  become  merged  in  each  other,  as  parts  subordinated 
to  a  whole.  A  true  sonnet  is  a  complete  whole.  It  hangs  self- 
balanced  on  its  centre,  and,  for  a  thoughtful  reader,  turns  forth 
perpetually  a  new  face  to  the  light  of  truth.  It  issues  from 
the  contemplative  even  more  than  from  the  meditative  order  of 
mind,  implying  a  power  among  the  rarest  and  most  arduous  — 
that  of -resting  upon  a  single  idea,  and  viewing  it  in  all  its 
aspects,  rather  than  that  of  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other 
ideas.  It  requires  not  less  a  *  shaping'  mind,  needing,  as  it 
does,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  fornix  without  which  poetic 
thought  has  neither  consistence  nor  permanence ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  more  seldom  successfully  produced,  because  the  contem- 
plative faculty  and  the  shaping  art  but  seldom  exist  together. 
There  are,  however,  two  verv  different  species  of  sonnet.  Tlie 
philosophical,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  dates  chiefly 
from  Milton,  and,  in  the  main,  belongs  to  our  northern  region. 
The  South  had  long  before  produced  a  form  of  the  sonnet  less 
grave,  authoritative,  and  dogmatic,  but  exquisite  from  the  equi- 
poise of  tender  sentiment  with  a  graceful  imagination,  and 
from  a  diction  refined  at  once  and  concise.  Examples  of  both 
sorts  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us;  but  to  the 
latter,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  belong.  Many  of  them  pos- 
sess a  c^irtain  indescribable  sweetness  (a  quality  wholly  distinct 
from  softness),  which  reminds  us  more  of  the  Elizabethan 
poetry  than  of  those  modem  writers  whose  attempts  at  tender- 
ness result  commonly  but  in  effeminacy.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  best  among  old  DaniePs  Sonnets,  but  Shakspeare^s 
yet  more,  from  their  union  of  pathos  with  imaginative  subtlety. 
Like  Shakspeare's,  too,  they  are  at  once  steeped  in  personal 
interest,  and  free  from  all  offensive  egotism.  To  write  of 
oneself  does  not  necessarily  imply  egotism.  There  is  nothing 
in  which  man  differs  more  from  man  than  in  the  mode  of 
handling  that  dangerous  subject.  There  are  poets  whos3 
writings  indicate  rather  a  human  than  an  individual  interest  in 
themselves,  as  though  self  had  been  but  the  specimen  in  which 
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they  had  found  imaged  the  psychological  history  of  their  kind. 
In  the  works  of  others,  and  especially  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  self  is  presented  in  touches  so  delicate  and  forbearing, 
and  in  union  with  such  a  generous  regard  for  others,  as  well  as 
for  abstract  things,  that  self-pity  seems  but  the  sadness  of  one 
who  can  look  down  on  himself  with  the  same  feelings  which  ho 
would  bestow  on  '  a  horse  over-driven,^  or  a  wounded  bird. 

To  the  same  department  of  his  verse  we  may  perhaps  refer 
the  following  poem,  in  which  aspiration  is  finely  mingled  with 
tenderness.  It  illustrates  at  once  the  spontaneous  movement, 
and  the  artistic  grace  of  his  earlier  poems ;  and  the  stanza, 
which  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
lyrical  sonnet,  flowing  forward  with  a  *  swan-like  grace,'  and  yet 
ever  winding  back  into  itself:  — 

*  She  was  a  queen  of  noble  nature's  crowning : 
A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace ; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning, 
Like  daily  beaatles  of  the  vulgar  race : 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 
A  dear  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 
Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream 
Of  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory ; 
Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream, 
A  visitation  bright  and  transitory. 

*  But  she  is  changed, — hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow ; 
No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend ; 

Oh,  grief!  when  heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 
What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend : 
But  when  the  stalk  is  snapped,  the  rose  must  bend. 
The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head. 
Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must  shed. 
Its  delicate  petals.     Cruel  fate,  too  surely ; 
That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed. 
Who  lived  in  virgin  pride,  so  sweetly  and  purely* 

*  She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father. 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 
From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love,  — but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream ;  a  phantom  fair 

Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare, 
WLich  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids, 
Yet  no  one  claim'd  —  as  ofi  in  dewy  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness, 
Gleams  on  the  soul  —  yet  unregarded,  fades-— 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

*  Tis  vain  to  say  her  worst  of  grief  is  only 

The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have  known : 
To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 
VOL.  XCIV.  NO.  CXCI.  G 
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And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone. 
Once«he  iiad  plajmates,  fancies  of  her  own  ; 
And  she  did  love  them.     Thejrare  past  awaj 
As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day — 
And  like  a  sp^tre  of  an  age  departed. 
Or  unsphered  Angel  woefully  astray  — 
She  glides  along — the  solitary  hearted.* 

(Vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

A  rich  vein  of  fancy  is  among  the  characteristics  of  Hartley 
Coleridge's  earlier  poems*    We  may  name  the  lines  *to  the 

*  Nautilus/  and  an  *  Address  to  certain  Gold  Fishes,'  as  speci- 
mens. ^  Leonard  and  Susan '  belongs  to  that  order  of  poetry  of 
which  the  materials  are  supplied  by  reflection  and  human  life. 
To  this  section — a  very  different  one  from  that  less  substantial 
class  in  which  his  early  poems  may  commonly  be  included-^ 
we  should  refer  such  pieces  as  the  *  Sabbath  Day's  Child,' 
'  To  my  Unknown  Sister-in-law,'  *  N^w  Year's  Day,'  *Why 

*  is  there  War  on  Earth,'  and  the  beautiful  lines  *  On  the  Death 

*  of  Henry  Nelson  Coleri(^e,'  with  which,  if  our  space  per- 
mitted, we  should  adorn  our  pages.  This  is  th^  section  of  the 
author's  work9^  whieh  embodied  bis  Ingest  experience,  and  im- 
pregnated it  with  what  was  deepest  and  strongest  in  his  indi- 
vidual character.  His  poetry  has  no  higher  merit  than  that  of 
being  true-hearted,  and  that  is  the  truest  portion  of  it  which 
speaks  to  us  most  of  the  writer. 

The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  most  poets.  Out  of 
the  heart  we  are  told  proceed  the  issues  of  life ;  and  assuredly 
the  personal  being  is  not  less  the  source,  though  often  a  secret 
source,  by  which  the  *life  poetic'  is  fed.  Ghreat  thoughts, 
indeed  the  greatest,  come  from  it.  Literary  and  scientific 
works  for  the  most  part  are  produced  by  certain  isolated 
faculties,  working  with  a  definite  and  restricted  aim.  Poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  genuine,  flows  from  the  whole 
being,  not  from  a  part  of  it,  and  makes  report  therefore  of 
all  that  is  deepest  in  the  poet.  The  privilege  of  fiction 
permits  him  to  speak  the  truth.  His  sympathies  with  others 
teach  him  to  know  himself;  and,  with  the  understanding  that 
nothing   which    he    saya   is    to   be  interpreted  literally,   he 

*  whispers  the  secret  among  the  reeds.'  Even  the  p<)et8  who 
have  prided  themselves  most  on  their  imaginative  superiority  to 
the  world  of  experience  and  realised  feeling,  and  who  have 
practised  poetry  most  exclusively  as  an  art,  have  not  been  able 
to  maintain  their  boasted  reserve ;  and  in  as  many  of  their  poems 
as  have  secured  a  place  in  the  heart  of  others  authentic  traces  are 
to  be  found  of  their  own.  In  poetry  a  *  general  confession '  is 
made, — a  confession  not  of  facts,  but  of  moods,  of  hopes  and 
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feurs,  of  deeures  and  recollections,  and  of  aspirations  whidi  but 
went  the  farther  forward  because  the  shaft  missed  the  marie  at 
whioh  it  was  aimed.  The  public,  indeed,  would  be  but  a 
mde  confessor ;  but  for  the  mere  public  little  of  real  poetnr  haa 
ever  been  written.  A  book  has  been  well  described  as  ^  a  letter  . 
*  to  one's  unknown  friends.'  The  expression  applies  especially 
to  a  Yolume  of  poetry.  True  poetry  is  not  an  appeal  to  public 
admiradon,  but  a  voice  from  a  lonely  heart,  issuing  forth  m  the 
hope  of  wakening  an  echo  in  answering  hearts^  be  they  few  or 
many.  Fame,  indeed,  is  also  notoriously  among  the  stimulants  of 
poetic  exertion ;  but  l^en  ^  Fame  is  Love  disguised :  '»<its  appeal 
is  to  Posterity,  whose  awaid  is  made  when  praise  is  a  flattery 
no  more.  That  award,  likewise,  is  the  sentence  of  unimpas- 
rioned  justice ;  and  as  -such  it  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  desired  because 
it  sanctions  the  sympathy  already  accorded  by  congenial  minds, 
and  stamps  the  seal  of  authenticity  and  sanity  upon  thoughts 
and  feelings,  dearer  to  the  poet  than  any  applause,  but  in  which, 
if  unconfirmed,  he  can  himself  hardly  place  an  unwavering  faith. 
It  is,  we  think,  this  personal  interest  which  constitutes  the  chief 
charm  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  poems.  Bich  in  im^nation  and  in- 
tellect, their  highest  attraction  yet  lies  in  the  genial  temperament 
and  kindly  disposition  which  belong  to  them.  Friendliness 
and  goodwill  look  forth  from  them  upon  all  things.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  if  his  childhood  was  a  dream,  yet  in  his 
later  life  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  social  relations,  and 
that  he  appreciated  them.  At  every  '  Statesmanfs'  hearth  he 
was  a  welcome  guest.  He  watched  their  labours,  enjoyed  their 
sports,  took  his  place  at  the  wedding  feast  or  the  funeral,  and 
pondered  the  dispensation  of  human  life,  in  high  or  low  degree, 
with  a  learned  eye  and  understanding  heart.  Aad,  as  he  felt 
he  wrote ;  poetry  was  not  with  him  an  accomplishment  cultivated 
in  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  letters.  Neither  was  it  an  ethical  art 
embodying  the  speculations  of  an  abstract  intelligence.  His 
Muse  never  lifted  either  the  trumpet  of  the  moral  Prophet,  or 
the  lyre  of  the  rapt  and  mystic  Bard.  She  neither  sent  him 
with  a  commission  of  rebuke  and  exhortation,  nor  secluded  him 
firom  the  strife  of  tongues.  She  interpreted  between  him  and 
his  neighbours;  she  freshened  and  brightened  the  daily  face 
of  Nature ;  she  sweetened  the  draught  of  an  impoterished  life, 
and  made  atonement  to  a  defrauded  heart.  Hence  the  large 
proportion  of  his  deepest  poems,  which  were  occasioned  by 
domestic  events,  or  the  annals  of  the  neighbourhood,  —  the 
el^^iac  verses  on  old  or  recent  friends ;  the  meditative  stnuns 
connected  with  favourite  haunts ;  the  birthday  and  the  bridal 
songs;   the  stanzas  in  which  familiar  incidents  are  moralised; 
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All,  to  its  little  finger's  tip, 

Of  Nature's  choicest  workmanship. 

Their  task,  their  fate,  we  hardly  guess, — 

But  oh !  may  it  be  happiness ! 

Not  always  leisure,  always  play, 

But  worky-day  and  holy-day ; 

With  holy  Sabbath  interspersed, 

And  not  the  busiest  day  the  worst. 

Not  doom'd,  with  needle  or  with  pen, 

To  drudge  for  o'er-exacting  men. 

Nor  any  way  to  toil  for  lucre 

At  frown  of  he  or  she  rebuker; 

But  still  affectionate  and  free 

Their  never  weary  housewifery. 

Blest  lot  be  thine,  my  nestling  dove. 

Never  to  work  except  in  love ; 

And  God  protect  thy  little  hand 

From  task  imposed  by  unbeloved  command!' 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  128.) 

The  next  poem  which  we  shall  extract,  is  in  a  very  different 
vein;  and  if  it,  too,  may  in  one  sense  be  called  *  occasional,' 
assuredly  it  ia  among  the  noblest  of  the  class.  In  it  one  of 
those  men,  seldom  granted  to  any  age,  and  whom  our  own  could 
ill  afford  to  lose,  receives  a  commemoration  such  as  can  be  ^ven 
to  hhn  neither  by  the  sculptor's  nor  the  painter's  art  That 
a  character  like  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one  which,  though  abound- 
ing in  the  kindly  affections,  was  yet  especially  marked  by  its 
nwssive  simplicity,  its  masculine  energy,  and  its  ever  militant 
«ase  of  duty,  should  have  attracted  the  reverence  of  a  man  so 
different,  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many.  It  was  not, 
fcowever,  only  in  their  love  of  wild  flowers  and  hatred  of 
oppression  and  fraud,  that  they  found  a  common  ground.  They 
dwred  the  same  great  Christian  convictions,  and  built  on  them 
theh*  hopes  for  the  human  race.  The  same  Faith  which  minbtered 
«tren^h  to  the  athlete  cast  upon  the  storms  of  active  life, 
euatained  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  recluse.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's nature  was  also  one  which,  alike  from  generosity  of  heart 
and  versatility  of  mind,  had  a  large  power  of  appreciating  the 
nwst  opposite  ^fts.  We  have  little  doubt  that  he  cordially 
admired  many,  who,  in  him,  would  have  remarked  little  except 
w«  defects. 

On  the  latb  Dr.  Arnold. 

m  <  Spirit  of  the  Dead! 

Though  the  pure  faith  of  Him  that  was  on  earth. 
Thy  subject  and  thy  Lord,  forbids  a  prayer  — 
Forbids  me  to  invoke  thee,  as  of  yore 
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Weak  sools,  that  dared  not  meet  their  €rod  elene, 

Sought  countenance  and  kind  companionahit)' 

Of  some  particukr  saint,  whose  knees  had  grazed 

The  very  rock  on  which  they  knelt;  whose  blood 

Had  made  or  sanctified  the  gushing  well 

Round  which  their  fond,  mistaken  piety, 

Had  build  a  quaint  confine  of  sculptured  stone ;  — 

Yet  may  I  hope  that  where8oe*er  he  is  — 

Beneath  the  altar,  by  the  great  white  thnmis. 

In  Abraham's  bosom,  or  amid  the  deep 

Of  Grodhead^  blended  with  eternal  light, 

One  ray  may  reach  him  from  the  humble  heart 

That  thanks  our  God  for  all  that  he  has  been* 

What  he  is  now  we  know  not :  he  will  be 

A  beautiful  likeness  of  the  God  that  gave 

Him  work  to  do,  which  he  did  do  so  well. 

Whom  Jesus  loves  to  them  he  gives  the  graoe 

For  Him  to  do  and  suffer  in  the  world ; 

To  Buf^tfor  the  world  was  His  alone. 

Bqt  he  in  whom  we  joy'd — for  whom  we  mourn— 

Did  he  not  suffer?    Worldly  men  §^y,  No! 

Of  ills  which  they  call  ill  he  had  not  many ;     .     / 

The  poverty  which  makes  the  very  poor 

Begrudge  a  morsel  to  their  very  child, 

Was  never  his ;  nor  did  he  "  pine  in  diought," 

Seeing  the  lady  of  his  love  possessed 

By  a  much  richer,  and  no  better  man. 

To  him  the  lady  of  his  love  was  wed. 

Soon  as  his  manhood  authorised  a  wife; 

And  though  the  mother  of  his  many  babes, 

To  him  she  still  was  young,  and  fair,  and  fresh. 

As  when  the  golden  ring  slipp'd  from  his  hand 

Upon  her  virgin  finger. 

Yet  he  suffer'd 
Such  pains  and  throes  as  only  good  meii  feel ; 
For  he  assumed  the  task  to  rear  the  boy, 
The  bold,  proud  boy,  into  a  Christian  man, 
'Twas  not  with  childhood  that  he  had  to  do; 
Its  wayward  moods^  and  ready  penitence, 
That  still  is  prompt  to  kiss,  if  not  the  rod, 
At  least  the  hand  that  wields  it ;  not  to  watch 
Sweet  instinct  reaching  after  distant  reason, 
And  mere  affection  train'd  to  duteous  love, 
(Though  such  the  solace  of  his  happy  home. 
Else  how  had  he  the  hard  behest  endured?) 
Nor  was  it  all —  oh,  bliss!  if  it  had  been  — 
To  teach  the  young  capacious  intellect  « 

How  beauteous  Greece,  —  and  Rome,  the  child  foredoom'd 
To  catch  the  sceptre  from  its  parent,  —  spake, 
Fitting  high  thoughts  with  words,  and  words  with  deeds. 
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Twas  his  to  straggle  with  that  periloQB.  age. 
Which  daima  for  maiihoofs  vice  the  priyil^e 
Of  boyhood  ;-*—  when  joung  Dionysus  aeems 
All  glorious  as  he  burst  upon  the  East 
A  jocund  and  a  welcome  conqvieror; 
And  Aphrodite,  sweet  as  from  the  sea 
She  rose  and  floated  in  her  pearly  shell, 
A  laughing  girl; — when  lawless  will  erects 
Honour's  gay  temple  on  the  mount  of  Grod, 
And  meek  obedience  bears  the  coward's  brandy 
While  Satan,  in  celestial  panoply. 
With  Sin,  his  lady^  smiling  by  his  side, 
Defies  all  heaven  to  arms !    'Twas  his  to  teach. 
Day  after  day,  from  pulpit  and  from  desk, 
That  the  most  childish  sin  which  man  can  do 
Is  yet  a  sin  which  Jesus  never  did 
When  Jesus  was  a  child,  and  yet  a  sin  ' 

For  which,  in  lowly  pain.  He  lived  and  died : 
f  That  for  the  bravest  sin  that  e'er  was  praised 

The  King  Eternal  wore  the  crown  of  thorns^ 
lo  him  was  Jesus  crucified  again ; 
For  every  sin  which  ho  could  jaot  prieyent 
Stuck  in  him  like  a  nalL    His  heart  bled  for  it 
As  it  had  been  a  foul  sin  of  his  own. 
Heavy  his  cross,  and  stoutly  did  he  bear  it 
Even  to  the  foot  of  holy  Calvary ; 
And  if  at  last  he  sunk  beneath  the  weight. 
There  were  not  wanting  souls  whom  he  had  taught 
The  way  ^o  Paradise  that,  in  white  robes, 
Throog'd  to  theigate  to  hfdl  their  shepherd  homeT 

The  religious  M)irit  which  animates*  the  lines  we  have  ex- 
tracted, 18  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  Hartley  Coleridge's 
poetry.  It  is  not  obtrusively  put  forward, — never,  indeed, 
polemically;  and  it  seems  to  find  expression  only  because  it  could 
not  have  been  excluded  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
its  peculiar  value  to  the  witness  he  has  unconsciously  borne. 
It  was  because  he  wrote  as  a  Humanist  that  he  so  frequently, 
though  unintentionally,  retraces  the  lineaments  of  that  Divine 
image  after  which  Humanity  was  formed.  That  philosophy,  or 
ntber  that  retrocession  from  philosophy,  which  regards  man 
but  as  the  first  of  animals,  is  not  confined  to  professed  books  of 
metaphysics.  However  latently  it  may  exist,  it  is,  in  fact  (a 
<^cum8tance  far  too  Ettle  reflected  on;  the  informing  principle 
of  every  work  in  literature  or  art,  not  elevated  by  the  opposite 
principle.  *  Only  not  all  are  materialists,'  asserts  a  great  philo- 
sopher. We  will  not  dispute  that  *  only  not  all*  tend  that  way, 
uul  in  their  lower  mooos,  or  the  lower  part  of  their  nature. 
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reach  that  end ;  but  no  one,  we  think,  to  whom  Humanity  is 
not  as  much  a  sealed  book  as  Divinity,  —  no  one  who  does  not 
rest  contented  in  a  merely  sensuous  estimate  of  social  relations 
and  responsibilities,  can  be  said  to  be  a  materialist,  however  his 
speculative  opinions  may  err  in  that  direction.  In  Hartley 
Coleridge's  poetry,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  life  is  based 
upon  a  spiritual  foundation';  and  every  natural  affection  shines 
forth,  relieved  against  a  back^und  of  religious  reverence. 
In  it  the  future  world  supplies  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  the 
present,  and  strikes  the  key-note  to  all  the  harmonies  of  a  lower 
sphere.  The  region  in  which  his  spirit  moves,  if  bedewed 
abundantly  with  *  Nature's  tears,'  and  haunted  by  the  sighs  of 
mournful  retrospection,  is  yet  ever  sweetened  by  a  genial 
atmosphere  of  faith  and  love.  Amid  many  vicissitudes,  that 
faith  never  failed, — lifting  up  its  head  through  storm  and 
shower,  like  the  *  frail  birth  of  warmth  and  light,'  the  autumnal 
anemony,  ever  shaken,  but  never  deflowered,  to  which  he  com- 
pares it.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  That  faith  preserved  from  corruption 
his  whole  poetic  world.  To  it  he  owed  that  moral  orthodoxy 
which  banished  from  his  poetry  the  spirit  of  waywardness,  and 
imparted  to  his  estimate  of  life  a  uniformly  healthy  tone. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  observed  how  much  the  excellence  of  the 
best  poetry  is  a  moral  excellence.  *  The  beautiful  is  good ;  the 
*  good  is  true,'  Hartley  Coleridge  tells  us,  and  his  poetry  illus- 
trates the  canon:  yet  few  perhaps  have  recognised  the  full 
degree  in  which  Goodness  is,  in  every  Art,  the  soul  of  beauty 
and  the  seal  of  truth.  For  imagination,  passion,  and  thought, 
no  moral  substitutes,  indeed,  can  be  found ;  but .  the  d^ree  in 
which  these  gifts  discharge  their  special  functions  depends  mainly 
upon  their  exercise  being  directed  by  a  prevailing  spirit  of  moral 
wisdom.  The  faculties  which  inspire  poetry  need  themselves 
to  be  inspired  by  that  *  higher  mind '  whose  seat  is  in  a  wise  and 
generous  heart.  Without  such  aid  poetry  may  indeed  snatch  a 
temporary  charm  from  Circe ;  but  Nature,  our  common  mother, 
frowns  upon  her  delusions.  The  prophet  does  not  differ  noore 
from  the  sorcerer  than  poetry  founded  on  Nature's  goodness  and 
truth  is  raised  above  the  very  highest  which  has  no  deeper 
sanction  than  that  of  arbitrary  thought  and  eccentric  self-will* 
No  i)oet  is  strong  enough  to  stand  by  himself.  It  is  not  what 
he  says,  but  what  Nature  says  through  him,  which  can  endure ; 
not  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  and  experience  of 
universal  man,  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  all-embracing  and 
sincere  imagination.  With  little  of  truth  or  wisdom  a  poet 
may  indeed  delight  his  own  age,  or  a  clique  in  it ;  since  with 
its  errors  his  own  will  so  far  correspond  that  he  will  be  in  some 
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sort  the  expositor  and  interpreter  of  them:  but  his  power  is 
transient ;  for  while  truth  is  ever  one,  error  is  ever  changing ; 
and  with  later  generations  his  peculiarities  will  be  out  of  date. 

That  the  poets  whose  works  have  become  universal  —  that 
Homer  and  Shakspeare  were  wise  and  human-hearted  men, — nay» 
that  in  mind  and  moral  sense,  if  not  in  habitual  conduct  also, 
tliej  were  good  men,  we  all  feel  to  be  true,  though  we  cannot 
prove  the  fact.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  how  many 
of  a  less  exalted  order  have  owed  theur  estimation  in  a  large 
measure  to  what  may  be  called  the  moral  sense  of  their 
poetry.  What  would  Chaucer  have  been  without  that  cor- 
diality which  imparts  a  frank  kindliness  to  the  ruder,  and 
even  to  the  coarser  touches  of  his  caustic  humour?  What 
would  Spenser  have  been  without  that  chivalrous  ideal,  both 
older  and  younger  than  the  knight-errantry  which  furnished 
matter  for  his  song,  and  that  punty  which  cast  no  fabled  light 
upon  his  fairy  bowers?  To  descend  lower,  what  would  have 
been  Cowper^s  rank  in  literature  if  his  verse  had  not  been 
as  sane  as  its  author  was  sometimes  ^distraught  in  mind;'  or 
that  of  Bums,  if  his  i^preciation  of  courage,  patriotism,  domestic 
virtue,  and  humble  worth,  had  not  exceeded  tenfold  the  sensual 
and  lawless  elements  in  his  poetry  ?  It  would  be  equally  easy 
to  pcHnt  out  recent  poets  whose  reception  with  future  times 
will  not  be  in  proportion  to  their  estimation  in  that  age  which 
they  flattered  by  kindred  weaknesses  or  partaken  errors,  even 
while  they  denounced  its  institutions  and  warred  on  its  con- 
ventions. As  easy  would  it  be  to  show  how  far  the  difference 
between  what  they  did  and  what  they  might  have  done,  is 
attributable  to  a  waywardness  which  preferred  originality  in 
error  before  a  truth  held  in  common  wiUi  the  many,  to  a  vanity 
which  turned  away  from  the  universal  heritage  in  order  to 
make  idols  of  special  acquisitions  or  individual  gifts,  and  to  an 
^odsm  which  interposed  the  image  of  self  between  the  poet 
and  the  face  of  earth  and  heaven.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
point  out  other  poets  of  the  same  era,  belonging  to  the  catholic, 
not  the  sectarian,  schools  of  poetrjr,  who  with  very  various 
d^rees  of  power,  have  yet  used  it  aright,  and  reaped  their 
reward:  poets  who  would  scarcely  have  been  good  writers  if 
thiey  bad  not  been  good  men,  but  who  understood  the  greatness 
of  their  vocation,  and  preserved  such  a  loyal  reverence  for  truth 
and  virtue,  that  they  maintained,  at  least,  the  balance  of  the 
soul,  and  suffered  not  their  infirmities  to  suppress  their  aspira- 
tions, to  ascend  into  the  region  of  their  moral  mind,  and  to  usurp 
their  functions  of  poetic  power.  The  result  is,  that  their  works 
contain  mcHre  than  their  authors  consciously  put  into  them ;  and 
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that  for  ho  small  period  'they  will  de%ht  anfd  elevate  th^ 
TPieaders,  because,  however  contracted  may  be  the  inirrors  whi^ 
they  hold  up  to  Nature  and  to  Man,  they  are  capable  of  castii^ 
at  least  an  undistorted  reflection. 

But  to  return.  Descriptive  power  is  eminently  among  the 
merits  of  the  poems  before  us.  In  illustration,  we  may  point 
ihe  reader's^  attention  to  the  sonnets  beginning  ^  l%e  mellow 
'  year  is  hastening  to  its  dose,' '  New  Tears  Day,'  *  May,  16^V 
'SuDMner  Rain'  and  many  more.  Still  more  remarkably  do 
they  exhibit  the  faculty  for  critical  disquisition.  Criticism, 
indeed,  is  seldom  looked  for  in-  poetry;  nor  has  the  attempt 
often  proved  successful,  from  the  time  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Oritidsm  to  our  own  days.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  didactk 
poetry ;  and  assuredly  although  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  delight  is 
the  indirect  office,  if  not  the  immediate  aim,  of  every  art,  the  me- 
thod by  which  poetry  teaches  is  far  removed  from  the  scientific. 
Along  didacticpoem  in  general  demonstrates  itsdfveryeoonto.be 
but  prose ;  yet  if  the  experiment  be  not  extended  too  far,  there 
is  no  reason  why  criticism  in  verse  should  not  be  as  sagadons  as 
it  may  be  made  pdgnant  and  pithy.  Hartley  Gderidge's  unicm 
of  exact  thought  with  a  brilnant  wit,  qualified  him  admirably 
for  the  task ;  and  many  a  critical  essay  may  be  found  condensed 
in  his  *  Sketches  of  English  Poets.'  They  consist  of  lines  written 
in  blank  leaves  of  his  copy  of  *  Anderson's  British  Poets.'  Un- 
•fortunately  the  volume  containing  his  sketch  of  Pope  has  been 
lost ;  and  still  more  unluckily,  not  a  few  of  those  which  remain 
'9TQ  comments  on  certain  magnates  of  their  day,  with  whom  this 
day  will  have  no  concern,  niough  a  poetical  Aristotle  were  to 
illustrate  th^m.  Among  the  most  felicitous  of  these  descrip- 
tions are  the  sketches  of  Chaucer,  Shokspeare,  Danid,  Dryden, 
and  Donne.     The  last  may  serve  as  a  specimen :  — 

*  Brief  was  the  rdgn  of  pure  poetic  truth. 
A  race  of  thinkers  next,  with  rhymes  uncQuth, 
And  fandes  fashion'd  in  laborious  brains, 
Made  verses  heavy  as  o'er-loaded  wains. 
Love  was  their  theme;  but  iove  that  dwelt  in  stones, 
Or  ebaito'd  the  stars  in  thdr  concentric  zones ; 
Love  that  did  first  the  nuptial  bond  oondude 
'Twixt  immaterial  form  and  matter  rude ; 
Love  that  was  riddl^  sphered,  transacted,  spdt, 
Sublimed,  projected,  every  thing  but  felt. 
.    Or  if  in  age,  in  orders,  or  the  cholic, 

They  damn'd  all  loving  as  a  heathen  frolic ; 
They  changed  their  topic,  but  in  style  the  same, 
Adored  their  Maker  as  they  would  their  dame. 
Thus  Donney  not  first,  but  greatest  of  the  line, 
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Of  atMxfm  ilKMiglits  a  garland  thought  to  twine ; 
To  his  fair  maid  broi^ht  oabalistie  posies^    - 
Aod  siiiig*qiiaiiit  ditties  of  metempsjchoois ; 
TwisU  iron  pokers  into  true  loye-knotSy 
Coining  hard  wordsy  not  found  in  polyglots.' 

(VoLii.p.321.) 

Many  of  the  best  poems  in  these  Yolumes  indicate,  •  in  a 
Btriking  manner,  that  peculiar  tempenuiaent  .^  which  it  has 
been  remarked'  that  ^a  homorons  sadBess,  and  a^  humorous 
*  mirth,  are  but  its  opposite  polea'  Habits  of  seclusion,  con- 
cuning  with  a  pliant  imagination,  a  nervous  constitution,  and  a 
leisure  which  yet  could  never  be  idle,  had  developed  in  their 
author  nearly  all  the  *  humours '  which  belong  to,  and  some- 
times  overlay,  the  poetical  character.  They  are  among  the 
qualities  which  flavour  his  poetry  most  richly,  whether  the  pre* 
mninating  mood  be  pensive  or  joyous,  fitful  or  ^rave,  that  of 
an  anxious  foresight,  or  a  balf-9p<N^ve  pathos.  The  tenderer 
moods  have  left  behind  the  choicest  firuits*  Among  them  are  to 
be  found  many  k(ve»*poem8,  wshich,  if  not  odoured  with  the 
deqier  and  darker-  hues  of  passion,  have  yet  detained  the  fleet- 
ing l^;ht8  of  a  most  affectionate  fancy.  Those  lights  might 
•ometimea  be. called  lunar  gleams;  but  thev  are  the  jnoonlight 
<^  a  warm  climate.  To  this  class  we  woula  .refer  the  stanza^ 
'  To  Somebody,'  the  sonnets  be^nning  ^  I  loved  thee  once,'  ^  Is 
^  love  a  &ncy  or  a  feeling  ? '  ^  Inania  Munera,' '  I  saw  thee  in 
'  the  beauty  of  thy  spring,' &c  &a 

Another  and  a  larger  class  in  this  collection  may  be  described 
as  philosophical  poetry.  Its  originality  and  force  are  well  set  fordi 
b^  adiction  which,  at  all  times  manly  and  correct,  could  be  exqui- 
site when  it  pleased,  and  yet  could,  <m  occa^n%  drop  upon  the 
plainness  of  a  child'e  speech.  His  later  poetry  belongs  very  fre- 
quently to  this  species ;  nor  can  we  sufficiently  r^ret  uiat  the  spe- 
cnnens  presented  to  us  had  not  always  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
corrections.  How  much  poetry,  especially  that  of  a  high  in- 
tellectual order,  gains  from  the  author's  last  corrections  we  need 
hardly  observe :  polished  steel  does  not  differ  more  from^  the 
rough  metal  than  the  last  copy  of  a  poem  frequently  differs 
from  the  first.  Hartley  Coleridge's  works  were  firequently  both 
conceived  and  struck  off  with  extraordinary  rapidity — a  dr- 
cmnstance  owing  as  well-  to  an  acquired  tact  as  to  that  spon- 
taneity whidi  characterised  his  genius:  but  the  best  of  them 
were  also  elaborated  with  all  nee<S^  care,  a  care,  perhaps,  most 
felt  by  the  reader  when  least  seen.  The  meditative  poetiy  of 
the  last  half  centurv,  if  not  its  best,  is  probably^  that  which 
best  expresses  the  q»rit  of  the  age.    Among  its  hi^est  efforts 
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may  be  named  not  a  few  poems  In  these  volumes^  such  as  the 
sonnets  beginning,  *  Pains  I  have  known  that  cannot  be  ao;ain/ 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sublime  ?" '  *  From  infancy 

*  to  retrospective  old,'  *  When  I  survey  the  long  and  deep  and 

*  wide,'  *  Accuse  not  gracious  Nature  of  neglect'  This  sonnet 
on  *  Freedom'  will  not,  we  fear,  give  satisfaction  to  the  Char- 
tists: — 

*  Say,  what  is  Freedom  ?    What  the  life  of  souls 
Which  all  who  know  are  bound  to  keep,  or  die. 
And  who  knows  not  is  dead  ?    In  vain  we  pry 
In  the  dark  archives  and  tenacious  scrolls 
Of  written  law,  though  Time  embrace  the  rolls 
In  his  lank  arms,  and  shed  his  yellow  light 
On  every  barbarous  word.     Eternal  Right 
Works  its  own  way,  and  evermore  controls 
Its  own  free  essence.     Liberty  is  Duty, 
Not  License.     Every  pulse  that  beats 
At  the  glad  summons  of  imperious  beauty 
Obeys  a  law.     The  very  cloud  that  fleets 
Along  the  dead  green  surface  of  the  hill 
Is  ruled  and  scatter'd  by  a  Godlike  wilh'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  \ 

The  following,  which  traces  one  of  oiur  vaguest  instincts  to  its 
seat  in  the  Conscience,  is  a  specimen  of  its  author's  psychological^ 
as  our  former  extract  is  of  his  political  philosophy :  — 

Feab. 

^  Dim  child  of  darkness  and  faint-echoing  space, 
That  still  art  just  behind,  and  never  here, 
Death's  herald  shadow,  unimagined  Fear ; 
Thou  antic,  that  dost  multiply  a  face. 
Which  hath  no  self,  but  finds  in  every  place 
A  body,  feature,  voice,  and  circumstance ; 
Yet  art  most  potent  in  the  wide  expanse 
Of  unbelief,  —  may  I  beseech  thy  grace  ? 
Thou  art  a  spirit  of  no  certain  clan. 
For  thou  wilt  fight  for  either  God  or  DeviL 
Man  is  thy  slave,  and  yet  thy  lord  is  man ; 
The  human  heart  creates  thee  good  or  evil : 
As  goblin,  ghost,  or  fiend,  I  ne'er  have  known  thee ; 
But  as  myself,  my  sinful  self,  I  own  thee.' 

(VoL  ii.  p.  54.) 

With  the  meditative  poems  may  be  classed  a  series  with  which 
the  collection  doses,  consisting  of  pieces  on  theological  subjects. 
The  tone  of  these  poems  is  serious,  earnest,  and  devout,  rather 
than  impassioned.  They  are  very  unequal  in  merit.  A  few  of 
them,  which  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  but  as  links  in  an 
incomplete  series,  seem  to  us  but  colder  versions  of  narratives 
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more  poetic  in  the  prose  of  Holy  Scripture ;  others  (those  pro- 
bably which  suggested  the  scheme)  embody  a  genuine  vision  of 
some  historic  fact,  or  present  to  us  a  profound  sentiment  with 
the  softness  at  once  and  the  vividness  of  poetry.  They  frequently 
express  subtle  as  well  as  pregnant  truths  in  singularly  condensed 
ki^aage,  as  in  the  following  lines  on  Fiuth:  — 

*  Think  not  the  faith  by  which  the  just  shall  live 
Is  a  dead  creed  —  a  map  correct  of  heaven ; 
Far  less  a  feeling  fond  and  fugitive, 

A  thoughtless  gift  withdrawn  as  soon  as  given. 

It  is  an  affirmation  and  an  act 

That  bids  eternal  truth  be  present  fact' 

There  is  much  significance  also  in  a  sonnet  entitled  ^  Faith 
'howgoaided':  — 

*  Yesy  thou  dost  well  to  build  a  fence  about 
Thine  inward  faith,  and  mount  a  stalwart  guard 
Of  answers,  to  oppose  invading  doubt. 

All  aids  are  needful,  for  the  strife  is  hard ; 
Bat  still  be  sure  the  truth  within  to  cherish  — 
Truths  long  besi^d  too  oft  of  hunger  perish/ 

The  Bible  b  the  source  in  which  he  seeks  objects  for  Faith. 
For  the  deficiencies  of  a  written  document,  the  record  of  the 
psst,  our  poet  seeks  a  supplement  in  the  ^living  voice'  of 
A  ature :  — 

'  The  word  were  but  a  blank,  a  hollow  sound. 
If  He  that  spake  it  were  not  speaking  still,—- 
If  all  the  light  and  all  the  shade  around 
Were  aught  but  issues  of  Almighty  wilL 
'  Sweet  girl,  believe  that  every  bird  that  sings. 
And  every  fiower  that  stars  the  elastic  sod, 
And  every  thought  the  happy  summer  brings 
To  thy  pure  spirit,  is  a  word  of  God.' 

An  interesting  portion  of  these  poems  might,  in  these  days 
of  illustrated  bootw,  be  called  'illustrations  of  the  Bible,' 
pictiiring  forth,  as  they  do,  some  scene  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  and  closing  with  a  line  or  two  that  points  the 
moral  They  will  remind  the  reader  occasionally  of  old  Drum- 
mood  of  Hauthomden,  and  certiunly  are  not  inferior  to  the 
Uit  sonnets  in  his  *  Flowers  of  Sion.'  We  refer  especially  to 
*  Enock,'  *  Hagar,'  and  *  Moses,'  which  last  we  shall  quote. 

'  She  left  her  babe,  and  went  away  to  weep, 
And  listen'd  oft  to  hear  if  he  did  cry  ; 
Bat  the  great  river  sung  his  lullaby. 
And  unseen  angels  fann'd  his  balmy  sleep. 
And  yet  his  innocence  itself  might  keep ; 
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The  sacred  silence  of  kis  slambxmiB  smile 
Makes  peace  in  all  the  monster-hr^edii^  Nile ; 
For  Grod  even  now  is  moving  in  the  sweep 
Of  mightv  waters.    Little  dreams  the  maid,    . 
The  rojal  maid,  that  comes  to  woo  the  wave 
With  her  smooth  limbs  beneath  the  trembling  shade 
Of  silver-chaliced  lotus,  what  a  child 
Her  freak  of  pity  is  ordain'd  to  save ! 
How  terrible  tke  thing  that  looks  so  mild.' 

(VoLii.p.849.) 

With  the  following  we  must  conclude  our  extracts :  — 

'.^MuLTuic  mlbxteJ  .       .     ^ 

<:6he  aat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  'weight 
Of  sin  oppressed  her  heart ;  for  all  the  blame^-  -  « 

And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame,  ' 
To  her  was  past,  extinct,  and  out  of  date. 
Only  the  sin  remain'd,  — the  leprous  state  :— 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  love, 
By  fires  far  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
And  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
She  sat  and  wept,  and  with  her  untress'd  hair 
^till  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  Meet  to  tou<A^ 
And  He  wiped  ofif  the  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  she  loved  so  muolu 
I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  doubts  and  fears. 
Make  me  a  humble  thing  of  love  and  tears.' 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 

The  characteristics  of  Hartley  Colerid^ei's  poetry  will  have 
been  better  set  forth  by  the  specimens  which  we  have  ffiven  of 
its  different  classes  tlum  by  any  elaborate  analysis.  That  it  is 
true  poetry  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  doubt.  Its  pre- 
dominant spirit,  especially  in  his  later  works,  is  that  of  a  medi- 
tative humanity,  which  marks  him  on  the  whole  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Wordsworthian  school^  notwithstimding  a  buoyancy  a^  sweet- 
ness which  often  remind  us  of  his  father's  most  felicitous,  if  not 
his  most  elevated,  vein.     The  temperament  of  his  poetry,  sanr 

Siine,  pleasurable,  and  fitful,  resembles  also  that  of  the  elder, 
oleridge ;  while  in  his  sonnets  he  attained  an  artistic  perfeoticHi 
of  form  never  readied  by  the  other.  In  passion  he  was  inferior 
to  both  the  poets  named ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  fanoy 
which  sometimes  strayed  in  the  direction  of  prettinesses,  if  not 
of  conceits,  but  more  often  enlivened  his  verse  with  a  poignant 
wit,  and  gave  a  sharper  edge,  and  more  brilliant  relief,  to 
weighty  thought.  Had  he  written  at  an  earlier  period,  future 
critics  could  not  fail  to  assign  to  his  genius  a  place  yet  higher 
than  will  now  perhaps  be  awarded  to  it;  for  m  that  ease  his 
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origbality  would  have  been  as  unquestioned  as  the  freshness, 
Bweetoeesy  and  truthfulness  of  his  verse*  Poetry,  howeyer,  no 
doubt  boROWS  from  itself  as  well  as  from  human  life;  which  is 
one  reason  for  the  (piousness  with  which,  after  a  long  frost,  its 
fountains  gush  forth  at  particular  periods.  Poets  lesurn  to  sing 
as  children  learn  to  speak,  in  part  by  imitation:  the  imitative 
power  will  be  liveliest  where  tne  apprehensive  facmlty  ia  most 
alert,  and  Ae  sympathies  are  strongest;  and  assuredly  Hartley. 
Coleridge's  nature  must  have  been  more  sluggish  than  it  was,  if 
be  had  not  cauppht  some  part  of  his  inspiration  from,  that  which 
floated  in  the  air  he  dailj  breathed* 

This  oonsiderstion  is  m  itself  some  answer  to  the  question,  ^-^ 
why,  with  powers  so  various  and  well  trained,  and  with  ample 
kisine,  he  did  not  execute  a  work  of  a  larger  and  more 
important  order?  Other  explanations  might  idso  be  offered, 
founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellect  and  moral  being* . 
His  biogn^pher  suggests  that  there  '  was  some  faculty  wanting 
^  in   his    mind,  necessary  for  the   completion   of  any  great 

*  whole.'  The  deficiency,  he  seems  to  think,  lay  in  the  power. 
to  systematise*  The  elder  Coleridge,  he  remarks,  could  me^ 
tho^se  the  most  magnificent  sdieme  in  imagination,  and  by 
an  intuitive  discernment  of  its  c^itral  idea;  but  yet  could 
seldom  persuade  his  thoughts  to  '  arrange  themsdves  within 
'  artificial  limits,' — ^  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  his 
^  mind  were  weU  balanced ;  but  the  foci  of  his  thought  were  so 
<  distant  that  their  orbit  became  practically  unlimited,  though 

*  each  portion  contained  the  law  of  its  return^  and  the  prophecy 
'  of  its  completion*  No  such  power  was  ever  exhibited  by  his . 
'  scm;  be  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  realised  even  the  con- 
'  oq)iion  of  any  great  whole.'  Such  a  want  of  completeness 
in.  conc^tion  would  imply  a  defect  of  the  creative  faculty 
likewise,  since  the  imaffination  ean  only  create  what  it  has  pre- 
vioosly  conceived,  and  m  its  conception  the  idea  of  the  complete 
work  must  be,  at  least  germinally,  contained.  A  plastic  imagi- . 
nation  is,  indeed,  y&ej  different  from  a  creative  energy;  and  in 
Hartley  C^oleridge  it  was  more  predominant.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  no  intellectual  deficienqr  need  be  supposed  in  order  to 
account  for  a  dis^repancv  between  what  his  poetry  was  and  what 
it  mig^t  have  been.  We  have  ^eady  remarked  how  much 
that  poetry  owed  to  the  large  and  generous  moral  dijqposition 
of  which  it  is  the  enresskm*  The  lesson  would  be  incomplete  > 
tf  we  did  not  admit  that  it  lost  propOTtionably  from  the  defect  of 
strength  in  his  moral  character*  We  may  often  indulge  in  the 
stronger  vioes  with  appar^t  impunity ;  but  for  every  weakness 
Nature  extorts  a  forfeit ;  and  Hoq  penance  which  she  most  often 
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imposes  is  one  which  illudes  observation — she  denies  us  the 
power,  of  fully  exerting  our  powers.  In  art,  as  in  life,  a  govern- 
ing mil  must  marshall  all  the  powers.  Self-control  is  the 
'  leathern  girdle'  which,  seeming  but  to  restrain,  braces  the 
adventurous  artist  for  his  ascent  up  the  mountain  side.  He  must 
be  equally  prompt  to  act  and  patient  to  wait  His  courage  must 
not  be  impulsive  only,  nor  must  his  prudence  degenerate  into 
caution.  His  sympathies  must  advance  uncheercd  by  vanity, 
and  unchecked  by  repulse.  His  studies  must  be  deliberate  acts, 
converging  tow^s  a  definite  end,  not  merely  an  indulgence  of 
curiosity  or  an  escape  from  the  cares  of  life.  If  he  would  be 
Nature's  priest,  offering  her  sacrifice,  he  needs  somewhat  of 
ascetic  discipline  and  renunciation;  remembering  that  though 
genius  must  ever  be,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the  mere 
temperament  of  genius,  it  yet  should  not  draw  too  laigcly  for 
nourishment  upon  its  meaner  part.  If  he  would  be  Nature's 
missionary,  preaching  her  faith,  he  must  dare  great  things :  he 
must  not  cling  to  creeks  and  neighbouring  coasts,  trafficking  but 
with  the  products  of  daily  experience,  and  the  spoils  of  chance 
encounters :  he  must  push  forth  boldly,  and  tempt  the  deep. 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  circumstances  of  Hartley 
Coleridge's  life  interfere  with  the  largest  exercise  of  his  poetic 
powers?  Their  influence,  we  should  say,  must  have  been 
adverse,  so  far  as  they  deprived  him  of  that  masculine  invigora- 
tion  which  is  often  produced  by  the  friendly  oppugnancy  of 
pursuits  independent  of  inclination.  He  would  have  doubtless 
been  a  greater  poet  if  he  had  been  less  exclusively  a  poet :  for 
the  stronger,  and  therefore  the  loftier  the  stem,  the  higher  will 
its  blossom  and  fruitage  wave  in  the  air.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  avocations  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his  whole 
nature  as  the  management  of  a  school  must  have  tended  rather 
to  paralyse  than  to  discipline  his  powers.  Literary  success 
might  have  stimulated  his  mind  to  more  of  continuous  exertion ; 
yet  on  this  subject  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  A  mixture 
of  prosperity  and  adversity  seems  as  necessary  for  our  moral 
culture  as  an  alternation  of  sunshine  and  rain  is  for  vegetable 
growth :  but  whether  genius  be  developed  most  by  the  bright 
or  the  dark  ministration  depends  mainly  on  the  temperament 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Melancholy  and  saturnine  natures, 
especially  if  they  be  also  proud  and  irascible,  are  often  pro- 
yoked  to  higher  exertion  by  what  they  regard  as  neglect  or 
injustice ;  and  under  such  a  stimulus  become  conscious  of  powers 
which,  till  precipitated  into  action,  were  locked  up  in  reserv^e. 
Tenderer  temperaments,  on  the  other  hand,  require  applause 
to  enable  them  to  shake  off  their  diffidence.     Sympathy  is  the 
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air  they  breathe ;  and  if  they  find  it  not  for  their  intellectual 
creations,  rather  than  labour  without  its  cheering  influence,  their 
genius  spends  itself  upon  those  associations  and  pursuits  in 
which  sympathy  may  always  be  bestowed  and  occasionally 
received*  *  Necessity,'  we  are  told,  *  always  affected  Hartley 
*  Coleridge  with  the  touch  of  a  torpedo.'  This  is  conmionly 
the  case  where  the  active  powers,  however  large  in  themselves, 
sre  not  in  proportion  to  the  sensibilities,  or  where  the  moral 
sensibilities  are  encompassed  and  embarrassed  by  a  throng  of 
nervous  sensibilities*  Hope  is  the  conducting  spirit  of*  such  a 
character,  which  finds  it  easier  to  advance  than  to  stand;  and 
to  natures  so  constituted  success  is  but  a  minister  of  Hope. 

Such  support  Hartley  Coleridge  needed  in  an  especial  degree* 
The  humility  which  is  impressed  upon  all  his  poems,  and  the  spirit 
of  compunction  which  stamps  upon  the  best  among  them  their 
peculiar  character,  at  once  searchmg  and  subduing,  were  probably 
not  £sivourable  to  those  habits  of  mind  which  engage. men  in  large 
enterprises.  For  the  poet,  however,  as  for  the  man,  good  and 
31  fortune  were  so  blended  tliat  it  is  often  hard  to  know  them 
apart.  He  had  a  high  training  as  well  as  a  high  gift,  the  helps 
as  well  as  the  hindrances  of  a  poetic  age,  the  benefits,  as  well  as 
the  disadvantages,  which  proceed  from  the  absence  of  con- 
temporary fame;  he  had  nature,  books,  friends,  and  leisure. 
A  man  with  these  advantages,  and  fifty-two  years  of  life,  may. 
generally  be  considered  to  have  put  forth  what  was  in  him  and 
was  accessible.  So  large  a  bequest  as  he  has  left  us  is  seldom 
so  unalloyed  a  one.  ^A  noble  moral  spirit  will  long  continue  to 
be  diffused  from  his  poetry :  a  moral  lesson  not  less  deep  is  to 
be  found  in  that  poetry  taken  in  connexion  with  his  life.  In 
onr  remarks  on  the  latter  we  have  but  glanced  at  principles  of 
large  and  general  concern,  enforced  by  himself  in  many  a  poem 
rich  in  ^  heart  wisdom,'  and  strong  to  diffuse  it.  Our  imperfect 
sketch  can  easily  be  filled  up  for  himself  by  any  reader  who  is 
able  to  afford  to  so  large  a  storehouse  of  genuine  poetry  the 
time  that  it  deserves.  In  Hartley  Coleridge's  'Essays  and 
'  Jdarginalia,'  he  will  find  all  the  additional  notes  necessary  for 
the  study  of  their  author's  genius,  as  well  as  a  varied  range  of 
discriminative  criticbm  and  discursive  thought.  We  regret  that 
our  present  limits  compel  us  thus  briefly  to  refer  to  them. 
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Abt,  IV.  —  Betum  of  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Accidents 
and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb  which  have  occurred  on  the 
Railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  from  tlie  1st  of  July 
to  the  ilst  of  December,  1850,  together  with  the  Number  of 
Passengers  conveyed  during  that  Period.  Ordered  to  be  printei 
7th  May,  185  L 

X^^^S^^VPTION  from  fatal  accidents,  as  well  as  from  many 
^  minor  calamities  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  has  long  been  popn^ 
larly  coimted  among  the  blessings  of  pastoral  dmpdicity.  But 
the  probability  of  any  such  exemption  is  questioned  by  the 
sceptical:  and  Arcadm  keeps  no  statistics.  This  is  a  con- 
troversy, vrhich  may  well  wait  Not  so  the  question,  how  far 
we  can  exempt  the  denizens  of  the  artifidaJUy  crowded  and 
restless  world  in  which  we  live,  from  any  consid^able  jiropor* 
tion  of  these  evils.  Since  it  is  dear  that, — whether  or  not  it 
would  be  abstractly  better  to  go  backward,  —  onward  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  world  is  going  and  must  go ;  and  that 
the  crowding,  the  resUessne^  the  untiring  energy  of  exertion, 
and  the  marvellous  fertility  of  invention  which  cmaracterise  our 
own  days,  will  only  be  enlarged  in  those  of  our  descendants. 
At  the  very  outset  of  any  inquiries  bearing  on  such  a  suliject, 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  remember  that  science  has  ever  hitlmrto 
been  able  to  control  its  strength  to  good  purposes ;  and  that 
the  motive  powers  which  have  possessed  the  most  terrible  force, 
have  been  under  the  most  absolute  discipline  and  restraint; 
tiiat,  for  instance,  when  the  murderer  has  fled  from  his  victim 
on  the  wings  of  steam,  science  has  overtaken  him  by  a  still 
speedier  messenger,  and  has  ranged  the  officers  of  justice  at 
the  termination  of  his  flight,  standing  there  calm,  instructed, 
and  collected,  ready  to  examine  his  bloody  hands,  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  of  crime. 

Among  the  various  tests  of  the  efficacy  with  which  human 
institutions  fulfil  their  social  office,  siurely  none  can  be  so  sen- 
sitive as  the  average  vitality  of  the  community.  Whenever  any- 
thing in  them  is  wrong,  if  it  be  wrong  on  a  considerable  scale, 
it  must  tend  to  add,  with  more  or  less  remoteness,  to  the  inse- 
curity of  human  life.  The  promotion  of  all  such  worthy  induce- 
ments to  exertion  as  excite  without  exhausting  the  physical 
and  mental  energies, —  the  regulated  liberty  which  protects  with- 
out invading,  —  the  high-toned  social  atmosphere  in  which  de- 
pravity cannot  live,  —  the  external  tranquillity  which  exempts 
the  body  from  violence,  and  relieves  the  mind  firom  anxiety,  — 
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tiie  wdl-r^olated  monetary  or  commercial  arrangements  which 
aaye  the  public  from  fluctuations  and  convulsionsi  —  the  careful 
rmnoval  of  external  noxious  agencies ; — all  these  are  more  or  less 
the  creatures  of  legislation^  and  have  an  influence  on  vitality,  in 
00  Hiudi'that  where  they  are  materially  deficient, — where  men 
are  tynomical,  greedy,  dishonest,  reckless  of  the  safety  of  their 
feUow-men  and  of  their  own^  where  they  wallow  in  moral  and 
physical  impurity,  and  oscillate  between  abject  poverty  and  un« 
eertmn  riches, — we  may  be  assured  that  the  traces  of  these 
malign  influences,  if  thev  possess  any  such  record,  will  be  pal- 
pably marked  in  their  tai)les  of  mortality. 

The  statistics  of  most  subjects  often  present  a  startling  ap- 
pearance to  those  who  have  already  arrived  on  tiiem  at  inde- 
pendent conclusions  of  their  own.  There  are  few  who  would 
lie  fortunate  enough  to  approach  by  guess-work  to  the  exact 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  violent  accidents  in  the  United 
ffingdom.  Some  would  enumerate  all  they  remember  seeing 
in  newspapers,  —  others  would  launch  into  a  sea  of  figures, 
of  which  they  do  not  know  the  actual  meaning.  In  1838, 
accordii^  to  the  Report  of  the  Begistrar-genernl,  the  number 
of  deatb  from  violence  in  England  and  Wales  was  11,727. 
Either  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the  returlis  for  that 
year,  or  the  causes  of  such  calamities  were  decreasing,  while 
population  increased :  for  the  number  in  the  ensuing  year  was 
11,632;  m  1840,  11,594;  and  in  1841,  11,000.  We  do  not 
find  in  the  Begistrar's  Reports  of  later  years  the  causes  of  death 
80  separated  and  distinguished,  —  at  least  over  the  whole 
kingdom.*  Scotland  ana  Ireland  are  both  destitute  of  the 
TahuiUe  machinery  of  the  registration  system ;  so  that  we  know 
no  more  directly  of  vital  statistics  in  these  countries,  than  in 
China  and  Japan.  But  taking  the  English  returns,  as  a  foun- 
dation, we  may  safely  calculate  that  the  present  population  of 

*  It  might  be  natural  to  expect  that,  as  the  same  uniform  classes 
of  facts  have  to  be  recorded  by  him  every  year,  the  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-general  should  be  as  uniform  as  an  almanac  or  tide-tablc. 
Eadi  annual  Tolume,  however,  is  an  independent  book  with  distinct 
subiects.  And  a  cursorj  examination  of  the  volumes  show9  a  satis-* 
factory  reason  for  this.  The  materials  collected  by  the  registration 
system  are  of  the  same  class  every  year ;  but  the  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  used  and  applied  to  each  other,  especially  with  reference  to  a 
succession  of  years,  are  infinitely  varied.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  applications  even  would  occupy  too  much  bulk  for  an  annual 
Beport,  and  so  each  year  presents  its  separate  combinations :  in  one, 
we  have  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  politics  on  mortality 
—in  another,  that  of  trade,  on  marriages  and  births  —  and  so  on. 
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the  United  Kingdom  is  double  that  of  Engknd  and  Wales  in 
1840.  Making  allowance  for  the  proportional  number  of  yio* 
lent  deaths  having  in  the  mean  decreased,  we  may  perhaps  now 
count  them,  in  round  numbere  at  20,000  in  the  year.  This  id 
in  itself  a  vast  mass  of  calamity.  It  would  appal  the  world 
if  it  came  in  considerable  instalments.  All  Europe  was  startled 
by  the  accident  which  killed  1200  people  at  the  rejoicings  for  the 
marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  was  in  some  measure 
repeated  on  that  of  Marie  Louise.  Our  five  great  naval  victories 
in  the  late  war  cost  us  only  1233  killed,  and  3626  wounded ; 
while  20,000  were  probably  beyond  the  British  loss  in  battle 
in  any  one  of  its  campaigns.  Twenty  thousand  deaths  would 
have  cut  no  mean  figure  in  the  human  sacrifices  of  Napoleon  ? 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  result  of  the  three  bloody 
days  of  the  battle  of  Paris,  was  deemed  to  be  grossly  exagge- 
rated when  the  deaths  were  computed  at  8,000. 

To  avert  a  portion,  say  a  half  or  a  quarter,  of  the  violent 
deaths  incident  to  peaceful  occupations,  would  surely  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  community.  We  see  in  other  departments  of  the 
dark  catalogue,  what  the  energy  of  man  can  accomplish  in 
rendering  life  more  secure.  If  we  look  at  the  element  of 
starvation,  which  in  some  countries  is  so  conspicuous,  we  shall 
find  that  the  spirit  and  mechanism  of  English  society  have  been 
brought  to  bear  effectually  against  it,  and  that — partly  from 
self-exertion,  and  partly  from  the  application  of  the  Poor  Law, 
where  self-exertion  has  proved  insufficient — the  mortality  from 
this  cause,  more  miserable  yet  perhaps  than  from  violence,  is 
comparatively  small.  It  was,  in  1838, 167;  in  1839,  130;  and 
in  1840,  137.  The  mortality  test,  as  lately  shown  to  the 
Metropolitan  Association,  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  gauges  the 
saving  of  human  life,  which  will  be  effected  by  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  industrious  poor. 

Of  course,  the  numbers  of  the  dead  only  represent  a  certain 
per-centage  of  the  direct  sufferers  on  these  occasions.  How  many- 
arc  injured  for  every  one  whose  life  is  extinguished  by  any  class 
of  violent  agencies,  would  be  a  curious  object  of  inquiry:  it 
would  be  found  to  vary  greatly  with  the  circumstances  which 
occasion  the  violence.  We  happen  to  alight  at  this  moment  on 
a  note  of  the  casualities  caused  by  an  attempt,  in  1828,  to  rush 
out  of  a  church  at  Kirkcaldy.  The  Reverend  Edward  Irving 
was  addressing  a  crowded  audience ;  an  alarm  arose  for  the  safety 
of  the  building;  28  of  his  congregation  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
150  injured.  In  the  first  quarterly  railway  accidents'  return  for 
1851,  the  number  of  persons  killed  *  from  circumstances  beyond 
*  their  own  control'  is  3,  the  number  mjured,  33  ;  while,  by  the 
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daas  of  accidents  set  down  as  'owing  to  their  own  misconduct 
'  or  want  of  caution/  the  passengers  killed  were  7^  those  in- 
jnied  only  3.  But  in  the  succeeding  quarterly  return  the 
DToportion  is  still  more  startlbg;  since,  where  9  passengers  are 
Idlled,  138  are  injured  from  circumstances  beyond  their  own 
control, — though,  of  passengers  suffering  from  their  own  mis- 
conduct, &a,  there  are  9  injuries  to  13  deaths.  A  strange  and 
unexpected  disproportion  this,  arising  apparently  from  the  in- 
juries caused  by  slight  collisions. 

But  the  immediate  deaths,  or  the  immediate  wounds,  are  not 
all  which  the  public  suffer  from  such  calamities.  First  comes 
that  indefinite  circle,  disappearing  as  it  widens,  of  those  who 
suffer  in  their  affections,  their  interests,  or  their  sympathies. 
But  even  in  the  still  waters  beyond  the  last  perceptible  vibra- 
tion,— where,  outwardly  indeed,  people  might  not  only  seem 
callous  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  sufferers,  but  selfishly  exulting 
in  their  own  exemption, — there  is  a  jarring  of  the  nerves,  an 
inward  nnsettledness,  which  makes  life  uneasy,  and  expands 
into  positive  distress  as  often  as  the  excited  imagination  suc- 
ceeds in  drawing  analogies  between  the  thinker's  position  and 
that  of  the  sufferer.  In  many  instances  some  permanent 
shock  to  the. nerves,  even  madness  itself,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  became  acquiunted 
with  some  frightful  accident.  In  the  case  of  parties  present 
at  any  of  the  great  catastrophes,  as  for  example  in  the  Sut- 
ton tunnel,  who  shall  venture  to  sum  up  the  mental  horror 
auffsied  there  by  the  1,500  victims  for  three  quarters  of  an 
boar,  amidst  damp  and  darkness,  uproar  and  confusion,  the 
finding  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  work  of  death  was 
going  on  at  intervals,  —  no  one  knowing  when  the  next  re- 
morseless crash  would  come,  and  whom  and  how  manj  it  would 
day  I  Could  the  calling  over  of  the  guillotine  hsts  in  the 
Parinan  prisons  be  an  ordeal  of  greater  agony?  Yet  the 
primary  cause  of  all  this  horror  was  an  engine  insufficient  for 
the  weight  attached  to  it 

Perhaps  we  have  said  quite  enough,  but  the  importance  of  the 
matter  will  not  be  questioned ;  and  it  will  be  no  waste  of  the 
Teader*8  time  if  we  can  present  him  with  a  few  considerations 
tending  to  show  how  far  it  is  within  human  power  to  modify 
those  violent  jerks  and  oscillations  of  the  physical  world  which 
snap  the  thr^  of  life,  and  scatter  the  hopes  and  affections 
clustering  round  it  in  desolation  and  despair. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end  *  money  is  no  object ;'  that 
wherever  life  can  be  directiy  and^  certainly  saved,  without  some 
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counteracting  evil, —  as,  for  instance,  without  caudng  any  crime 
or  recklessness  that  may  afterwards  have  more  deleterioos  effects 
on  vitality,  it  ought  to  be  saved  by  the  State  at  whatever  cost. 
When  Captain  Hunter,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  lost 
his  ship  by  putting  back  for  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard, 
he  vindicated  himself  before  a  court-martial  by  saying  that  be 
'.  considered  the  life  of  a  British  seaman  of  more  valae  than  any 
'-ship  in  his  Majesty's  navy;'  and  we  have  always  considered 
the  remark  as  sound  as  it  was  humane,  presuming  it  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  circumstances  where  neither  the  national  defence,  nor  the 
safety  of  others,  would  be  endangered.  Nulla  unquam  de  vML 
hoTJunis  cunctatio  longa  est  If  a  human  being  is  in  risk  of  his 
life,  and  can  possibly  be  saved ;  in  case  a  well,  for  instance,  has 
£illen  in,  or  a  building  has  given  way,  and  there  is  one  beneath 
who  may  yet  be  spared  to  breathe  and  live  with  his  fellow  men, 
-^— is  there  any  wealth,  or  labour,  or  enthusiasm,  that  will  be 
withheld  to  procure  his  rescue?  Indeed,  large  as  we  have 
calculated  the  number  of  deaths  by  violence,  we  question  whether 
the  proportion  would  be  as  small  in  any  other  country  e^qnised 
to  an  equal  multiplicity  of  dangers.*  The  cool  indifference  to 
life,  by  which  as  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  we  were 
Supposed  to  be  nationally  distinguished,  has  passed  into  a  respe6t 
for  it  which  scarcely  allows  us  to  liang  a  murderer.  The  £Bttali<f 
ties,  of  which  we  have  to  complain,  have  arisen  not  so  much 
from  apathy  or  bad  intention,  as  from  a  want  of  systematic 
arrangements  having  the  safety  of  the  public  for  their  immediate 
«nd. 

Though  we  fear  that  the  few  remarks  we  are  about  to  offer 
may  be  characterised  by  the  looseness  which  generally  attends 
an  attempt  for  the  first  time  to  das^fy  and  systematise 
Utterly  vague  and  chaotic  materials,  we  shall  commence 


♦  As  the  statistics  of  this  element  of  mortality  are  so  imperfect  at 
home,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  .them,  in  a  very  complete  state  in 
foreign  countries.  In  France,  according  to  some  tables  published  by 
the  Registrar-general,  accidental  deaths  were,  in  1843,  6,436,  and  in 
1844, 6,729.  This  would  be  a  small  comparative  number,  if  it  formed 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  kinds  of  death  counted  violent  in 
England.  But,;whiie  their  habits  of  life  are  exposed  to  much  fewer 
risks,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  an  excess  of  those  worst  kinds  of 
violent  death  which  are  excluded  from  our  consideration  on  this 
occasion.  Thus,  \n  1843,  the  murders  were  306,  and  in  1844,  thej- 
were  403.  In  England,  the  number  of  murders  in  1840  was  65,  and 
the  number  in  the  two  preceding  years  was  156  —  being  an  average 
of  78  for  each  year.  In  France,  the  suicides  were  —  for  1843,  2,1&, 
and  for  1844,  2,200.    In  1839,  the  number  in  England  was  943. 
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fytically  by  addacing  two  propensities  as  the  great  productive 
eaase  of  fatal  accidents.  The  one  is  the  spirit  of  gambling, 
i^Mirently  an  inherent  propensity  in  mankind,  though  mostly 
in  the  most  barbarous ;  the  other  is  a  more  topical  prejudice 
or  soperstitioii  against  permitting  any  thing  to  interfere  with 
^rade.  From  the  valuable  thmgs  which  men  will  stake,  life  is 
not  exempt  The  most  reckless  chances  are  constantly  run  by 
the  Ignorant  and  the  brutal;  but  even  highly  civilised  people  are 
not  entirely  exempt  from  the  propensity.  Fool-hardiness  persists 
in  playing  with  edge  tools  the  same  as  with  blunt:  and  the  love 
^  excitement  and  the  reliance  on  their  own  good  fortune  add 
to  the  perils  not  only  of  the  Mississippi,  but  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Homber.  A  person  of  good  social  position  and  recognised 
pmdeDce  will  commit  himself  to  a  questionable  steam  boat,  in 
th^  full  knowledge  that  after  a  certain  number  of  voyages  it 
must  founder,  but  in  the  trust  that  the  fatal  event  is  not  to 
take  place  on  this  particular  trip.  Men  sit  without  apprehension 
in  crowded  meeting-rooms,  theatres,  and  ohurches,  conscious  of 
^le  edifioes  being  so  constrjicted  that,  we^  an  alarm  of  fire  to 
be  raised,  there  would  be  imminent  danger  of  their  being  crushed 
io  death  by  the  frantic  multitude  rushing  to  escape  by  narrow 
doors  and  winding  passages.  If  no  one  would  knowingly  either 
endMirk  in  an  unsafe  steam-boat,  or  put  himself  under  the 
gnidanoe  of  an  unskilful  captain  or  driver,  or  enter  the  doors  of 
«ny  public  building  not  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of 
tumultuous  exit,  —  if  individuals,  in  short,  would  run  no  unrear 
flonable  risks, — there  would  be  a  self-acting  remedy  for  the 
deficiencies  by  which  life  is  so  often  sacrificed.  But  we  must 
'take  the  gambling  propensity  as  an  innate  characteristic  of 
human  nature  —  a  fact  never  more  strongly  exemplified,  in  a 
small  way,  than  on  the  late  boiler  explosion  at  Bristol,  or,  on  ^ 
atill  larger  scale,  by  the  passengers  of  an  American  steamer  sub- 
soribing  to  pay  the  penalty  raUier  than  wait  till  their  vessel  was 
CKamined  Slo  viewing  it,  perhaps  a  method  may  be  found  fop 
mi^zating  its  mischief. 

We  are  not  now  unaccustomed  to  act  on  the  uniform  returqs 
of  statistics.  They  have  brought  the  phenomena  which  used  tp 
be  consigned  to  the  chaotic  province  of  chance  into  systematic 
order.  Among  their  lessons  is  this  one,  very  material  to  the 
present  point,  —  that  those  calamities  which  are  to  individuals 
matter  of  chance  are  to  the  public  matter  of  cause  and  effect 
If  there  be  in  existence  throughout  the  country  a  certain 
number  of  agencies  of  destruction,  A.  B.  and  C.  may  calculate 
*on  eeeaping  them,  but  a  determinate  number  of  the  community 
must  suffer.     Thus  the  question,  so  far  as  the  public  at  large 
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are  concerned^  is  no  longer  one  of  uncertalntj^  but  of  ascertiuned 
results.  The  State  can  enumerate  its  dead  and  wounded  from 
any  particular  cause  of  calamity.  It  can  then  balance  the  loss 
by  death  and  injury  against  the  expense  of  removing  the  cause, 
and  calculate  whether  it  shall  incur  that  expenses  If  we  b^a 
at  the  most  reckless  end  of  the  community,  we  find  among  th^ 
mining  population,  and  those  connected  with  the  rough  labour 
of  public  works,  a  large  number  of  casualties.  The  workman 
habitually  neglects  to  use  the  Davy  lamp^  or  for  high  wages 
works  in  dangerous  cuttings;  he  acts,  as  though  he  had  put 
into  a  lottery, — but  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large  number  of 
his  class  are  annually  killed  by  explosions  and  other  accidents, 
and  the  corresponding  pressure  from  their  deaths  appears  arith^ 
metically  on  the  poor  rate.  If  in  blasting,  an  iron  rod  be  used 
instead  of  a  copper  one,  the  chances  may  be  small  indeed  that 
a  spark  shall  be  elicited  and  the  powder  ignited ;  the  sanguine 
miner  therefore  takes  his  chance.  But  the  country  would  be  sayed 
a  small  amount  of  annual  mortality  by  the  systematic  substituticm 
of  the  safest  materiaL  To  come  to  instances  of  more  rare  occar« 
rence,  which  yet  it  would  be  practicable  to  classify  over  long 
intervals.  On  an  evening  in  February,  1849,  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
raised  in  the  Dunlop  Street  theatre  of  Glasgow,  from  one  of 
the  audience  having  attempted  to  light  a  pipe.  There  was  a 
frantic  rush  to  the  door.  At  the  spot  where  the  money  is  ocd- 
lected  the  passage  of  a  theatre  is  generally  narrow.  There,  some 
of  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  fell  and  literally  plugged  up  the 
passage.  Shrieks  of  distress  and  alarm  made  those  behind  only 
press  more  fiercely  onward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  narrow 
passage  was  a  compact  mass  of  human  carcases.  Sixty-five  lives 
were  thus  sacrific^  to  the  n^lect  of  structural  rules  which  are 
laid  down  by  Vitruvius*,  are  exemplified  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  amphitheatres,  and  were  enforceable  by  the  Roman  edile 
police,  on  the  sound  old  principle  that  no  structures  of  a  character 
calculated  to  endanger  the  public  safety  should  be  permitted  te 
exist  Such  accidents  as  the  Dunlop  Street  and  the  Kirkcaldy 
tragedy  are  ever  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  few  years;  and  we 
are  all  acquainted  with  educes  where  the  same  thine  would  occur 
to-morrow  if  a  panic  terror  should  take  possession  of  a  fiiU 

•  Aditus^  coroplures  et  spatiosos  oportet  disponere,  nee  conjunctos 
supenores  inferioribus,  sed  ex  omnibus  locis  perpetuos  et  directoa 
sine  mversuris  faciendos  ;  uti  cum  populus  dimittitur  de  spectaculis, 
ne  compnmatur,  sed  habeat  ex  omnibus  locis  exitus  separates  sine 
impeditiope— Vitruvius,  lib.  v.  ch.  iii.,  De  Theatre  tiu$que  salubH 
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andieiice  assembled  within  them.  Suppose  the  top  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  been  earned  off  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Graham's 
balloon,  and  its  60,000  visitors  had  had  to  struggle  over  each 
other  for  their  escape,  how  grateful  they  would  have  felt  for  the 
■implidty  of  its  construction. 

Ab  statistical  science  brings  us  directly  to  the  sources  of  these 
Oi^amities,  the  progress  of  the  engineering  and  other  practical 
acacnces  is  ever  bringing  their  causes  more  completely  under 
Imman  control  In  the  elements.  In  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  muscular  power  of  Irrational  animals,  there  are 
aoovoes  of  destruction,  which  of  course  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man  with  oertdnty  to  ovenxune.  An  extreme  instance  of 
tblfl  was  the  fall  of  the  Bossberg  In  Switzerland,  where  a 
oake  of  mountain  stratum  slipping  down  some  thousands  of 
ftet  Into  a  valley,  burled  a  village  within  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  cast  a  lake  In  one  huge  wave  over  the  district  at 
ita  opporate  extremity,  sweeping  away  houses  and  villages. 
Of  a  like  uncontrollable  character  are  earthquakes;  such  vol* 
canic  eruptions  as  those  which  became  renowned  by  the  death 
of  the  older  Pliny,  and  the  burial  of  cities  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity;  the  avalanches  which  in  spring  sometimes  hei^ 
up  the  rich  narrow  valleys  of  the  Swiss  graziers  with  the 
wintry  burden  of  their  overloaded  mountains;  the  Inunda- 
tionf,  fed  from  the  same  sources,  and  rushing  over  the  alluvial 
flats  which  the  mineral  and  vegetable  detritus  laid  down  by 
pvevioas. floods  has  tempted  man  to  hoard  and  economize  as 
ridies;  the  swamping  of  the  diked  polders  under  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  such  countries  as  Holland, '  where  the  broad  ocean 
'  leans  against  the  land,'  and  sometimes  breaks  through  it ;  and 
not  the  least  terrible,  though  perhaps  the  rarest,  a  forest  ter* 
xitory  on  fire,  with  the  mmes  devouring  unpenetrated  and 
unknown  woods,  and  travelling  as  fast  before  the  wind  as  a 
flood  comes  down  a  hill: — such  was  die  New  Brunswick  con- 
fl^sradon  of  1825,  which,  after^laying  waste  thouswds  of  square 
mues  of  forest,  bore  down  on  the  poor  emigrant  town  of 
Miramichi,  and  burnt  it  like  a  piece  of  paper. 

Even  though  utterly  finable  to  control  them,  science  however, 
can  teach  men  to  flee  from  places  exposed  by  nature  to  such 
calamities.  But  in  our  artLGdal  wond,  a  red  signal  hoisted 
instead  of  a  green,  a  plate  wrong  laid,  an  Insecurely  welded 
axle,  a  defldencpr  of  water  in  a  boiler,  may  cause  in  a  travelling 
Tillage  a  calamity  not  less  terrible  than  the  fall  of  the  Swiss 
nxmntaan  or  some  great  earthquake.  Vast  is  the  power  set 
in  motion  by  science ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  easy 
to  hM  It  in  check  for  the  safety  of  the  thousand  travellers 
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committed  to  its  mercy,  than  to  curb  a  spirited  horae  wtA 
a  single  rider  on  its  back.  The  progressive  substitution  of 
soientifically^created  powers  for  those  provided  by  nature,  in. 
the  wind,  the  waters,  and  the  brute  creation,  makes  us,  with  all 
our  freedom  and  resdessness,  the  appendages  of  a  sort  of  system 
of  machinery,  dl  tiie  operations  of  which,  however  potent  they 
may  be,  are  capable  of  acquiring  the  regularity  and  adaptability 
of  clockwork.  Hence  arise  new  functions  and  responalnlitiei^ 
suited  to  the  means  possessed  of  serving  the  public  by  piXK 
tecting  it,  or,  justly  speaking,  by  performing  with  precision  And 
accuracy  the  duties  tot  which  the  puUic  pay.  The  nu^e  wb 
become  mvilised,  the  more  we  are  dependent  on  each  othw;  and 
the  change  in  this  peculiarity  of  the  progress  of  our  race,  wrought 
and  made  apparent  to  us  by  any  rapid  improvement  in  one  depaii-- 
ment  of  men's  habits,  becomes  positively  startling  when  it  is  re^* 
fleeted  on.  Take,  for  instance,  locomotion.  The  pedestrian,  with 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  crossing  the  desert  where  other  travellers 
adopt  the  same  primitive  conveyance,  has  himself  in  his  own  hand& 
The  horseman  is  not  so  entirely  sdf-dependent ;  he  is  in  some 
measure  at  the  disposal  of  a  brute,  but  his  own  skill  and  courage 
etill  avail  him  much.  He  who  is  car-borne  haa  gone  a  step 
inrther  in  giving  up  the  governance  of  himself.  In  case  he  travm 
in  a  vehicle  driven  by  himself  or  his  servant,  he  retains  a  con- 
eiderable  command  over  his  fate ;  though  if  he  travel  in  a  puUic 
stage  coadi  he  ceases  in  a  great  degree,  but  not  abs<^utely,  t6 
have  influence  over  or  choice  concerning  the  dangers  to  whick 
he  is  to  be  exposed.  The  next  step,  however,  in  speeding  the 
traveller  on  his  way— the  railway  train—  completes  the  ttss^ 
eitioii  and  transfers  him  from  his  own  care  to  that  of  a  rail- 
way company.  The  passenger  in  the  express  may  do  rnndh 
towards  endangering  his  life,  as  by  sticking  his  head  out  of  iiA 
window,  or  jumping  out  while  the  tnun  is  in  motion ;  on  the 
t>ther  hand,  he  is  utterly  helpless  for  self-protection  in  case 
of  a  collision  or  any  other  crisis.  He  may  be  excused  tiier&- 
fore,  perhaps,  should  he  not  consent  to  trust  his  life  and  limbfe 
to  the  cautious  foresight  and  skill  of  stipendiaries  along  the 
line,  but  diould  desire  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  orae  <^ 
regulations  which,  instead  of  making  his  preservation  a  matter 
of  merit  to  the  officers  who  have  him  in  charge,  shall  render  it 
criminal  to  expose  him  to  danger. 

For  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  on  this  occasion,  the  ca]br 
mities  which  men  bring  on  others  are  considered  distinct 
from  those  which  they  bring  <m  themselves.  While  humam 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  careless  masons  will  vnlSk,  on  ridges 
where  they  may  lose  their  balance,  rash  sportsmen  will  tided 
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dBDgerous  leaps^  and  bold  swimmers  miscalculate  the  strengtk 
-thej  require  to  reach  the  shore.  People  will  try  wings  and 
balloonsy  and  experiment  npon  their  own  safety  as  in  corpore 
viiu  To  gire  advice  against  personal  impradences  of  this  kin^ 
is  the  provinoe  <^  the  ethical  philosopher  or  the  religions 
teadier.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  indicate  causes 
of  destmction^  which  being  caused  by  large  operations,  are 
.vemoTable  by  improvement  in  the  methods  of  conducting  them» 
mod  consequently  by  legislation, — which,  though  it  cannot  often 
mtcwe  people  from  themselves,  may  protect  them  from  calamitieB 
oocmsioned  by  the  selfishness  of  their  fellow  men.  Nor  is 
si  astomed,  that  even  from  this  arena  hazards  can  be  excluded; 
it  will  be  smfficient  if  causes  of  superfluous  and  gratuitous 
Tisk  be  seiiously  reduced.  There  will  be  danger  and  vio- 
lent death  in  the  world,  as  long  as  there  is  heroic]  enterprise 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty  conducting  to  self-sacrifice.  Not  only 
the  sailor  and  the  soldier,  but  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the 
physician  seeking  the  means  of  combating  with  disease,  the 
dfnigyman  communicating  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
dyii^,  even  the  patient  scholar  at  his  sleepless  desk,  —  all 
incur  and  court  the  risk  of  personal  injury  and  abbreviated  life. 
Some  of  the  humbler  occupations  most  advantageous  to  mankind 
ase  Biytoriously  attended  with  danger  —  as  that  of  the  miner, 
the  mariner,  the  fisher,  even  the  brickl^er  and  house-painter ; 
bat  the  risk  which  tnwt  be  incurred  is  often  small  in  comparison 
with  that  which  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  No  one  speaks  oi 
donng  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  because  the  sailor's  is  a 
dangerous  calling;  yet  it  has  been  questioned  whether,  in  ord^ 
4o<hnve  a  profitable  passage  trade,  at  a  penny  a  head,  a  speculatoi: 
should  be  allowed  to  bcnl  a  high-pressure  engine  which  may  blow 
fifty  or  sixty  people  to  atoms.  We  must  have  coal  minesr--but  is 
it  neeeasary  that  for  a  few  additional  shillings  of  profit  the  butty 
ahall  risk  a  dozen  or  two  of  lives  ?  So  we  shall  have  railway 
iiaveUing  as  abundant  and  efiective  as  ever,  even  after  it  is 
xnled  that  the  lives  of  fifteen  hundred  people  are  not  to  be 
lieked  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  a  guard,  at  a  tunneFs 
month. 

The  sources  of  calamity  which  arise  from  men,  who  having  a 
diorge  over  die  safety  of  others,  culpably  neglect  their  duty, 
asay  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes — structure  of  edifices, 
TOblie  and  private;  locomotion;  and  gregarious  employment. 
The  third  we  shall  find  to  be  mixed  up  wi^  the  other  two ;  as, 
£or  instance,  in  railway  service,  in  manufactories,  and  in  mines. 
Afaneacty  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  dangerously  defective 
*|mblic  stroctfires ;  more  may  be  afterwards  supplied,  and  perhaps 
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it  would  be  trespassing  on  the  department  of  the  architect  to  go 
farther  into  the  technicalities  of  structure  and  attempt  to  in- 
dicate the  necessary  protective  arrangements.  The  danger^ 
which  in  this  department  it  has  ever  been  considered  the  most 
essential  to  guard  against,  is  fire.  It  is  on  the  whole,  however, 
with  all  its  appalling  attendants,  generally  little  destructive  of 
life  in  companson  with  its  devastation  of  property.  In  the 
great  Hamburgh  fire  of  1842,  which  destroyed  sixty-one  streets, 
and  rendered  20,000  people  houseless,  the  casualties  to  life  were 
only  39.  In  the  Begistrar-generaFs  returns,  the  deaths  from 
conflagration  are  not  distinguished  from  others  caused  by  burn- 
ing, which  are  all  classed  under  '  chemical  injuries.'  In  the  two 
years  1838  and  18^9,  there  were  collectively  in  the  metropolis 
2600  deaths  attributed  to  violence,  and  of  these  414  were  by 
fire —  136  males  and  278  females  —  the  preponderance  of  ihe 
latter  evidendy  indicating  ordinary  household  operations  as  the 
chief  cause.  In  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Salford,  Liverpool,  and  West  Derby,  collectively,  out 
of  693  violent  deaths  m  1839,  170  were  from  burning — here 
99  were  males  and  71  females.  The  erection  of  party  walls 
through  the  roof  is  supposed  now  to  secure  the  metropolis  from 
sweeping  conflagrations  like  those  which  laid  waste  Hamburg 
and  have  occasionally  desolated  the  American  cities.  Amoi^ 
the  last,  its  abundant  supply  of  water  must  now  make  an  ex- 
ception of  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned, 
if  our  provincial  wood  and  brick-built  towns  are  safe  from  such 
a  calamity.  Kor  is  the  state  of  warfare  with  this  great  enemy  in 
which  London  is  kept — the  continued  trepidation,  the  prepara- 
tions for  flight,  the  necessity  of  a  constantly  embodied  force,  — 
indicative  of  that  high  progress  in  civilisation  which  should 
appear  in  the  prevention  of  causes  of  calamity  rather  than  in  its 
encounter  and  conquest.  We  must  look  forward  to  structural 
discoveries  achieving  the  higher  triumphs;  and  perhaps  the 
Crystal  Palace,  among  its  other  services,  may,  especially  by 
its  iron  work,  lead  to  the  source  of  discoveries  in  this  direction. 
Though  many  of  the  accidental  deaths  of  London  are  caused 
by  vehicles,  and  some  by  disturbances,  undoubtedly  we  may 
attribute  the  greater  portion  to  structural  causes,  feut  what- 
ever be  the  causes,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  this  great 
centre  of  energy  and  motion  —  of  apparent  confusion  and 
carelessness  —  life  does  not  run  more  risks,  indeed  a  trifle  less, 
than  its  average  risk  all  over  England.  According  to  the 
K^strar-genend's  Beport  for  1848,  the  numbers  of  violent 
deaths  in  the  metropolis  were  in  the  years  from  1840  to  1847 
inclusive  as  follows,  — in  1840,  1279;  in  1841, 1174;  m  1842, 
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1253;  in  1843,1142;  in  1844,  1301;  in  1845, 1329;  in  1846^ 
1651 ;  and  in  1847,  1578. 

We  shall  have  to  say  something  more  concerning  structural 
causes  when  we  come  to  consider  the  casualties  incident  to 
particular  employments ;  in  the  mean  time  it  appears  to  be  in 
the  department  of  travelling  and  conveyance  from  place  to  place 
that  existing  defects  are  productive  of  the  most  alarming  evib, 
and  that  the  demand  for  improvement  is  most  urgent. 

The  habits  of  the  old  world  mariner,  trained  in  sailing  vessels, 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  modem  system  of  steam  navigation. 
He  has  been  early  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  his  career 
is  to  be  one  of  inevitable  perils,  and  that  happiness  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  eiforts  to  obviate  them,  but  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  and  the  dissipation  of  reflection.  His  notions  of 
danger  are  associated  with  phenomena  so  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  power,  that  he  becomes  a  fatalist,  waiting  his  time^ 
and  scorning  precautions  which  appear  but  despicable  when  mea- 
sured with  the  great  perils  of  the  deep.  Hence  a  sailor  seldom- 
knows  how  to  swim ;  it  is  a  paltry  accomplishment,  never  likely 
to  serve  any  better  purpose  than  the  prolongation  of  his  agony. 
He  has  no  great  respect  even  for  boats  as  a  means  of  escape ;  and 
to  offer  him  a  mackintosh  safety  buoy  would  only  be  to  encounter 
his  unutterable  ridicule.  Experience  has  too  sadly  shown,  that 
our  coasting  travellers  in  those  machine-driven  vessels,  where  the 
powers  both  of  action  and  destruction  are  so  delicately  obedient 
to  human  management,  are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  these 
fatalists.  It  is  not  long  since  the  public  were  astounded  at  learn- 
ing that  the  master  and  mate  of  a  steamer,  in  apparent  igno- 
rance that  animal  life  requires  to  be  fed  with  fresh  air,  battened 
down  their  passengers'air-tight  into  the  hold  like  dry  goods,  and 
killed  seventy-five  of  them.  When  the  master  of  the  Orion 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  punished  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  well-known  rock  in  good  daylight, 
the  incident — not  of  the  wreck,  but  of  the  punishment,  —  wa^ 
as  startling  to  the  class  to  which  the  master  belonged,  as  the 
impeachment  of  Strafford  to  Charles  the  First's  courtiers.  They 
looked  upon  it,  we  believe,  as  gross  injustice, — punishing  a 
man  like  a  felon,  and  merely  for  his  bad  luck  !  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  last  session  will  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  public  of  its  danger  from  seamen  of  this 
class.  4 

As  the  power  for  mischief  in  a  railway  is  still  greater  than  in 
a  steam  ship,  while  there  b  a  more  specific  command  over  the 
elements  of  power,  a  sense  of  higher  responsibility  ought  to  be 
entertained^  and  additional  securities  provided.   In  some  measure 
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tloia  ha&  been  the  case*  We  have  na  doubt  of  the  truth  of  thef 
tlon  often  made^  that,  allowing  for  the  extent  travelled,  there 
is  a  smaller  per-centage  of  casualties  on  railways  than  in 
coaches.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  figures  to  bear  on  this 
questioQ ;  but  we  see  in  one  of  the  B^istrar-geneml's  returns 
tiiatin  1841  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  waggons,  &c.  (the 
&C.  meaning,  we  presume,  other  vehicles)  was  978.  On  our 
vast  railway  lines,  whose  trams  accomplish  between  sixty  and 
seventy  millions  of  individual  joumies,  the  numbers  shun,  in- 
cluding passengers,  rulway  servants,  and  the  public  at  large, 
were  in  the  same  year,  1841,  270;  in  1847,  211 ;  in  1843, 
240 ;  in  1849, 202 ;  imd  in  1850, 216.  Remembering  how  ooio- 
pletdy  the  system  is  imder  the  conunand  of  science  and  condu<^ 
we  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  even  with  a  vastly  increased 
traffic,  such  a  mortality  will  be  looked  on  as  a  tradition  of  rail- 
way travelling  in  its  early  barbarous  state.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  a  certain  class  of  railway  accidents  were  as  inevi- 
table as  earthquakes.  A  belief  is  now  entertained  amoog^ 
scientific  men,  and  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  strongly  sup* 
ported  by  the  Reports  of  the  official  inspectors,  that  no  aceident 
occurs  of  which  it  may  not  be  said,  that  proper  precautions—' 
involving,  probably,  a  considerable  outlay — would  have  pre- 
vented it.  On  the  larger  and  bolder  operations  the  Railways 
Commissioners  sav  in  their  Report  for  1848,  'All  who  have  had 
'  occasion  to  consider  the  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 

*  the  strength  of  materials  are  aware,  that  a  multitude  of  experi- 
'  ments,  and  the  investigations  of  scientific  men,  have  established 
'  the  laws  on  which  the  relation  between  the  several  dimensions 

*  of  beams  of  different  materials,  their  stiffness,  and  their  ultimate 

*  strength  depends,  when  exposed  to  an  action  not  diiTering  in 
fan  important  degree  from  a  steady  load.  The  experiments 
'  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject  were  within  the 
'  means  of  the  individuals  who  had  leisure  and  inclination  to 
'  make  them ;  and  before  our  present  knowledge  was  attained, 
'  numerous  structures,  which  have  existed  through  long  periods, 

*  afforded  a  variety  of  examples  for  the  guidance  of  engineers. 

<  The  failure  also  of  works  exposed  to  the  action  of  weights  at 
'  rest,  or  moving  with  comparatively  small  velocities,  was  gra^ 

<  dual,  and  not  likely  to  endanger  the  lives  of  individuals  with- 
out some  warning  of  their  insecurity.     But  the  last  few  years 

*  have  rendered  necessary  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
bridges,  intended  for  the  use  of  heavy  trains  passing  at  great 

'  speeds,  in  designing  which  the  known  laws  relating  to  the 
'  strength  of  materials  are  most  probably  inapplicable ;  while 
'  the  experiments  requisite  to  ascertiun  those  which  may  be 
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<  applicable  are  b^ond  the  means  of  individuals  to  make,  and 

*  the  highest  d^ree  of  science  vrill  probably  be  required  in 
'  ombining  the  results  of  any  experiments  beating  on  the 

*  sttlgecti     Neither  can  the  solution  of  the  question  be  left  to 

*  tiaie»  ot  to  the  experience  which  might  be  obtained  of  a 
'  nanabttr  of  sudden  rad  frightful  acddents;  the  knowl^d^  is 
^  raquired  at  once,  for  the  gmdaaee  of  ei^iaeers  who  mi^  have 
^  to  dedgn  or  imjnove  such  worics,  of  nHiioh  a  great  number  are 

*  likely  to  be  constructed  within  a  short  period.' 

But  it  has  not  been  in  general  from  the  bold  and  original 
experiments  of  celebrated  engineers  that  the  public  have  suffered. 
Me&  80  Udi  in  their  profession  feel  the  responsibility  of  power, 
and  the  riw  to  which  professional  character  may  be  exposed  by 
■naduevous  blunders*  It  is  in  the  subordinate  and  simple 
operations  left  to  ignorant  and  irreqxHisible  people  unwatched 
aad  unknown,  that  danger  lurks.  A  welding  has  been  carelessly 
finiahed.  A  bar  or  a  girder  has  an  internal  crack,  caused  per* 
kapa  by  sadden  expannon  or  contraction  in  its  maaufieicture. 
Tmocigh  such  latent  causes,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  feeling  of 
aeeBriiy,  the  infinitesimal  overstnun  severs  the  parts,  and  a 
eiash  foAlows^  (as  lately  in  Graoechurch  Street,)  of  which  all 
the  realm  hears  with  commiserating  horror.  Among  the  other 
aonroea  of  danger  believed  to  be  inscrutable,  it  used  to  be 
stated  in  sdentific  evidence,  that  such  internal  defects  in  the 
BMiteriab  used  in  connexion  with  rmlways  were  not  discover- 
able. The  public  ycere  disabused  of  this  notion  when  they 
fiMiBd  that  every  piece  of  iron  to  be  subjected  to  a  possible 
strain  in  the  construction  of  the  Crystal  Pabu^  was  to  be 
tested  by  the  hydnmlio  press. 

Three  formidable  aoddents  reported  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1850,  were  caused  by  fractures  where  the  metal  was  found  porous 
and  erystalline.  The  history  of  the  girder  of  a  bridge  near 
Gainsborough,  which  snapped  and  tilt^  an  engine-waggon  into 
the  road  beneath,  is  instructive.  Captain  Wynne,  the  inspector, 
iud,  <  After  examining  the  bridge,  I  thought  it  desirable  to 

*  inquire  into  the  histonr  of  the  girder,  from  its  casting  to  its 

<  leavinff  the  foundnr ;  I  therefore  requested  the  attendance  of 

*  Mr.  l^rmer,  at  whose  foundry  it  was  cast.     He  informed  me 

<  that  he  kept  an  ironmonger's  shop ;  that  he  was  unacquainted 
'  with  a  founder's  bumness,  and  that  he  entrusted  all  to  his  fore- 
'  man,  who  had  worked  formerly  in  some  large  foundry.  I 
'  therefiore  sent  for  the  foreman,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had 

*  been  employed  in  the  Phoenix  Works  at  Sheffield ;  that  the 
'-eastings  there  were  confined  to  machinery,  and  that  he  never 

<  had  been  enfpiged  in  a  casting  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the 
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*  girder.  I  then  visited  the  foundry,  whicli  proved  to  be  a  very 
<  small  affair,  in  very  confined  premises.'  On  farther  inquiiy  he 
found,  that  several  attempts  had  been  m^de  before  even  so  success- 
ful an  effort  was  accomplished ;  but  that  there  had  been  all  alon^ 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  girder,  and 
that  *  there  is  one  up  now  still  more  imperfect'  *  The  result  of 
the  investigation  is,  that   the  Commissioners  ^Jiope  that  the 

*  Directors  will  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  precautions  for  the 

*  safety  of  the  public,'  &c 

The  railway  companies,  in  their  litigations  with  parties 
cliuming  damages  for  injury  caused  by  accident,  strongly  en- 
deavou^  to  carry  as  a  point  of  law,  the  principle  that  they 
were  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  these  'latent 
'  defects '  as  they  were  called ;  but  their  liability  fortunately 
was  sustiuned.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  the  courts, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  are  open  in  case  of  injury :  the  public 
should  be  protected  from  risk.  But  the  adoption  of  precon* 
stituted  securities  for  the  sufficiency  of  materials  *  would  be 

*  expensive.'  Certainly ;  and  here  we  are  driven  back  on  the 
axiom  with  which  we  started,  that  the  safety  of  life  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  provided  for.  For  a  decrease  of  the  20,000  annual 
deaths  by  violence,  we  must  look  to  the  statistical  classification 
of  the  causes  of  these  deaths ;  and  seek  to  induce  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  peremptory  protective  measures  against  each 
operative  cause, — however  much  it  may  embari'ass  the  pro- 
bable investment  of  capital  or  the  amount  of  dividends.  It 
is  admitted,  that  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life  the  people  of 
this  country  require  less  central  interference  than  those  of  any 
other  European  nation.  This  may  be  true,  even  of  railway 
travelling.  The  general  safety,  considering  how  slight  is  tho 
governmental  control  over  the  powerful  corporations  entitled  to 
make  their  profits  by  conveying  pass^gers  and  goods  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  is  even  at  present  most  remarkable.  .  The 
number  of  passengers  killed  was  30  in  1847,  21  in  1848,  23  in 
1849,  and  32  in  1850.  So  small  a  proportion  of  deaths  levied 
on  the  travelling  community  shows  that  what  the  companies 
require  is  not  so  much  control  as  regulation.  A  more  effective 
check  on  carelessness  or  parsimony,  and  a  closer  responsibility, 
might  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  nearly  to  zero.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  no  hold  on  companies  to  prevent  them 
from  gambling  with  the  public  safety.  In  other  words,  though 
they  are  pecuniarily  responsible  for  injuries  caused  by  careless- 
ness or  defectiveness,  and  though  they  know  that  when  any 

•  Beport  of  Commissioners  of  Railways,  1850,  p.  65. 
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flagrant  calamity  occurs,  their  line  will  be  for  a  time  deserted, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  run  risks  iuvolving  both  the 
fites  of  the  passengers  and  their  own  fortunes,  in  sanguine 
fdiance  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  turning  up  in  their  favour, 
*—  and  we  know  that  they  have  persevered  in  doing  so. 

The  Reports  of  the  Kailway  Commissioners  are  filled  with 
^postulations  to  the  companies  to  abandon  practices  fraught 
with  danger,  such  as  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  in- 
spector from  their  being  of  a  kind  which  have  occasioned  fatal 
iMscidents.  For  instance,  when  the  train  went  off  the  rails  at 
Bockliffe,  on  the  Caledonian  line,  and  killed  five  people,  besides 
doing  much  secondary  mischief,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  had 
been  caused  by  the  defective  construction  of  a  fixture  on  a  wheel. 
It  would  surely  be  no  extravagant  interference  with  freedom  of 
lietion  and  the  rights  of  property,  to  make  it  penal  to  employ  a 
wheel  of  so  dangerous  a  construction.  The  Railway  Board,  how- 
«ver,  could  only  gently  report  that  *  it  appeared  to  the  inspecting 
'officer that  the  wheel  had  been  improperly  fitted  in  the  first  in- 
'  stance  in  the  manufactory ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  wheels  fixed 
'  in  a  similar  manner  were  in  daily  use  upon  railways,  and  the 

*  accident  had  occurred  on  this  wheel  after  it  had  travelled  from 
'  12,000  to  13,000  miles,  the  Commissioners  caused  a  circular 
'  to  be  sent  to  the  Railway  Companies  calling  attention  to  the 

*  remarks  of  the  inspecting  ofiicer  upon  the  advisability  of  an 
'  examination  of  all  wheels  so  fixed,  and  the  adoption  of  mea- 

*  sored  to  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe.'  Yet,  if  any  company 
diose  to  disregard  this  representation,  and  for  the  sake  of  present 
economy,  to  take  the  chance  of  a  similar  catastrophe,  there  appears 
to  be  no  law  subjecting  the  managing  partners  to  responsibility 
by  punishment  as  criminals,  for  this  wholesale  gambling  with 
bninan  life*  People  may  differ  on  the  propriety  of  making 
directors  criminally  responsible,  at  least  until  they  are  fully 
warned,  and  defy  the  warning.  But  surely  when  death  has 
occurred,  and  scientific  authorities  point  out  the  distinct  cause  of 
it,  there  should  be  summary  means  of  interference.  It  is  not 
enoagh,  that  nulway  servants  are  punishable  by  the  criminal 
l»w  for  any  neglect  of  duty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case* 
Astricter  protection  of  the  public  requires  that  some  person  should 
be  authorised  to  see  that  there  are  no  latent  sources  of  danger 
in  the  materials  or  machinery  and  the  general  arrangements.. 
Host  recent  accidents  on  railways  bring  home  the  cause  to  an 
iosafficient  staff  of  skilled  employes,  and  to  a  dangerous  economy 
overtasking  the  capacity  of  subordinate  officers.  Thus  in  the 
•lanning  accident  at  Cowlairs,  near  Glasgow,  several  people  were 
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killed  from  palpable  deficiency  of  service  and  caution ;  yet  noond 
was  penally  responsible;  since  the  subordinate  officers  who  were 
tried  could  not  be  punished  for  mere  failure  to  do  impossibilitiee ; 
and  their  superiors,  who  were  well  scolded  by  the  bench,  had,  in 
lowering  their  establishment  to  so  fatal  a  pitch,  committed  no 
crime  punishable  by  law.  The  public  will  never  feel  at  ease  while 
their  safety  depends  on  tiie  discretion  of  inferior  and  uneducat^ 
officers,  with  too  a  heavy  an  amount  of  duty  economised  on  their 
shoulders.  A  collision  occurred  on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Ime 
in  September,  1849;  and  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  Captam 
Simmons  that,  while  eleven  passenger  trains  passed  the  spot 
daily,  there  were  two  goods  trains,  concerning  which  the  principal 
regulations  were,  —  that,  *  the  goods  guards  must  endeavour  to 

*  work  their  trains  so  as  not  to  impede  passenger  trains,*  and  ^a 
<  goods,  mineral,  or  ballast  train>  when  likely  to  be  overtaken  by 
'  a  passenger  train,  shall  shunt  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  tlie 

*  passenger  train  is  due,  and  wait  there  five  minutes  after  the 

*  passenger  train  is  past.'  Thus,  the  safety  of  every  traveller 
on  that  line  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  guards  of  those 
goods  trains,  who  no  doubt  for  their  own  safety  would '  ex- 

*  deavour  to  work  their  trjuns  so  as  not  to  impede  passenger 

*  trains,'  though  perhaps  they  might  sometimes  find  it  a  perilous 
kind  of  pilotage;  and  would  also  shunt  'when  likely  to  be 

*  overtaken  by  a  passenger  train,'  provided  they  knew  distinctly 
when  there  was  such  a  likelihood.  In  fact,  the  accident  was 
occasioned  by  the  guard  of  a  goods  train  being  utterly  ignorant 
whether  the  passenger  train  was  due  or  not.  This  seems  a 
tempting  of  Providence  as  it  is  called, — rather  a  defying*  Cap^ 
tain  Simmons  naturally  suggested, — nothing  beyond  a  sugges- 
tion could  come  from  the  Railway  Board,— ^at  there  shoidd  be 
fixed  arrangements  on  the  line,  *  so  that  the  drivers  and  ffu«^ 
'  should  be  relieved  from  the  undue  responsibility  now  attached  to 

*  them,  in  starting  on  a  journey  with  no  instructions  as  to  the 

*  getting  out  of  the  way  of  passenger  tnuns  beyond  the  above* 

*  quoted  regulations,  and  a  printed  passenger  time-table.' 

The  accounts  of  fifty  separate  accidents  in  the  last  Commis* 
sioners'  Report  (some  of  them  already  referred  to)  show  a  remark- 
able generic  similarity  in  the  causes  at  work :  the  same  deficiencies 
uniformly  repeating  themselves,  with  little  perceptible  diflTerence 
except  that  the  amount  of  slaughter  varies  with  the  number  of 
victims  present  at  the  time.  A  succinct  tabular  statement  of  these 
accidents  and  their  causes  might,  one  diould  think,  be  prepared 
to  good  purpose,  and  be  widely  distributed  especially  among  rail- 
way servants.  Some  companies  would  not  Uke  this,  as  it  must 
show  the  men  how  great  a  proportion,  of  cases  arises  from  ex- 
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eessive  parsimony  and  an  inau£Bcient  establisbmBnt.  It  would 
abo  ehow^  how  often  the  most  respectable  and  painstaking 
oflBcers  are  the  victims  of  these  defects.  However  unpleasant 
or  humiliating  such  a  record  might  be,  it  could  not  but  be  of 
service.  This  system  has  indeed  been  partially  commenced  by 
the  Railway  Board  in  the  transmission  of  circular  notices  on 
the  prevalent  causes  of  accident.  Thus,  having  had  to  examine 
four  successive  accidents  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  a 
drcular  was  sent  to  the  several  companies,  which  ran  thus :  — 

*  The  Commissioners  are  informed  that  these  occurrences  all 

*  receive  a  very. probable  solution;  and  the  facts  connected  with 
^  them  tend  to  establish  that  the  water  in  the  boilers  had  been 
'  allowed,  either  by  accident  or  neglect,  to  diminish,  so  as  to 

*  leave  the  top  of  the  fire-box  uncovered,  and  therefore  liable  to 
'  acquire  a  great  heat  from  the  continued  action  of  the  fire. 
'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  supply  of  water  has  been  in- 

*  creased,  or,  from  other  causes,  it  has  accumulated  at  the  fire- 

*  box  end  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  flow  over  the  heated  plate.   This 

*  action  would  produce  a  very  rapid  evaporation ;  and  it  is  pro- 
'  bable  that  it  has  been  so  rapid  and  to  such  an  extent,  that 
^  neither  the  escape  of  steam  through  the  cylinders  nor  the 
'  safety-valves  has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pressure  suddenly 

*  produced  in  the  boiler;  and  explosion  has  taken  place.' 

The  two  most  fatal  accidents  which  have  latterly  appalled 
the  public  —  that  of  Cowlau-s,  near  Glasgow,  and  that  of  the 
Sutton  or  Frodsham  Tunnel,  —  are  both,  in  their  operative 
causes,  typified  by  similar  minor  accidents,  which  might  have 
been,  but  fortunately  were  not,  equally  fatal, — and,  like  them,  are 
traceable  to  defective  and  parsimonious  arrangements.  At  Cow- 
lairs  an  engine  was  to  pass  from  the  front,  cross,  and  get  to 
the  back  of  a  train.  The  nearest  crossing  point  was  shut  by  the 
carriages  of  this  train  —  the  next  by  another  train.  The  driver 
of  the  latter  was  requested  to  move  back  and  open  the  crossing. 
He  politely  did  so.  One  cannot  help  speculating  how  his  pas- 
sengers would  have  felt  in  the  consciousness  that  this  little 
accommodation  exposed  them  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  about 
as  much  danger  as  the  soldiers  who  defended  Hougemont  at 
Waterloo.  The  end  of  the  train  stretched  beyond  the  signal- 
post  It  was  but  two  minutes  exposed,  but  that  was  enough; 
another  train  coming  up  with  unconscious  nfpidity,  dashed  into 
it.  The  precaution,  which  would  have  averted  the  collision,  was 
the  sending  a  man  back  with  a  hand  signal;  but  there  was  no 
one  to  do  this  duty.  In  fact,  the  few  officers  present, — the  break- 
headsman,  guard,  and  engineman, — had  a  fearful  press  of  business 
and  responsibility  thrown  on  them ;  and  they  found  themselves 
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without  definite  instructions^  under  circumstances,  for  which, 
indeed,  they  had  not  sufficient  official  strength,  however  fulljr 
they  might  have  been  instructed.  It  would  seem,  from  the  in- 
spector's Report,  that  the  driver  wished  a  pointsman  to  take  a 
signal,  but  the  man  said  he  had  other  things  to  da  ^  He  then 
'  directed  his  fireman  to  go  and  tell  the  guard  to  go  back  with  a 

*  signal.  .  .  •  Whilst  the  fireman  was  in  the  act  of  going  to  tell 

*  the  guard  to  go  back,  the  train  drawn  by  Brown's  engine 
<  came  in  sight  from  around  the  curve,'  and  the  crash  took  place. 
Could  any  jury  convict  the  driver,  who  had  asked,  first,  the 
pointsman,  and  then  the  fireman  to  tell  the  guard  to  go  with  a 
signal ;  or  the  pointsman,  who  had  other  things  to  do ;  or  the 
fireman,  who  could  not  find  the  guard  in  an  instant ;  or  the  guard, 
who  was  not  told ;  or  even  the  driver  of  the  advancing  trun, 
who,  in  unconscious  security,  was  coming  up  very  fast  ?  This 
tragedy  occurred  in  August,  1850.  Within  two  months  we  find 
the  same  story  repeated,  in  everything  but  its  bloody  conclusion ; 
and  this  was  averted  only  by  the  peculiar  skill  and  carefulness 
of  the  driver  of  the  assaulting  train.  At  Woodlesford,  on  the 
Midland  line,  an  excursion  train  was  detained.  The  weather 
was  foggy,  and  the  train  stretched  160  yards  beyond  the  signal ; 
being  thus  unprotected  by  it,  when  another  train  came  up. 
The  driver  was  proceeding  with  extreme  caution,  and  the  col- 
lision was  slight;  but  it  might  have  been  more  deadly  even 
than  that  of  Cowlairs. 

On  the  15th  July,  1850,  a  train  entered  the  Blackheath 
tunnel  of  the  North  Kent  line,  of  which  the  cavernous  progress 
is  thus  described  by  the  Government  inspector:  —  *  The  load 

*  proved  too  great  for  the  engine  on  so  steep  an  incline,  and 

*  with  such  slippery  rails.   The  train,  too,  owing  to  the  previous 

*  delays,  commenced  the  ascent  at  a  very  slow  pace,  when  it 

*  wanted  all  the  momentum  of  accumulated  speed  to  carry  it  up 

*  the  incline.     The  engine  had  only  got  a  few  yards  inside  the 

*  tunnel  when  the  driving  wheels  began  to  slip,  and  soon  the 

*  speed  was  so  much  reduced,  that  the  fireman  jumped  off,  and 

*  walked  beside  the  engine  shovelling  up  sand  upon  the  wet 
^  rails,  to  enable  the  driving-wheels  to  bite,  the  engine  having  a 

*  sand-box  only  on  one  side.'  Thus  was  it  slowly  labouring 
through  the  tunnel,  when  a  passenger  train  ran  into  it.  The 
Blackheath  tunnel,  therefore,  would  have  anticipated  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  at  Sutton,  but  for  a  material  element  of 
difference.  Instead  of  human  beings,  the  train  broken  in  upon 
was  freighted  with  fruit  for  Covent  Garden  Market  Sutton 
has  left  scars  on  the  public  mind  too  deep  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten; and  some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  identity 
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of  the  principal  cause  of  the  prash  with  that  which  we  have 
just  been  describing.  ThcrQ  were  others,  it  is  true,  in  the 
Sutton  case,  to  make  the  tragedy  more  complete.  Not  only 
was  the  engine  insufficient  to  bite  the  slippery  rails,  but 
defects  in  the  carriages  acted  as  a  drag.  The  policemen  usually 
stationed  by  the  tunnel  mouths  were  withdrawn  at  a  time  (the 
races)  when  they  were  specially  needed ;  and  the  trains,  instead 
of  having  a  systematic  precedence,  were  despatched  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  filled — filled  extravagantly  beyond  the  locombtive 
strength  of  the  engines,  as  had  been  represented  to  be  the  case 
by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  company — the  slowest  happen- 
ing to  be  sent  off  first.  Yet,  in  liis  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the 
previous  accident  at  Blackheath,  the  Government  inspector  had 
embodied  what,  if  it  had  been  put  into  the  shape  of  an  order, 
and  had  been  enforceable,  instead  of  being  a  mere  expression 
of  opinion,  would  have  guarded  against  the  recurrence  of  this  par- 
ticular form  of  destructiveness,  of  which  so  fearful  a  repetition 
was  to  recur.  The  inspector  said,  f  The  causes  of  this  accident 
*  are  at  once  apparent,  namely —  1st,  the  insufficiency  of  en^ne 
'  power,  there  having  been  only  one  pilot  engine  stationed  at 
*  *  Woolwich.  2ndly,  the  imperfect  rules  laid  down  for  working 
'  the  traffic  through  the  tunnel.  3rdly,  the  neglect  of  the  guard 
'of  the  fruit  train  in  leaving  Strood  without  his  fog-signals, 
'and  in  not  at  once  procuring  others  from  the  driver  when  he 
'  found  that  his  train  was  delayed.' 

A  general  review  of  many  reported  railway  accidents  con- 
yioces  us  that  a  code  for  merely  punishing^  stipendiary  officers 
is  not  sufficient  protection  to  the  public  There  must  be  some- 
thing nearer  an  adoption  of  the  obsta  principiis,  Unpunctuality 
isa  nudn  cause  of  accident;  —  an  unpunctuality  created  by  im- 
pGifect,  because  parsimonious,  organisation.  Subordinates,  who 
would  act  most  faithfully  under  distinct  regulations  and  have  a 
right  to  expect  them  for  their  guidance,  are  driven  to  rely  on 
their  own  discretion ;  and  instead  of  mere  obedience  to  orders, 
a  fond  of  individual  resources  seems  to  bo  taken  for  granted, 
tach  as  one  might  be  thankful  for  in  effective  commanders  of 
ttmies.  Those  who  are  best  trained  to  formal  duties,  are 
iometimes  the  worst  fitted  for  emerging  efforts  of  presence 
of  namd  and  forethought.  What  should  be  as  regular  as  the 
motions  of  the  clock  becomes  an  entanglement  and  confusion 
of  persons  and  machinery,  on  the  sudden  aspect  of  danger 
and  death.  The  station-master  or  pointsman  has  his  instruc- 
tions for  acting  according  to  a  certain  routine  of  trains;  but 
the  routine  is  not  followed;  and  instead  of  acting  on  his  in- 
stnictions,  he  has  to  make,  on  the  instant,  a  new  arrangement^ 
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of  which  he  cannot  calculate  the  results^  and  with  which  he 
cannot  get  his  fellow-officere  to  co-operate.  There  is  some-' 
thing  pathetic  in  that  part  of  the  official  Keport  on  the  Sotton 
acciuent,  which  describes  the  efforts  of  the  guard  of  the  fourth 
train  to  take  a  signal  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  After 
passing  the  impediments  in  the  tunnel^  and  beginning  to  run, 
he  '  had  only  got  back  a  very  short  distance,  when  he  heard 
*  the  noise  of  another  engine  approaching.*  The  man's  nerves 
had  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  act.  Upon  hearing  the  engine 
apparently  quite  close  to  him^  while  the  darlcness  prevented  bis 
seeing  any  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  small  lamp^he 
completely  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fell  over  the  ballast 
in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel :  and  there  he  lay  all  the  time  the 
last  train  was  passing  by  him,  as  he  himself  relates,  in  such 
a  state  of  excitement  and  fear,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  any  thing  which  occurred.  In  one  case  described  by 
the  Commissioners  in  their  Report  for  1850,  the  station-keeper 
had  no  clock  or  watch,  but  he  took  his  time  from  the  passing 
of  a  particular  tnun ;  and  that  train  being,  on  one  occasion 
unpunctual,  put  him  wrong,  and  a  collision  was  the  conse- 
quence. To  the  causes  of  accident  already  mentioned  we  must 
add  badly  framed  and  insufficient  instructions,  together  with  an 
imperfect  supply  of  the  minor  machinery  for  a  Tine  —  such  as 
breaks  and  signals,  and  perhaps  guards,  as  seems  from  what 
passed  lately  before  the  Lewes  inquest  Among  the  multiform 
origins  of  railway  evils  neither  last  nor  least,  is  the  practice  of 
permitting  rules  to  be  habitually  neglected  until  some  crash 
reminds  the  directors  and  superior  officers  of  their  existence. 

All  these  with  other  latent  causes  of  death  are  in  per- 
petual operation,  and  the  question  still  remfdns  —  how  are  we 
to  be  protected  from  them?  The  power  and  wealth  of  the 
railway  corporations  have,  we  alj  know,  made  Government  loth 
to  interfere  with  them;  but  the  public  now  loudly  demands 
increased  protection — and  it  must  be  given.  As  we  have 
already  said,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  absolute  control  will  be 
necessary,  or  the  penal  punishment  of  directors  for  either  care* 
lessness  or  culpable  parsimony.  It  is  too  clear,  however,  that 
penal  consequences  to  culpable  officers,  though  coupled  with 
pecuniary  loss  to  shareholders,  are  but  poor  protection.  Perhaps 
the  example  set  by  the  factories  and  mining  acts  may  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  in  case  of  a  stringent  and  minute  system  of  inspec- 
tion being  adopted,  to  make  it  criminal  in  directors  to  continue 
any  arrangement  condemned  as  dangerous  by  the  proper  officer^ 
might  be  as  much  security  as  the  subject  admits  ofl 
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IBdierto  welisve  looked  to  the  poeition  of  the  passengers  onlj; 
bat  they  are  not  the  onlj  persons  slain  or  maimed  by  railway 
tnma.  The  companies  collectively^  and  individually  every 
ODmpany  not  in  desperate  circmnstances^  have  a  strong  pecuniary 
iaterest  m  the  safety  of  passengers ;  for,  every  fatal  accident 
brings  after  it  a  eolliipse  of  passenger  fares.  But  even  thief 
interest,  which  has  been  found  insufficient  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  care,  is  wanting,  (except  as  £ir  as  Lord  CampbelPs 
act  creates  it,)  in  the  case  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  companies  to  carry  their  lines  through 
all  convenient  levels,  inhabited  or  not,  leaving  it  to  the  public 
to  take  care  of  themselves*  Thus  we  have  annually  a  formic 
daUe  item  of  railway  acddents  in  '  trespassers  and  other  per- 
^sons,  neidber  passengers  nor  servants  of  the  company;' 
among  whom  the  slaughter  in  1847  was  returned  as  57;  in 
1848  as  43 ;  in  1849  as  52 ;  and,  in  1850,  48.  These  numbers 
iqiresent,  in  a  great  measure,  victims  deliberately  offered  up  to 
w  cbei^  construction  of  railways.  Level  crossings  are  less 
ooitly  than  bridges  or  tunnels,  and  they  are  sanctioned  at  so 
many  lives  a  year.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  good  rule 
from  the  commencement,  and  one  of  which  the  cost  would  have 
been  well  repaid  to  the  public  in  its  sense  of  security  and  ease 
tf  mind,  had  all  railways  been,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed, 
»  as  to  render  trespassing  in  them  next  to  impossible. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  heavy  item  of  vital  responsi- 
bility to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  railway  companies.  How  do 
Aey  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  own  servants  ?  It  is  among 
tbese  that  we  find  the  great  preponderance  of  fatalities.  Thus 
there  were  sliun  in  1847, 124 ;  in  1848, 133 ;  in  1849, 127 ;  and, 
in  1850,  128.  We  cannot  doubt  that  much  of  this  sacrifice  of 
Hfe  could  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  precautionary  arrange- 
aents  at.  a  s%ht  increase  of  outlay.     Here,  however,  is  opened 

La  Tista  of  otha:  transactions,  where  life  in  the  labouring 
B  has  certainly  been  far  more  wantonly  wasted  than  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  working  of  our  railways.  The  attention 
tf  the  public  was  strongly  directed,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Ifr.  Chadwick,  to  the  .inconsiderate  selfishness  of  contractors 
ftr  railway  cuttings  and  other  like  works,  in  tempting  their 
^oorant  servants  to  put  their  lives  in  peril.  In  a  parliametitary 
inquiry  which  followed,  some  witnesses  startled  the  committee 
hjr  their  candour.  Reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  copper 
•tcmmers,  instead  of  iron,  for  ramming  home  the  powder  for 
blasts;  and  the  expediency  of  the  substitution  was  supported 
by  such  instances  as  this:  —  'William  Jackson,  miner; — He 
•  was  looking  over  John  Webb's  shoulder  while  he  was  stem- 
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*  ming  a  hole  charged  with  powder,  when  the  Wast  went  ofF, 
^  blowing  the  stemmer  through  Jackson's  head,  juid  killed  him 
'  on  the  spot.'  An  assistant  engineer  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  Railway — there  is  no  occasion  to  give  his  name 
— being  questioned  about  his  own  practice  in  this  matter,  said, 

*  When  I  inquired  into  the  thing,  I  found  so  very  few  indeed 
'  were  the  accidents  that  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  iron 

*  stemmers  which  we  used,  that  I  did  not  tlunk  it  worth  while 
^  to  cause  the  whole  system  to  be  altered,  and  go  to  the  expense 
^  of  such  tools;'  which  elicited  from  the  querist  the  remark^ 

*  You  thought  on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  it  was  worth 

*  while  running  the  risk  of  two  or  three  men's  lives  rather  than 

*  going  to  the  expense  of  more  expensive  tools.'  The  same 
gentleman's  examination  on  the  use  of  Hhe  patent  fuse'  was 
still  more  candidly  characteristic,     ^  In  blasting  in  this  tunnel 

*  was  the  patent  fuse  used?' — *  No,'     *Is  that  not  more  safe 

*  for  blasting  than  the  common  fuse  ?' — '  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  it  is 

*  attended  with  much  loss  of  time,  and  the  difference  is  so  very 
'  small.    I  would  not  recommend  the  loss  of  time  for  all  the  extra 

*  lives  it  would  save,^  His  unsophisticated  ideas  as  to  the  worth  of 
human  life  seem  to.  have  almost  amused  the  Conunittee.  Being 
asked,  '  How  many  deaths  were  incurred  by  accident  during 

*  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  ? '  he  answered,  *  Mr*  Nicholson 

*  states  twenty-six.     I  think  it  may  be  possible — one  or  two 

*  more  or  less — somewhere  thereabouts.'* 

This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  a  rigid  performer  of  his 
duty ;  and  his  duty  was  to  blast  rocks,  not  to  save  men's  lives ; 
which,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  per  tunnel,  more  or  less, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  on  as  a  trifling  afi&ir.  Conscientious 
fulfilment  of  defined  duties  is  one  of  the  national  virtues; 
and  the  engineer's  zeal  for  his  own  department  only  points 
to  the  propriety  of  wliat  we  have  already  hinted  at,— sepa- 
rate provisions  for  insuring  the  safety  of  life  at  whatever  co6t» 
and  their  enforcement  by  persons  whose  special  duty  it  shall 
be  to  carry  them  out.  Many  are  the  important  things  left 
undone,  which  will  be  done  well  if  we  can  show  them  to  be  any- 
one's special  duty  or  function;  but  which  will  be  neglected  for 
ever  while  we  can  only  speak  of  ultimate  results.  The  nurse 
to  whom  sanitary  reformers  might  plead  for  ever  about  the 
dangerous  effects  of  her  treatment  of  her  own  ofllspring,  will  do 
careful  justice  to  the  child  she  is  employed  to  tend,  not  because 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Bailway  Labourers  (1846).     Questions  1592,  1609,  1629. 
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she  bves  it  better  than  lier  own,  but  because  she  has  stipulated  ' 
to  bestow  on  it  a  certdn  attention,  and  so  made  this  her  bounden 
charge.  A  great  change  was  produced  in  the  health  of  emigrants 
by  bargaining  with  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  vessel? 
for  so  much  per  head^  not  according  to  the  number  embarked^ 
but  the  number  landed^  It  has  been  said  that  the  increase  in 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  exiles  which  followed  this  arrange* 
menty  represented  merely  the  mercenary  motive.  We  hope, 
however^  that  it  is  not  a  refinement  to  think  it  partly  owing  to 
a  roorp  precise  declaration,  and  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
lUigation  contracted  for.  In  the  one  case  the  surgeon  might 
oonoeive  his  duty  to  beifatisfied  by  attending  to  the  passengers 
when  they  were  ill  and  prescribing  medicines  for  them ;  in  the 
other,  the  proviso  which  made  it  his  interest  must  have  also 
aboim  him  it  was  ^his  duty  to  keep  them  alive,  if  possible,  and, 
for  this  end^  to  keep  them  in  health. 

The  L^islature  of  late  years  has  in  some  measure  carried  out 
the  object  of  this  paper  in  the  case  of  manufactories,  emigrant 
Tends,  and  mines.  In  the  last  department,  however,  there  is 
vast  room  still  for  further  amendment ;  and  if  it  do  not  soon  come 
from  the  quarters  more  nearly  interested,  we  should  neither  be 
surprised  nor  grieved  to  see  that  the  country,  impatient  and 
ind^nant  at  the  perpetually  recurring  slaughters  in  these  dusky 
cayems,  should  angrily  demand  of  the  masters,  *  for  whom  did 

*  seethe  a  thousand  men  in  troubles  rude  and  dark,'  an  account  of 
the  blood  spilt  to  make  their  fortunes.  Mining  workmen,  like 
manners,  are  reckless  fatalists.  But  it  is  clear,  that  those  who 
onght,  in  some  measure,  to  rule  their  destinies,  have  not  yet,  in 
many  instances,  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this 
doty  by  recording  and  classifying  the  character  and  causes  of  the 
levend  fatalities.  Mr.  Blackwell,  in  his  Report  on  the  Ventilation 
of  Mines,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1850,  says,  'The  returner 
'  which  can  be  obtiuned  with  respect  to  the  number,  nature,  and 
^  causes  of  accidents  in  mines,  I  have  found  to  be  in  general  so 
'  exceedingly  vague  and  defective,  that  any  conclusions  based  on 

*  them  would  be  liable  to  error.     With  very  few  exceptions  no 

*  accounts  at  all  are  kept  at  mining  establishments  on  the  subject. 
'  If  accurate  registers  were  to  be  found  at  such  works  of  the 
'  soddents  of  every  class  which  occur,  along  with  the  information 
'  vhich  might  be  rendered  of  their  causes,  nature,  and  results, 

*  a  Booroe  of  very  important  knowledge  and  correct  conclusions 
'  woold  be  afforded.'  Mankind  have  too  long  appeared  much  of 
Serjeant  Ste's  opinion,  when  he  pleaded  that  his  recruit  had  no 
YwUe  means  of  subsistence,  '  because  he  is  a  miner,  and  works 
^Wdeiground.'    The  class  are  so  far  severed,  socially  and  phy* 
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£{caUV»  from  the  test  of  the  world,  that  ihej  are  far  from  obtain- 
ijDg  their  fair  proportion  of  our  sympathies.  But,  independently 
of  higher  considerations,  the  world  is  now  too  enlightened  to  re* 
quire  being  told  that  it  is  unsafe  to  possess  a  elass  in  oiir  popn* 
l^tioii,  reckless  of  their  lives,  and,  consequently,  of  the  duties 
&r  which  men  should  desire  to  live.*  The  Select  Committee 
af^inted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835,  to  inquire  into 
Accidents  in  Mines,  reported  tenderly  on  the  conflicting  clakas 
of  pec^uniary  profit  and  human  life.  After  referring  to  ^ 
&ct  that^  since  the  Davy  lamps  had  been  introduced,  aoci« 
dents  had  rather  inoreased  than  diminished, — because  coal  wa| 
now  worked  imder  circumstances  of  dtiiger  in  which  it  would 
never  have  been  ventured  on  before;  —  *  These  facts,'  thty  add^ 
•'  kd  your  Committee  to  a  serious  part  of  thdr  inquiry  —  how 
'.are  these  calamities  to  be  prevented  for  the  future?  They 
'  desire  fully  to  recognise  the  undoubted  rights  of  property, 
'  enterprise,  and  labour.  They  acknowledge  their  conviction 
^  that  the  public  interest  has  been  served  by  the  opening  of  the 
^  more  dangerous  mines,  and  the  competition  their  working  has 

*  created ;  they  do  not  overlook  the  anxious  care  alleged  to 
'  have  been  maintained  to  diminish  the  attendant  risk ;  but  they 
^  deem  it  their  duty  to  state  their  decided  opinion^  that  the 
^  interests  of  humanity  demand  consideration ;  and  they  would 
'  gladly  put  it  to  the  owners  of  these  mines,  how  far  ^y  object 
'  of  pecuniary  interest  or  personal  gain,  or  even  the  assumed 
'  advantages  of  public  competition,  can  justify  the  continued 
'exposure  of  men  and  boys  in  situations  where  science  and 
'  mechanical  skill  have  ffdled  in  providing  anything  like  ade- 

*  quate  protection/ 

We  now  treat  such  questions  more  boldly.  In  the  last  ses* 
mon  of  Parliament  was  passed  the  act  already  alluded  to  'for 
'  Inspection  of  Cool  Mines  in  Great  Britain.' f     Some  sudi 

*  It  is  an  instractive  fact,  that  in  Scotland  colliers  were  slaves 
down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1775 ;  and  part  of  that  selfishness, 
which  coerced  their  services  for  the  wefdth  of  their  owners,  has  ever 
(though  it  may  be  decreasing)  tinged  the  connexion  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  this  large  department  of  useful  labour^ 
So  little^  better  off  were  the  coal  districts  in  England,  that  the  Pre- 
tender is  said  to  have  reckoned,  in  '45,  on  a  rising  round  New- 
castle. The  Legislature  were  extremely  unwilling  to  do  anything 
which  would  touch  the  profits  of  the  miner,  though,  in  1846,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  reported  that,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  there  had  been  at  least  2,070  deaths  from  explosions,  and  that 
the  mortality  was  then  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  100  a  year. 
-  t  13  and  14  Vict  c.  100. 
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meMRire  could  not  be  delayed  much  longer.  These  snbterrari 
aeons  workshops  had  forced  themselves  into  notice ;  though  the 
4oor8  were  dosed  against  inquiry.  Hie  Commissioners  on  the 
Employment  of  Chudren  in  1842,  reported  of  North  Durham 
and  Northumberland : — ^^  In  this  distnqt  the  sub-commismoner 
'  esqperienced  unusual  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  approximation 
^  io  the  true  number  of  the  accidents.     In  general,  the  medical 

*  men  connected  with  the  collieries  either  directly  refused  to 
^  give  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  or  evaded  inquiry :  while, 
*at  the  ooUieries^  the  persons  whose  office  and  emplo}rment 

*  rande^  them  best  acquainted  with  the  iacts,  were  equally 

*  rehotant  to  affi>rd  information.'  In  other  districts  a  similar 
eallous  n^ect  was  indicated  by  such  scrape  of  evidence  as 
diese, — Mr.  Thomas  Bishop,  overseer  at  Polkemmet,  testified : 
^  We  have  no  record  of  accidents ;  nor  is  it  customary  to  keep 
'  sndi,  not  even  of  accidental  and  sudden  deaths.'  So,  another 
witness,  whose  brother  had  been  killed  and  'bromht  home 

coffinol : ' — *  No  one  came  to  inquire  how  he  was  killed — they 

*  never  do  in  this  place.'  Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  said,  *  I 
^  am  prettv  sure  about  fifty  people  under  my  care,  and  con- 
^  nected  with  collieries,  have  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of 

*  ooddents  occurring  in  the  works  around  Tranent ;  and  I  do 

*  not  remember  of  an  investigation  having  been  made  by  the 

*  AcnS  in  more  than  one  instance.'*  The  act  of  18S0,  which 
requires  a  return  to  be  made  to  the  Home  Office,  and  in  Scotland 
to  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  of  every  fatal  accident  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  occurs,  coupl^  with  the  authorised  system 
of  inspection,  may  be  expected  to  remove  this  dismal  obscurity. 
It  is  most  important  to  notice  in  these  Beports  how  many  of  the 
misor  accidents  which  cause  individual  deaths  may  be  obviated^ 
if  it  be  the  interest  and  the  desire  of  the  person  in  charge 
to  obviate  them.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  respective  merits  of  the  <  butty,'  or  contract,  and  the 
^doflgy/  or  stipendiaiy  system  of  man^ement:  but  the  infer* 
mation  on  which  Mr.  Tancred,  in  the  *  First  Report  of  the  Mid- 
'  land  Mining  Commissioners,'  sunports  the  latter  against  the 
former,  contains  strong  evidence  of  the  extent  to  whidi  dangers 
are  avoided  by  a  conscientious  system.     Thus :    '  As  to  the 

*  imputation  against  the  butties,  of  recklessness  in  exposing 

*  workmen  to  mneer  for  their  own  interests,  there  is  the  direct 

*  evidence  of  a  couowner,  who  does  not  himself  employ  butties, 
'  exemplified  by  what  I  have  seen  in  his  own  pit : '  and  then  he 
qnotes  the  evi^nce  of  Mr.  Raybould:  ^Butties  force  men  into 

P  Commons'  Papers,  1842,  xv.  1^0. 
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^  clanger  sometimea^  so  that  I  am  sure  our  system  is  mucli  safer^ 
^  You  saw  the  coals  which  were  ready  cut  to  come  down  9B 
f  soon  as  the  spurns  are  cut  away.     Now  sometimes  the  coal  ia 

*  the  night  will  have  **  given  token,"  ue.  shows  it  is  ready  to  come 
^  down,  and  then  is  very  dangerous.  Now  our  doggy  goes  the 
^  first  thing  of  a  morning  to  examine  all  the  coal  before  any 
^  man  is  aUowed  to  enter,  and  he  can  tell  in  a  moment  if  th« 
f  coal  has  given  token,  by  rapping  it,  and,  in  that  case,  he  has 

*  it  thrown  with  the  greatest  caution.  This  cannot  be  made 
'  piece-work  by  the  butties,  so  it  is  done  by  them  in  the 
'  cheapest  way;  they  set  men  to  do  it  for  Is,  or  Is.  6d.,  and 
'  they  do  it  in  the  readiest  way,  and  throw  their  lives  away/ 
A  working  witness   drew  his  distinctions  in   his  own  way: 

*  After  a  fall  of  coal,  it's  worse  than  a  field  of  battle  full  of  sol- 
^  diers  to  be  forced  to  go  to  draw  the  coals  before  it's  settled 
'  and  made  secure ;  and  perhaps  the  doggies  (qu.  butties)  wiU 

*  say,  **  Go  in,  we  must  have  these  coals  drawn  out."  That  mam 
^  you  were  with  in  our  pit  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  ever  trod  in 
'  shoe  leather,  and  would  not  put  a  man  to  work  in  a  place  he 
'  did  not  know  was  safe,  for  anything.'  * 

In  one  sense  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  state  of  the  miners  18 
neglected  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  this  country* 
Beports  on  their  condition  are  voluminous  enough ;  it  has  be^ 
more  written  on  than  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  The  great 
difficultv  has  been  to  communicate  a  feeling  of  responsibility  tQ 
those  who  have  immediate  control  over  them.  Perhaps  this  maj 
be  effected  by  the  arrangements  we  have  just  been  considering 
for  inspection  and  for  the  reporting  of  accidents.  Since,  f<v 
factories,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  inspectaon 
system  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  sickening  array  of  horrid 
calamities,  falling  chiefly  on  children,  and  arising  from  a  groea 
sacrifice  of  their  safety  to  a  miserable  economy.  The  difficulty, 
which  the  factory  inspectors  sometimes  experience  in  getting 
dangerous  machines  effectually  protected,  is  a  painfu]  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  partial  control  exercised  by  them.  We  fin^ 
for  instance,  in  the  latest  Beports  some  instructive  incidents  con* 
nected  with  the  cleansing  of  blowing-machines  in  cotton-mills. 
A  blowing-machine,  or  scutcher,  is  used  for  cleaning  cotton  prer 
vious  to  the  first  manufacturing  process.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  radius  of  blunt  knives,  revolving  so  rapidly  as  to  make  1600 
revolutions  in  a  minute.  Its  extreme  velocity  makes  it  appear 
quite  innocent ;  while,  of  course,  it  is  only  the  more  instanta- 
neously destructive  to  any  portion  of  human  flesh  coming  iu 

•  CJonunons'  Papers,  1848,  xiii.  60. 
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contact  with  it.  The  working  of  it  Is  at  the  same  time  so 
simple,  that  the  rawest  hands  are  set  to  it ;  and  thus  it  not 
vniTeqiiently  happened  that  the  country  youth,  before  he  had  a 
week's  experience  at  the  mill,  had  his  arm  torn  off  by  the 
Moulder.  The  beater,  or  radius,  works  in  a  case ;  but  the  risk 
of  accident  arises  from  the  necessity  of  cleansing  it  or  removing 
obstructions ;  and  there  are  holes  in  the  case,  tlurough  which  the 
arm  maybe  inserted  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  even  the  most 
irnorant  person  will  not  touch  the  beater  when  in  gearing: 
toe  accidents  have  generally  occurred  from  ignorance  that  the 
momentum  acquired  makes  the  wheel  revolve  aftei^  it  is  discon- 
nected with  the  moving  power.  The  remedy  suggested  by  the 
inspector  of  factories  was  to  report  ^  as  dangerous  any  blowing- 
'  machine  with  a  beater,  which  can  be  reached  by  the  hand 

*  through  any  opening,  not  having  a  cross-lid  door,  or  other 
'  covering,  secured  under  lock ;  the  key  being  in  the  custody  of 
'  the  manager,  overlooker,  or  other  competent  person ;  so  that 

*  the  beater  shall  not  be  reached  by  the  hand  while  revolving.' 
This  arrangement  was  resisted  by  those  employers  who  think 
there  is  a  legitimate  profit  in  danger.  Thev  maintained  that 
the  works  would  be  needlessly  obstnicted  by  it;  but  it  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  eminent  machine-makers.  In  one  in- 
stance, where  the  inspector  had  served  a  notice  to  lock  a 
blowing-machine,  he  received  the  following  answcl*  from  the 
mill-owner :  *  If  the  markets  do  not  improve,  I  shall  not  only 
'  lock  the  scutchers  up,  but  the  mill  also ;  and  if  any  of  the 
'  humanity-mongers  wish  to  take  it,  I  shall  be  elad  to  let  it'* 
Soon  afterwards  there  appeared  in  the  surgical  Beport  of  th^ 
district,  in  reference  to  this  very  machine,  the  following  entry. 
It  related  to  a  young  woman: — *  Fracture  of  the  radius  and 

*  ulna  of  the  left  arm.  Her  arm  was  struck  by  the  beater  of  a 
'  Bcutching-machine.  She  was  attempting  to  clean  the  beater 
'  before  it  had  stopped,'  &c  From  some  incomprehensible 
reason,  on  the  penalty  of  the  act  being  pursued  for  in  this  case, 
the  justices  did  not  levy  it ;  but  the  same  Beport  of  the  factory 
inspector  which  mentions  this,  gives  satisfactory  testimony  to 
the  penalty  being  levied  in  other  instances. 

With  gr^arious  employment  in  manufactories,  another  de- 
partment of  our  subject — the  proper  structure  of  edifices — is 
Ultimately  connected^ 

The  fall  of  a  large  mill  at  Manchester  in  K24,  which,  crash- 
ing floor  after  floor,  involved  the  slaughter  of  a  large  number 

•  Half-yearly  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories,  October,  1849, 
p.  32. 
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of  work-people,  waft  attributed  by  the  newdpapera  to  a  flaw  ia 
the  iron- work ;  and  much  diasatiMaction  preTaikd  at  the  time  m 
consequence  <^  all  inyestigation  into  the  cauae  of  the  ci^aimij 
being  suppressed,  the  coroner's  jury  returning  a  general  verdict 
merely  of  acddental  death.    When  a  similar  crash  ocenrred  at 
Oldhfun  in  1845,  killing  twenty  people^  and  maiming  many  others, 
the  Government,  with  great  propnety,  appointed  a  commissioa 
to  report  upon  it   It  was  shown,  that  the  fracture  of  one  of  tiie 
iron  beams  would  bring  down  a  huge  fabric  just  like  a  houae 
of  cards,  (the  very  words  in  which  a  bystander  described  the 
late  accident  in  Gracechurch  Street) :  The  Commissioners  re- 
ported, <  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  fragments  of  the  beam, 
^  we  find  the  iron  employed  to  be  of  fair  average  quality ;  but 
'  portions  of  the  beams  are  of  that  unequal  cry  stafiisation  of  parts 
^  — (the  central  portions  of  the  longitudinal  sections  being  more 
'  hignly  crystallised  and  of  larger  grain  than  the  external)  — ^which 
^  points  to  a  much  quicker  cooling  of  such  external  parts  than 
'  of  the  internal :  and  we  also  observed  cracks  of  mi  order  i^ipa- 
^  rently  in  like  manner  due  to  an  imequal  cooling  of  the  mass, 
^  whence  unequal  contraction  and  separation  of  parts  ensued.'* 
It  was  further  shown,  that  this  was  directly  caused  by  an  econo- 
mising practice  of  removing  the  iron  red-hot  from  the  sand, 
oontrarpr  to  the  view  laid  down  by  an  eminent  mechanician ; 
who  said,  *  From  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  fire- 
^  proof  beams  should  never  remain  less  than  ten  hours  in  the 
'  sand  after  they  are  cast ;  and  for  heavy  castings  thirty  or 
'  forty  hours,  or  more,  are  sometimes  necessary  to  assist  nature 
^  in  a  perfect  and  consequently  a  strong  and  compact  process 
'  of  crystallisation/    But  this  is  a  troublesome,  and  therefore 
an  expensive  process ;  and  as  the  quickly-cooled  bar,  with  the 
element  of  sbuighter  hidden  in  it,  looks  as  well  and  as  secure,  it 
is  sent  out  to  do  its  work. 

Thus  we  see,  in  a  country  of  large  and  daring  operations 
such  as  ours,  in  how  many  shapes  death  lurks  under  mere  in^- 
sufficiency  of  workmanship.  AVhenever  it. is  developed  by  any 
^eat  calamity,  a  proclamation  is  issued  by  all  concerned,  call- 
ing on  the  public  to  believe  it  an  inevitable  and  inexplicahk 
fatality, — *a  visitation  of  Providence;' — the  materials  were 
all-sufficient; — every  thing  was  done  in  the  best  and  most 
efficient  manner; — every  official  person  did  his  duty,  and 
something  more.  The  good-natured  press  and  the  better- 
natured  public,  after  a  slight  murmur  of  indignation,  undeigo 
a  reaction  and  accept  the  vindication.     Sometimes  a  bold  front 

•  Commons'  Papers,  1845,  voL  xvi.  p.  547. 
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li  ibown,  and  it  is  held  that,  if  cause  and  effect  had  been  reallj 
al  work^  the  cdamity  which  has  bappexi^  is  the  very  one  that 
iras  most  fblly  guarded  against.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
kte  fisrtal  ocdliery  explosion^  so  perfect  it  was  said  was  the 
vystem  of  yentilation  in  the  minci  that,  had  the  calamity  not 
occurred,  a  model  of  the  works  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Great  Exhibition!  Meantime,  scientific  inspection  has  done 
nodi  to  clear  away  this  false  mist ;  and  though  the  interested 
parties  fight  against  cause  and  effect  to  the  last,  science  always 
triumphs.  . 

There  is  one  consolation  on  looking  back  to  the  series  of 
defSscts  to  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
desultory  attention ; — it  is,  that  we  are  on  the  way  forward.  A 
time,  not  quite  forgotten,  existed,  when,  for  the  continuance  of 
davery  and  the  slave-trade,  it  was  considered  a  sufiicient  argo- 
ment  in  this  country, — as  it  sUU  is  in  some  others, — that  on 
these  conations  only  could  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  be  pro^ 
doced  at  an  eminentiy  remunerating  price, — that  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  with  free  labour ;  in  short,  that  the  practice 
'  paid.*  To  risk  the  lives  and  limbs  of  human  beings  for  profit- 
ftUe  or  economically  conducted  operations,  is  but  a  modification 
of  the  same  priticiple— ^a  modification  which,  thanks  to  our 
ever-advancing  civilisation,  is  fast  dwindling  away.  The  more 
serupnlously  we  abstain  from  tampering  with  Freedom  of  Trade, 
pri^rly  understood,  the  more  fully  are  we  entitled  to  insist  on 
the  observance  of  every  condition  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
the  life  or  health  or  morality  of  the  public.  If  these  conditions 
cannot  be  complied  with,  without  enlarging  the  law  of  criminal 
omimons  and  enforcins  a  severer  superintendence  over  rash  and 
negligent  offences  in  &e  performance  of  otherwise  lawful  acts, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  course,  which  a  good  citizen  and 
•  public-spirited  l^slature  should  pursue :  Odor  lucri  ex  re  qud- 
Vbet  mm  est  bonus. 


Abt.  V.  —  Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary.     By  Francis 
and  Theresa  Pulszky.     Three  volumes.    London :  1851^ 

W/  ^  are  disposed,  on  many  accounts,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
these  *  Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary  *  than  we  gene- 
rallv  bestow  upon  die  annual  harvest  of  foreign  or  domestic 
fiction.  They  are  the  productions  of  a  land  still  very  im- 
pcarfectly  known  even  to  travelled  Englishmen,  and  they  exhibit 
national  and  socii^  features  of  much  interest,  ere  the  latter  were 
dimmed  and  disordered  by  revolutionary  convulsions.     The 
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Tblee  themselves  are  remarkably  well  i^tten,  tad  evinte  A 
command  over  our  language,  not  always  found  even  in  novdists 
'  to  the  manner  bom  and  bred.'  They  add  something  also  to 
our  legendary  lore ;  but  they  are  even  more  attractive  aa  pnxA 
« —  and  they  are  liot  the  only  proofs  afforded  by  their  aocom* 
plished  authors  —  of  the  resolute  heart  and  purpose  with  which 
the  Hungarian  exiles  in  this  country  are  striving,  we  trust  suc- 
cessfully! to  soothe  their  sorrows  and  alleviate  their  privations. 

Our  sentiments  upon  the  causes  and  the  issues  of  the  late 
Hungarian  Revolution  were  unreservedly  expret^sed  at  the 
time :  and  we  now  allude  to  them,  only  for  the  sake  of  briefly 
re-affirming  them.  In  the  subsequent  policy  of  Austria  towanib 
the  kingdom,  so  unfortimately  for  itself,  leagued  with  the  im- 
perial crown,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  commend,  nor  any  reason 
to  hope,  that  for  the  future  Vienna  will  learn  wisdom,  or 
Hungary  subservience  from  the  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
stead of  two  crowns  federally  connected,  we  have  now  l)efore 
us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  one  nation  suppressed  by  violence, 
and  of  another  degraded  by  breach  of  faith,  and  sinking  into  an 
abyss  of  debt,  which  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  irretrievable 
insolvency.  Hungary  may  be,  like  Poland,  effiiced  from  the 
list  of  independent  kingdoms;  but  Austria  is  no  lera  blotted 
out  from  her  place  among  the  independent  nations  of  Europe. 
For  a  while  enormous  armies  may  sustain  her,  as  the  l^ons  of 
Bome  sustained  the  decaying  Empire.  For  a  while  loans, 
monopolies,  and  commercial  restrictions,  may  film  over  the 
yawning  gulf  in  her  exchequer.  But,  virtually,  the  imperial 
eagle  has  become  a  '  tame  villatic  fpwl,'  and  must  stoop  to  the 
lure  of  the  Russian  fowler,  whenever  his  policy  or  bis  pleasure 
prompt  him  to  reclaim  her. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  past  rather  than  the 
present.  In  one  respect,  these  volumes  have  disappointed  n& 
We  had  expected  more  legendary  and  mythical  treasures  from 
the  border-land  of  Eastern  Europe.  Limitary  districts,  from 
Teviotdale  to  Rajahstan  the  seat  of  lingering  wars  and  mingled 
races,  have  generally  been  the  favourite  haunts  of  popular  tra- 
dition. But  either  the  Hungarian  mind  is  not  actively  creative 
or  susceptiVe,  or  the  great  waves  of  legend  had  passed  into 
Central  Europe  ere  the  Magyars  established  themselves  on  the 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  \  for  the  most  stirring 
and  picturesque  of  the  traditions  selected  by  Mr.  Pulszky  art 
not  of  home-growth,  but  are  either  modified  or  imported  from 
other  lands.  Thus  we  have  tales  of  German,  Jewish,  abd 
Slovak  origin ;  we  have  a  Magyar  version,  and  not  an  im- 
proved one,  of  Cinderella;  and  in  'Jack  the  Horse-dealer'  wc 
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unexpectedly  encounter  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance  from 
Korth  Britain.  The  general  spirit  and  gracefulness  of  these 
etories  indeed  compensate^  in  some  measure,  for  their  want  of 
wginality ;  and  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  Hungary,  like  the  Dorian  States  in  Greece, 
was  a  congeries  of  many  races  under  the  supremacy  of  a  single 

The  Magyar  element,  indeed,  predominant  as  it  was  in  the 
camp  and  the  council-chamber,  was  at  no  period  the  most  potent 
or  popular  ingredient  of  the  national  mind.  Song,  myth,  and 
local  superstitions  have  been,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  quite  as 
nuch  the  property  of  the  subject,  as  of  the  dominant  race.  Not 
Dorians,  but  Acheans,  furnished  the  staple  of  the  Greek  Epos 
and  Drama;  the  conquered  British  race  consoled  itself  with  the 
lays  of  the  Round  Table ;  and  the  Saxon,  when,  in  his  turn,  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  Norman,  soothed  his  griefs  by  chaunting 
the  exploits  of  Hereward  and  Robin  Hood.  Spain,  indeed, 
which,  in  other  respects,  has  so  often  run  contrary  to  the  Euro- 
pean current  of  civilisation,  presents  a  contrast  in  its  ballads  also. 
They  were  the  songs  of  the  victors,  and  breathe  all  the  fierce 
bigotry  of  religious  triumph.  Yet,  even  in  Spain,  the  bards  of 
Valladolid  borrowed  much  of  their  minstrelsy  from  the  infidel 
poets  of  Granada,  and  the  lays  of  the  champions  of  the  cross 
were  often  merely  echoes  of  Moslem  inspiration. 

Poor,  however,  comparatively  as  Hungary  seems  to  be  in  in- 
digenous l^ends,  it  is,  or  at  least  it  has  been,  until  very  lately, 
angularly  ridi  in  many  of  the  elements  which  render  chronicles 
jHctnresqpe  and  romance  instructive.     To  the  artist,  whether  he 
employs  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  permanence  is  dearer  than  pro- 
gression.    The  broad  daylight  of  our  rapidly  moving  age  is  less 
grateful  to  his  eye  than  the  shadows  of  more  stationary  and 
more  tranquil  eras.     Goethe  pronounced  a  cotton  mill  in  full 
work  the  greatest  poem  he  had  ever  seen  i  yet  his  Faust  was 
tymstructed,  not  out  of  the  suggestions  or  accompaniments  of 
spinning-jennies,  but  out  of  the  most  august  and  widely-diffused 
myth  of  Uid  Middle  Ages.    Hungary,  eager  as  it  long  has  been 
f(Hr  progress,  has  been  also  remarkably  faithful  to  the  past  in 
its  social  aspect.     Although  in  the  heart  of  a  continent,  its  in- 
tellectoal  position,  since  the  days  of  the  good  Matthias  Corvinus, 
has  been  almost  insular ;  and  in  its  deep  seclusion  the  land  of  the 
Ibgyars  has  cherished  the  fashions  of  the  age  of  Wallenstein.  On 
fte  very  brink  of  the  late  revolution  her  national  character  and 
*d«Uon8  resembled  those  of  England  in  1640  more  than  any  of 
the  Bodal  phases  of  Western  Europe  in  1848.  At  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  century  few  European  trayellers  had  penetrated 
into  Hungary  further  than  Peeth ;  and  the  educated  Hungarian 
rarely  travelled  at  all,  except  as  a  soldier,  or  secretary  of 
legation.  The  language  of  the  Magyars,  which  is  ccnnpletely 
Asiatic  in  its  structure,  has  been  afurtibar  cause  of  their  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  portion  of  the  class  of  Magnates, 
indeed,  since  the  period  when  Maria  Theresa  drew  their  anoes* 
tors  to  her  court  by  the  double  magnet  of  wealthy  Aostrian 
heiresses,  and  honorary  Austrian  decorations,  has  resided  almost 
entirely  at  Vienna,  and  affected  to  deride  the  barbarous  manners 
of  their  countrymen.  But  the  nation  itself  was  little  inflaenoed 
by  the  example  of  a  few  courtiers ;  and  to  be  termed  an  Austrian 
was  deemed  a  pointed  insult  to  a  Hungarian  gentleman.  Nor 
were  even  the  great  towns  and  provincial  captals  fitvourite 
residences  of  the  native  aristocracy.  From  their  Asiatic  ancea* 
tors,  as  well  as  from  the  semi-feudal  pomp  which  surrounded 
them  in  their  castles  and  manors,  they  had  unbibed  an  ^earnest 
passion  for  country  life*  They  were  active  magistrates^  acriciib^ 
turists,  and  sportsmen.  They  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  their 
tenantry.  They  were  splendid  and  ceremonious  in  thar  reti- 
nues and  their  banquets.  A  marriage,  or  a  funeral,  would  at 
times  collect  a  small  army  of  mounted  and  gaily-clad  retainers. 
They  were  supreme  judges  in  the  county-courts,  and  general 
arbiters  in  all  local  controversies.  They  were  as  jealous  of  crown 
lawyers,  as  the  ewrly  Christians  of  pagan  tribunals ;  and  they 
disaained  the  courtiers  much  as  our  Jacobite  squires  iised  to 
disdfun  St  James's  and  the  partisims  of  the  House  of  Hanoven 
Manners  and  opinions  descended,  with  little  change,  from  sire  to 
son ;  and  in  the  remoter  districts  old  fashions  were  mingled  with 
the  oriental  and  patriarchal  habits  of  the  original  foUowers  of 
Duke  Arpad. 

Acoormngly  Hungary  retained,  long  after  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  had  lost  them,  many  of  the  sodal  characteristiQs 
whiclr  poets  and  artists  delight  in  representing.  Of  these  differ* 
ent  pictorial  elements,  as  well  as  of  the  many  sublime  and  pas* 
torat  features  which  his  native  land  presents,  Mr.  Pulszky  has 
fully  availed  himself  in  his  ^  Tales  and  Traditions ;'  and  his 
sketches  of  manners  which  are  gradually  becoming  Obsolete  in 
Hungary,  invest  his  narratives  with  a  charm,  which  many 
readers  will  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  a  tnore  indigenous 
and  poetic  originality.  They  reflect  in  lively  colours  the  linea^ 
ments  of  the  various  races  which  compose  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary ;  and  they  have  afforded  us  in  reading  them  a  pleasure 
similar  to  that,  with  which  we  study  a  picture  by  Vandyke  or 
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jn  ejoBode  in  Clarendon.  The  English  country  gentleman^ 
whom  the  dvil  war  in  1642  drove  first  into  camps,  and  after- 
wardfl  into  exile,  is  no  distant  type  of  the  Hungarian  noble 
whom  the  revolution  of  1848  hurried  from  his  broad  domains, 
mid  has  mnce  consigned  to  banishment  on  the  banks  of  the 
^Dttmea  or  the  Potomac.  The  resemblance  between  the  men 
who  sacrificed  themselves  for  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  men  who 
nqKmded  to  the  appeals  of  Kossuth,  can  scarcely  fsdl  to  have  its 
due  effect  with  the  English  reader  in  rendering  Mr.  Fulszky's 
vobmee  Dopnlar. 

In  coUeetbg  and  arranging  his  '  Tales  and  Traditions,'  Mr. 
PolsKky  has  had  especial  reference  to  the  eras  and  peculiarities 
of  Hungarian  aodety*  The  first  three  stories  are  intended  to 
delineate  three  distinct  phases  of  national  life.  In  the  '  Baron's 
'Daughter'  we  have  the  contrast  between  the  nobleman 
attadied  to  the  court,  and  the  proud  allodial  proprietor  who 
diedflins  to  hold  his  property  as  a  fief  frtnn  the  king.  The  l^al 
antiquary  will  recall  in  this  story  the  recurring  feud,  both  in 
Fnmkiab  and  Saxon  annals,  between  the  territorial  noble  and 
ibe  noble  by  office  and  creation.  The  second  story  turns  upon 
the  opposition  between  the  burghers  and  the  manorial  lords ;  and 
in  th«  proposed  misalliance  between  a  landed  spendthrift  and  the 
buxom  henress  of  a  fiishionable  and  wealthy  tailor,  it  exemplified 
tbe  changes  whidi  trade  was  gradually  introducing  into  society. 
In  the  third  story,  *  the  Slovak  Legend  of  Yanoehik,'  the 
common  robber  anpears  as  the  avenger  of  sodal  injustice ;  and, 
after  the  ajqiroved  morality  of  Bobin  Hood  and  Bob  Bey,  levies 
bbdE  mail  on  the  wealthy,  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
poor*  The  following  tales  in  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  are 
teas  systematically  connected  with  (me  another,  or  wi^  the 
aspects  of  national  life.  Many  of  them  are  meant  to  illustrate 
tiie  poetical  and  traditional  feelings  of  the  diflferent  races  in 
lELvamstj ;  and  some  of  the  legends  scarcely  belong  to  Hungary 
at  a^  but  have  been  admitted  into  the  oollection  merely  on 
sMseoont  of  their  popidarity  at  home  or  their  intrinsic  merit. 

Tbe  traditions  of  Hungary  are,  however,  confined  to  tbe 
fixst  of  tbe  three  volumes ;  the  second  and  tldrd  are  devoted  to 
« tde  of  modem  date.  The  allied  conspiracy  for  which  Mar* 
tmontefa,  abbot  of  Sasvftr,  and  his  friends  su&red  death  upon 
tbe  aeaffidd  in  1794  is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Pulszky's  story, 
^  The  Jaoolnns  in  Hungary.'  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that 
portions  of  this  tale  are  records  of  the  Austrian  system  of 
nreminff  by  division  and  espionage  at  the  present  hour;  and 
uat  the  Ute  of  Bathyani  and  the  other  illustrious  victims  of 
'49 18  described  and  deplored  under  the  mask  of  grief  and  in- 
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dignation  at  earlier  atrocities.     Mr.  Pulszky's  feelings  have, 
however,  betrayed  him  into  no  political  intemperance,  while 
they  add  much  force  and  pathos  to  his  narrative.     The  plot  of 
Martinovitch  would,  in  the  hands  of  most  novelists,  have  afforded 
a  fair  pretext  for  the  regular  three  volumes ;  and  the  author  of 
the  *  Jacobins  in  Hungary'  has,  by  his  concisefiess,  set  both 
publishers  and  writers  an  excellent  example.     Air.  Pulszky  does 
not  detain  the  reader  by  descriptions  of  fine  or  wet  day^  of 
sunsets  or  moonlight  on  the  waters,  or  the  furniture  of  halls 
and  boudoirs,  but  tells  his  story  in  an  earnest,  rapid,  and 
business-like  fashion.     The  connexion,  indeed,  between  the  first 
and  the  following  volumes  is  not  very  obvious;  and  we  should 
have  preferred  a  total  separation  of  the  traditions  from  the  tale. 
We  could  also  have  gladly  welcomed  a  few  more  rhythmical 
legends,  like  that  of  ^  Yanosh  the  Hero,'  which  is  so  gracefully 
chanted  in  blank  verse  by  Madame  Pulszky.     This  story  i^ 
indeed,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  striking  and  genial  of  the  entire 
series  \  and  as  some  readers  are  inclined  to  *  skip '  verses  which 
are  imbedded  in  prose,  we  will  attempt,  by  a  brief  analysis,  to 
show  that  *  Yanosh '  is  a  new  acquaintance  well  worth  being 
introduced  into  England. 

The  groundwork  of  the  mythical  *  Yanosh'  is  the  obsitos,  or 
hussar  on  furlough.  This  has  always  been  a  very  popular 
character  with  the  Hungarian  peasantry.  After  ten  —  often 
after  twenty  —  years'  absence  in  garrison  or  in  foreign  lands, 
the  hussar  returns  to  the  village  where  he  was  bom.  He  is 
welcomed  in  every  hut;  his  proper  realm,  however,  is  the 
public-house.  There  he  enjoys,  not  merely  *  his  hour's  import- 
'  ance,'  but  a  species  of  martial  apotheosis.  Enthroned  in  an  ' 
elbow-chair,  and  with  his  pipe  and  wine-jug  before  fahn,  he 
is  the  oracle,  the  geographer,  and  general  gazetteeif  of  the  ad- 
miring villagers^  Something  of  a  Bobadil  indeed  he  i^  espe- 
cially 'aftet  the  operation,'  ad  Mercutio  phrases  it, '  of  the  third 
'cup.'  His  stories  are  interminable,  and  extremely  febidons; 
His  chorography  is  as  exact  as  Gulliver's.  He  harf  beeii  in  the 
land  of  the  dog-headed  Tartars.  His  narrative  would  entitle 
him  to  a  place  in  Lucian's  treatise  *  De  Verd  Historid.'  He 
took  Napoleon  prisoner  at  Leipsig:  but  then  he  was  won- 
drous pitiful,  and  let  him  go  again  because  the  empress  Jffaria 
Louisa  wept  so  bitterly.  By  the  same  token,  the  empress  gave 
him  her  own  golden  watch,  which  he  would  gladly  have  ex- 
hibited to  his  friends  and  kinsfolk,  had  it  not  pass^  into  the 
hands  of  cwtam  Jews.  Of  Italy  he  remembers  only  the  intense 
cold  and  the  huge  rosemary  bushes.  Of  France  he  has  not 
much  more  to  tell,  beyond  his  having  fought  with  the  inhabi- 
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tants  thereof,  because  they  had  robbed  their  king  of  hU  crown. 
But  on  his  march  to  France — and  his  cups  are  now  nearer  the 
Qiimber  of  the  Muses  than  of  the  Graces — *  he  passed  the  Alps, 
'  and  saw  that  they  reached  up  to  the  moon,  so  that  he  was 

•  able  to  caress  her  jolly  face.'  But  at  this  point  of  his  story 
apparently  aome  sceptical  person  begins  to  cross-question  the 
cbsitoi,  in  a  dialogue,  very  like  some  of  Hans  Andersen's :  — • 

* "  What  then  did  the  moon  do  when  you  kissed  her  jolly  face  ?  ** 

*  **  Saucy  lad,"  interrupts  the  greybeard ;  **  she  complacently  purred 
like  a  cat." 

*  He  proceeds  to  describe  how  he  got  farther  and  fai*ther  to  the 
very  last  end  of  the  world. 

*  **  And  what  did  you  do  there  ?  "  inquires  a  pert  little  girl. 

* "  Well,  I  sat  down  on  the  brink  of  the  world,  and  swung  my  feet 
OTer  the  boundless  nothing." 

*  **  And  have  you  not  likewise  been  up  to  heaven,  Bacsi  ?  "  is  again 
inquired. 

*  **  To  be  sure,  I  was  there  once." 

'  **  Goodness  me,  how  pleasant  that  must  have  been !  Certainly, 
op  above,  there  is  no  need  to  work,  and  food  and  wine  are  in 
plenty." 

* "  Silly  boy,"  retorts  the  old  hussar ;  "  there  is  work  enough.  The 
stars  have  to  be  cleaned  all  day  long  with  chalk  and  spints,  so  that 
in  the  evening  when  they  are  hung  up,  they  may  shine  brilliantly, 
and  there  is  little  rest  for  the  soldier,  as  the  old  saints  have  all  double 
sentinels  at  their  doors.  But  the  temple  of  St.  Peter !  that  is  the 
brgest  building  all  over  the  earth,  and  far  prettier  than  anything  I 
knew  in  heaven."  He  continues ;  "  when  we  were  commanded  there 
to  the  church  parade,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  two  days  of  rest, 
before  we  could  get  from  the  gate  to  the  chief  altar." 

The  *  cleaning  the  stars  with  chalk  and  spirits '  is  not  a  mere 
flight  of  fancy  in  the  obsitos^  but  a  memento  typical  of  his 
greatest  grievance  while  in  active  service, — that,  namely,  of 
being  daily  compelled  to  polish  his  regimental  buttons,  and  keep 
them  as  bright  as  mirrors.  The  irksomeness  of  this  duty  he  can 
never  forget.     It  haunts  his  dreams  and  troubles  his  banquets. 

The  hero  Yanosh  is  a  mythical  hussar.  He  rises  from  the 
peasant  to  the  soldier,  passes  through  a  labyrinth  of  strange 
adventiwe,  and  ends  his  career  by  becoming  the  king  of  fairy- 
land. l^Iadame  Pulszky  has  adopted  the  modem  version  of 
this  story  by  Alexander  Petofy  —  a  youthful  poet  who,  in  1848, 
fought  for  his  country  and  sang  its  glory :  *  but,  since  the  last 
'  unfortunate  battles  in  Transylvania,  he  has  disappeared :  his 
•fate  is  unknown.'  Petofy's  poem  is  written  in  four-lined 
stanzas  of  Alexandrians — *  a  measure  well  adapted  in  the  Hun- 

*  garian  language  for  popular  tales.*  The  English  translation 
is  in  blank  verse,  which  metre  Madame  Pulszky  adopted  ^  in 
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'  order  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  fix>m 

*  following  the  original  exactly.'  The  following  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  adventures  of  Yanosh : — Yanosh  or  Yantshe,  that  is, 
John  or  Jack,  is  a  shepherd  whose  cattle  graze  on  the  village 
common.  He  loves  and  is  beloved  by  a  fair  maiden  named 
Bush,  who  is  servant  of  all  work  to  a  cruel  stepmother.  Yantahe, 
having  been  making  love  instead  of  minding  his  business,  loses 
the  b^t  part  of  his  herd,  and  is  ^pitchforked'  off  the  premises 
by  his  wrathM  master.  Mr.  John,  after  performing  a  doleful 
serenade  under  Hush's  window,  leaves  her  to  the  novercal 
mercies,  and  becomes  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  storm,  which  is  very  powerfully  described,  drives  him  for 
shelter  to  a  cottage  tenanted  by  a  gang  of  robbers.  The  robbers 
insist  that  he  shaU  either  die  or  join  the  band.  Yantshe  adroitly 
eludes  the  alternative :  drinks  his  churlish  and  dishonest  hosts 
under  the  table,  and  bums  their  house  about  their  ears. 

After  thb  good  deliverance,  he  ^  wanders  again  over  hiU  and 
'  dale,'  and  at  length  falls  in  with  a  troop  of  hussars,  who 
accept  him  as  a  recruit.  They  are  bound  for  the  realm  of 
France,  where  they  are  particularly  wanted,  as  *  the  miscreant 
'  Turk'  has  not  merely  liud  waste  the  kingdom,  but  also  carried 
off  the  king's  daughter.  Yet,  considering  the  urgent  need  of 
the  allied  forces,  their  line  of  march  is  somewhat  circuitous;  for 
they  first  visit  the  dog-headed  Tartars,  who  prove  to  be  very 
worthy  folk,  Italy,  and  India  I  On  arriving,  however,  Yantshe 
does  *  yeoman's  service:'  he  rescues  the  French  princess  and 
makes  a  hideous  slaughter  of  the  Turks.  In  requital  the  king 
of  France  proposes  to  abdicate  in  Yantshe's  favour,  and  to  give 
him,  moreover,  ^  his  fiEur  daughter  to  wife.'  But  the  hero  declines 
both  proffers,  telling  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  that  ^  If  the 
^  dear  Hush  cannot  be  mine  ....  I  will  possess  no  other  in  this 

*  world.'  Whereupon  the  king  treats  Yantshe  as  handsomely 
as  Alcinous  of  yore  treated  Uljsses.  He  gives  him  store  of  gold 
out  of  his  treasury  and  puts  him  on  board  a  ship  with  orders  to 
convey  him  to  Hungary — Hungary,  in  those  days,  having,  like 
Bohemia  in  Shakspeare's,  a  sea-port  The  vessel  sailed  with  a 
favourable  wind ;  but  one  evening,  when  hero  John,  like  pious 
-3Eneas,  was  standing  on  deck,  watching  *  a  host  of  red-legged 

*  storks  above  him  in  the  douds,' ....  the  mate  predicted  foul 
weather :  and  on  the  morning  his  prediction  was  so  completely 
verified  that  Yantshe  is  washed  ashore,  but  his  gold  and  his 
ship  and  comrades  disappear  for  ever.  Fortunately,  like  Ulysses 
again,  he  is  stranded  on  his  own  coast,  and  on  a  part  not  very 
far  from  the  cottage  where  Hush  dwells.  But  here  his  luck, 
for  the  present,  ends;  for  Hush  is  in  her  grave, '  done  to  death  * 
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by  her  cruel  Btepmother.  Yantshe  pluc^  a  rose-bud  from  her 
tomb,  and  seta  forth  again  '  to  wander  to  the  limits  of  the  world* 
He  arrives  in  Giant-land,  and  finds  its  king  at  dinner  with  his 
fif^  0on&  They  are  far  better  than  the  giants  of  ancient  Britain 
in  our  JaeVs  days,  inasmuch  as  they  eat,  neither  Englishmen 
nor  other  men,  but — rocks.  The  dant  monarch  helps  Hungary- 
John  to  a  slice  of  granite.  Our  hero,  naturally  resenting  such 
hard  fare,  yet  not  altogether  warrantably  we  think,  knocks  his 
Majesty  on  the  head  with  his  dinner,  and  then  most  imexpectedly 
inds  he  has  succeeded  to  all  the  paternal  rights  and  titles,  and 
that  the  fifty  youthful  giants  have  become  his  vassals.  Next  he 
oomes  upon  a  witch-swbath,  and  discovers  among  that  unhal- 
lowed crew  the  wicked  stepnnother  of  Hush.  He  steals  their 
broomsticks ;  summons,  by  a  few  notes  of  his  deceased  host's 
whistle,  his  fifty  giant-vassals ;  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  a  witch- 
battue,  and  of  seeing  the  <  injusta  noverca'  hurled  through  the 
ar  into  Hnngaiy,  where  the  villagers,  next  morning, 
'  Find  her  dead 
In  Tantshe's  native  village,  on  the  turf; 
And  no  one  mourned  the  wicked  woman's  fate.' 

After  this  signal  service  to  society,  hero  John  comes  to  the 
endku  ocean^  beyond  which  lies  Fairy-land.  One  of  his  obedient 
^ants  carries  him  across,  and  after  landing,  and  slayi^  in  three 
successive  days — this  being  the  favourite  number  in  Hungarian 
legend — three  lions,  three  bears,  and  a  dreadful  dragon,  he 
beoomee  free  of  the  coimtry,  bathes  in  the  Lake  of  Life,  and  by 
tike  Bune  unmerrion,  the  rose-bud  from  the  tomb  becomes  Hush 
henelf. 

*  The  fairy  maids  admired  her  all,  and  soon 
Elected  her  their  Queen ;  the  fairy  boys 
F^laimed  the  hero  king ;  and  in  this  isle, 
WiUi  his  liash,  up  to  this  day,  John  lives, 
•  The  happy  ruler  of  the  Fairy-land. 

We  have  dwelt  more  especially  upon  the  legend  of  '  Yanosh 
'the  Hero,'  beoftuse^it  appears  to  us  the  beet  representative  in 
Madame  Pulszlqr's  *  collection  of  the  life  of  the  Hungarian 
peanmt  and  of  the  turn  of  his  imagination.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  the  affinity  between  that  poem  and  the 
Ardsmn  tales.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  elder  Hungarian  tradi- 
tions have  in  them  a  tinge  of  orientalism.  We  have  already 
indicated  also  more  than  one  parallelism  between  *  Yanosh '  and 
the  Odyssey — the  most  Asiatic  in  its  character  of  the  Hellenic 
lays.  The  reader  who  is  versed  in  legendary  lore  will  easily 
discover  many  other  features  in  common  with  the  cycle  of 
European  mytha»     The  imaginative  mind  of  Hungary  would 
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seem  to  be  eclectic  in  its  character,  and  to  delight  less  in 
inventing  than  in  expanding  or  adorning  the  traditions  of  other 
nations.  Its  eclectic  tendency  may  probably  be  ascribed,  on 
the  one  band^  to  the  late  introduction  of  the  Magyars  into 
Europe,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  variety  of  races  which  occupy 
the  land  of  Hungary  Proper.  We  have  found,  however,  among 
Mr.  Pulszky's  traditions  no  traces  of  a  stoiy  which  was  long 
supposed  indigenous  in  Hungary, — the  etory  of  the  Vampyrew 
Their  once  troublesome  and  terrible  neighbours,  the  Tartars^ 
play,  of  course,  no  unimportant  part  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Hungarians.  Prior,  to  say  nothing  of  other  authorities,  has 
made  us  all  acquainted  with  the  dread  inspired  by  their  name, 
and  the  solid  and  sanguinary  fashion  of  their  diet.*  Bd^ 
until  we  read  Mr.  Pulszky's  book,  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  reversal  of  the  adage,  *  Catching  a  Tartar/  • 

*  The  Poor  Tartar  •  might  have  been*  entitled  *  The  Tartar 

*  Caught.'     The  legend  is  as  follows  2  — 

*  When  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Tartars,  led  by  their  chief,  Batu 
Khan,  invaded  Hungair,  and  King  Bela  was  forc^  to  flee  from  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Sicgo,  despair  seized  upon  the  Hungarians.  Many 
had  fallen  on  the  field,  still  more  werd  butchered  by  the  faithlesa 
enemy ;  some  sought  escape,  others  apathetically  awaited  their  fate. 
Amongst  these  was  a  nobleman,  who  lived  retired  on  his  property, 
distant  from  every  high  road.  He  possessed  fine  herds,  stately 
horses,  rich  com  fields,  and  a  well-stocked  house,  built  but  recently 
for  the  reception  of  his  wife,  who  now  for  two  years  had  been  its 
mistress. 

*  The  disheartening  account  of  the  general  misfortune  had  reached 
this  secluded  shelter,  and  its  peaceful  lord  was  horrified.  He  trem- 
bled at  every  sound,  at  every  step ;  he  found  his  meals  less  savoury. 
His  very  sleep  was  troubled  ;  he  often  sighed,  and  seemed  quite  lo6t 
and  wretched.  Thus  anxiously  anticipating  the  days  to  come,  he  sit 
at  his  well-closed  window,  when  suddenly  a  Tartar  on  his  steed  gal- 
loped into  the  court  The  Hungarian  bounced  from  his  seat,  ra%to 
meet  his  guest,  and  said : 

*  "  Tartar,  thou  art  my  lord :  I  am  thy  servant :  all  thou  seest  is 
thine.  Take  what  thou  fanciest ;  I  do  not  oppose  thy  power  ;  com* 
mand,  thy  servant  obeys." 

*  The  Tartar  impatiently  sprang  from  his  horse,  entered  the  housff 
and  cast  a  careless  glance  on  all  the  precious  objects  around.  Hi5 
eye  was  fascinated  by  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  lady  of  the  honse, 
who  appeared  tastefully  attired  to  greet  him  here,  no  less  graciously 
than  her  consort  had  in  the  court  below. 

♦  Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water  gruel  ? 
But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  and  force. 
If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horse? 
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•  The  Tartar  seized  her  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and,  un-^ 
heedful  of  her  shrieks,  swung  himself  upon  his  saddle,  and  spurred 
away,  carrjiog  off  his  lovelj  booty. 

'  All  this  was  but  an  instant's  work  ;  the  nobleman  was  thunder* 
struck,  yet  he  recovered,  and  hastened  to  the  gate.  He  could  hardly 
Btill  distinguish  the  Tartar  galloping  in  the  distance,  and  bearing 
away  the  lady  fair. 

'Her  consort  heaved  a  sigh,  and  exclaimed  with  deep  commis* 
eration:  "Alas!  poor  Tartar!"* 

Madame  Puls^ky  concludes  her  portion  of  these  volumes 
with,  a  very  lively  and  instructive  account  of  the  *  Outlaws,'  or, 
as  they  are  often  denominated,  the  *  Poor  Lads  of  Hungary.^ 
The  robber  is  a  personage  who  appears  in  almost  every  Hun«^ 
garian  tale.  The  traveller  seldom  sees  him ;  but  he  hears  of  him 
at  every  post-house;  for  the  inn-keepers  are  always  well  pro<? 
Tided  with  tales  of  highwaymen,  to  detain  their  customers  at 
night  or  to  induce  them  to  take  an  escort  in  the  day-time*. 
The  Austrian  conscription,  combined  with  the  reluctance  of  the 
peasant  to  pass  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  garrisons  of 
Italy,  Galicia,  or  the  German  provinces,  materially  contributes 
to  recruit  these  roving  bands.  Deserters,  unjust  serving  men, 
and  fugitives  from  the  police,  betake  themselves  to  the  woods 
and  marshes,  and  enjoy  a  precarious  freedom  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers  and  the  manorial  aristocracy.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  difference  between  the  races,  both  in  their  sense  of 
'  metun  and  tuum,'  and  as  regards  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the 
offences  which  they  commit.  The  German  colonists  in  tne  Saxon* 
land  of  Transylvania,  in  the  free  towns,  and  the  northern  county 
of  Zipsen,  are  the  most  rigid  respecters  of  property.  Murder  and 
anon  are  seldom  heard  of  among  them,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
leam  that  they  are  the  best  educated  and  most  frugal  of  the 
'  nationalities.'  The  Jews  are  the  accredited  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  as  well  as  the  chief  harbourers  of  thieves ;  for  which 
offices  they  are  especially  fitted  by  their  avocations  as  publicans 
and  wandering  pedlars.  But  the  most  active  and  subtle  of 
thieves  is  the  Gipsy.  He  is,  indeed,  a  practical  Communist, 
and  has  inherited  from  his  earliest  ancestors  the  maxim  which 
he  so  punctiliously  observes,  *  La  propri6t6  c'est  le  vol.'  For 
crimes  of  deeper  die, — murder,  arson,  and  robbery  with  vio- 
lence,— the  swarthy  Slovaks  of  the  South  are  in^bad  odour; 
and  the  Wallack  rivals  even  the  Corsican  in  the  shrewdness, . 
the  patience,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  accomplishes  his 
vendetta. 

The  Hungarian  occupies  a  midway  station  in  the  statistics  of 
crime.     He  is  rarely  a  sneaking  thief,  and  as  rarely  a  burglar 
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or  a  deliberate  assassin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  addicted  to 
arson,  and  frequently  commits  manslaughter  in  the  frays  of 
the  tavern.  But  his  absorbing  passion  is  horse-stealing.  His 
nomadic  blood  is  stirred  irresistibly  at  the  sight  of  a  handsome 
horse  or  a  stately  bull.  The  following  anecdote  strikingly 
illustrates  the  propensity  of  the  Hungarians  to  cattle-lifting. 
Indeed,  Willie  of  Westbumflat  and  the  heroes  of  Teviotdato 
would  have  found  themselves  quite  at  hcnne  in  the  Hungarian 
borderland. 

*  About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Borb^*ly,  a  wealthy  man^  was  noted 
in  the  country  for  his  eccentricities.  He  was  fond  of  meddling  in 
the  county  elections,  and  once  rode  irom  the  county  of  Szabolos, 
with  two  hundred  peasant-nobles,  to  an  election  in  the  county  of 
Beregh,  where  his  companions  had  the  right  of  suffrage.  Arrived 
at  the  frontiers  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Tlsza,  he  stopped, 
and  said: 

'  '*  My  noble  brethren !  we  are  proceeding  to  a  conslitutional  so- 
lemnity in  Beregh :  we  are  to  exercise  there  the  greatest  privilege  oi 
nobility^  the  right  to  elect  a  representative  for  the  diet,,  and  we  must 
be  mindful  to  behave  in  a  manner  becoming  our  station.  We  shall 
there  see  many  horses,  many  oxen ;  handsome  oxen.  Let,  therefore, 
every  one  of  us  well  consnlt  his  conscience,  and  closely  examine 
whether  he  is  able  to  resist  temptation :  it  is  yet  time.  Whoever 
does  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  subdue  every  inclination  to 
weakness,  may  step  forth  and  return.  We  stand  now  on  the  boun- 
dary, but  as  soon  as  we  have  crossed  the  Tisza,  we  are  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county ;  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  shame  if  fewer  of  us  were 
to  return  than  have  set  out,  and  if  several  of  our  number  should 
remain  behind  in  the  county-house,  not  upstairs  in  the  great  county- 
hall  as  guests,  but  below  in  the  gaol,  shut  up  as  thieves.  Consider, 
noble  brethren  *,  and  decide." 

*  It  was  a  picturesque  sight.  Borb^ly  in  red  attire,  cut  in  the 
peasant's  fashion,  with  the  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  rode  on  a  roan 
horse :  a  white  feather  flowed  on  his  broadly  rimmed  black  felt  hat. 
Around  him  were  assembled  two  hundred  peasants  of  Szabolos,  all 
adorned  with  similar  white  feathers^  their  party  sign :  and  in  their 
rear  halted  forty  cars,  from  which  they  had  descended  to]  approach 
their  leader,  and  listen  to  his  discourse.  When  he  had  ended,  they 
thunderingly  cheered  him ;  but  two  of  them  left  the  ranks,  and 
declared  Uiey  doubted  whether  they  could  resist  temptation,  and 
therefore  preferred  to  return.  Borb^'ly  loudlv  praised  their  con- 
scientiousness, gave  each  of  them  ten  shillings  for  his  journey  back, 
and  led  his  other  virtuous  heroes  over  the  Tisza.    His  speech  had 

^  *  The  peasant-nobles  (freeholders)  are  always  addressed  by  the 
higher  dasses  of  nobility  with  the  words  'noble  brethren.'  One 
feature  in  common  with  many  others,  between  the  Magjrars  and 
the  Roman  burghers,  who  accosted  one  another  9s  '  celsi  Bamnes.' 
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tbe  wished-for  results,  and  bis  noble  brethren  decided  the  election 
withoat  getting  into  any  collision  with  the  county  justice  of  Beregh/ 

We  must  now  conclude  our  notice  of  these  very  interesting 
Tolomes.  We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  strictly  Hun- 
garian portion  of  them,  and  have  very  probably  passed  over 
•ooe  st(Nne6  which  mav  seem  to  our  readers  more  attractive  even 
tian  those  we  have  cited  or  analvsed.  For  this  cause  we  have 
emitted  the  German  tale  of  the  Free  Shot  —  a  distant  cousin  of 
OBT  wdl-known  acquaintance  *Der  Freischutz;'  the  SlovaJc 
itory  of  the  *  Gh>Iden  Cross  of  Korosfo,'  which  is  a  variety  of  an 
Arabian  fable,  'The  Buried  Palace;'  The  Jewish  tales,  which 
ut  incorporated  in  the  Talmud ;  and  *  Pan  Twardowsky/ 
wlocfa,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  had  ahready  found  its  way  into 
Ei^fauid  and  been  illustrated  by  George  Cmikshank.  Our 
fin^  on  the  other  hand,  have  compelled  us  to  abstain  from 
afari%ing  the  beautiful  story  of  *  Klmgsohr  of  Hungary,'  and 
tlie  indigenous  tale  of  '  Monastir,'  a  Magyar  version  of  the 
dHocai  legend  of  the  Spear  of  Achilles,  which  at  once  caused 
woonds  and  cored  them.  The  same  reason  has  withheld  us  en- 
tirely from  touching  upon  Mr.  Pulszky's  *  Jacobins  in  Hungary/ 
whicfa,  however,  its  intrinac  merits  wUi  sufficiently  commend  to 
tker»der. 

Had  Uiese  volumes  been  the  result  of  lettered  ease,  or  the 
Inrest  of  studious  and  observant  travel,  we  should  have  found 
mch  to  attract  us  in  them.  But  our  interest  in  their  contents 
ii  mneh  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  fruits 
of  exile.  In  the  act  of  composing  or  collecting  these  '  songs  of 
'  home  in  a  strange  land,'  countless  associations  and  recollections 
■QBt  have  thronged  upon  their  gifted  authors,  and  rendered 
tkeir  labours  a  renewfd  of  sorrows.  Scenes  which  they  may 
■ever  revisit,  and  friends  from  whom  sounding  seas  and  shores, 
sr  inexorable  death  have  divided  them  for  ever,  must  here  have 
oace  more  passed  before  them  in  shadowy  succession.  The 
^npathy  of  a  nation,  with  whom  their  own  countrymen  have 
m  modi  in  conunon,  we  are  confident,  will  not  fail  them :  and 
vUe  we  cordially  wdccHue  the  present  volumes  as  meet  com* 
pKuons  to  Ghimm  and  Auerbacn,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
•otrItcs  that  the  Englirii  language  has  been  made  the  recep<> 
trie  of  these  gleanings  from  the  *  Tales  and  Traditions'  of  the 
Migyars. 
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Art.  VL  —  1.  Letters  to  John  BulU  Esquire^  on  Affairs  con- 
nected with  his  Landed  Property,  and  the  Persons  who  live 
thereon.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulaver  Lytton,  Bart  Eighth 
edition. 

2.  A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  Prospects 
of  Agriculture.     By  W,  W.  Whitmore,  Esquire. 

T  ORP  Stanley  has.  told  us,  what  many  of  his  party  have 
repeated,  in  language  too,  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  al- 
though the  cause  of  rrotection  is  hopeless  during  the  continuance 
of  the  current  Parliament,  there  may  yet  be  hopes  of  returning 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  next  election,  a  Protectionist 
majority  numerous  enough  to  reverse  the  present  Free-trade 
poHcy ;  that  it  will  then  be  pi*acticable  to  impose,  in  favour  of 
the  British  farmer,  moderate  import  duties  upon  agricultural 
produce,  so  as  to  check  the  downward  tendency  of  prices,  and 
thus  enable  tenant  farmers  to  conduct  their  business  with  an 
adequate  profit.  The  actual  state  of  parties,  as  shown  by  recent 
parliamentary  divbions,  imparts  some  appearance  of  probability 
to  this  expectation  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  at  a  no  very  distant 
day.  And  as  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  would  accompany  or 
immediately  follow  a  change  of  Ministry,  many  of  those  who 
believe  in  its  approach  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  coming 
combat  at  the  hustings;  and  are  consequently  putting  forth 
appeals  to  such  constituencies  as  are  supposed  likelv  to  prefer 
men  pledged  to  increase,  by  legislative  measures,  the  price  of 
the  produce  which  they  raise. 

Among  these  anglers  for  agricultural  votes  is  to  be  found  one 
who  was  once  counted  on  the  side  of  the  Free  Traders.  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  a  gentleman  who  has  undeniable  pre- 
tensions to  take  his  seat  among  our  legislators.  Since  he  last 
enjoyed  that  honour,  he  has  become  a  considerable  landowner, 
and  it  is  understood  to  be  his  present  ambition — a  very  natural 
one — to  represent  in  Parliament  the  county  in  which  his  pro- 
perty is  situated,  comprising  a  constituency  whose  interests  are 
thought  to  be  bound  up  wim  those  of  the  order  to  which  he  now 
belongs.  The  conversion  to  their  ranks  of  a  man  of  note,  such 
as  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  is  an  event  of  some  importance  to  the 
advocates  of  Protection,  who  may  fairly  expect  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  further  accessions  to  their  numbers.  For,  it 
is  only  reasonable  in  them  to  suppose,  that  he  cannot  have 
been  gained  over  to  their  cause  save  by  cogent  reasons ;  and  that 
many  others  who  may  not  have  before  bestowed  suflScient  inde- 
pendent attention  on  the  controversy,  will  be  led  to  give  to  his 
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conversion  a  weight  which  would  be  denied  to  the  opinions  of 
a  meaner  advocate.  In  the  absence  of  any  similar  apprehen- 
sion, we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  *  Sophisms 
•  of  Free  Trade,'  notwithstanding  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  that  volume  passed. 

Having  most  carefully  examined  the  three  letters  which  Sir 
Edward  has  lately  published  on  the  subject^  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  see  in  them  any  arguments  which  have  not  been  again  and 
again  disposed  of,  or  which,  proceeding  from  any  writer  of  1^ 
account,  would  have  appeared  deserving  of  further  refutation. 
But,  for  the  reasons  alreiaidy  given,  it  seems  desirable  at  thb  time, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  again  slaying  the  slain,  to  notice 
and  to  controvert  the  facts  and  reasonings  through  the  aid  of 
which  Sir  Edward  seeks  to  justify  his  abandonment  of  the  Eree*- 
trade  cause. 

While  gladly  bearing  witness  to  the  moderation  of  language 
with  which  he  has  assailed  his  former  opinions,  —  a  spirit  not  al- 
ways found  in  political  adversaries,  and  especially  among  recent 
oonverta, — we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  mortification  that, 
at  the  outset  of  his  argument.  Sir  Edward  has  allowed  himself  to 
east  a  slur  upon  the  efforts  of  society  to  provide  more  adequate 
means  of  education  for  the  masses  of  our  population.  To  see 
in  a  country  squire,  bred  up  to  consider  fox-hunting  as  the  first 
of  social  pursuits,  a  fear  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  people, 
lest  they  should  be  above  the  performance  of  menial  services, 
would  not  in  the  least  surprise  us ;  but  that  an  accomplished 
author,  whose  successful  object  it  has  been  for  so  many  years 
to  enlighten  the  higher  classes,  should  enrol  himself  among 
the  obscurantbts  of  the  lower,  does  excite  in  us  feelin^a 
of  very  deep  regret.  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Edward  can  be 
^orant,  that  the  facts,  which  he  has  derived  from  the  tables  of 
fi.  Guerry,  in  favour  of  the  comparative  innocence  of  the 
illiterate,  have  been  most  satisfactorily  explained?  and  that^ 
when  th^  are  considered  (as  statistical  facts  should  always  be 
oonaiderra)  in  all  their  circumstances,  they  prove  the  very 
reverse  of  the  conclusion  to  which  by  inference  he  would  lead 
lu8  readers  ?  M.  Guerry  has  indeed  shown  /  that  in  those  de- 
'  partments  of  France,  in  which  the  average  of  education  is 
'  highest^  it  is  found  almost  invariably,  that  crimes  against  both 
'  life  and  property  are  the  most  relatively  numerous ; '  but  Sir 
Edward  has  omitted  to  tell  us,  that  in  these  same  departments! 
crimes  are  for  the  most  part  committed  by  persons  from  whom 
all  instruction  has  been  withheld, —  a  consequence  which  seems 
to  lie  upon  the  very  surface ;  since  it  is  precisely  in  well  educated 
communities  that  the  ignorant  would  find  themselves  at  the 
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greatest  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  honest  employ- 
ments/ and  where  they  would  consequently  be  most  tempted  to 
criminal  courses.  The  districts  where  instruction  abounds  are» 
beddesy  precisety  those  districts  where  property  abounds  also» 
and  where,  consequently,  crimes  against  property  will  natnraUj 
be  most  abundant.  We  confess  that  the  inference  ta  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  as  stated  by  Sir  Edward  is  one  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  find  him  conceding  to  the  prejjudices  of  the  vulgar ; 
and  we  are  the  more  surpris^  and  grieved  to  encounter  hia 
among  the  fauterors  of  these  prejudices,  because  we  cannot  com«* 
prehend  how  the  fallacy,  whiw  he  is  thus  instrumental  in  advaur 
dxij^is  in  anywise  helfrfiil  to  his  argument  in  favour  of  Protectioii. 
The  fallacy  next  brought  forward  in  these  tetters  is,  that  it 
is  the  interest  connected  with  the  owning  and  occupation  of 
land  *  which  supports  the  bulk  of  our  poor,  which  maintains 

*  the  clergy,  ana  defrays  the  costs  that  uphold  civilisation  in 

*  rural  districts*'  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  not 
only  is  there  no  truth  in  this  podtion,  but  that,  as  respects  the 
support  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  tiie  iTutL  If  tt 
ever  was  true,  that  time  has  long  since  passed  away.  From  a 
period  which  reaches  back  beyond  the  experience  of  most  persons 
now  living,  it  may  be  safelv  asserted,  that  to  the  wealth  of  towns^ 
and  the  employment  which  that  wealth  has  given  to  labour,  the 
landed  interest  has  been  indebted  for  relief  from  burdens  to  aa 
incalculable  extent.  It  was  shown  by  the  census  of  1841,  that 
tiie  number  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  labour  was  less 
absolutely,  and,  of  coiurse,  less  proportionally,  then,  than  in  1831, 
Hie  natural  increase  of  the  pqiulation  is  always  greater  in  the 
country  than  in  towns,  by  reason  of  the  greater  loi^vitj 
attained  in  country  districts,  and  the  laiger  proportional  numbw 
of  duldren  bom  in  them,  who  are  reared :  ana  as,  in  this  long- 
dom^  where  the  land  has  long  been  fully  occupied,  theie  is  no 
room  for  further  employment  in  cultivating  the  soil,  while  the 
tendency  of  improvements  in  the  processes  of  agriculture  is  rath^ 
to  lessen  than  to  add  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  on 
any  given  area,  the  fact  of  a  decrease  in  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation, as  proved  by  the  census  of  1841,  scux^ely  needed  that  con-* 
firmalion,  but  might  have  been  assumed  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  Let  our  landowners,  who  are  so  clamorous  for 
l^blative  protection,  by  means  of  import  duties  upon  oom^ 
reflect  a  little  upon  the  consequences  to  themselves  of  any  eflbctive 
interference  which  should  counteract  this  tendency ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  thev  should  not  see  how  fatal  it  must 
be, — at  least  in  this  point  of  view, —  to  their  true  interests.  A 
duty  upon  imported  grain  can  only  be  supposed  to  benefit  the 
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Rritidi  landowner  by  fimiting  the  quantity  imported;  for  if  the 
Mnne  number  of  quarters  should  find  their  way  to  our  markets^ 
h  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  price  of  home*grown 
corn  would  not  be  increased  by  the  duty,  since  it  is  the  rdation 
of  sopply  to  demand  which  alone  reguktes  prices.  Of  course, 
bowerer,  tiie  quantity  imported  womd  be  hmited,  for  it  could 
no  longer  answer  to  the  foreign  grower  to  suj^ly  us,  if,  out  of 
Ae  market  price  which  satisfied  nim  when  his  produce  came  ia 
free,  he  diould  find  his  net  returns  £minished  through  having 
to  pay  a  duty.  If,  as  our  Protectionists  would  have  us  believe 
h  always  the  case,  it  is  the  foreigner  and  not  the  consumer 
who  pays  the  duty,  and  who  thus  is  made  to  contribute  to- 
wards our  public  revenue,  what  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
dass  would  arise  from  this?  It  would,  indeed,  prove  advan- 
tigeons  to  the  country  at  large,  could  the  foreigner  thus  be 
brought  to  relieve  us,  in  any  sensible  degree,  fi^m  taxation; 
but  where  is  the  man  in  his  senses  who  imagines  for  a  moment 
tiiat  any  one  save  the  consumer,  nays  the  tax  upon  that  which 
he  uses?  If  the  tax  does  not  aad  to  the  price,  how  can  its 
imposition  benefit  the  home  producer,  and  if  it  does  add  to  the 
price,  by  whom  is  that  addition  pfud,  save  by  those  who  are 
raroed  to  give  that  higher  price  ? 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  an  import  duty,  to  have  any  efiect 
in  the  direction  sought  by  the  advocates  of  Protection,  must 
Emit  the  supply,  must  ndse  the  price,  must  diminish  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  and  must  lessen  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
toother  consequently,  with  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  towns. 
Yfhai  18  then  to  become  of  the  individuals  who  form  the  natural 
increaae  of  the  population  in  countnr  districts  ?  Where  are  they 
to  ftod  die  means  of  supporting  tnemselves  ?  During  all  the 
years  in  which  Protection  existed,  there  were  no  sudi  means 
Amiished  save  in  the  towns;  and  so  inadequately  were  those 
means  then  furnished,  compared  with  what  has  been  experienced 
rince  Protection  was  removed,  that  the  poor-rates,  which  it  is 
wro^y  asserted  are  principally  paid  by  the  fanner,  were  greatly 
kif^ier  at  that  period,  than  they  have  been  since  the  b^inning  of 
1849.  What  other  reason  for  this  fact  can  be  assigned  than  niat 
tfnrough  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law  and  the  all  but  firee  admission 
rf  foreign  grain,  the  springs  of  industry  throughout  the  country 
have  been  so  far  relieved,  that  employment  has  been  found  for 
a  ^eater  number  of  the  people  than  was  possible  under  the  re- 
strictive system  ?  Let  the  advocates  for  the  restoration  of  that 
■jetem  but  succeed  in  tiieir  endeavours,  let  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  kii^om  receive  the  serious  check  which  they 
would  thus  give  to  it,  and  where  are  the  surplus  inhabitants  of 
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the  rural  districts  to  betake  themselves?  They  must  remain 
at  home  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  pauperism ;  the  whole  of 
ihese  districts  must  be  converted  into  great  pauper  warrens; 
and  the  farmer,  finding  himself,  as  it  were,  eaten  up, by  the 
crowds  around  him,  who  in  this  case  will  be  reduced  to  unrced 
idleness,  would  be  no  longer  able  to  pay  rent  or  to  hold  his 
position  in  society. 

Besides,  it  is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  land  supports  the 
bulk  of  the  poor.  The  proportion  in  which  land  contributes 
to  that  support  is  every  year  being  lessened  through  the  in-* 
crease  and  prosperity  of  the  towns,  the  rateable  property  in 
which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  augmenting  in  value.  Thus 
in  every  way  is  relief  practically  extended  to  the  land,  by  the 
very  means  which  those  who  own  and  occupy  the  land  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy.  Even  at  present  the  contributions  of  land  to 
the  purposes  m  question,  are  not  beyond  nine  twentieths  of  the 
whole  sum  assessed ;  while  real  property  of  other  kinds  is  now  so 
rapidly  increasing,  that  we  may  fairly  expect  in  a  very  few  years  to 
see  the  land  assessed  for  less  than  one  third  of  the  sum  actually 
needed^  At  the  same  time,  this  entire  sum,  through  the  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  under  the  more  natural  system  to  wluch  we 
have  now  reverted, — an  accumulation  greatly  beyond  the  increase 
of  our  population, — will  be  le^ened,  not  merely  with  relation  to 
our  means  of  bearing  the  burden,  but  positively.  Sir  Edward 
brings  forward  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  a  farmer,  who 
was  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  burdens  affecting  land,  which  sat  in  1846 ;  and  he  evidently 
thinks  that  it  great^  strengthens  his  case.  The  quotation  is 
as  follows :  —  *  The  poor-rates  on  Mr.  Heathcoat's  factory  in 
'  this  parish,  have  averaged  4 17.  Os.  9d.  a  year,  for  the  last  seven 

*  years ;  on  the  farm  occupied  by  myself,  58/.  2s. ;  so  that  I 
<  have  paid  17/.  Is.  M.  a  year  more  than  Mr.  Heathcoat.  My 
^  rental  is  300/.  a  year,  and  the  profits  you  can  imagine ;  Mr.r 

*  Heathcoat's  profits  are  reputed  to  be  40,000/.  a  year !  V  It 
would  be  well  to  inquire  from  what  amount  of  poor-rates  this 
farmer  was  relieved  through  the  existence  in  his  parish  of  a 
thriving  manufactory,  employing  so  much  labour  as  could 
justify  the  estimate  formed  of  the  profits  which  it  yielded :  and, 
further,  whether  the  41/.  0*.  9d.  a  year  paid  by  Mr.  Heathcoat 
was  not  altogether  called  for  by  causes  to  which  that  gentle- 
man did  not  contribute,  but  which  flowed  from  the  insufficient 
wages  paid  to  labourers  in  agriculture,  and  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  affecting  parish  settlement; — which  laws  form, probably, 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  expense  to  the  occupier  of  land  than 
any  of  the  causes  of  which  he  is  so  prone  to  complain. 
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Sir  Edward  farther  asserts,  that  it  is  the  land  wliich  main- 
tnns  the  clergy, — hj  land  meaning  landlords.     In  making  this 
assertion,  be  presumes  too  much  upon  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
his  readers.     He  surely  does  not  question  the  fact  that,  as  re- 
spects tithes,  the  Church  has  fdways  been  joint  owtier  of  the  soil. 
Slid  that  the  revenue  which  the  parson  {persona  ecclesim)  derives 
£rom  the  soil  is  as  much  his  property  for  the  time  being^  as  the 
remaining  nine  tenths  are  the  property  of  the  lay  landlord. 
Until  the  passing  of  the  recent  law  for  commuting  tithes  into  a 
fixed  money  payment,  a  system  of  joint  ownership,  tinder  which 
(me  party  bore  the  whole  expense  of  improvemtot,  in  the  benefits 
of  which  the  other  party  participated,  was  no  doubt  a  very  in* 
convenient  system,  and  had  a  tendency  to  check  improvement. 
This  evil  is  now,  however,  for  the  most  jmrt,  if  not  entirely, 
remedied ;  but,  even  while  it  continued  in  operation,  the  land^ 
owner  hmd  no  just  ground  for  claiming  any  compensation  on  that 
•eodunt  firom  the  rest  of  the  community.     He  had  inherited, 
or  acquired,  his  land  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind, 
and  was  in  so  far  only  part-owner  of  the  products  of  the  soil ;: 
there  could,  therefore,  be  no  justice  in  any  legislation  which 
should  propose  enabling  him  to  draw  from  the  rest  of  the  com-^ 
nranity  an  equivalent  for  the  remaining  part,  which  never  was 
his  own. 

In  conneadon  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  must  take 
oocadon  to  ask,  whether  there  be  not  another  part  of  the  usu- 
fruct of  die  land,  beyond  that  belonging  to  the  Church,  to  which 
the  landowner  has  no  ancient  and,  in  strictness,  no  equitable 
elaim  ?  The  land-tax,  as  assessed  at  the  Revolution,  and  as  suc-^ 
oeedmg  to  the  subsidies  of  former  times,  amounts,  in  fact,  to 
only  a  small  remnant  of  the  revenues  which,  until  the  Bestora- 
lioD,  the  Crown  had  retained  for  itself  from  the  yearly  value  of 
estates  held  by  its  feudal  tenants.  About  the  year  1080,  when 
the  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  all  the  great  landholders  met 
WilHam  the  Norman  at  Sarum,  and  '  submitted  their  lands  to 

*  the  yoke  of  military  tenure,  became  the  king's  vassals,  and  did 
'  homaffe  and  fealty  to  his  person,  obliging  themselves  to  defend 
'  their  lord's  territories  and  titles  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
'  domestic'  From  that  time,  until  ue  Stuarts  were  reinstated  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
Mblio  taxation  of  the  kingdom  was  borne  directly  by  the  land. 
For  more  than  100  y^rs  of  that  period  no  tax  whatever  was  levied 
upon  personal  effects.    Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  <  History  of  the 

*  JPublic  Revenue,'  after  describing  the  various  payments  exacted 
from  landholders  by  the  Crown,  remarks,  '  Such  was  the  heavy 

*  and  complicated  system  of  personal  slavery,  and  of  financial 
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^  oppreeeibn,  to  which  this  country  was  subject,  fi^m  the  iiiva- 
^  sion  of  William  die  Konnaii  until  the  restoration  of  the  n^ai 

*  government  in  the  year  1660.  FiHtunatelj,  by  12  Cor.  2.  qu 
f  24.,  the  whole  fabric  was  demolished  at  a  blow ;  aud  it  Sq 
^  now  ft  matter  of  just  astonishment  how  a  nation  who  gloried 
'  in  its  fireedom^  and  boasted  of  the  mildness  and  benign^j 
'  of  its  laws,  could  sufiS^r  itself  to  be  loaded  fpr  so  oiany  ceii- 

*  turies  with  a  burden,  which,  notwithstandii^  4ome  partial 
<  initiations,  seems  to  have  been  almost  iasupportaUe.'  Tb^ 
forms  in  which  this  buirden  was  imposed^  and  the  irrqralartty 
of  its  incideiice,  constituted  a  speeiiJ  grievance ;  but  the  n^im 
fiscal  objection  to  it  cpuld  only  proceed  on  the  gix^und  of  it9 
jiartiality  in  favour  of  the  industrial  portion9  of  the  pemie*  The 
fact,  however,  B^ws,  that  the  f^al  property  of  the  Idngdom 
•was  long  held  to  be  die  source  whence  the  public  aemoe  should 
be.provKled;  and,  indeed,  the  complaint  amounts  to  this»  that  it 
was  a  hardship  to  oblige  a  tenant,  holding^upnoa  vety  advaa* 
tageous  terms,  to  pay  rent  for  his  land.  During  the  dsM  of 
tfa^  Commonwealth,  viz.  from  Nov.  1640  to  Nov»  1659^  there 
was  raised  for  public  purpose  the  »im  of  83^33 1,ISS/L,  of  whidi 
more  than  59  ndUions  consisted  of  land-tax,  and  sales  of  ^squees- 
tered  e^ted.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles- the  Seeondthelaadfc? 
owners  took  advantage  of  the  power  which  they  possessed  in  the 
Ck>nv^tien  Parliament,  to  thr6w  off  entirety-  ^in  thdr  oiwn 
£Jioulders  t^e  old  feudal  burdens  of  the  StlKtOi  and  to^s^Hi  tbea» 
on  shoulders  less  able;  to  bear  them^  They  pa»9^  ar  law^Jb^i. 
solving  th^^aelves  from  the  payment  of  a  rent-charge  bpoti 
th^  lands,  and  levied  instead  a  tax  upon  all  the  beer,  ale,  s^xA 
other  liqnoi:s  sold  in  the  kingdom ;  taking  car^  howevetv  to 
reserve  to  themselves  all  the  dues  which  they  had  been  acooa-^ 
tomed  to  receive  from  their  eopyhoJders.  It  would  be  well 
for  o^r  Protectionist  landowners,  if,  when  led  to  niake  eomr 
plaint,  of^  tibe  peculiar  burdens  placed  upon  the  land,  th^  wo^Id 
remember  ^q\ peculiar  obligation  which  has  been  thus  removed 
from  them>  by.proceedings  of  very  questionable  honesty  on  ilie 
part  of  their  imcestors.   ' 

It  forms  but  a  weak  argument  in  favour  of  proteOtii]|c  duties 
that  they  were  established  at  the  revolution  of  1688;.  when  thia 
cla9S  of  questions  was  but  little  understood,  wod  when  the  peer 
lessors  of  land  had  it  all  their  own  wi^y  in  Parliament.  Sii: 
Edward  end^vours  to  make  much  of  tibj|  fact,  thfit» — a^  aOC 
haying  been  passed  in  1773  permitting  the  .importation  of  whent 
on  the  payment  of  Qd.  per-  quarter,  whenever  tibe  home  price 
should  be  at  or  above  48^., — Uxis  duty  was  raised  as  soon  after* 
wards  as  1791  to  one  more  restrictive.    What,  howeveiTj  doee 
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historj  tell  ua  was  the  real  working  of  this  more  reatriptive 
hw  ?  The  scale  it  established  was  a  duty  on  whieat  of  24^.  3d. 
per  quarter  when  the  price  should  be  under  50^. ;  of  2s.  6d, 
when  the  price  should  be  between  508.  and  54$. ;  and  of  6d.  per 
quarter  whenever  the  price  exceeded  545.  At  the  date  of  its 
enaetmenty  and  for  three  years  after,  the  supply  of  wheat  of 
home  growth  was  so  abundant  that  we  spared  considerable  quan« 
titles  for  exportation;  but  in  1795,  there  set  in  a  cycle  of  bad 
harrests,  and  prices  rose  far  beyond  the  rate  at  which  importor 
tions  ooald  take  place  under  the  nominal  duty  of  6d>  a  state  of 
UuigB  wlttch  continued  throughout  the  war;  so  that  the  act  of 
1791  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  at  any  time  in  practical  ope- 
ladon* 

In  answer  to  the  assertion  so  constantly  made»  not  only  by  Sir 
fidward  Litton,  but  by  all  who  take  up  the  same  side  of  th^ 
qnestion, — thai  low  prices  of  food  must  act  injuriously  upon  the 
labouring  class  by  lowering  wages,— we  may  point  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  two  years,  and  not  of  those  years  only,  but  of 
every  period  when  food  has  been  abundant  and  therefore  cheap 
tkroughout  the  kingdom.  In  every  instance  where  this  has. oc* 
eoirod,  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  and  especially  of  the  farm- 
ing laboi^rers,  hsA  been  one  of  comparative  comfort.  At  various 
times  since  the  introduction  of  that  system  of  Corn-laws  which 
h»gm  with  1815,  and  since  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  was 
secured  to  the  native  farmer  either  by  actual  prohibition  untU 
grain  should  reach  a  famine  price,  or  by  rates  of  dutj  nearly  e^ui: 
valeat  to  {mhibition,  we  have  had  a  series  of  inqmries  bv  Com- 
mittees of  either  House  of  Parliament  into  the  causes  of  Agricul- 
tural Distress ;  but  in  all  these  inquiries  farming  labourers  were 
proved  to  be  in  possession  of  increased  rather  than  diminished 
means.  In  1847,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and 
Ike  consequent  great  demand  for  other  descriptions  of  food,  prices 
t€se  exorbitantly  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  immediately 
peceding  years;  the  state  of  the  independent  labouring  popu- 
moo,  and  especially  of  those  employed  in  agriculture,  became 
ix  consequenoe  one  of  great  trial,  so  that  in  many  cases  they 
fnmd  it  imposdble  to  Uve  upon  their  earnings,  and.  incurred 
debts  4br  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  We  have  since  had  two 
y«m  of  Free  Trade  and  moderate  prices ;  and  although  these 
flame  labouiers  in  agriculture  have  been  forced  in  some  counties 
to  subaut  to  a  xedu(^on  of  thdr  money  wages,  their  condition  is 
hmoved  notwithstanding ;  not  only  is  their  food  more  abundant, 
and  their  cbtUng  more  decent,  than  it  had  been  in  their  power 
prayioudy  to  command,  but  we  know  that  they  have  been  able 
t9  hqaidate  the  debts  winch  the  necessities  of  1847  had  forced 
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tbem  to  incur.  In  all  other  descriptions  of  employment  there 
has  been  no  talk  of  reducing  wages ;  quite  the  contrary, —  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  needs  no  argument  to  show,  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  men  must  be  most  substantially 
bettered:  And  in  the  present  state  of  information  among  them  it 
is  equally  superfluous  to  say  that  •  they  know  the  reason  why.' 

It  is  doubtless  the  conviction  of  this  fact  which  induces  the 
advocates  for  *  Protection  to  Agriculture '  to  argue  in  favour  of 
Protection  also  to  other  branches  of  industry.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  reckon  without  their  host.  The  working  men  in  our 
cities  and  seats  of  manufacture  not  only  know  the  reason  why 
they  and  their  families  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  and 
why  they  have  less  cause  for  anxiety  lest  employment  sliould 
fail  them ;  they  also  know,  that  no  protective  duties  could  be 
of  the  slightest  benefit  to  them,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  under 
a  system  which  should  limit  the  demands  of  foreign  markets, 
they  would  have  less  certainty  of  employment, — that  thus  they 
might  be  driven  to  accept  of  lower  wages,  and  with  lighter 
purses  have  to  meet  the  heavier  demands  of  the  baker.  Neither 
18  the  great  value  of  the  home  market,  a  point  much  insisted 
on  by  Protectionists,  any  secret  to  those  whose  industi*y  is  put 
in  requisition  to  supply  it :  but  they  know  also  that  this  home 
market  is  never  so  extensive  nor  so  good,  as  when^the  masses  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  having  abundant,  and  therefore,  cheap 
supplies  of  food,  have  something  to  spare  for  other  necessaries 
as  well  as  for  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Assuredly,  the 
cause  of  Protection  need  not  look  for  allies  among  the  working 
classes  of  England. 

In  the  endeavour  to  show  the  value  of  Protection  to  manu- 
factures. Sir  Edward  has  paraded  a  few  sentences  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  professed  Free-traders,  which  he  endeavours  to  pass 
off  as  admissions  of  the  value  of  the  system  which  they  write  to 
oppose.  With  this  view,  he  has  pressed  into  his  service  passages 
from  Mr.  Porter's  work  on  '  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,*  which, 
taken  from  their  context,  have  the  appearance  of  favouring  the 
cause  of  Protection,  but  which,  when  read  from  the  volume  it- 
self, have  no  such  tendency.  Sir  Edward  says  (p.  24.),  with 
reference  to  the  exclusion  of  silk  manufactures  which  was  en- 
forced until  1824, —  *  What  does  Mr.  Porter  himself  remark  ou 

*  this  head?     ^*  By  this  prohibitory  law,  the  English  silk  manu- 

*  "  facturers  were  legally  secured  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 

*  "  the  home  market,  from  which,  in  the  then  imperfect  con- 

*  "  dition  of  the  manufacture,  they  would  have  been  driven  by 

*  "  the  superior  fabrics  of  foreign  looms.**  *     Sir  Edward  omits, 
however,  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Porter  assigns  for  this  state  of 
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things — viz.,  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
raw  and  thrown  silk,  and  still  more  the  want  of  all  stimulus  to 
improvement,  by  reason  of  such  legal  monopoly ;  and  he  omits 
to  quote  from  tne  following  page  the  statement  that,  through 
the  withdrawal  of  this  monopoly,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  rendered  necessary  in  consequence,  English  nlka 
are  now  produced  at  prices  and  of  qualities  which  enable  us 
fiuocessfully  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  goods  produced 
abroad  Even  the  English  farmer  would  be  a  better  swimmer 
now,  if  he  had  never  been  incumbered  with, — what  must  have 
always  been  to  him  unnecessary, — the  aid  of  corks.  ' 
'  Other  quotations  respecting  the  cotton  manufacture  of  France 
and  Germany  are  made  from  the  same  author,  and  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  candour.  Using  percentages  instead  of 
actual  quantities.  Sir  Edward  would  lead  his  readers  to  infer  that 
the  cotton  manufacture  under  the  system  of  strict  protection 
in  France  lias  thriven  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  same  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain  under  that  of  freedom.  For  this' 
turpose  be  selects  the  years  between  1812  and  1826,  and  again 
etween  1833  and  1843,  and  compares  the  increase  during  each 
of  those  periods  in  the  respective  countries.  It  so  happens  that  in 
France  the  quantity  consumed  in  1812  was  unusually  low,  and  in 
1826  as  unusually  high :  the  increase  between  the  two  years 
thus  appears  to  be  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds.  If  an  equal 
period  of  time  had  been  selected  only  one  year  later  —  viz.,  be- 
tween 1813  and  1837 — the  increased  quantity  would  have  been 
forty-four  millions  of  pounds,  or  twelve  millions  less.  In  Eng- 
land, between  1812  and  1826,  the  increase  was  above  101 
millions  of  pounds.  Next,  during  the  ten  years  from  1833  to 
1843,  it  is  inferred  that  the  French  manufacturers  gained, upon 
their  English  competitors ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  France, 
the  increase  in  weight  of  cotton  used  between  those  years  was 
fifty-four  millions  of  pounds,  while  in  England  during  the  same 
period  it  was  287  millions  of  pounds ! 

It  is  a  favourite  pica  with  the  advocates  of  protecting  duties, 
that  by  their  means  great  branches  of  industry  are  fostered  in 
a  more  backward  country,  until  such  a  degree  of  skill  has  been 
acquired  in  them  as  will  enable  it  to  stand  its  ground  against 
foreign  competition.  This  is  altogether  a  delusion.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  point  out  any  considerable  branch  of  manu- 
facture in  any  country,  success  in  which  is  attributable  to 
such  a  cause.  Under  this  plea,  however,  the  Government  of 
f  ranee  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  persuading  the  French  nation, 
that  it  is  for  their  ultimate  advantage  to  pay  for  iron  of  home 
manufacture  more  than  double  the  price  for  which  they  could 
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import  it  from  abroad.  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  one  of  the 
Ablest  economists  of  the  present  day,  a  professor  in  the  College 
de  France^  has  computed,  that  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
direct  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  French  people  has  amounted 
io  1,200  millions  of  francs,  or  forty-eight  miutons  sterling;  a 
ium  which,  if  employed  at  common  interest,  Would  yidd  in  perw 
petuity  a  revenue  sufficient  to  buy,  year  by  year  in  this  conntryv 
a  quantity  of  iron  equal  to  the  whole  of  thi^t  metal  tvhich,  under 
ihe  shadow  of  protecting  duties  amounting  to  100^  per  cent., 
has  been  produced  in  B^rance. 

The  common  watch-word,  or  cuckoo-note,  of  the  advocates 
of  restriction  in  affairs  of  trade  is, '  protection  to  native  industey.* 
In  the  principle  fairiy  involved  in  this  motto  we  cordiklly  agree.r 
We  are  as  anxious  as  the  most  vehement  advocate  for  high  im- 
port duties  on  foreign  products  can  be,  that  the  industry  of  oui? 
fellow  countrymen  should  be  protected.  We  only  differ  as  to  the 
ineans.  Their  theory  of  protection  is,  to  guard  agwnst  eompett- 
iion  those  b^mches  of  industry  which,  without  such  extraneous 
help,  could  never  be  successfully  pursued :  ours,  is  that  of  enlai^ 
ing  to  the  uttermost  those  other  branches,  for  the  prosecution  of 
which  our  countrymen  possess  the  greatest  aptitude:  and  of 
thereby  securing  for  their  skill  and  capital  the  greatest  possibte 
return.  This  protection  is  best  afforded  by  governments,  when 
they  leave  without  interference  the  productive  industry  of  ^tho 
country  to  find  its  true  level ;  for  we  may  be  certfun,  that  the 
interest  of  individuals  will  always  lead  them  to  prefer  those 
pursuits  which  they  find  most  gainfiiL  There  is,  in  fisict,  no 
mode  of  interference  with  entire  freedom  of  action  which  mtust 
ilot  be  in  some  degree  hurtful;  but  the  mischief  which  fol- 
lows upon  l^islation  in  affairs  of  trade  in  any  given  coimtry 
h  then  most  noxious,  when  it  tends  to  foster  branches  of  industry 
for  which  other  countries  have  a  greater  aptitude. 

As  often  as  foreign  productions  are  excluded  from  our  maricets» 
through  the  imposition  of  import  duties,  the  effect  must  dearly 
be,  to  cause  the  consumers  here  to  pay  more  deariy  for  produc- 
tions of  our  own  of  the  same  description;  while  the  producers  of 
other  articles  which  we  have  the  means  of  producing  more  ad- 
vantageously, are  deprived  of  the  protection  which  is  naturally 
their  due,  by  being  thereby  excluded  from  the  markets  they  would 
otherwbe  nnd  in  return  ror  the  foreign  articles  which  we  are  so 
studious  to  shut  out.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  country  to  be 
profited  by  such  an  interference  with  the  course  of  action  which 
the  nature  of  thin^  has  pointed  out?  A.  can  make  in  England  for 
20«.,  an  article  which  he  can  sell  in  France  for  25^.,  and  B.  can 
make  in  France  an  articlefor  20^.,  which  he  can  sell  in  England 
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finr  S5«.'  It  18  dear  that  by  this  interehaiige  both  cocmtri^ 
mottprc^^  ^oe  neither  France  nor  England  would  consent  to 
paj  20J;  to  fere^ners  for  thai  which  they  could  make  for  less 
si  hone  But  ^e  English  Government  is  seLeed  with  the  de- 
^re  of  prolecting^EDglisb  makers  of  the  article  which  is  more 
ebeaply  made  in  France^  and  phces  upon  it  a  duty  of  lOjr.  In 
tMe,  then,  the  English  manumcturer  can  make  this  article  for 
«qr  prbe  below  the  cost  in  France,  plus  the  duty,  he  will  have 
tfie  monopoly  of  the  supi^y  in  his  own  mai^et,  and  will  cause 
fais  coontnrmen  to  pay  more  dearly  for  it  than  tf  they  had  been 
kft  to  deal  with  France;  If  the  evil  rested  here  it  would  be  no 
trifling  evil,  but  it  does  not  rest  here.  France  being  deprived 
of  an  accustomed  mi^et  for  the  sale  of  a  given  amount  of  its 
tvoducts,  is  no  longer  able  to  purdiase  die  goods  which  used  to 
be  fimished  by  A«,  ^e  English  manufacturer.  A.  thus  loses 
the  profit  which  he  had  formerly  gamed ;  —  for  his  'protectioti* 
ia  toe  production  and  disposal  of  which  he  has  a  fiir  juster  claim 
than  his  fellow  countryman,  who  can  only  carry  on  his  monopoly 
taide  by  means  of  the  sacrifices  of  his  customers.  It  cannot  m 
held  tnat  the  trade  thus  unjustly  fostered  brings  a  greater 
OKKuit  of  p»^t  into  the  country  than  that  from  which  Pro** 
ieetion  is  tlms  withdrawn : — the  very  rieverse  of  this  is  the  fact. 
Neither  csn  it  be  said,  that  those  who  are  tempted  through  Uttt 
viitoal  monopoly  that  has  been  created,  to  embaric  their  ct^itals 
in  a  bosiness  which,  without  such  restriction,  could  have  xlo 
existence,  are  enabled  to  realise  any  rate  of  profit  greater  tiian 
thai  whidi,  on  the  average,  is  resJised  in  tne  country :  since 
such  a  result  would  immediately  attract  further  capital  into  Uie 
Bune  business,  by  which  the  markets  would  be  more  abundantly 
sapfdied,  and  prices,  and  consequently  profits,  would  be  lowered. 
&  this  manner,  what  at  best  must  prove  a  very  evanescent  advan- 
tsge  to  a  few  individuals,  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  depriving 
an  equal  number  of  their  feuow  countrymen  oi  the  only  '  pro- 
^  teotion '  which  in  afiain  of  trade  it  is  the  province  of  a  goveriN 
nient  to  furnish;  while  the  nation  at  large  is  impoverished 
by  being  made  to  pay  more  than  it  need  have  paid  for  that 
which  it  consumes.  Examine  as  doeely  as  you  please  into  the 
history  of  any  trade  which  is,  according  to  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  *  protected,'  and  you  will  find  that  this  is,  and  must 
be,  the  result 

It  is  surprising,  that  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade  should  allow 
themselves  to  fall  into  so  obvious  an  error  as  the  opinion  which 
they  usually  take  for  granted, — that  freedom  of  trade  is  identical 
with  the  total  absence  of  customs*  duties.  The  only  conditions 
'  to  the  e^tablidiing  of  Free  Trade  are,  first,  that  govern- 
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ments  shall  not  impose  restrictions  which  amount  to  a  prohibitioO) 
either  direct  or  virtual,  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any 
article ;  and  next,  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  with  the  view  of 
fostering  home  productions  by  means  of  the  advantage  given  to 
them  over  goods  of  the  same  description  when  imported.  In  other 
words,  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  save  strictly  for  purposes 
of  revenue*  Import  duties  may,  indeed,  be  so  high  as  to  act 
injuriously  upon  trade,  by  restricting  consumption ;  but  this, 
although  unwise  and  subversive  of  the  object  legitimately 
aimed  at  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  is  still  no  interference  with 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  The  changes  in  the  sugar  duties, 
now  in  progress,  will  be  finally  consummated  in  1854,  when 
one  scale  of  duties  will  be  chargeable  on  the  article,  without 
reference  to  the  country  of  production.  There  will  still  remiua 
rates  of  dutv  which  will  bring  some  millions  yearly  to  the 
Exchequer ;  but  we  shall  then  have  Free  Trade  in  sugar,  as  per- 
fect in  respect  of  its  oeconomical  principle,  as  if  all  duties  on  sugar 
were  abolished.  This,  it  is  true,  would  not  be  the  case  if  we 
omitted  to  charge  with  the  same  rate  of  duty  any  sugar  which 
should  be  made  from  products  grown  within  the  kin^om.  In 
tobacco  we  have  Free  Trade,  although  the  duties  charged  upon 
the  '  weed '  are  such  as  yield  to  the  public  revenue  4,300,000/. 
yearly,  and  although,,  for  the  protection  of  that  revenue,  and  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  Excise  regulations,  we  put  restrictions  upon 
the  growth  of  the  article  at  home. 

Falling  into  the  common  misconception.  Sir  Edward  Lvtton 
remarks,  *  But  whether  Free  Trade  be,  in  all  cases,  right  or 

*  wrong,  every  one  has  allowed  that  we  can't  have  it     To  Free 

*  Trade,  fairly  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  there  are  more  than 

*  Gfty  million  obstacles  to  be  found  in  the  Budget.'  And  he 
thinks  to  fortify  himself  on  this  point  by  the  foUowing  quota- 
tion from  Adam  Smith:  —  *  To  expect  that  the  freedom  of 
'  trade  should  ever  be  entirely  restored  to  Great  Britain,  is  as 

*  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia  should  ever  be 

*  cstablislicd  in  it.'  If  Sir  Edward  had  read  on  a  little  farther 
and  quoted  the  entire  paragraph,  he  would  have  seen  that  Adam 
Smith  was  expressing,  not  his  belief  in  the  unreasonableness  oi 
a  system  of  Free  Trade,  but  his  conviction  of  the  mistaken 

selfishness  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  sure  to  be  oppos^i 

Wo  will  supply  the  omission  :  — 

'  To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  ever  be 

'entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect 

that    on  Oceana  or   Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  it 

JVot  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  is  much  more 

unconquemble,  the  private  interests  of  many  individuals,  irre- 
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*  oislibly  oppose  it     Were  the  officers  of  the  army  to'  op|)Ose> 

*  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity,  any  reduction  in  the  num-* 
'  ber  of  forces,  with  which  the  master  manufacturers  set  them-; 
^  selyes  against  every  kw  that  is  likely  to  increase  the  number 

*  of  their  riyals  in  the  home  market ;  were  the  former  to  ani- 

*  mate  their  soldiers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  inflame 

*  their  workmen,  to  attack  with  yiolence  and  outrage  the  pro- 

*  posers  of  any  such  regulation ;  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army 
'  would  be  as  dangerous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to 
^diminish  in  any  respect  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers 
^faaye  obtuned  against  us^  This  monopoly  has  so  much  in- 
'  creased  the  number  of  some  particular  tribes  of  them,  that, 
5  like  an  overgrown  standing  army,  they  have  become  formid- 
'-able  to  the  government,  and  upon  many  occasions,  intimidate 
'-the  legislature.  The  member  of  parliament  who  supports 
'every  pr(^)08al  for  strengthening  this  monopoly,  is  sure  to 
'  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understanding  trade,  but 
'  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men  whose 
'numbers  and  wealth  render  them  of  great  importance.     If  he 

*  opposes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  still  more,  if  he  has  au- 
''thority  enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most 
'  acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor  the  greatest 
'  public  services,  can  protect  him  from  the  most  infamous  abuse 
'  and  detraction,  from  personal  insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real 
'danger,  arising  from  the  insolent  outrage  of  furious  and  dis- 
'aroointed  monopolists.' 

Just  three  quarters  of  a  century  have  past  since  Adam 
Smith  wrote  in  this  despairing  stnun,  and  already  events  have 
sbown  how  groundless  were  nis  fears.  The  very  interests  to 
which  he  pointed  as  opposing,  and  destined  always  to  oppose, 
the  system  which  he  taught,  have  become  so  far  enlightened 
by  Ks  writings  and  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  that  it  has} 
h&Ok  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  manufacturing  wd 
lading  bodies,  that  the  monopolies,  which  in  his  day  weighed 
00  heavily,  and,  to  all  appearance,  so  hopelessly,  upon  the 
springs  of  the  nation's  industry,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
swept  away.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  to  their  intelligence 
that  we  must  now  look  for  maintuning  the  ground  which  they 
have  won,  and  for  perfecting  the  work  which  yet  remains  to  foe 
accomplished. 

It  has  been  at  all  times  a  favourite  argument  with  those  who 
aedc  to  impose  a  duty  on  imported  grain  as  a  protection  to 
British  farmers,  that  such  protection  is  needed  as  a  stimulus  to 
pnxluction,  and  as  a  security  against  our  land  being  thrown 
out  of  cultivation ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that 
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1^  iliaiild  opme  to  be  dependent  upon  fereigners  fot  die  aost 
neoeseary  oif  ftU  artiole^  ai^d  unable  at  times  to  ke^  fitom 
starving  our  constantly  and  ra{ttdly  inoreaBing  xmrnbers.  But 
Ae  more  oreflexion  and  oWrvation  we  bestow  upon  ibe  sah^ 
jectf  the  more  we  shall  be  convinoed  bow  utterly  baseless  ia 
any  iurgument  raised  upon  this  foundatimi*  Indeed^  our  latd 
esqp^nce  goes  to  ahem,  that  the  neatest  stinmlos  ta:pitH 
dumon  is  given  by  the  low  prices  which  fcHkm  xtpm  'le^iipg 
m  competition.  During  the  ten  years  of  the  pi^sent  centc^ 
•*— between  1811  and  1820^ — the  vrheat  gfotfn  on  our  ^WA 
soil  stifficed  for  lee£ng  13,035,639  persons,  allowing  t^  ycnly 
odnsomption  of  each  to  be  eight  bushels.  Th/^  average  pnee 
et  wheat  during  those  ten  yeac^  was  88#.  8d  p&  quarter, 
and  the  mean  number  :of  the  pc^uladoh  of  Great  Britain  waa 
13,494,217.  Daring  the  next  space'  of  ten  years,  the  meaii 
number  of  mouths  havii^  increased  to  15,46^,474,  we  fed^fiioiii 
our  own  soil  1,894,84^  more  ^  than  in  the  preioous  ten  yvacst 
Tet  what  had  been  the  average  price  for  the  whole  per^f  It 
had  fallen  to  584.  5d.:  or  2U.  7d.  per  quarter  b^w  that^iat 
which  it  had,  in  1815,  been  declared  poemfole  to  keep  ow  had 
hi  cultivation;  and  which  it  was  sou^t  to  maintain  as ' a 
minimum,  by  exclndmg  all  fordlgn  imports,  when  the  frice 
should  fall  below  80^  per  quarter.  In. the  f<^owing. decen-^ 
nium>  with  prices  still  further  depressed  to  the  avoage  ol 
66s.  9d.,  our  fiumers  provided^  wheat  for  1,697,706  of  the 
mouths  which  in  the  same  period  had  be^  added  io-ijmt 
immbers,  or  for  16,628,188  of  the  17,535,826  souls  then  inha« 
biting  Great  Britwi.  We  thus  see  that  the  stimulus  otcompe* 
tition,  while  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  competition  between  oil* 
home  produQecB,  added  to  the  nrevious  provision  fpod  for  Vl 
per  cent,  more  eonsumars,  at  nie  same  time  that  it  reduewl 
tiie  average  price  by  fuU^  29  per  cent.  It  is  not  poeiUe  to 
aj^y  the  same  <^culation  to  the  ten*  years  throu^  which 
we  have  just  passed,  because  of  the  occurreoice  of  the  Iririi 
ftunine,  and  of  the  demolition  of  the  protective  system;  bot 
we  have  every  reason  for  believing,  that  prices  having,  throug|i 
the  letting  in  of  foreign  competition,  fallen  still  lower, — so  thai 
the  average  of  our  markets  is  not  now  beyond  one^haif  dis 
price  dedared  indispensable  in  1815,  -« the  stimulus  to  ii^ 
creased  production  is  at  this  moment  more  effective  than  everw 
By  means  of  draining,  and  the  use  of  very  powerful  imported 
manures,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  our  fields  is  greater  ihaax 
at  any  fonner  period,  and  is  daily  being  augment^  It  is  no 
true  or  conclusive  supposition  against  the  beUef  bere  ^pressed^ 
&at  our  importations  of  grain  havings  rince  the  throwing  open 
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of  our  parts,  been  upon  a  seale  of  unusual  magnitude,  thej  must 
hmre  taken  tiie  place  *0f  home-g^wn  corn,  to  the  injmy  of 
BritMi  fiurmerd.  This  eupposition  is  contndicted  by  tli!^  facts. 
Tt  AofM  rather  be  said,  that  tliese  ^  unaclcustomea  8uppIieS| 
added  tp  the  ^rdafter  produce  fi*om  our  own  fields,  have  formed 
tf  welcome  addition  td  the  food  of  those  tunong  the  people  who 
Imd  pnfrhmBly  beeii  fbfte^  to  content  themselves,  as  they  best 
ooidd,  wifii  th6  insufficient  itmount  whidi  fell  to  their  share. 
These  additional  supplies  affi)rd  an  undeniable  test  of  the  pri*^ 
irotionaauffisred  in  foiWer' years. 

The  increased  proddotiveness  of  th6  soil  ih  England,  to  the 
cdfeets  of  which  we  are  ndw  dluding,  has  of  late  vears  miunly 
ittsohed  from  ttie  expenditure  of  capital  in  deep  dnuning.  Iii 
tttmy  cases,  and  more  eq>ecially  where  littie  or  nothing  h^  pre^ 
^ioony  been  done  to  the  land  in  the  way  of  improvement,  the  e& 
fcct  has  been  to  double  the  quantity  of  til  kinds  of  produce  up6d 
fioms;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  landiiad  previously  been 
wdl  managed/ from  one  to  two  quarters  of  wh^at  additional  par 
aere  have  wdl  repaid  tibfe  expense  of  the  improvement, — the 
ad£tioa  to  other  products  arismg  from  the  same  cause,  bemg,  of 
wurse,  of  equal  extent  The  drainage  abeady  performed  must 
kave  added  immensely  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  more  than  proportionally  diminished  the  cost  of 
prodoetion.  In  this  way  the  occupvbg  farmer  has  been  enabled 
to  meet  the  altered  state  of  the  markets.  Meanwhile  the  suo6eM 
of  Iht  experiment  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  outlay  of  capital 
in  tft»  direction,  far  greater  than  at  aily  former  period.  To  what 
iiiasl  all  this  tend,  if  not  to  a  still  sifter  reduction  of  prices,  which 
nay  aild  will  be  still  oompatible  with  increased  profit  to  the 
hmer  P  Of  course,  on  laacb  where  draining  is  necessary  for  the 
foO  piodactive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  where,  through  ignorance^ 
#r  Bspineness,  or  want  of  means,  on  the  part  of  landlords,  it  is 
act  eairied  out,  th^^  wiS  be  distress  sometimes  amounting  to 
toin  among  occupying  tenants.  We  must  expect  to  hear  their 
bmentations,  uid  cannot  withhold  from  them  our  pity ;  but  this, 
nselesB  as  it  must  be  to  them.  Is  all  that  we  can  be  expected  [to 
bcitow;  for  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  the  rest  of  the 
eomraunity  were  we,  by  any  legislative  interference,  to  make 
Sode^  pay  for  keeping  back  the  improvements,  by  l^e  n^lect 
of  mmm  sudi  psdrtial  digress  will  have  been  mainly  caused 
Beep^  as  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  is  to  be 
OOmmserated,  there  is  yet  nothm^  in  it  different  from  the 
common  lot,  whk^h  overwhelms  with  ruin  some,  while  the 
gsneral  mass  are  benefited  through  the  introduction  of  improve- 
metita.     If,  through  considerations  of  pity  for  the  sufferers,  wd 
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should  allow  ourselves  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
changes^  often  painful  in  many  respects,  which  progress  brings 
fJong  with  it,  how  is  the  world  to  advance  towards  that  degree 
of  perfection  in  any  one  of  the  arts  of  life,  by  which  the  increas- 
ing well-being  of  mankind  at  large  is  to  be  secured  ? 
.  Few  persons — none  save  those  who  have  inquired  into  the 
subject — can  be  at  all  aware  of  the  amount  of  misery  or  of 
^ell-being,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  depends  on  the  dear- 
ness  or  cheapness,  that  is,  upon  the  scarcity  or  the  abundance^ 
of  food  in  a  country.  These  effects  are  principally  felt  by 
those  whom,  because  they  are  powerless  to  provide  for  their  own 
good,  by  acting  on  the  legislature,  we  are  especially  bound  to 
watch  over  and  protect.  Even  on  purely  selfish  grounds,  they 
demand  our  especial  sympathy  aiid  assistance,  ^nce,  by  reasou 
of  their  want  of  enlightenment  and  their  numbers,  they  are 
exposed  to  temptation  and  powerful  for  mischief  in  the  same 
proportion.  We  have  already  noticed  the  favourable  conse- 
quences of  low  prices  to  agricultural  labourers, — a  class  which 
has  long  occupied  the  very  lowest  step  on  the  social  ladder  in 
this  country.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  these  consequences 
are,  as  respects  the  labouring  population  in  towns;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  will  call  Mr.  Harris  as  a  witness, — one  of  the 
oldest  clergymen,  both  in  yeai*s  and  in  professional  experience, 
in.  the  east  end  of  London.  His  paiish,  where  h^  has  been 
continually  occupied  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  one  of  those 
outlying  parishes  on  the  ea^t  side  of  London,  to  which 
many  of  the  poorer  class  are  driven  as  places  of  residence^ 
through  the  absence  of  equally  low  priced  lodgings  in  the  heart 
of  the  town.     The  following  letter  from  him  appeared  in  *  The 

*  Times'  Newspaper  of  the  7th  of  March  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  so  full  and  convincing  in  its  facts  and  reasoniog,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  it  insertion  here.  Its  testimony  is 
of  that  eminently  practical  character  which  must  at  once  bring 
conviction  to  every  mind,  of  the  value  to  many  millions  of  olir 
fellow-subjects  of  cheapness  of  food.  No  one,  who  has  at  heart 
the  physical  comfort  as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  well- 
being  of  the  poor,  we  should  think,  can  read  it,  and  any  longer 
withhold  his  cordial  support  from  a  system  upon  which  the 
Itentporal,  and  even  the  eternal,  interests  of  so  many  members 
of  society  are  seen  in  great  measure  to  depend. 

K  '  I  am  incumbent  of  this  district  —  Mile-end  New  Town  — 

*  which  has  long  claimed  an  unenviable  and  unhappy  priority 
'  in  destitution  and  wretchedness  amidst  the  poor  districts  of 
^  Spitalfields.  Poverty  producing  no  ordinary  suffering  and 
'  "^rrows,  has  obtained  for  us  an  unavoidable,  though  most  un-»* 
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*  desirable  notoriety.     Such  has  been  Mile-end  New  Town, 

*  Such  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  but  by  divine  blessing,  will 

*  entirely,  I  trust,  soon  cease  to  be ;  for  the  last  three  years 

*  diere  has  been  a  visible  progression  here  to  a  healthier  and 
'  better  state  of  condition  among  the  poor.     I  no  longer  find 

*  that  crushing  and  hopeless  misery  in  the  habitations  of  the 
^  people  that  for  years  I  was  familiarized  with ;  a  great  im* 
'  provement  both  in  the  social  and  moral  character  of  the  in* 
'  habitants  is  apparent  and  indubitable.  I  find,  in  almost  every 
'  house,  bread  to  eat,  and  enough,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of 
'  food,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  dispositions  and  demeanour 
'  of  the  population.     And  what,  I  ask,  has  effected  this  altera* 

*  tion  ?  Not  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  clergymai^ 
'  or  his  assistants ;  not  more  successful  issues  to  our  pastoral 
'  duties  and  domiciliary  visits ;  not  enlarged  liberality  on  the 

*  part  of,  the  gentlemen  in  this  vicinage,  whose  endeavours  to 

*  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  fellow  beings  need  no  eulo- 
'  sists.     No,  sir,  by  none  of  this  instrumentality  has  this  mighty 

*  bleedng  been  achieved,  but  by  what  is  termed  "  free  trade,'* 
'  or  more  simply  by  the  fact,  that  the  people  have  food  brought 
'  within  their  attainment  by  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which 

*  enhanced  all  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  laid  an 
'  oppressive  and  down-beating  burden  on  the  poor.     The  re* 

*  moval  of  the  impost  from  the  food  of  the  poor,  I  consider  the 
'  greatest  boon  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  the  humbler 

*  and  destitute  ranks  of  the  community.    I  daily  witness  among 

*  10,000  of  my  needy  parishioners  the  blessing  which  has  ac- 

*  companied  it.' 

The  case  of  Mile*end  New  Town  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  a 
solitary  one.  The  same  causes  must  influence  every  locality 
placed  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  it  would  therefore  have 
greatly  surprised  us  to  find,  from  the  inquiries  we  have  been  able 
to  cany  out  in  different  quarters,  that  others  had  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  Mr.  Harris.  Medical  men,  whose  hos- 
ptal  practice  has  made  them  acquainted  with  the  habits  and' 
constitutions  of  the  working-classes,  have  remarked,  that  within 
tiie  last  two  years  a  decided  change  in  them  has  been  observ* 
able; — that  they  are  more  easily  brought  within  the  influence 
of  cnrative  processes,  and  have  a  much  better  chance  of  recovery 
fixmi  the  attacks  of  disease  than  at  any  former  time  within'their 
experience; — that,  to  repeat  the  forcible  expresrioif  of  one  of 
our  most  popular  hospital  suigeons,  *  they  are  more  like  red- 

*  blooded  animals.*  It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  those  by  whose 
influence  the  supply  of  food  was  so  long  limited  in  this  kingdotn^ 
of  the  many  evils  of  which  they  were  unconsciously  the  cause. 
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But,  with  the  evidence,  by  which  these  evils  are  now  broog^ 
home  to  their  mistaken  poiicj,  it  would  no  longer  be  uneeneroos 
to  hold  them  answerable  for  all  the  misery  wnich  wouM  inevi* 
tably  follow  firom  the  reimporition  of  shackles  upon  commerGe,  -^ 
and  especially  upon  commerce  in  articles  of  food  adapted  to  tltt 
wants  of  the  population  at  large^  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view>  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  sacred  moral  duty,  lying  especiaUy 
at  the  door  of  every  one  who  can  in  any  d^ree  influence  legii* 
ktiaa  upcm  the  subject,  to  p^vent  the  reimposition  of  restrio* 
tions,  to  which  such  fatal  consequences  are  attached. 

Only  one  aigument  can  be  broi^t  forward  by  the  advocates 
of  ProtecticHi,  in  favonr  of  what  is  called  *  a  moderate  fixed 
<  duty  on  com/  with  any  semblance  of  reason.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  still  inconsistent  state  of  our  tariff,  in  whi<^  ait 
retwned  imp<»rt  duties  upon  viuious  articles  produced  witfaiB 
the  kingd<»n,  such  as  foreign  boots  and  shoes,  dpves,  em* 
broidery,  artificial  flowers,  and  silk  manufactures.  &  is  a  "p^jt 
and  more  than  ft  pity, —it  is  an  injury, — that  these  blots  are 
not  removed  from  our  list  of  duties^  There  is,  probably,  not 
one  of  them  whidi  might  not  be  so  removed  witli  advantage  to 
the  makers  and  dealers  in  the  same  articles  at  home;  while  the 
revenue  which  they  yield  ought  not  to  form  any  obstacle  to 
such  removal  One  half  of  the  duties  pr^yipnsly  ^dsti^  upcm 
silk  goods  was  removed  in  1846  without  producing  tiie  ^fi^ert 
efiect  to  the  disadvantrae  of  the  Snglisb  man^ufactur^  who 
would  be  prepared  equally  to  hold  his  ground  if  the  vemainisg 
rates  were  aboli^ed  to-morrow.  Linen  goods,  of  almost  every 
description,  have  now  for  some  years  been  admitted  du^  finest 
and  in  c6ns^que4ce  of  the  energy  imparted  to  it  by  comp^tion, 
the  manufacture  has  since  enjoyed  a  fiur  grater  proq^ty 
than  it  had  ever  before  attained  in  tins  country.  The  <»ly 
branch  of  the  fl(a  manufaoture,.  which  forms  an  exoepdou  to 
our  general  progress  is  the  one  upon  which  modified  import 
duties  are  still  retained,  vi?.,  cambric  handkerchiefs ;  and  in 
regard  to  these^  a  principal  manufacturer  of  flax  goods  has 
declared,  that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  its  success,  in  coipmoa 
with  all  other  fabrics  of  the  same  description,  is  the  removal  (^ 
Protection.  During  the  period  of  high  duties  the  fflove  manur 
facture  in  England  was  in  so  barbarous  a  state,  that  no  la4y. 
was  to  be  seen  wearing  home-madei  gloves:  the  lo.weonditioa 
of  the  trade  in  es^nt  and  profits  was  a  necessary  consequenee^ 
In  1843  the  duty  upon  foreign  gloves  was  reduced  to  3«.  6JL 
per  doaen  pairs.  This  change  produced  at  first  great  tem« 
porary  h)6s  to  the  manufacturers,  many  of  whwi  were  driven 
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oat  of  the  trade.  These,  however,  were  men  who  would 
not  adopt  the  requisite  improyements,  and  for  erery  one  thus 
aflfeded  many  other  persons  embarked*  in  the  manufacture. 
It  soon  became  greatly  extended  and  much  more  profitable, — the 
improvements  which  were  then  necessarily  adopted,  having  led 
in  great  part  to  the  substitution  of  Englm  gloves  for  those  of 
Grenoble  and  Paris.  In  short,  th^  spur  dP  competition  has  pro* 
dooe^  the  result  every  one  might  have  foreseen.  English  gloves 
in  general  are  now  undistingmshable  firom  those  of  foreign 
male;  and  we  have  the  testimon3^of  ohe  of  our  largest  nianu- 
fiKstnrers  in  &vbur  ef  the  entire  removal  of  all  import  duty,  as 
no  longer  giving  him  any  advantage  in  the  home  market. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  articles  upon  which  duties,  having 
imy  of  the  effects  of  Protection,  are  still  allowed  to  deform  our 
tanff^  that  miffht  not  be  instantly  admitted  free,  without  injuring 
Ae  home  producer:  mty,  without  placing  our  hcnne  producers 
in  a  safer  and  better  position  than  they  now  hold,  by  causing 
them  to  dmend  for  success  upon  their  own  exertions,  rather 
than  upon  the  factitious  md  of  legislatibn.  But,  if  it  were  others 
wise9'^-;if  in  the  rivalry  thus  let  in  upon  some  few  branched 
of  indiiatry,  the  parties^  who  are  engaged  in  them  might-  be 
trorsAed  by  dmr  fbrdgn  onnpetitoxB,  —  it  must  still  be  better  fot 
the  general  industry  of  Ihe  country  that  the  capital  and  sMl  at 
pteseni  .engaged  in  pursoitB,  which  can  euccessfdUy  be  prose-* 
entedoiily  tlm>ugh  making  c<msumers  pav  more  dearly  fortheit 
wares  tfa«i  the  same  ooold  be  afforded  from  abroad,  should  b^ 
tran^erred  to  the  production  of  other  articles,  for  which  this 
ooontry^ift  better  suited,  and  which  would  be  exchanged  against 
tlio  tixeKpat  or. better  prodnctbns  of  foreignets.  The  Gov^ni^ 
ment  eoold  not  perform  a  greater  eervioe  to  the  cause  of  £Vee 
Trade^  nor  do  more  to  secure  its  early  and  ^ertd  adoption 
daewhete^  than  by  making  a  dear  sweep  of  these  few  and 
iBOODsidenble  dnties ;  whiw  are  br  more  burtftd  iiii  their  social 
«ffi»t%  by  leaving  an  argumcoit  in  favour  of  Protection,  as 
CMinded  upon  the  exarppie  of  England,  than  they  possibly  can 
he  neefol  in  fostering  any  ricketty  occtipations,  or  in  adding  to 
Ae  pablie  revenue.  The  following  list,  taken  from  the  yearly 
FSnance  Aeoounts  for  1850,  shows  the  various  articles,  tiM 
dnties  apon  which  it  is  thus,  on  principle,  desirable  to  repeal ; 
it  ahowa  ftlso  the  revenue  derived  from  them  for  that  year  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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£         9.     d. 

Boots  and  shoes^  and  boot  fronts    • 

•      9,110    6    7 

China  wares 

-      3,427  19    5 

Clocks  and  watches 

•    16,651  18  11 

Corks  (cut) 

.      5,292  18    2 

Embroidery         .  -      , 

-    11,007    3    7 

Artificial  flowers  - 

.     15,391  12    4 

Lef^ther  gloves 

.    43,565  16    3 

Manufactures  of  hair 

.      1,799  19    7 

Straw  hats       -     - 

•      1,283  14    5 

Thread  and  cushion  lace 

-      9,621  12     1 

Cambrics  and  handkerchiefs 

.      4,664  11  10 

Silk  manufactures 

.  218,717  15    0 

jfi340,535     8    2 

There  is  a  question  relating  to  our  agricultural  conditioii 
which  has  often  been  put  without  eliciting  any  answer  that  will 
bear  examination ; — why  is  it,  we  cannot  grow  agricultural  {uro- 
ducts  In  this  country  as  cheaply  as  they  are  grown  in  the  coun- 
tries whence  our  foreign  supplies  are  expected  chiefly  to  come? 
An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  is  sometimes  made  by  pointing 
to  our  national  debt,  and  to  the  consequent  high  rate  of  taxation 
to  which  we  are  subjected  But  if  this  argument  be  good  for 
com,  it  must  be  equally  good  for  cotton  and  hardware^  and  tot 
the  numerous  other  goods  of  British  origin  which  we  export,  to 
the  value  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  sterling  in  the  year;  and 
which,  of  course,  we  could  not  so  export  if  we  did  not  produce 
them  cheaper  than  thev  are  produced  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  sent,  that  is,  than  every  country  under  the  sun.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  these  exports  are  made  up  of  articles,  the 
production  of  which  is  cheapened  through  the  use  of  machinery. 
I^or,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  monopoly  of  machinery,  and 
for  several  years  past,  the  exportation  from  our  shores  of  every 
kind  of  machine  has  been  free ;  in  the  next,  what  is  to  be  said  to 
our  exportation  of  one  kind  of  the  raw  produce  of  agriculture? 
English  wool  is  habitually  and  largely  exported,  and  no  doubt 
would  find  its  way  more  largely  than  it  does  to  foreign  lands,  if 
it  were  not  that  we  are  able,  in  spite  of  our  debt  and  consequent 
high  taxation,  to  manufacture  it  into  various  fabrics  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  manufactured  elsewhere.  If  taxation 
has  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  cost  of  production,  the  effisci 
must  be  general ;  and  under  any  circumstances,  it  could  never 
justify  the  casting  of  the  burden  which  it  occasions  from  off  one 
class  of  producers,  upon  all  other  classes,  who  have  already  to 
bear  theu:  own  share.     The  farmers  of  England  have,  in  feet, 
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many  advantages  not  possessed  by  those  of  whose  competition 
they  stand  most  in  fear.  They  have  the  best  market  in  the 
world  at  their  own  door;  and  have  besides,  what  is  no  small  ad- 
vantage in  itself,  better  and  cheaper  means  of  transport  than 
are  elsewhere  to  be  found,  so  that  the  prices  of  their  produce 
are  equalised  for  their  benefit  throughout  the  land.  Nowhere 
in  this  kingdom  do  we  see,  as  is  the  case  in  several  other  coun* 
tries,  that  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  English  miles  suffices  to 
create  a  difference  in  price  of  20  to  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  bulky  produce  from  one  spot  to 
another.  To  this  day  it  occasionally  happens  in  Spain,  that 
bread  is  almost  at  a  famine  price  in  some  places  on  the  coast, 
while  on  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  wheat  is 
left  standing  in  the  fields,  not  worth  the  expense  of  harvesting. 
We  have  luready  noticed  the  complaint  so  constantly  made  of 
peculiar  burdens.  The  *  farmers'  friends '  have  shown  a  wise 
discretion  in  declining  any  inquiry  into  the  grievance  by  Par- 
liamentary Committees, — probably  from  an  impression,  that  while 
the  burdens  they  could  bring  forward  might  not  be  found  of 
any  serious  amount,  the  peculiar  exemptions  which  they  enjoy 
from  burdens  that  press  upon  other  classes  would  place  the 
bahince  of  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  agriculturists.  If  even 
it  should  be  otherwise,  and  the  farmer  has  really  to  bear  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  taxation,  —  a  thing  not  very  probable 
considering  the  composition  of  the  bodies  by  whom  that  taxation 
has  hitherto  been  imposed,  —  common  sense  would  point  to  a 
mode  of  establishing  the  balance  fairly;  instead  of  transferring 
Uie  extra  load  to  the  remaining  classes. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  at  Protectionist  meetings  con- 
oeming  the  disastrous  effects  \<hich  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
has  had  on  Ireland ;  and  the  returns  of  agricultural  produce  col- 
lected by  direction  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, are  continually  referred  to,  from  which  it  would  be  made  to 
i^ipear  that  the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat  cultivation  in  1847 
was  reduced  in  the  following  year  by  178,125  acres.  This 
reduction,  even  if  correctly  stated,  would  not  be  at  all  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  question  at  issue ;  since  it  might  well  happen,  that 
under  the  system  which  prescribes  a  rotation  of  crops  there  may 
in  any  given  year  be  found  more  or  less  of  land  employed  for 
Ae  proauction  of  some  particular  kind  of  grain.  But  the  candid 
gentlemen  who  declaim  on  the  'startling'  fact  thus  brought 
to  lij^t  by  an  official  document,  do  not  think  proper  to  state, 
that  in  the  later  of  the  two  years  the  returns  are  toholly  toonting 
fir  the  counties  of  JVaterford  and  Tipperary,  The  proper  way 
of  looking  at  tUs  matter  is  to  inquire  what  number  of  acres 
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of  land  are  under  cultivation  in  all  its  yarious  branchee ;  thnB 
viewed,  the  argument  altogether  fails.  The  total  average  under 
crops,  aa  given  in  the  returns,  was 

in  1847    -        -        .    5,238,575  acres 
184^    .        .        .    5,108,0§2      „ 
1849    .        -        -    5,543,748      „ 

Comparing  1847  with  1849,  when  the  returns  equally  embrace 
all  the  counties,  there  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  increase  in  1849, 
the  first  year  under  Free  Trade  amounting  to  305,173  acres 
If  TVaterford  and  Tipperary  are  equally  excluded  firom  all  the 
years,  the  quantities  will  be, 

in  1847     .        .        -     4,805,598  acres 

1848  .        -        -     5,108,062      „ 

1849  -        -        -.  5,110,771      „ 

It  would  not  have  excited  in  us  the  least  surprise  to  find,  that 
under  the  distressing  circumstance  of  1847,  so  fatal  to  haman 
life,  and  fc^owed  by  so  unexampled  a  rate  of  emigration  amoBg 
the  rural  population,  a  greatly  diminished  cultivation  of  the  sol 
should  have  occurred.  Accordingly,  it  is  doubly  satisfactcay  to 
see,  that  those  who  remain  have  thus  afforded  a  strong  and 
praetical  proof  of  their  disbelief  in  the  Protectionist  fears  and 
forebodings  of  their  self-appointed  advocates. 

One  subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  ^pio- 
*  tection  to  agriculture^'  and  concerning  which  we  used  to  bear 
the  expresrion  of  very  serious  alann,  appears  of  late  to  have  been 
kept  pretty  much  in  the  background.  We  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rent,  a  most  vital  question  as  af&cting  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  usually  been  the  most  clamorous  for  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  upon  imported  grain.  Why  is  it  that  the  strain 
of  distress  has  been  of  late  set  in  a  difierent  key,  and  that  the 
case  of  the  tenant  farmers  has  been  so  prominendy  put  forward, 
to  excite  the  pity  of  the  comnuinity  ?  Is  it  that  the  land- 
owners,— whom  the  Protectionist  agitation  miunly,  if  not  wholly, 
concerns, — are  desirous  of  impressing  their  tenants  with  the 
feeling  that,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  com  the  burden  of  rent 
will  be  lightened  to  them  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  take 
(dace  tiirou^  any  abatement  of  it  which  could  be  reasoni^y 
expected  from  their  landlords  ?  This  is,  perhaps,  good  policy  cm 
the  part  of  the  rent  receivers,  but  we  cannot  compliment  the 
wisdom  of  those  tenanta  who  suffisr  themselves  to  fell  into  the 
trapb  The  recovery  of  Protection  must,  even  to  the  most  sangoiae 
amoi^  them,  appear  extremely  doubtful;  while  it  is  pUnly 
wiUiin  the  power  of  vaxj  man  not  bound  by  the  conditicffls 
of  a  lease,  to  stop  short  in  what  is  studiously  deohured  to  him 
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to  be  the  road  to  rain.  He  has  only  to  bring  his  tenancy 
to  a  dose,  unless  his  landlord  will  consent  to  lighten  or  re- 
move his  burden  by  a  readjustment  of  the  bargain  between 
them,  and  by  granting  conditions  more  in  agreement  with  the 
altered  mrcumstances  of  the  times,  as  yiewed  by  tiie  adyocates 
of  Protection.  We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that,  where 
the  "landliurd  has  adopted  the  improvements  pointed  out  by 
science^  and  where  the  land  has  not  been  originally  too  highly 
rented,  any  abatement  is  called  for.  Where  the  case  is  dif- 
iSerent,  and  where,  as  abready  explained,  the  operations  of  a 
fium  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
admit  the  justice,  or  even  the  common  honesty  of  a  landlord, 
who  would  hentate  to  enter  upon  such  a  readjustment.  If  we 
should  be  wrong  in  our  opinion, — if,  as  prices  now  rule,  and  as 
tiiey  are  likely  to  continue  while  the  world's  markets  for  supplies 
are  open  to  us, — the  tenant  can  no  longer  pay  the  same  rent  as 
formerly,  we  say  broadly  that  the  landlord  must  learn  to  content 
himself  with  a  lower  rate  of  income.  The  necessity  must  then 
be  put  up  with  of  returning  to  the  rents,  or  nearly  so,  which  he 
drew  previous  to  the  war,  and  before  the  successive  corn-laws 
which  followed  had  enabled  him  to  occupy,  at  the  general  ex- 
pense, a  h^her  position  in  society  than  is  the  lot  of  the  land- 
owner in  other  countries,  or  than  was  the  lot  of  his  own  father 
orgnmdfather. 

There  is  otie  casualty  to  which  fSEurming  must  always  be  liable, 
that  of  ungenial  seasons  for  the  ripening  or  harvesting  of 
crops.  If  the  trade  were  carried  on  upon  the  principles 
which  are  found  necessary  in  other  branches  of  business,  the 
fiumer  would  recognise  the  propriety  of  providing  out  of  the 
abundance  of  one  season  for  the  short-comings  of  another. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  no  such  principle  is  followed  in  matters 
of  rural  economy ;  and,  since  landlords  are,  in  many  instances, 
justly  chargeable  with  lending  diemselves  to  this  vicious  system, 
by  accepting  as  lenants  men  not  duly  qualified  by  their  know- 
ledge or  their  means  for  the  due  performance  of  what  they 
undertake  as  tenants,  it  is  only  fitting  that  they  should  in  this 
OMB  bear  a  part  in  the  losses  and  disappointments  attendant  upon 
adverse  seasons.  From  the  consequences  of  one  such  adverse 
season  the  farming  interest  in  some  of  our  best  managed  counties 
especially  is  at  this  time  suffering  severely.  In  Cambridffeshire, 
Lmooln&ire,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  thenarvest 
of  1850  {m>ved  greatly  inferior  in  quidity,  and  was  by  no  means 
abnndant  in  quantity.  One  of  the  results  of  this  misfortune  is 
to  be  seen  in  ^  average  prices  of  gnun,  as  advertised  in  the 
'  London  Gazette.'    In  die  same  weel  of  the  present  year,  when 
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the  price  of  wheat  was  quoted  as  being  36s.  9rf.  per  quarter, 
the  finest  Essex  wheat  was  sold  in  Mark  Lane  at  52s.  How 
exceedingly  low,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  prices  iti  some 
of  our  markets,  to  bring  down  the  general  average  of  England 
and  Wales  to  so  reduced  a  rate.  This  rate,  however,  having 
been  quoted  as  the  average,  has  been  held  to  be  the  general 
price  of  good  marketable  grain ;  and  has  furnished  grounds  for 
ailment  against  the  admission  of  foreign  produce,  upon  its 
being  assumed,  that  it  is  the  foreign  produce  which  has  thus 
brought  down  the  value  of  our  home-grown  corn  to  a  price  so 
unsatisfactory  to  the  grower.  If  the  damaged  grain  of  the  last 
harvest  could  be  excluded  firom  the  calculation  of  averages,  they 
would  probably  be  found  higher  than  the  rates  as  advertised, 
by  several  shiUings  per  quarter. 

The  principles  which  govern  trade  in  farming,  should  be  the 
same  as  those  which  govern  every  other  branch  of  trade.  The 
profits  derived  from  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  land,  must  be  equal  to  those  yielded  by  other  pursuits  afiter 
replacing  the  capital  employed.  If  this  result  be  not  obtained, 
it  can  only  be  through  some  mismanagement  in  the  contract 
between  landlords  and  their  tenant  farmers; — rent  being,  in  fact, 
that  part  of  the  profit  of  farming  wluch  is  realised  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profits  on  capital  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  Suppose 
the  rate  in  the  country  generally  to  be  equal  to  10  per  cent,  then, 
in  the  case  of  a  farm  of  300  acres,  upon  which  a  capftal  of  \0h  per 
acre  is  employed,  the  rate  of  profit  must  be  equal  to  20  per^seni, 
in  order  to  allow  the  landlord  to  draw  20«.  per  acre  as  his  share 
under  the  name  of  rent ;  and  if  the  profits  of  the  farm  should 
come  to  be  less  than  20  per  cent,  the  general  rate  of  profit  in 
the  country  remaining  10  per  cent,  the  deficiency  must  in  the 
end  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  landowner.  In  no  case  can 
diminished  prices  when  they  lower  profits, — a  result  which  isfiu* 
from  being  general,  —  press,  except  temporarily,  upon  the  fann- 
ers ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  be  well  known  by  their  landlords, 
however  they  may  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  those  whose 
capitals  are  engaged  in  extracting  from  their  lands  that  amount 
of  profit  beyond  the  ordinary  current  rate,  which  enables  them 
to  pay  rent 

If  our  country  gentlemen  were  somewhat  better  informed 
upon  subjects  connected  with  social  economy  and  the  distri- 
bution of  public  burdens  in  other  countries,  they  could  never . 
permit  themselves  to  ur^e,  by  way  of  plea  for  protecting  dutiee, 
the  weight  of  such  burdens  upon  themselves  as  compared  with 
the  case  of  landowners  in  those  re^ons,  whence  our  supplies  of 
foreign  com  are  chiefly  derived. 
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The  following  figures  are  inatructive.  They  set  forth  the 
gaienJ  revenues  of  some  of  those  countries ;  they  next  state 
the  amount  of  public  burden  placed  in  each  directly  upon  the 
hmd,  and  then  show  them  in  contrast  with  the  proportion  of  such 
burden  in  this  kingdom.  If  the  landowners  of  England  will 
lUow  themselves  to  take  into  account  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  these  several  countries  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  own, 
they  may  see  reason  to  console  themselves  with  the  conviction 
that  other  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  highly  taxed  as  them- 
idvesy  while  the  agricultural  body  in  each  is  forced  to  bear  a 
&r  greater  part  of  the  load  than  fdls  to  their  own  happier  lot. 


Countriet. 

Total  ReTentie. 

Land  Tax. 

Per'Centageof 
Land  Tax. 

£ 

£ 

Austria 

14,401,375 

4,674,222 

32-45 

Fnnce 

54,855,183 

10,399,874 

18-96 

Belgium 

4,636,433 

734,390 

15-84 

Holland 

5,899,580 

830,500 

14-07 

Btvaria 

3,514,980 

462,358 

13-12 

Prussia 

13,700,766 

1,515,974 

11-06 

England 

57,006,412 

1,159,322 

2-03 

After  these  remarks,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
it  to  be  our  opinion,  that  as  respects  the  actual  cost  of  tillage 
tod  distribution,  the  English  farmer  does  bring  his  produce  to 
■Hffket  as  cheaply  as  his  competitor  in  other  countries;  and, — 
if  there  be  great  distress  among  a  portion  of  the  class,  as  is 
tmfortonately  but  too  true, — that  such  distress  is  far  from  being 
monal,  and  is  attributable  to  causes  for  which  the  adoption  of 
Free-trade  prindples  is  in  no  wbe  accountable. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  farms  where  nothing  has  been 
done  for  their  improvement,  and  where  the  occupiers  being 
bnm^t  into  competition  with  others  for  whom  improvements 
have  been  provided,  are  comparatively  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
duction of  price.  The  remedy  for  thu  state  of  things  is  clearly 
not  within  the  province  of  legislation,  which  cannot  justly  be 
cdled  on  to  eqiudise  the  profits  between  those  who  farm  well 
tad  those  who  farm  ill,  nor  between  the  occupiers  of  good  land 
and  of  bad,  nor  to  bring  up  the  profits  of  the  bad  fanner  of  an 
agrateful  soil  to  a  scale  which  would  be  considered  by  him  as 
cooatituting  a  satisfactory  leveL  May  we  venture  to  suggest 
Aat  there  are  other  causes  at  work,  and  which  in  a  greater  or 
lev  degree  have  always  been  at  work,  sufficient  to  keep  many  of 
our  fiurmers  in  a  condition  of  comparative  poverty  ?  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  prevented  those  additions  to  their  capital  whidh 
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every  man  in  business  should  seek  to  realise  sb  the  fair  return 
for  lus  talent  and  industry  ? 

It  is  the  general  rule  among  our  farmers,  to  look  at  the  aTerage 

Sloes  of  grain  as  the  sole  eyidence  of  prosperity,  or  the  reverse, 
eanwhile,  they  n^lect  the  causes  by  which  markets  axe 
influenced,  and  seldom  consider  that,  while  &  high  price  may  be  a 
pretty  sure  indication  that  the  farmer  has  but  little  for  sale,  a  low 
price  may  result  from  more  than  usual  abundance ;  and  that  tiua 
better  state  of  things  is  indeed  always  accompanied  by  drcum'^ 
stances  which  render  such  low  prices  more  remunerative.  A  laige 
portion  of  every  crop  is  consumed  upon  the  finrm ;  and  other* 
agricultural  produce,  besides  what  is  raised  by  them,  is  always 
more  or  less  required  by  the  feurmers  for  their  own  use.  For  tfie 
first  of  these  quantities  it  cannot  matter  what  prices  are  obtain- 
able ;  while,  as  regards  what  is  bought,  the  general  cheapness  of 
farm  produce  must  be  an  advantage.  It  is^  besides  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  as  respects  one  important  branch  of  farming— «the 
dairy  — '  no  change  of  prices  has  followed  the  abandonment  of 
Protection ;  and  in  this  case  the  cost  of  what  they  buy  being 
lessened,  while  the  returns  for  what  they  sell  are  sustained,  the 
condition  of  the  dairy  farmer  must  be  one  of  comparative  pros- 
perity. Let  it  be  granted,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
die  condition  of  our  farmers  has  been  injured  by  taking  fitom 
them  Protection,  there  then  arises  another  question ;  viz.,  hava 
they  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  which  are  open  to  them 
for  averting  the  evil?  Have  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  such  crops  not  previously  raised,  as  promise  to  b^ 
remunerative  ?  A  highly  intelligent  tenant  fJirmer  has  certified 
on  his  own  experience,  that  by  devoting  one  tenth  of  his  hxm 
yearly  to  the  growth  of  flax,  the  profit  has  been  found  to  repay 
all  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation,  and  to  provide  a  fund  auffi- 
dent  to  {my  the  rent  of  llie  whole  farm ;  while  a  judioiovs  U8e<tf. 
the  seed  and  refuse  of  the  flax  crop  has  enabled  him  to  carry  on 
the  general  epeiations  of  his  farm  upon  more  favourable  tems 
than,  without  such  cultivation,  would  have  been  posaiUei' 
There  are,  bendes,  many  small  articles  of  farm  produce  habitaally 
imported,  for  raietng  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be'  any 
peculiar  facility  in  other  countries,  and  which  might  therefm 
be  advantageously  produced  at  home.  It  may  seem  trifling  to 
speak  of  eggs :  but  the  illustration  is  only  the  more  striking ;  andy 
—  if  we  connder  that  every  year  we  import  from  neighbourii^ 
countries,  in  the  face  of  a.  duty  which  yields  a  revenue  of  nearly 
40,000/.,  much  more  than  100,000,000  of  these  articles  of  daily 
consumption,  —  it  must  appear  strange  that  persons,  who  are 
suffering  distress  from  interference  with  their  usual  coarse  of 
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prodnctioD,  ahould  not  have  turned  their  attention  to  a  resource 
wluch  others  with  no  superior  means  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  attend  to.  Then  the  condition  of  comparative  ease,  in  which 
the  workiag  population  are  now  happily  placed  through  the 
cheapnees  of  bread,  ^lables  them  to  consume  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  meat  than  was  within  their  reach  in  former  times ; 
andy  although  oimsiderable  capital  may  be  required  to  keep  and 
fat^  any  large  number  of  homed  beasts,  it  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  pigs,  «nd  there  is  no  kind  of  food  more  to  the  taste  of 
U)onieiB  and  their  families  than  bacon.  Pigs  may  be  fed  and 
fattened  up(m  root  crops  at  a  moderate  outlay ;  and  while  they 
tre  hi^y  profitable  in  themselves^  the  animals  furnish  a  quan- 
tity of  manure  of  the  most  useful  description,  greatly  facilitating 
aad  cheapening  the  general  operations  of  the  farm. 

It  is  a  very  common  remark,  and  we  believe  not  more 
common  than  true,  that  there  is  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
many  who  follow  the  trade  of  farming,  to  undertake  more  than 
diey  have  the  means  to  accomplish  profitably.  The  man  whose 
Cflfiital  is  equal  to  stock  and  manage  300  acres,  will  too  often 
be  found  in  the  occupation  of  400  or  500  acres ;  and  when,  i\i 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  finds  his  ciq>ital  has  not  increased,  but 
is  posriUy  slipping  away,  he  never  thinks  of  casting  the  blame 
upon  his^vm  mis^culation.  The  want  of  legislative  protection, 
he  oomplains,  has  prevented  him  from  getting  for  his  produce 
pcioQB  which  might  have  shielded  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  imprmence.  It  is  still  more  generally  tiie  case— - 
tad  tUs  even  with  men  whose  capital  is  sufficient  for  what 
they  undertake— -to  expect  that  they  are  to  live  in  a  greater 
dspee  of  comfort  and  indulgence  than  falls  to  the  share  of 
tedemien  with  eqmJ  ci^ital  in  other  tomdies  of  business. 
The  inaa»  for  instance,  who  takes  a  farm  of  300  acres,  and  who 
stodn  and  works  it  adequately  with  a  capital  of  3,000JL,  often 
fires  m  a  st^  to  which  a  man  of  6,000/.  capitid,  or  more, 
cmpk^ed  in  a  retail  trade,  would  never  thimc  of  aspirins 
He  commoiilT  dwells  in  a  very  comfortable  house,  and  spreaK 
hm  table  without  stint  tut  carefiilness ;  he  is  glad  to  see  his 
frjends  aroond  his  boards  which,  as  it  is  in  great  part  furnished 
vitboot  any  money  payment,  but  from  th^  farm-yard,  seems 
to  be  seaioely  coonted  by  him  among  his  expenses:  he  keeps 
his  saddle-horse  for  pleasure, — very  possibly,  too,  a  hunter,  and 
^^ftst  miisoo  atten^g  the  town  on  market  days,  whether 
his  badness  calls  him  there  or  not.  The  diflferenoe  between 
^  cost  of  his  dinner,  together  with  what  follows  it  at  the 
Btttket  ordinary  in  the  cause  of  good  fellowship,  and  the  cost  of 
^  meal  at  home,  is  set  down — if,  indeed,  any  heed  is  taken  of 
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it — to  the  account  of  busmese  expenditare.  It  is,  besides,  re- 
marked by  obserrant  by-standers  tliat,  although  farming  be  not 
"without  its  anxieties,  arising  from  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  it 
is  without  many  other  and  greater  anxieties,  inseparable  from 
other  callings;  and  that  it  is  seldom  pursued  with  the  same 
assiduity  and  incessant  attention  which  are  indispensable  to 
success  in  ordinary  employments, — in  other  words,  it  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  pastime  than  of  business,  and  for  that 
reason  does  not  justify  the  demand  for  an  equally  high  remu- 
neration in  the  shape  of  profits.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion, 
we  may  mention  that,  conversing  lately  with  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman of  ample  means,  who  farms  more  than  4,000  acres,  he 
stated  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  diat  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  should  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  existing  prices,  follow  farmii^  as  a 
serious  matter  of  business,  would  find  that  Uhere  is  not  a  better 
'  business  going/ 

We  are  not  aware  of  having  left  unnoticed  and  unanswered 
any  serious  Protectionist  argument  in  favour  of  a  recurrence  to 
the  system  of  Corn-laws,  from  which  the  country  has  so  lately, 
and  after  so  severe  a  social  struggle,  been  relieved.  As  friends 
of  peace  and  order,  we  must,  however,  venture'  to  point  out  to 
our  opponents  the  danger  which  would  be  incurred, — if  thrir 
efibrt  to  restore  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  food  should  be 
temporarily  successful,  and  if  it  should  be  followed,  as  of  course 
they  would  desire  it  to  be  followed,  by  any  serious  enhancement 
of  prices.  Does  the  suspicion  never  cross  their  minds  that,  in 
sudi  a  state  of  thin^  the  millions,  who  compose  the  working 
classes  in  Great  Bntain,  having  experienced  for  a  season  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  cheap  living,  would  not  fail  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  any  class  to  put  its  class-interests  into  direct 
antagonism  with  theirs,  and  to  plunge  them  again  into  want 
and  wretchedness  ?  The  careful  observer  may  even  now  detect 
MEDptoms  of  these  feelings,  when,  in  populous  places,  the  choice  of 
aMnajority  of  the  electors  may  have  fallen  upon  some  one 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  favour  the  Protective  System.  We  are 
not  among  the  number  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade,  who  are 
supposed  to  look  with  apprehension  to  a  general  election.  We 
will  not,  until  we  see  it,  believe  in  the  return  of  a  majority  to 
the  House  of  Commons  who  shall  hold  the  principles  of  Pro- 
tection, and  be  prepared  to  act  upon  them;  but  suppose  a 
Protectionist  majority  once  more  to  have  got  possession  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  venture  upon  this  wild  experiment, 
can  it  be  conceived  that  oi^nised  bodies  would  not  assemble 
again  in  thousands  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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in  opposition  to  a  course  of  legislation  so  generally  felt  to 
be  unjust,  and  again  compel  their  adversaries  to  retrace  their 
steps?  and  is  it  not  too  probable  that  they  would  then  insist 
upon  taking  full  securities  against  the  possibility  of  having  to 
enter  upon  a  similar  contest  in  future  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  B(»l?  This  is  a  consideration  upon  which  we  are  most 
nnwillbg  to  enlaige ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  landed  proprietors 
will  not  overlook  it,  we  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some 
other  branches  of  the  Free-trade  question,  respecting  which 
much  misrepresentation  is  put  forward  by  its  opponents. 

It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  those  who  are  adverse  to  a 
reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce,  that  such 
duties  are  paid  by  the  producers,  and  thus  come  in  aid  of  the 
taxation  of  this  country, —  a  theory  upon  the  exposure  of 
which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  another  word. 
Taking  it  for  certain  that  every  penny  of  tax  upon  articles 
consumed  within  the  kingdom,  is  paid  by  the  individual  con- 
sumers, let  us  inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  public 
revenue,  and  on  the  comforts  of  the  people  of  this  United  King- 
dom, of  the  progressive  reductions  wnich  have  been  made  during 
tbepast  twenty  years  in  our  customs  and  excise  duties. 

lliere  was  collected  of  these  duties,  in  1821,  the  sum  of 
38,765,8 14il  Between  that  year  and  1849,  various  duties  were 
repealed  and  reduced,  amounting  to  27,801,667il;  so  that  the 
sum  remaining  to  be  collected  under  these  two  heads  of  revenue 
was  reduced  by  computation  to  10,964,147/.  So  great,  however, 
has  been  the  additional  power  of  consuming  imparted  to  the 
people  by  the  cheapening  of  articles  of  general  use,  that  the 
revenue  collected  in  1849  from  the  unrepealed  duties  amounted 
to  34,622,284/.,  being  23,658,137/.  beyond  the  computed  amount, 
and  considerably  more  than  three  times  as  great  as,  without 
such  cheapening,  we  should  have  received. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  comforts  of  the 
people  may  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  a  single  article  oi 
g^eral  use,  and  showing  the  addition  made  to  the  quantity 
consumed  by  reason  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Protective  System. 
In  1821,  the  customs'  duty  payable  on  each  hundred  weight 
of  sugar,  the  production  of  British  possessions,  was  27^.,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  within  the  kingdom  was  3,056,882  cwts.,— 
being  equal  to  an  average  consumption  of  16  lbs.  2  oz.  per  head. 
At  that  time  all  foreign  sugar  was  completely  excluded,  by 
means  of  a  rate  of  duty  greater  than  the  value  of  the  sugar 
after  the  duty  should  have  been  paid ;  and  thus  a  most  complete 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  ^ven  to  our  sugar-producing 
colomes.     Li  1849,  when  there  stiU  remained  a  protecting  duty 
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to  some  extent,  but  not  enough  to  exclude  from  use  the  produce 
of  foreign  lands,  the  rate  of  duty  upon  British-grown  sugar  was 
lowered  to  eleven  shillings  per  cwt. :  upon  which,  the  quantity 
used  within  the  kingdom,  including  that  of  foreign  origin,  roee 
to  6,287,217  cwts.  This  was  equal  to  an  average  consomptioiit 
by  tiie  increased  population,  of  24  lbs.  1  osB.y-^b^i^  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  consumption  of  1821 ;  while  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  between  the  two  periods  was  but  little  more  than 
4  per  cent, — the  rate  of  duty  having  been  lessened  by  more 
than  59-  per  cent  The  value  to  the  peo]^  of  this  aj^Nroadi  to 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  is  not  confined  to  the  aidditional 
command  which  it  has  giv^i  them  over  the  use  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  an  article  of  general  desire ;  but  is  also  to  be  soug^ 
in  the  additional  amount  of  industry  whieh  it  has  called  into 
action,  that  so  we  may  provide  the  means  for  making  retunis 
to  the  various  countries  firom  which  this  increased  quantity 
has  been  drawn. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  instanoes  in  which  the 
carrying  out  of  Free-trade  jMrinciples  into  practical  operatioa 
has  been  found  to  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  proq^erity  of  the 
people ;  and  we  shall  draw  our  observations  to  a  close  by  briefly 
examining  the  result,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  ascertained,  of  the 
approximation  towards  freedom  of  commerce  lately  made  in  ovr 
laws  relating  to  Navigation. 

It  having  been  shown,  by  returns  presented  to  Parliament, 
that  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  •the 
United  Kingdom  in  18£0,  was  somewhat  less  than  it  was  in 
1849,  occasion  was  taken  to  sound  the  alarm,  as  though  our 
whole  shij^g  interest  was  doomed  to  destructioii.  The  vessels 
which  arrived  in  our  ports  during  the  two  years  under  the 
British  fla^  were 

Shipa.  Tons. 

1840  23,646  4,884,210 

1850  22,709  4,70ai99 

Less  in  1850  987^  184,011 

In  addition  to  ihis*-*^to  them  alarming  fact>^it  is  seen  thiA 
a  very  large  increase  has  been  experienced  in  the  number  and 
tonni^  of  foreign  ^pping,  which  entered  our  ports  in  1850i 
beyond  those  of  the  precedmg  year,  vi«.: — 

Ships.  Tons. 

1850  15,145  -2,400,277 

1849  18,426  2,085,690 

More  in  1850  1,719  364,587 
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Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  decline  of  British 
dupping,  as  revealed  by  these  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the^ 
iB^cate  no  decline  of  British  commerce,  since  it  has  required 
180|000  tons  more  to  conirey  to  us  the  merchandise  which- we 
htre  imported.  But  let  us  inquire  how  fieir  the  figures  which 
we  have  riven  above  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  any  veal 
fiiUiBg  aS  in  the  employment  of  British  shipping.  In  the  first 
pbe^  we  must  renurir,  that  it  would  have  been  very  sui^rising, 
after  all  that  was  so  industriously  circulated, — as  it  were 
iBTitiDg  foreigners  to  engage  in  a  trade  newly  opened  to  them, 
md  in  which  it  was  so  confidently  affirmed  they  would  com- 
pete witfi  great  advantage  to  themselves,  —  if,  they  had  not 
been  twnpted  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly  to  our  shores, 
laalead  ot  lamenting  that  we  have  been  visited  by  360,000  tons 
additional  of  ships  under  foreign  flaes,  we  may  rather  feel 
florprise  that  a  still  larger  number  has  not  been  attracted 
hf  the  golden  harvest  which  was  promised  them.  The  real 
tpestioBs  at  issue,  howeveiv  are,— has  any  proportion  of  our  own 
Hfffiag  been  deprived  of  employment  in  consequence?  and  has 
my  ch^  been  put  to  the  building  of  additional  vessels  for  the 
QiniBge  of  our  constantly  increasing  tnide  ?  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  oceurred  to  Aose  who  have  seized  on  the  &ct  of  a 
leueaed  British  tomiage  having  entered  our  ports,  that  possibly 
the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  wind  at  the  close  of  tjie  year  might 
iiMe  interfered  with  the  arrivals ;  —  in  efiect  those  arrivals  in 
the  first  Uiree  months  of  the  present  year  have*  exceeded  those 
of  Ae  eorreq)onding  period  of  1850  by  134,000  tmis :  Neither 
do  they  take  any  account  of  the  comparative  tonnage  which  left 
ear  shores  with  targoes^  and  which,  as  not  being  equally  exposed 
to  the  ^moertainties  of  weather,  might  fairly  be  thought  to  afibrd 
ncne  correct  materials  for  comparison.  Now  it  happens,  that 
As  tonnage  of  national  vessek  so  employed  in  1850,  exceeded 
thiCof  1849  by  198,582  tons;  while  the  excess  in  the  first  three 
Maths  of  186U  over  the  tonnage  in  the  same  three  months  of 
IMO,  has  been  70,000  tons.  In  making  this  comparison  we  have 
pvpoeely  excluded  all  sUps  which  cleared  in  ballast,  in  order 
to  steer  clear  of  the  objection,  that  in  despair  of  obtaining  em- 
pioymeBt  at  bome^  oxa  vessels  have  sailed  away  empty  in  search 
^  it  elsewliere.  There  is,  however,  another  answer  to  the 
OKrtion  of  our  inability  to  compete  with  foreign  shipping:  and 
tte  answer  may  be  received  with  all  confidence  by  the  most 
ffqrtieal  unbeliever  in  the  competing  powers  of  our  ship-owners ; 
vines  it  is  drawn  from  the  official  rec6rds  of  another  govern* 
BMt,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  desire  to  falsify  the 
CioU.    It  is  well  known  that,  by  way  of  retaliation  against  the 
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nayigation  system  of  England,  the  United  States  of  America 
long  since  adopted  a  law  which  excluded  from  their  ports  all 
English  ships  with  cargoes  brought  from  third  countries, — the 
law,  in  other  particulars  also,  being  copied  from  the  trading 
regulations  of  this  country.  This  American  law  was  simply 
retaliatory ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, — when  we  no  longer 
excluded  from  our  ports  the  shipping  of  America,  upon  its  arriving 
from  any  third  country, — their  ports  were,  in  like  manner, 
thrown  more  widely  open  to  our  mercantile  marine.  We  have 
now  before  us  the  returns  relating  to  American  trade  and  navigar 
tion  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  and  therefore 
embracing  only  six  months  during  which  the  more  liberal  system 
had  been  in  force.  The  returns  in  question  show,  that  in 
those  six  months  there  entered  the  Wbours  of  the  United 
States,  with  cargoes  from  foreign  ports,  in  cases  where  all 
such  trading  had  been  before  prohibited,  British  shipping  to 
the  amount  of  68,004  tons.  Can  there  be  stronger  proof  that 
we  are  able  to  compete  in  their  own  ports,  and  imder  drcum^ 
stances  where  we  cannot  possibly  possess  any  advantage  over 
them,  with  our  much  dreaded  rivals?  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  this  competition  has  been  continued,  on  at  least 
an  equal  scale,  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Thus,  in 
one  single  direction,  our  ships  have  found  a  new  trade  for  which, 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  which  was  predicted  to  be  their 
ruin,  they  have  been  led  by  the  encouragement  of  greater  profits 
to  abandon  for  a  time  the]  trades  to  which  they  had  previously 
been  restricted ;  and  this  has  taken  place  to  an  extent  sufiBdent 
to  account  for  three -fourths  of  the  presumed  deficiency,  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  convert  into  a  cause  of  lamentation  and 
despair.  A  further  source  of  satisfaction  may  be  found  in  these 
American  returns  from  the  fact,  that  a  still  larger  amount  of 
British  tonnage  than  that  which  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  previouslv  forbidden  ports,  obtained  employment  in  direct 
competition  with  American  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  caigoes 
from  theu*  own  ports  to  foreign  countries.  This  double  carrying 
trade  has  been  prosecuted  with  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
including  the  various  countries  of  Nortnern  and  Southern 
Europe,  the  Foreim  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other 
South  American  States,  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipdago. 
It  needs  not  to  be  remarked  that  our  shipping  thus  employed 
must  have  been  at  least  delayed  for  several  months  on  their 
return  home,  and  could  not  possibly,  therefore,  have  figured  in 
the  list  of  our  arrivals  in  1850. 

The  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  now  left  to  their  unpro- 
tected energies,  is  daily  exploring  fresh  channels  for  the  employ- 
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ment  of  their  capitals.  Among  these  new  employments  a  trade 
which  promises  some  extension  has  sprung  up  between  Hong 
Kong  and  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America^  to  which 
many  of  the  products  of  China  are  now  conveyed.  During 
the  first  half  of  1850^  thirty  ships,  measuring  10,776  tons,  left 
HoDg  Kong  with  cargoes  of  those  products,  consisting  of  silks, 
lacquered  wares,  tea,  sugar,  and  numerous  other  articles,  toge- 
ther with  considerable  quantities  of  building  materials  fashioned 
by  the  industry  of  our  own  subjects  on  that  island, — such  as 
wrought  granite,  wooden  frame  houses,  and  planed  lumber. 
Die  proportion  of  English  shipping  so  employed  was  18  ships 
of  6,842  tons  burden,  while  the  Americans  furnished  only 
6  ships  of  1,156  tons  burden. 

r  But,  what  is  the  direct  experience  furnished  by  our  own 
ports?  We  should  now  look  there  in  vain  for  those  evidences 
ef  distress  on  the  part  of  shipowners  which,  at  diiferent  times, 
while  protection  to  the  national  trader  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  were  wont  to  salute  our  eyes  in  the  form  of  the  broom 
at  the  mast-head  of  scores  of  stately  vessels.  In  one  of 
those  documents,  from  which  the  best  commercial  knowledge 
may  frequently  be  derived — a  broker's  printed  circular,  com- 
piled a  very  few  months  ago  at  Liverpool, — we  find  it  stated; 
that, '  The  continued  scarcity  of  British  shipping  in  the  port 

*  oUiges  many  foreign  vessels  to  be  taken  for  the  Brazils  and 

*  other  parts  which  would  not  otherwise  be  the  case ;  whilst  so 

*  actively  employed  elsewhere  are  our  best  A  1.  ships  that  great 

*  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring  vessels  for  which  a  tonnage  of 

*  300  to  400  tons  is  only  admissible.'  Nor  is  it  in  our  own 
ports  only,  that  the  want  of  British  shipping  is  experienced. 
In  a  letter  which  we  have  seen,  dated  from  Grabitz  in  September 
bst,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  ^  The  grain  trade  is  likely  to  sufier 

*  v^  much  from  want  of  shipping,  and  extravagant  freights 
'  may  rule.     At  least  200  vessels  are  wanted  for  England,  per- 

*  hi^  300  may  be  wanted,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  100  are 

*  on  their  way  to  the  Danube.' 

Among  the  alarmists,  whose  fears  were  the  most  loudly  ex- 
prened  when  our  restrictive  system  of  Navigation  Laws  was 
changed,  were  to  be  found  our  shipbuilders.  They  declared 
their  total  inability  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  statements 
were  brought  bv  them  before  .the  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  lowing  the  greater  cost  of  British-built  ships  in 
comparison  with  those  dreaded  rivals.  These  fears  have  proved 
to  be  altogether  groundless.  In  the  whole  of  1850  the  foreign- 
hoilt  vesselfl  restored  in  the  various  ports  of  this  kingdom 
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and  its  foreign  possessions  were  in  number  only  57,  of  10,499 
tons  burden ;  a  truly  insignificant  amount  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  that  year  our  market  was  first  raened  to  the  foreimer, 
and  iliat  the  outcry  raised  concerning  we  greater  cost  <«  our 
dbips  would  naturally  induce  foreigners  to  send  here  for  sale 
Budh  vessels  as  they  might  desire  to  part  with»  and  wluch  tbey 
mi^t  expect  to  replace  on  cheaper  terms  through  their  own 
shipwrights. 

In  the  meantime^  an  important  result  has  flawed  fnaa  the 
repeal  of  our  Navigation  Law — the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
ship-building  in  this  country.  The  method  of  classing  skips 
according  to  the  materials  employed  in  their  construction,  sup- 
plies an  unerring  test  of  comparative  value.  A  ship  classed  as 
A  1.  for  twelve  years^  or  for  ten  years»  may  be  reckoned  equal 
in  value  to  any  other  ships  so  classed  for  the  same  number  of 
years;  in  calculating  the  cost  of  vessels  it  is  therefore  proper 
to  compare  those  of  equal  standing.  Judged  in  this  way,  it 
may  now  be  confidently  aflirmed,  timt  En^ish-built  ships  are  at 
least  as  cheap  as  those  built  in  any  other  country  whatever. 
It  was  given  m  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  by  an  experienced  ship- 
builder,  that  the  cost  of  building  and  fitting  for  sea  a  twelve 
years  ship  was,  in  1847,  22L  10s.  per  ton  in  the  river  Thames, 
at  Liverpool,  or  in  Gla^w,  and  182.  at  Sunderland ;  and  '  that 
'  for  every  year  of  dimmished  period  for  which  a  ship  may  be 
'  adapted  to  stand  on  the  first  letter  in  Lloyd's  resists,  aboat 
*  li  per  ton  may  be  deducted  from  the  cost.'  We  have  before 
us  a  list  of  prices  at  which  ships  may  now  be  built  at  Sunder- 
land and  fitted  for  sea  in  the  West  India  trade.  The  following 
figures  show  the  reduction  from  the  prices  of  1847,  since  the 
chuige  in  our  svstem,  by  letting  in  foreign  competition,  has 
set  our  diipbuilders  upon  economising  and  oa  adopting  each. 
improvements  as  may.  enable  them  to  set  competitors  at  de- 
fiance:— 


ClaMofSbip. 

Cost  at  Sanderland 
in  1847. 

Cott  at  Sanderland 
in  1831. 

A.1.  12  Tears 

£18 

jfH  10s. 

11    „ 

17 

13  10 

10    „ 

16 

13    0 

9    ..      . 

16 

12  10 

:8  „ 

14 

11  10 

A  ship  classed  A  1.  for  thirteen  years,  which  it  was  said  in 
1847  would  cost,  coppered  and  fitted  for  sea,  242.  per  tcm,  has 
this  year  been  built  and  completed,  under  the  most  careful 
inspection,  for  152.  10s.  per  ton.     The  tonnage  built  and  r^is- 
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tared  in  tiie  seTeral  ports  of  the  Uiuted  Kingdtmi  and  tbe 
'Oiannel  Islands  daring  the  last  three  years^  was:  — 

1848  *-     -     -  125,940  tons. 

1849  -     -     *-  121,266  „ 

1850  -     -     .  137,580  „; 

At  no  period  in  the  commerdal  history  of  this  country  was 
ikttatt  more  activity  than  is  now  shown  in  our  diip^bmldii^ 
ports;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  at  no  time  has  the  class  of 
Alps  boiH  been  of  so  high  a  character  as  at  present :  a  certain 
prcM>f  that  our  merchants  generally  are  far  fxom  sharing  in  the 
feaxB  which  were  expressed  when  the  question  of  the  Navigation 
Idtws  was  under  discussion.  On  this  point  surely  Lord  Stanley 
may  feel  at  ease. 

In  whatever  direction  we  inquire  into  the  results  of  the  Free- 
trade  System,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  into  effect 
in  England,  we  find  the  same  increased  activity,  with  equal 
Protectionists  may  strive  to  get  up  idarms  and  eiv- 
roiir  to  convince  the  world,  against  our  s^ses  and  the 
of  things,  that  our  increased  imports  and  exports,  and  the 
angmented  burden  of  the  ships  on  our  registers,  are  proofs  of 
advancing  ruin ;  but  their  efforts  must  make  less  aoid  less  im- 
pression, as  the  public  become  from  day  to  day  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  Our  merchants  will  laugh  to  scorn  all  such 
absoxdittts ;  and  while  they  can  refer  to  their  ledgers  for  records 
of  increased  transactions  and  augmented  profits,  will  be  but 
fittle  likely  to  join  in  again  putting  those  shackles  upon  com- 
oiexQ^  under  the  restraint  of  which  they  feel  that  their  action 
woidd  be  crippled  and  their  progress  impeded. 

Even  the  criminal  returns  of  the  kingdom  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  Protectionists.  By  showing  that  there 
have  been  more  firequent  commitments  for  serious  crimes  mnce 
the  adoption  of  the  Free-trade  p<dicy,  it  has  been  sought  to 
eoanect  an  increase  of  crime  with  the  cheapening  of  the  means 
of  living  by  honest  labour ;  — a  connexion  which  could  only  be 
fana^uM  by  persons  predetermined  to  set  at  defiance  the  first 
principles  of  common  sense.  But  let  us  see  how  the  fkct  really 
slanda.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  commitments  has 
advanced  from  47,668  in  1846  to  74,162  in  1849;  a  truly 
uipalling  increase,  if  unaccompanied  and  uncorrected  by  ex- 
planation. But  ihese  numbers  include  the  commitments  in  Ire- 
land, which,  from  causes  notorious  to  all  the  world,  rose  during 
that  interval  from  18,492  to  41,982.  The  unreasonableness  of 
indoding  in  anv  such  comparison  the  criminal  statistics  of 
Ireland,— considering  the  distress,  through  want  of  food,  which 
has  prevailed  there,  more  or  less,  during  the  years  in  question,  — 
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and  the  especial  extravagance  of  attributing  the  increase  to  causes 
which  have  tended  to  lessen  that  distress,  must  be  evident 
to  every  one.  We  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this 
point,  by  a  tabular  comparison  of  the  real  amount  of  criminality 
in  England  and  Wales  alone  during  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1846  to  1850:  — 


Years. 

Committed. 

Convicted. 

Executed. 

Sentenced  to        j 

Death. 

Tran8poitatio&. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

25,107 
28,833 
30,349 
27,816 
26,813 

18,144 
21,542 
22,900 
21,001 
20,537 

6 

8 

12 

15 

6 

56 
51 
60 
66 
49 

2805 
2806 
3251 
2844 
2578 

These  figures  prove  that  criminality  in  England  and  Wales 
tested  by  the  returns,  was  really  less  in  1850  than  in  any  one  of 
the  years  brought  forward.  The  actual  number,  both  of  com- 
mittals and  convictions,  was,  indeed,  greater  in  1850  than. in 
1846 ;  but  taking  into  the  account  the  increase  of  the  population, 
it  was  virtually  smaller;  while  the  actual  number  itself  is  lower 
than  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  following  1846.  Compared  by 
the  test  of  punishments  awarded,  which  affords  the  only  rational 
means  for  judging  of  the  intensity  of  crime,  the  last  year  of  Uie 
series  presents  a  more  consolatory  view  of  this  particular  ob- 
jection ;  since  the  number  sentenced  to  death  and  transporta- 
tion, which  include  all  crimes  of  a  serious  character,  appear  to 
have  been  very  considerably  less  in  1850  than  in  any  other  of 
the  five  years. 

We  have  thus  succeeded,  we  think,  in  showing  that  in  what- 
ever direction  the  condition  of  our  population  is  exanuned 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  Free-trade  measures,  there  is 
found  a  great  and  manifest  improvement,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  tenant-farmers, — that  their  exceptional 
distress  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  false  position  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  through  the  unjust  legislation  of  former  years, 
—and  that  their  relief  must  now  be  expected  principally  from 
their  own  energy  and  judgment  in  a  more  skilful  application 
of  the  resources  of  science  to  the  work  before  them. 
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bit  more  conservative ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  he  will  ever 
be  made  to  value  the  ^pickle-jar/  except  with  a  view  to  its 
expected  contents.  Six  or  seven  centuries  ago  our  island  was 
covered  with  monuments  of  the  Boman  occupation — rnonu^ 
ments  which  would  have  told  a  history  which  is  now  lo8t;.wliole 
cities  were  then  standing,  walk,  and  houses^  and  public  build- 
ings, whose  ruins  had  been  left  by  the  hostility  of  barbaric 
invaders,  and  spared  long  afterwards  even  by  time  itself.  They 
might  have  been  spared  to  tell  their  story  for  centuries  mor^ 
but  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  later  age,  when  no  anti- 
quarian societies  as  yet  existed  for  their  protection.  Hordey 
says,  in  his  *  Britannia  Bomana,'  (1732,)  that,  *  according  to  Dr. 
*  Stukeley,  a  good  part  of  the  wall  at  Verulam  was  standing 
^  three  years  ago;  but,  as  he  rode  through  the  old  city,  he  saw 
'  them  carrying  off  hundreds  of  loads  of  Roman  bricks  to  mend 
^  the  highway.'  It  would  hardly  be  believed,  were  we  not 
well  certified  of  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
act  of  Vandalism  complained  of  by  Stukeley,  has  been  repeated, 
and  that  another  portion  of  the  walls  of  Yerulamium  has  been 
wantonly  demolished!  What  is  still  worse, — ^within  the  memory 
of  man,  some  of  our  peasantry  have  been  found  ignorant  and 
superstitious  enough  to  break  sculptures  for  fear  they  might  be 
instruments  of  witchcraft,  and  to  erase  inscriptions  lest  they 
should  be  noxious  charms.  While,  however,  the  hand  of  man  has 
beien  occupied  in  obliterating  the  memorials  of  the  past,  the  hand 
of  time,  contrary  in  this  instance  to  its  usual  practice,  has  [m>- 
tected  an  important  portion  of  them  by  burying  them  in  esu*th, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries;  and  it  is  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  that  we  have  now  to  look  for  the  only  records  which 
will  ever  throw  further  light  on  the  condition  of  this  country 
during  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Some  of  the  principal  cities  raised  by  the  Boroans  in  this 
country  are  lying,  at  the  present  time,  concealed  under  the  soil. 
It  happened  in  many  cases  that  a  monastery  or  a  castle  was 
founded,  in  the  middle  ages,  near  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town^ 
eitpressly  because  the  latter  furnished  a  ready  supply  of  mate^ 
rials  for  the  builders.  Not  that  in  the  end  it  niade  any  sub- 
stantial difference.  For,  where  there  was  no  castle  or  abbey, 
these  materials  served  for  less  dignified  purposes.  Along  the  line 
of  the  Roman  Wall  in  the  north,  there  is  hardly  a  house,  or  bam, 
ox  even  garden  wall,  the  stones  of  which  have  not  been  squared 
by  the  hands  of  Roman  masons*  Thus  were  the  widls  of  houses 
and  public  edifices  gradually  broken  down :  but  this  process  in 
general  did  not  take  place  until  a  period  when  the  earth  had 
^already  accumulated  to  a  considerable  devation  above  the  Roman. 
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they  would  not  possess  elsewhere ;  nnd  mere  catalogues  of  local 
collections  of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  value  to  those  whose 
studies  enable  them  by  such  means  to  clear  up  the  portions  of 
tha  history  of  the  country  to  which  they  refer.  But  when  we  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  gentlemen  on  the  spot  who  possess 
both  opportunity  and  inclination  to  investigate  local  antiquities 
of  this  description,  as  well  as  the  talents  and  knowledge  requi- 
site to  lay  the  results  of  their  investigations  eiFectively  before 
the  public,  the  interest  is  increased  tenfold :  And  it  is  one  of 
the  satisfactory  results  of  the  antiquarian  agitation  of  late  years 
that  many  such  local  investigators  have  been  brought  into  exist* 
enoe,  and  that  their  number  is  multiplymg  daily. 

We  have  a  substantial  proof  of  this  in  the  four  books  now 
lying  before  us,  and  we  certainly  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
any  one  year,  or  even,  we  may  venture  to  say,  any  ten  years, 
have  produced  an  equal  number  of  similar  publications  distin- 
guished  by  so  much  sterling  merit  Mr.  CoUingwood  Bruce  is 
a  clergyman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tvne,  an  active  member  of  tlie 
Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society,  wno  has  spent  several  years  in 
investigating  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  tlie 
most  famous  boundary  of  Boman  Britain  to  the  north.  About  two 
years  ago  a  party  of  Newcastle  antiquaries,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  made  a  pilgrimage  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Wall,  from  Bowness  on  the  west  (  Tunnocelum)  to  its  other  ex- 
tremity at  the  now  celebrated  locality  of  Wallsend  (Seffedunum). 
Their  tour,  obtaining  publicity  through  the  newspapers,  called 
general  attention  to  this  remarkable  monument  of  Boman  power 
and  enterprise ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  has  ably  illustrated  it  in  the  book 
of  which  the  title  heads  the  present  article.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  gentle- 
man of  Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire,  a  small  town  occupying  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Isca  Silurum  of  the  Bomans,  once  a  city  of 
great  importance.  In  1845  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of '  Be- 
'  lineations  of  Boman  Antiquities  found  at  Caerieon,'  a  very 
interesting  book  in  consequence  of  its  site,  especially  for  the  in- 
scriptions. To  this  his  '  Description  of  a  Boman  Building  and 
'  other  Bemains  latefy  discovered  at  Caerleon,'  forms  a  supple- 
ment, and  it  is  published  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  museum 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Lee's  zeal  and  liberality.  Pro- 
fessor Buckman,  in  conjunction  with  Air.  Newmarch,  another 
gentleman  of  Cirencester,  has  devoted  what  leisure  he  could  spare 
irom  professional  occupations  to  examining  into  its  antiquities. 
It  is  the  site  of  Coriniumy  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fashionable 
of  the  Boman  inland  towns ;  and  their  volume,  as  becomes  the 
former  glories  of  Coriniumy  is  certainly  the  handsomest  of  them 
all.    In  honour  of  many  of  the  subjects  described,  and  especially 
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'atiee  and  tewnd^  but  in  country  tillas  and  houses, :  many  of 
tjiem  magnifioent  in  appeacance  and  eXt^it,  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  ezceUent  roads,  its  monei  crossed  by  strong  and 
liandsonie  bridges,  forming  a  oommunication  between  districts^ 
some  of  which  were  remarkable  for  tbehr  manufactures,  while 
others  were  covered  with  weU-cultivated  fi»VDS,  from  which  large 
fiyapplies.of  com  were  sent  annually  to  Gaul,  and  ^ven,  it  is  said, 
to  It^y.  We  do  not  riiare  Camden's  faith  ia  Romano-British 
vineyards.  But  the  great  civiliser,  agriculture,  mudt  have  made 
immense  progress  by  the  tune  the  Britain  of  Boadioea  had  become^ 
through  its  annana  or  com  tribute,  an  exporting  country,  and 
Julian  could  be  sending  @00  ships  badkwards  and  forwards  ia 
one  year  for  British  grain.  Boman  capitalists,  indeed,  seem 
^oon  to.  have  specula^  on  the  capabilities  of  the  island  afr  a 
field  for  profitable  investment.  ¥ot  among  the  minor;  eaasea  of 
Boadicea  s  insurrection  ia  mentioned  the  sudden  TiohHice  with 
which  Seneca  had  called  in  a  loan  he  had  forced  upon  the<diie(i| 
against  their  wilL  Roman  usury  appears  afterwards  to  have 
fanned  cm  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers.  In  the  fourth  c^i*- 
tury,  a  brother  of  Ausonius  the  poet  is  said  to  have  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  by  lending  out  money  at  interest  in  Bckajn* 
Facts  of  this  kind  bespeak  great  national  prepress.  But  among 
the  Exeerpta  de  Briiannid  ex  Scriptaribus  Grads  aipu  Lor 
tints,  in  Mr.  Petrie's '  Monumenta  Historica  Britasnica,'  they  are 
scarcely  visible;  and  when  we  look  to  written  history  for  an 
explanation  of  the  remains  which  are  constantly  reai4>earing 
from  underground,  it  is  but  little  that  written  history  has  to  sayJ 
Poussin's  mot  at  Rome,  on  gathering  a  handful  of  ewlh,^^ 
^^ta^e  Boma  antiea, — applies  to  other  places  besides  Rome^ 
and  with  a  still  stronger  meaning. 

'  The  Romans  made  their  first  attempt  on  Britaia  a;c.  55, 
under  Julius  Ciesar;  and  fintdly  abandoned  their  conquest  a-ih 
43€j  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian.  Their  conn^dcm  wiih4fae 
country,  therefore,  lasted  five  hundred  years^  The  space  was 
long  enough  for  a  distinct  and  permanent  impcession.  Bui  im 
the  minds  of  most  people  the  whole  of  it  is  confounded  wilii 
the  darkness  whidi  preceded  and  the  de8olati<m  which  followed 
it.  The  space  begins  with  a  blank  of  a  hundred  years  {hnga 
oblivio).  Tacitus  treats  Caesar,  who  left  behind  him  neither 
garrison  nor  settlement,  as  little  more  than  the  discoverer  of 
the  island.  Claudius  {atkctor  operis)^  a.  d.  43,  set  about  redn-> 
clng  it  in  earnest :  yet  neither  he  nor  Nero  aiq)ear  to  have 
seriously  advanced  beyond-  the  Humber.  The  reigns  of  Ves* 
pasian  tad  Domitian  were  distinguished,  by  the  eight  years' 
successes  of  Agricola,  b^inning  a.  d.  78.     But  the  distant 
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contentions  for  the  purple,  may  be  all  more  or  less  faithfldly 
1-ecorded, — till  the  curtain  drops  over  an  apparent  independepoe 
successfully  asserted,  and  assistance  afterwsdrds  supplicated  foir  in 
Tain.  Most  history,  as  hitherto  written,  has  been  the  history  of 
wars ;  and  Anglo-Iloman  history  has  been  mainly  that  of  wars  widi 
the  non-Romanised  Britons.  Our  present  inquiry,  on  the  con- 
trary,  concerns  peace  and  the  works  of  peace,  and  the  progressive 
influence  of  the  Boman  settlers  on  the  Bomanising  population. 
The  Bomans  here  are  seen  in  a  new  aspect,  the  memorials  of 
which  are  not  in  books.  From  the  departure  of  Constantine, 
the  son  of  Constantius,  for  Bome,  to  become  its  first  Christian 
emperor,  down  to  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  legions  from 
the  .island,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  hal£ 
But  long  before  the  close,  there  were  ominous  signs  that  pro- 
vincial Britain  was  sharing  in  the  general  decay  of  the  empire. 
As  the  legions  were  gradually  removed,  it  became  clear  that, 
whatever  else  the  Bomans  had  taught  her,  they  had  destroyed 
her  native  courage,  and  not  relied  sufficiently  on  her  fidebty, 
to  teach  her  the  necessary  art  of  self-defence.  The  storming  of 
Bome  by  Alaric  so  shook  the  distant  provinces,  that  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  says,  *  After  this,  the  Bomans  never  ruled  in  Britain.* 
And  nine  years  later  (a.  d.  418),  an  entry  notices  the  first  fleeing 
of  the  settlers  from  the  misery  to  come.  *  This  year  the  Bomans 
<  collected  all  the  treasures  tliat  were  in  Britain ;  and  scnne  they 
-*  hid  in.  the  earth,  so  that  no  one  since  has  been  able  to  find 
^  them ;  and  some  they  carried  with  them  to  Gaul.'  Meantime 
a  ruling  population  must  have  been  growing  up  of  misceUaneons 
extraction,  with  provincial  interests  of  their  own,  though  with 
more  or  less  of  Boman  training. 

South  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  however,  the  process  of  B<mian- 
ising  will  have  had  ample  time  to  become  complete,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  before  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  8ol£er ; 
60  much  80,  that  probably  an  Italian  walking  through  the  streets 
oi  Londinium  or  Verulamium  might  imagine  himself  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  his  native  land.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Boman  poUcy  to 
establish  the  troops  who  had  effected  the  conquest  in  posses- 
sion of  the  vanquished  territory ;  and  we  learn  by  inscriptions 
and  other  records,  that  each  legion  and  each  auxiliary  troop, 
held  the  same  spot  during  the  whole  period  that  uie  Bo- 
mans remained  masters  of  the  island.  The  inscriptions  are 
always  found  in  greatest  abundance  about  the  military  towns ; 
and  ihej  are  especially  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
disposition  and  movements  of  the  troops.  Hundreds  of  them 
still  lie  Imried  under  the  ground  which  will  some  day  add  to  our 
knowledge.     The  ^rst  Boman  town  in  the  island  which  was 
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iunu8>  dong  the  line  of  which  many  notices  of  them  have  been 
discovered^  indicating  the  portions  erected  by  each.  Of  the  in-^ 
scriptions  comprised  in  Stnarfs  Caledcmia  Bomana^  thirteen  com* 
tnemorate  the  labours  of  tiie  second  legion,  seven  those  of  the 
sixth,  and  six  those  of  the  twentieth.  An  altar  from  near  Carlisle,, 
engraved  in  the  wori^  of  Mr.  Brace,  commemorates  the  exploits 
of  two  officers  of  the  sixth  legion,  in  the  war  against  the  Cale^ 
donians  between  the  two  WalLi.  On  the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall, 
inscriptions  belonging  to  the  second  legion  have  been  found,, 
among  other  instances,  at  MilUng  Gap,  between  Borcameus  and 
Vmdolana,  at  Headswood,  at  Bewcastle  {Apiatorium),  and  at 
Ketherbj  /  Cof^a  exphratorum).  The  rixth  legion  figures  at 
Birdoswala  (Ambofflanna)^  at  Tynemouth  {Ostia  Vedrm)^  and 
elsewhere ;  while  among  inscriptions  appropriated  to  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  we  may  mention  those  from  Cawfield's  Cnuffs,  from 
Chapel  Hduse,  and  from  Middleby  {Bldtum  Bulgiun^  One 
inscription  at  York  mentions  the  ninth  legion,  and  several  found 
there  refer  to  the  second.  ^One  relating  to  the  fourteendi  legion 
was  unearthed  at  Wroxeter,  in  Shrop^ire  (  Uricanium). 

When  we  think  of  the  Romans  in  ]^tain,  we  must  not  ima- 
gine that  the  mass  of  the  conquerors  and  colonists  were  Romans 
in  anything  but  the  general  appellation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
islana  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  strangely  mixed  populi^n, 
and  we  can  hardly  figure  to  ourselves  the  singular  physiognomy 
which  it  must  have  presented.  The  laige  garrisons  of  York, 
Chester^  and  Caerleon,  were  Romans,  and  ^man  blood  must  btve 
predominated  in  those  and  some  other  places ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  Roman  towns  throughout  the  island  were  occupied 
by  people  draughted  from  almost  every  nation  which  acknow-* 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  Rotne.  Thus,  at  Cirencester,  there 
was  a  troop  of  Indians  and  another  of  lliracians,  both  cavalry. 
A  party  of  Thracian  cavalry  was  stationed  at  Uricomum  in 
Shropshire.  The  troops  stationed  at  Coccium  in  Lancashire, 
were  Sarmatians  and  Asturians  from  Spain.  But  the  best  no* 
ticm  of  this  singular  mixture  of  nations  will  be  obtained  from 
the  following  list  (^  the  miHtary  stations  on  Hadrian's  Wall  as 
given  in  the  Natitioj  corrected  for  the  most  part  froax  the  momt* 
ments  by  Horsley  mi  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

*  The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Lingones  at  Segedunum 

(Wallsend). 
The  tribune  of  the  cohort  of  the  Comovii  at  Pans  .Xlii  (Newcastle). 
The  prefeet  of  the  first  ala  (or  wing)  of  tiie  Astuies  at  Candtrcum 

(BenweU). 
The  tribune  <tf  the  first  cohort  of  the  Frixagi  at  Vindobala  (RnU 

cheater). 
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find,  on  the  Buspicious  policy  of  universal  conquest,  no  two 
consecutiye  towns  belonging  to  people  of  the  same  nation.  If 
we  begin  with  Vindolana,  we  have  a  town  of  Grauls,  then  one 
of  Asturians,  next,  a  town  of  Dalmatians,  and  so  in  suooes- 
sion,  Dadans,  Moors,  Lergi,  (from  what  country  is  uncertwi,) 
Spaniards,  and  Thracians.  Probably  all  these  different  popula- 
tions had  adopted  Boman  manners ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
among  the  numerous  articles  found  on  the  sites  theyjoccupied, 
everything  is  purely  Boman.  Most  of  them,  however,  seem 
to  have  brought  with  them  the  reli^on  and  worship  which 
they  had  learnt  from  their  forefathers;  and  strange  indeed 
must  have  been  the  variety  of  religious  creeds  existing  contem- 
poraneously in  this  island  under  Boman  sway.  Excavations 
on  Boman  sites  have  in  general  been  rich  in  monuments  of 
religious  worship.  Almost  every  town  appears  to  have  had  its 
temples  and  altars  to  the  chief  deities  of  Bome ;  but  with  these 
we  find  a  singular  mixture  of  Eastern  deities,  and  gods  from 
Africa,  from  Grermany,  from  Gaul,  and  from  other  countries. 
We  learn  from  an  inscription  at  York,  that  a  legate  of  the  sixth 
l^on  built  in  Eburacum  a  temple  dedicated  to  Serapis.  The 
same  place  has  also  contributed  a  monument  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Mithras,  and  another  dedicated  to  the  dete  matres, 
or  popular  deities,  'of  Africa,  Italy,  and  Gaul.'  The  god 
Belatucadrus,  (probably  a  Syrian  deity,  if  not  the  same  as  Mars,) 
was  adored  on  the  banks  of  the  Irthing  in  Cumberland,  and 
at  Netherby  in  Westmoreland.  At  Chester,  there  was  a  god 
who  is  described  in  the  inscription  by  a  mixed  Boman  and  Bar- 
baric name,  Jupiter  Tanaros,  supposed  to  be  the  Teutonic  Thunr 
or  Thor.  A  cohort  of  Dacians  in  Cumberland  worshipped  a 
deity  named  Cocidius.  An  altar  has  been  found  at  Netherby 
dedicated  Deo  Mogonti;  and  one  or  two  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  dedicated  Deo  Vitiri,  —  whom  Horsley  calls  a  local 
Deity  worshipped  in  this  country.  At  Corstopitum  (Corbridge 
in  Northumberland)  have  been  found  altars  inscribed  in  Gredc 
to  the  Tyrian  Hercules  and  to  AstiM^e. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  stations  on  the 
line  of  the  Boman  Wall  and  public  roads  by  Mr.  Bruce,  place 
in  a  strong  light  this  variety  of  worship  prevailing  among  the 
Bomano-British  towns.  Altars  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  Minerva,  &a, 
prevful  everywhere,  and  all  nations  seem  to  have  agreed  in 

S'ving  the  first  honour  to  them  as  the  deities  of  all-conquering 
ome.  At  the  station  of  Maryport,  on  the  Solway  Firth,  a 
remarkably  ornamented  altar  was  found  bearing  tlie  following 
inscription :  — 
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One  drcumstunoe  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  fonubly  in  con- 
sidering this  strange  mythological  catalogue,  so  much  apparently 
out  of  place.  Amons  the  multitude  of  monuments  relating  to 
the  worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  — 
among  the  immense  niunber  of  Roman  sepulchral  interments 
which  have  been  opened  and  examined — we  have  records  of  almoet 
every  reli^on  of  the  heathen  world,  but  we  find  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  Cnristianity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  th^se 
temples  and  altars  were  standing,  and  their  worship,  no  doubt,  in 
full  vigour,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island* 
We  can  hardly  doubt  but,  that  in  the  constant  intercourse  with 
Rome,  some  traveller  or  some  soldier,  who  had  received  the 
Christian  doctrines,  must  from  time  to  time  have  found  his  way 
hither;  yet  we  feel  fully  justified  by  the  circumstance  just  men- 
tion^  in  believing  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  had  not  esta- 
blished itself  in  Roman  Britain.  How  contrary  is  this  to  the 
bold  averments  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  writers,  w;ho  would  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  Romans  left  Britain  covered  with  churches 
and  divided  into  bishops'  sees!  And  how  conformable  to  the 
statement  that  Augustine  did  not  find  a  single  Christian  either 
among  the  Romans  or  the  Saxons  in  the  South  of  England ! 

Our  information  on  the  condition  of  the  Roman  towns  in 
Britain  is  as  yet  very  scanty,  but  we  may  hope  for  further 
information  as  our  researches  are  continued.  Some  of  the  inr 
scriptions  now  known  speak  of  municipal  officers,  and  of  trade 
colleges  or  gilds.  Many  speak  of  the  erection  or  restoration 
of  temples,  baths,  and  other  public  buildings.  An  inscrip- 
tion at  Caerleon,  engraved  by  Mr.  Lee,  commemorates  the  re- 
building of  the  barracks;  and  an  inscription  at  Lanchester  in 
Durham  {Epiacum),  records  the  building  of  public  baths  and  a 
basilica.  The  Roman  towns,  with  the  exception  of  the  military 
stations,  were  not  for  some  time  protected  by  walls ;  a  circum- 
stance indicating  a  sense  of  security  beyond  what  we  should  have 
expected.  Such  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Boadicea's  revolt, 
had  been  the  case  at  first  with  Camulodunum^  Verulamium,  and 
Londinium,BXL  which  cities  were  surrounded  at  a  later  period  with 
walls  of  a  very  massive  character.  Discoveries  made  from  time  to 
time  in  London,  show  us  the  Roman  town  gradually  increasing 
from  a  comparatively  small  place  till  it  filled  the  whole  space  of  the 
present  city ;  and  it  was  only  after  it  had  reached  this  magnitude 
that  the  walls  were  erected.  Even  then,  like  most  other  stations 
placed  in  a  similar  position,  it  had  no  wall  towards  the  river ; 
but  some  excavations  near  the  Thames  have  brought  to  fight 
the  remains  of  a  wall  evidently  erected  towards  the  decline  of 
Roman  rule ;]  probably  after  some  attack  by  water  from  the 
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medicinal  baths  of  AqtuB  SoUs  (Bath)  appear  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  a  district  covered  with  handsome  mansions,  and  stretch* 
ing  uninterruptedly  to  the  bathing  tovms  on  the  southern 
coast.  The  towns  in  this  part  of  Britwi  were  distinguished  by 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  country  villas ;  and  we  need  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Professor  Buckman  and  Mr, 
Newmarch  toconvihce  them  of  the  splendour  and  riches  of  aincient 
Coriniunu 

Very  little  has  been  hitherto  written  on  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  under  the  Bomans,  and  it  is  not  till  lately  that  the 
researches  of  antiquaries  were  at  all  directed  to  this  subject.  Mr. 
Boach  Smith  has  found  in  London  traces  of  the  woollen  manu^ 
factiure ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  articles  of  other 
kinds  in  comnaon  use  were  made  in  the  island.  The  great  mass 
of  ordinary  pottery  was  formed  of  the  clay  of  the  banks  o£ 
the  Medway,  on  what  are  now  cijled  the  Upchurch  Marshes^ 
not  very  far  above  Sheemess.  Over  an  extent  of  several -miles^ 
at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  three  feet>  one  continued  layer,  in 
some  places  more  than  a  foot  thick,  of  Boman  pottery  has  been 
exhumed.  It  exbts  both  broken  and  whole,  but  chiefly  broken ; 
and  is  evidently  the  damaged  refuse  of  immense  manufactories, 
in  activity  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  Boman  rule. 
There  are  traces  of  similar  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dymchurch,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kent  To  the  late 
Mr.  Artis  we  owe  the  discovery,  at  Castor  in  Northampton- 
shire (Durobriva),  of  potteries  which  furnished  vessels  of  a 
more  ornamental  description,  with  figures  in  relief,  exhibiting 
considerable  artistic  skilL  In  this  instance  not  only  the  pot- 
tery but  the  kilns  were  found  in  a  perfect  state.  Duro^ 
briv(B  was  evidently  a  flourishing  town,  and  its  manufacturers 
most  likely,  of  a  superior  class  to  those  at  Upchurch  and 
Dymchurch.  Mr.  Artis  uncovered  numerous  houses,  many  of 
which  presented  very  handsome  pavements  and  remains  of  nrea- 
coed  walls,  and  he  gathered  together  numerous  articles  which 
showed  the  affluence  of  the  former  inhabitants.  AH  these 
formed  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  large  engravings,  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  but  which  unfortu* 
nately  were  left  without  a  descriptive  text*    In  speaking  of  the 

•  E.  Tyrell  Artis  was  a  self-educated  man,  who,  by  his  zeal  in 
antiquarian  and  scientific  pursuits,  attracted  the  attention  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Holland,  as  well  as  of  the  old  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  two  former  noblemen  procured  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  and  Geological  Societies,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  making 
him  a  life  member.     He  wanted  facility  in  committing  Lis  ideas  to 
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which  quarter  a  prevalent  wind  blows  In  this  yane7,  and  sometiibes 
with  great  violence.  The  blast  received  by  theaoi  would,  when  tiia 
wind  was  high,  be  poured  with  considerable  force  and  efieet  la^oa  tbe 
smelting  furnaces  at  the  eztremitj  of  the  tnnnels.' 

A  atill  more  remarkable  fact  (oftea  queationecl)  bat  estift* 
bliriied  by  Mr.  Bruoe's  researches)  is  the  use  of  mineral  ceat  hji 
ike  Romans  in  Britain :  — 

*  In  nearly  all  the  stations  of  the  linO)  the  ashes  of  mineral  fisel 
have  been  found ;  in  some  a  store  of  unconsumed  coal  has  been  met 
^  with,  which,  though  intended  to  give  warmth  to  the  primeval  ocen- 
pants  of  the  isthmus,  has  been  burnt  in  the  grates  of  the  modKA 
English.  In  several  places  the  source  whence  the  mineral  was  pro- 
cured  can  be  pointed  out ;  but  the  most  extensive  workings  that  X 
have  heard  of  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grindon  Lough,  near 
Sewingshields.  Not  long  ago  a  sbaf^  was  sunk,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  the  coal  which  was  supposed  to  be  below  the  surface ;  the 
projector  soon  found  that,  though  coal  had  been  there,  it  was  aH  re- 
moved.   The  ancient  workings  stretched  beneath  the  bed  of  the  lake*' 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  the  interesting  cha- 
racter of  the  recent  discoveries  relating  to  Roman  Britain,  manj 
of  which  are  laid  before  the  public  in  the  volumes  we  are  review- 
ing. It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all  nutde 
hitherto  have  been  merely  accidental ;  and  that,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  we  have  had  no  extensive  and  well-directed  excava- 
tions. For  this  purpose  a  conjunction  of  two  conditions,  which 
are  not  always  found  together,  is  required  —  the  opportunity  of 
working,  and  the  money  to  work  with.  In  some  cases  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ground  will  not  allow  it  to  be  excavated ;  and 
in  others,  though  much  less  numerous,  the  proprietor  of  the 

?*ound  has  discountenanced  the  interference  of  die  antiquary, 
his  must  be  the  reason  of  railways  having  been,  as  we  leam 
from  Mr.  Wilson,  a  principal  means  of  antiquarian  discovery  in 
Scotland.  Much  the  same  indeed  has  been  the  case  in  l^g- 
land.  The  want  of  the  necessary  funds  is  a  still  greater  im- 
pediment, and  one  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  overcome. 
Nearly  all  the  books  before  us  put  forward  claims  of  this  kind. 
At  Cirencester,  we  believe  that  for  weeks  together  hardly  a  day- 
has  passed  without  something  new  coming  to  light,  which  shows 
how  much  might  be  gained  by  more  extensive  and  systematio 
excavations ;  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  through  the  press  for 
subscriptions  to  enable  the  local  antiquaries  to  undertake  them. 
At  Caerleon  the  necessarr  works  have  generally  been  carried 
on  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  with  the  aid  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  building  and  arranging  a  museum.  But  the  fiind  being 
exhausted  before  the  work  was  completed,  its  insufficiency  ap- 
pears to  have  cast  a  damp  on  the  ardour  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
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neatly  solicited  assistance  from  the  Treasury,  towards  the  ex- 
cavations at  Lymne  (the  Partus  Lemanis),  but  without  effect 

Few  Bpot«  would  better  repay  excavation  than  the  towns  and 
stations  along  the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  the  ruins  of  which^  from 
the  wildness  of  the.  district,  have  been  less  disturbed  than  most 
other  places.  They  have  suffered  chiefl  v  in  very  recent  times^irom 
local  improvements  made  by  men  wno  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  remains  of  antiquity.  Although  we  often  listen 
with  regret  to  Mr.  Bruce's  account  of  the  depr^tions  to  whidi 
these  monuments  have  been  exposed  from  the  vandalism  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  he  astonishes  us  by  his  descriptions  of  what 
still  survives ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  desire  to  see 
something  farther  of  localities  of  which  in  a  former  lecture  oa 
this  subject  he  nssured  us,  that  'some  excavations  recently 
'  made  at  Cilurnum  and  Borcamcus  show  us  that,  were  the 
*  requisite  skill  and  labour  bestowed,  we  might  in  our  own  land 
'  walk  in  Roman  streets,  and  traverse  Roman  temples,  little 
'  inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  PompeiL'  In  the  book  we 
have  now  in  our  hand  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us  of  Housesteads 
(^Borcovictts) : — 

*  "  This,"  says  Grordon,  "  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
^*  and  magnificent  station  in  the  whole  island ; "  and  "it  is  hardlj 
**  credible  what  a  number  of  august  remains  of  the  Roman  grandeur 
^'  is  to  be  seen  here  to  this  day,  seeing  in  every  place  where  one  casts 
**  his  eye  there  is  some  curious  Roman  antiquity  to  be  seen  :  either 
**  the  marks  of  streets  and  temples  in  ruins,  or  inscriptions,  broken 
"  pillars,  statues,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  all  scatter^  along 
**  the  ground."  Stukeley,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  admiration,  deno- 
minates it  "  The  Tadmor  of  Britain."  Let  not  the  visitor,  however, 
approach  it  with  expectations  too  greatly  excited.  There  is  rery 
much  to  admire*  but  not  a  great  deal  to  strike  the  eye  at  first  sight. 
The  altars  and  sculptured  figures  which  lay  in  profusion  on  the 
ground  when  Gordon  and  Stukeley  were  there,  have  been  removed, 
but  the  ruins  of  the  place  remain  as  complete  and  vast  as  ever.  The 
city  is,  in  a  great  measure,  covered  with  its  own  debris,  but  the  ex- 

On  the  8th  of  February  last  the  National  Assembly  voted,  without 
discussion  and  almost  unanimously,  the  sum  of  sixty-one  thousand 
francs,  for  repairing  and  restoring  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Aries, 
•—  a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  uncover  and  bring  to  light  half-a-dozen 
Roman  towns  in  this  country.  An  accidental  occasion  for  very  ex- 
tensive discoveries  has  just  arisen,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  neg- 
lected by  our  local  antiquaries.  We  allude  to  the  new  sanatory  law. 
When  the  new  system  of  sewerage  is  brought  into  operation  in  cities 
and  towns  which  occupy  Roman  sites,  such  as  Lincoln,  Canterbury, 
Leicester,  &c.,  the  excavators  will  in  all  probability  reach  the  Roman 
level :  their  proceedings  must  therefore  be  carefully  watched. 
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to  it.  Its  discoverer  conceiyed  the  idea  of  maUng  one  under 
the  wall.  But^  after  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  abont 
twenty-two  feet,  without  finding  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  he  waf 
compelled  by  springs  to  abandon  Ins  operatiojua.  The  ^t- 
form  extends  beyond  the  walls  of  this  subterranean  e^fice 
on  the  longer  side  twelve  feet,  and  on  the  shorter  ten ;  so 
that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  works  on  the  exterior  is 
a  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  by  ninety-four.  In  the  autonm 
of  1843,  Mr.  Bolfe  made  excavations  round  the  building,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  an  entrance  under  the  j^tform ;  and  ha 
roent  two  months  in  the  vain  attempt  to  jpenetrate  through 
the  solid  mass  of  the  wall.  We  expect  that,  if  the  entrance  be 
ever  found,  it  will  be  by  clearing  away  the  earth  and  rabbidl 
from  the  surface  of  the  pktform.  Mr.  Smith  observe^  *  that 
'the  subterranean- building  was  constructed  for  some  eztra- 
'  ordinary  and  important  purpose  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that 
'  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  it  has  been  discovered  at  tsuj  of 

*  the  Roman  stations  in  this  country,  or,  as  far  as  can  be  asoef^ 
'  tained,  on  the  Continent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  this 
'  extensive  and  peculiar  structure  was  built  for  some  great  publia 
'  object  connected  with  the  locality,  which,  as  has  been  already 
'  shown,  was  the  chief  line  of  transit  to  and  from  Britain.  U 
'  may  'not,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  pkoe 
'  of  such  strength  and  security  may  have  served  as  an  anenal 

*  for  arms  and  other  military  equipments ;  and  it  mby  also  have 
'  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for  provisions  for  the  troops  ia 
'  emergencies,  as  well  as  a  temporary  and  occaaonal  stor^oma 
'  for  com.'  In  the  anxiety  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  this  building,  the  traces  of  the  town  of  JZaftpM^ 
which  seems  to  have  lain  over  the  fields  in  the  north  and  noitlH 
west  of  the  fortress,  have  been  rather  neglect^  The  latest  of 
Mr.  Rolfe's  discoveries,  as  recorded  in  Mr.  Smith's  booi^  is 
a  Bomah  amphitheatre  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  the  south 
of  the  station,  which  was  unexpectedly  found  to  have  been  sdr^ 
rounded  with  walls. 

The  excavations  at  Lymne  have  been  going  on  steadily  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  book,  and  have  only  been  par* 
tially  intermpted  during  the  winter.  In  most  of  the  BonoB 
towns  and  stations  the  lara;e  tiles  of  tiie  construction  M 
stamped  with  the  name  of  iae  legions  which  buiit  them ;  bat 
the  tiles  or  bricks  at  Lymne  bear  the  inscription  CLBB,  ia 
rather  late  characters.  This  Mr.  Smith  explains  with  grort 
plausibility,  as  signifying  Classici  or  classiarii  jBritanRidf'- 
the  British  marines.  In  fitct,  the  great  number  of  coins  of 
Carausius  found  here,  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  emperor^ 
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glidi  rule  no  very  long  time  ago.  The  towns  were  entirely 
peopled  by  the  conquerors :  they  alone  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing municipal  privileges  or  power :  and  the  country  was 
covered  witn  the  houses  of  gentry  and  landholders,  who  were 
all  either  descended  from  the  old  conquerors  or  new  settlers. 
The  peasantry  only  were  British,  —  that  class  who  were  in 
ancient  times  equally  slaves  under  one  race  of  rulers  or 
another,  and  who  were  only  spurred  into  insurrection  by 
political  agitators  or  by  foreign  invasions.  The  destruction  of 
one  half  of  the  Brigantes  by  LoUius  Urbicus  —  which  no 
doubt  annihilated  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  — is  a  fact  made  known 
to  us  only  by  accident ;  though  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  similar 
events  must  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  until  probably  scarcely  any  of  the  British  arisiocmoy 
was  left.  Still,  as  in  Ireland,  the  peasantry,  having  no 
attachment  to  their  lords,  were  easily  excited  to  revolt;  and  a 
successful  inroad  of  the  Caledonians  would  always  be  attended 
by  a  corresponding  agitation  among  the  Britons.  Let  us  look 
at  the  state  of  the  county  of  Wexford  in  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
and  we  shall  have  an  exact  picture  of  what  Britain  must  hav^ 
been  under  the  later  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  When 
the  latter  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  interior,  of  the 
country,  the  British  peasantry  no  doubt  rose  in  every  direction, 
not  with  any  united  plan  or  object,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder  and  devastation.  It  was  the  principle 
of  the  military  force  of  the  towns  rather  to  defend  their  several 
homes  than  to  join  with  one  another  in  one  common  efibrt. 
When  they  were  taken  by  surprise  and  the  legions  were  not  at 
hand  to  oppose  the  insurrection  in  the  field,  th^y  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  walls :  and  left  the  invaders  and  insurgents 
to  range  over  the  country  at  will,  burning  the  houses  ox  the 
gentry  and  slaughtering  all  who  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  We  find  abundant  traces  of  these  devastations  in 
the  remains  of  Roman  villas,  which  are  from  time  to  time  un- 
covered by  the  excavations  of  antiquaries,  and  which  present  all 
the  marks  of  having  been  burnt  in  a  hostile  inroad.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  the  Wexford  insurrection  in  Ireland,  towns,  when  too 
weak  to  resist,  or  which  were  delivered  up  by  treason,  will  have 
shared  the  fate  of  private  houses.  Proof  of  this  occurs  in  our 
subterraneous  researches.  The  northern  invaders  appear  to  have 
entered  usually  by  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wall,  where 
they  were  perhaps  joined  by  marauders  from  Hibemia.  In  their 
way  south,  upon  more  than  one  occasion  they  must  have  taken  by 
storm  the  Boman  town  which  occupied  the  site  now  called  Mary- 
port.     Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  from  Lysons  what  aspect  it  pre- 
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Sr  F.  Pakmre  Ium  alreadj  made  eaodlent  we  of  the  £e» 
eofefies  wliioQ  preceded  the  dste  of  his  fi^firii  ConnKmweelth, 
fa  the  du^Jter  where  he  describee  the  ceiriitiou  of  the  oonntiy 
liftBoiiiaii  proTinoe.  Hk  •ecumii  of  the  Boraea  bnildiiigs 
if  yetj  strilmi^  and  some  of  oar  reedccB  any  be  enrpriaed 
M  their  axe  end  dontioB.  '  The  comitiy  was  lepltte  with 
'the  moniuDe&te  of  Bonmi  aiagiiificenoe.  Mehwhwy  i^ 
*pealB  to  those  stitely  nniie  as  testJmotties  of  the  fimmr 
'iriadi  Britain  hud  enjoyed;  the  towem,  dM  temples,  Ae 
'theatres,  and  the  baths,  wUdi  yet  remained  nndestrojed,  ex- 
'  eited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  dmwiider  and  the 
'tfsvdkr;  and  eren  in  die  foorteenth  century,  die  edifices 
'aaed  hy  the  Bomans  wore  so  nnmeroQs  and  cnrtly,  as  afanoei 
'to  excel  any  otheis  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Nor  were  these 
'•tmctnres  amongst  the  least  inflnential  means  of  establishing 
'the  Boman  power.  Arohiteetitre,  ascaltintted  by  the  ancicBtSy 
'  WIS  not  merAj  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  art  spake  also  to 
'^  ndnd.  The  walls,  oorered  wiA  the  decrees  of  the  legis* 
'htore,  engrsTed  on  brcmse  or  scnlptored  in  diemaxUe;  the 
'  tilamphal  arches,  crowned  by  the  statoes  of  the  princes  who 
'floveiiied  the  proyince  from  the^stantqnarinal;  d»s  tessdated 
'  W,  pictored  with  the  mythology  of  the  State,  whoee  soyersigii 
'WIS  its  pontiff;  all  contriboted  to  act  upon  the  feelings  of  tM 
'  people,  and  to  impress  thon  with  respect  and  submission ;  die 
'  conquered  shared  in  the  fame,  and  were  exalted  by  the  splen- 
'door  of  the  -victors.'  Sir  F.  Palgrsre  is' equally  confidoit  in 
his  political  condudons ;.  '  As  the  fragments  of  the  ci^ital  and 
'die  mutilated  cornice,  enable  us  to  judge  that  the  forum  of 
' "  AqoB  Solis,"  was  surrounded  by  edifices,  erected  according 
'to  the  mks  which  were  exemplified  at  Treves  or  Aries ;  so 
'with  an  equal  dmree  of  mcmf  certainty,  we  are  enabled  to 
'mmsdroet  die  fabric  of  the  State,  from  yestiges  of  insdtu- 
'  tioBSb  which  formed  part  of  a  oonaistent  and  uniform  plan.' 

Sr  James  Mackintosh,  howerer,  in  a  calmer  teme^  if  mth^ 
kai  amiopriate  knowledge^  wans  us  not  to  draw  too  wide 
m  inference  from  the  character  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Bomans  in  Britain,  any  more  than  from  that  of  thttr  military 
iesds«  '  The  Boman  renudns'  (he  says)  ' seem  rather  to  in« 
'dioate  the  luxury  of  the  military  staticms,  than  any  desire  to 
'adom  their  provmce  by  civil  architecture.  .  •  .  Boman  cnl* 
'tivation  was  extended  to  it  in  a  less  degree  than  Spain  or 
'  GanL  The  writers  of  the  latter  i^rovince  were  respectable. 
'  Those  of  the  former,  the  most  fkmoos  of  their  age.  Boman 
'Britain  did  not  produce  a  mngle  literary  name.'  ^  The  notion 
Aat  the  eausidici  Britanni  might  have  made  su£Bcient  progress 
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to  be  taking  their  standard  of  eloquence  from  Boman  Graulj 
was  only  food  for  satire  in  the  age  of  JuvenaL  What  benefits 
our  ancestors  may  have  derived  at  a  later  day  from  either  Nor- 
man lawyers  or  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Borne  is  a  distinct 
question.  It  is  probably  true,  that  we  are  tasting  the  fnuts  at 
tins  daj,  of  the  imperial  care  in  providing  for  the  govemmeot 
and  pnvileges  of  towns.  *  Thirty-three  towns,  or  rather  town- 
'  ships,  were  established  in  this  island  from  Winchester  to  In- 

*  vemess,  with  various  constitutions  and  stages  of  dignity  •  •  • 

*  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  remembrance  «id  remains 
'  of  them,  contributed  to  the  formation  or  preservation  of  those 

*  elective  governments  in  towns,  which  were  the  foundations  of 
^  liberty  among  modem  nations.'  When  we  remember  diat  most 
of  the  barbaric  conquerors  of  the  west  entrusted  the  preparation 
of  their  codes  of  law  to  Roman  lawyers ;  and  are  reminded  also, 
that  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  bom  a.d.  639,  had  studied 
Boman  law  at  York,  and  that  there  is  a  description  of  the 
same  school  by  Alcuin,  in  804,  we  surely  may  eondude, — that 
a  system  so  universally  popular  was  more  widely  studied  in 
England  at  this  early  period,  and  must  have  had  a  more  poditiTe 
influence  upon  early  English  law,  than  our  legal  antiquaries 
have  as  yet  had  the  industry  or  candour  to  identify.  ^  A  pro- 
'  vince  in  which  Papinian  presided,  must  have  be^i  familiar 
'  with  Boman  law.' 


Aet.  VIII.  —  History'  of  Greece.     By  Gbobge  Gbote,  Esq. 
Vols.  VIL  and  VIII.     1850.     8vo. 

ly^B.  Gbotb  has  only  advanced  two  volumes  since  we  last 
spoke  with  him :  but  most  readers,  we  thin^  will  feel 
that  the  progress  he  has  really  made  is  very  oonnderable.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  despatched  a  larger  portion  of  time  within  the 
-sMie  compass :  on  the  contrary,  the  narrative  lengthras  per- 
ceptibly as  it  proceeds,  and  the  eighth  volume,  originally 
proposed  as  the  limit  of  the  whole  work,  terminates  at  a  point 
which  stands  but  little  more  than  half  way  in  the  story  as 
treated  by  its  last  exponent.  Bishop  Thiriwall.  But  the 
interest  of  a  history  is  not  to  be  measured  by  space  of  time :  and 
the  writer  who  has  to  follow  Thucydides*  at  the  distance  of  two 

^  Mr.  Cobden^  not  many  months  since,  talked  to  his  hearers  at  the 
Manchester  Athenseum  about  *  the  whole  of  the  historical  woHls  of 
*  Thucydides.'  As  he  professed  to  weigh  this  voluminous  cargo^  in 
respect  of  its  practical  utility  to  an  Englishman  of  the  present  daj, 
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of  pith  and  moment  to  describe,  and  excellent  autfaoritiea  to  rdy 
on,  to  any  successes  which  he  may  have  achieved  earlier  in  tlM 
day  by  scrutimzing  the  Messenian  wars,  or  discusmng  the  insti- 
tations  of  Solon.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I:^  has  now 
developed  any  peculiar  power  which  he  had  been  previously 
prevented  from  displaying.  Feeling  as  we  do  that  no  writer  of 
our  times  can  better  afford  to  dispense  with  inappropriate  com- 
pliments,  we  do  not  chum  for  him  any  marked  nanative  abiliiy^ 
or  assert,  in  common  critical  pariance>  that  his  style  improves  aa 
he  goes  on.  He  recounts  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Arginussa  as 
he  recounted  the  Hellenic  leg^ids,  the  difference  bdng  that  the 
modem  business-like  language,  half  scientific,  half  coUoqukJ, 
which  serves  to  give  a  suitable  notion  of  a  great  political  cnaia, 
is  perceived  to  be  out  of  plaoe  when  applied  to  the  fiur 
humanities  of  classical  mythology.  The  narrative  itself  is  not 
that  of  an  acoompUshed  artist,  but  of  a  practical  man.  He 
speaks  of  the  execution  of  the  ten  generals  much  as  he  might 
have  spoken  of  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  bringing  out  the 
facts  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  pointing  his  moral  by 
weighty  and  impressive  considerations,  whidi  a  mere  writer 
would  probably  have  di^K>sed  of  by  some  other  means.  It  is 
this  thoroughly  practical  character,  indeecl,  which  gives  its 
charm  to  the  whde  book,  considered  as  a  literary  work.  The 
author  is  perceived  to  be  iiiU  o£  his  subject,  and  full  too  of  all 
accessary  knowledge  which  the  history  of  other  countries,  and 
other  times,  as  well  as  his  own  experience  can  supply.  The 
mixture  of  disquidtion  with  narrative,  strictly  so  called,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  process  naturally  going  on  in  the  mind  o£  the 
reader,  who  feels  that  what  is  said  appears  as  he  himself  might 
have  said  it,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  requisite  opportunities  for 
such  a  labour.  In  this  req>ect  Mr.  Grrote  is  not  imworthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  original  Thucydides,  as  the  natural 
representative  of  the  intelligence  and  education  of  his  time,  ex- 
pressing his  views  in  the  readiest  and  most  unaffected  manner; 
-though  the  contrast  between  the  prolixity  of  the  modem  utili- 
tarian, who  *has  no  time  to  make  short  cuts '  to  his  object,  and 
the  compressedness  of  the  ancient,  *  always  crowding  upon  him- 
<  sdf,'  is  sufficiently  curious,  and  we  may  add,  not  uninstruotive. 
Even  the  mere  style  of  the  book,  the  wording  and  turn  of  the 
sent^ioes,  obvious  as  it  is  on  the  surface  to  the  plainest  critical 
objections,  is  seen  in  the  long  run  to  have  a  felicity  which 
greater  brilliancy  and  gracefumess  of  composition  might  have 
miled  to  realise.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  it  terser 
or  purer  than  the  tenour  of  ordinary  conversation ;  and  for  fhat 
very  reason  it  forms  a  transparent  medium  for  transmitting  the 
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note  to  one  of  his  earliest  chapters^  he  mentions,  as  an  un- 
questionable truth,  M.  Comte's  cardinal  *  doctrine  of  the  three 
<  succes^ye  stages  of  the  human  mind  in  reference  to  scientific 
'  study,  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positire.* 
This  doctrine,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  insisted  on  by  its  pro- 
mulgators, not  as  applicable  merely  to  ordinary  physics,  but  as 
the  'fundamental  law  of  mental  eyolution;'    and  the  nisus, 
which  issued  in  its  discoyery,  seems  to  haye  originated  in  the 
special   necessity  of  proyiding  a  method  for  social  science* 
Acknowledging  it  as  an  hbtorical  fact,  and  employing  it  as  a 
solution  of  the  deyelopmcnt  of  the  Greek  mind,  Mr.  Grote  is 
naturally  led  to  adopt  it  as  a  law  for  his  own  guidance,  and  to 
see  in  positive  inquiry  the  latest  and  most  perfect  birth  of  time. 
Few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  his  book  than  the  total 
absence  of  the  theological  spirit,  which  refers  eyents  to  pro- 
vidential agency,  instewl  of  tracing  them  to  what  are  ordinarily 
called  second  causes, — a  fact  which,  whatever  else  it  may  prove, 
is  at  any  rate  si^ificant  as  to  the  intellectual  position  he  has 
taken  up.     Nor  is  he  more  solicitous  to  occupy  a  metaphysical 
ground,  and  explain  history,  a  priori^  by  the  supposed  operatioa 
of  essential  powers,  whether  conceived  of  modestly  as  abstract 
principles,  or  realised  with  that  startling  dbtinctness  of  personi- 
fication which  a  German  admires  in  Heel's  prose,  and   an 
Englishman  scarcely  tolerates  in  Shelley's  poetry.     Every  ps^ 
bears  the  marks  of  a  thoroughly  positive  habit  of  mind,  exhibit- 
ing a  Newtonian  disdain  of  mere  hypotheses,  and  seeking  ^  to 
astonish,  not  by  ingenuity,  but  by  completeness  and  universality 
of  knowledge.  His  treatment  of  the  legendary  period  of  Greece, 
in  his  earlier  volumes,  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
discuss  on  its  own  merits,  is  a  specific  instance  of  this  pecu- 
liarity.    It  would  of  course  be  a  misnomer  to  suppose  that  the 
Citive  method  necessarily  obliges  an  inquirer  to  for^;o  the 
^)e  of  extracting  historical  truth  from  fable,  and  to  reg^  the 
legend  simply  as  a  legend.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  do  so  by  the  attention  which  it  enforces  to  the 
laws  of  physical  investigation,  and  the  rigour  with  which  it  ex- 
cludes those  considerations  which  generally  tempt  men  to  fill  up 
blanks  in  history  by  the  help  of  their  own  theories.     That  Mr. 
Grote's  work  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  positive  view 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  hazardous  to  affirm, —  since  a 
human  science,  like  history,  must  always  be  expected  to  give  far 
more  scope  for  popular  looseness  of  reasoning,  and  vicious  meta- 
physical notions  than  natural  philosophy  can  ever  have  done 
even  in  the  days  of  the  schoolmen :  a  point  which  will  perhaps 
become  clearer  as  we  proceed.     But  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
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problems  which  they  have  to  solve,  and  do  not  introduce  cea* 
siderations  for  which  a  warrant  has  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Besides,  the  radical  difference  of  object,  which  prevents  it  firoia 
making  common  t^iuse  with  other  kinds  of  inquiry,  {advents  it 
no  lesd  from  being  necessarily  at  war  with  them.  It  may  have 
advantages  which  they  have  not ;  but  these  by  so  means  eeciB« 
it  an  exclusive  right  to  attention.  Hie  question 'of  right  has  to 
be  tried  in  another  Court,  in  which  it  appears  not  as'  a  ju^e 
but  as^  a  contending  X)arty.  All  that  it  can  do  of  itsdf  is  to 
iniite  cultivation  by  the  promise  of  more  substantial  proceeds 
than  its  rivals  can  at  present  hold  out;  and  the  force  of  its 
representations  will  depend  on  the  minds  which  it  addresseSi; 
Properly  understood,  it  makes  no  claim  to  absolute  intellectual 
dominion,  but  merely  relies  on  those  arguments  whidi  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  strength  of  practical  men  against  ideaUsts. 
It  is  in  this  light,  we  venture  to  say,  tiiat  Mr.  Grote's  wotIc- 
will  be' regarded  by  an  unbiassed  reader.  The  absence  of  eac*^ 
pressions  or  statements  indicative  of  theological  belief,  will  be 
looked  upon  not  as  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  but  as  an  omisaioii 
which  might  have  been  dictated  even  to  a  divine  by  the  Chrift^ 
tian  virtue  of  soberness  of  mind.  Those  who  remark  a  de- 
ficiency in  theory  will  set  it  down  to  the  taste  and  temperament 
of  -the  writer,  rather^  than  to  his  adoption  of  principles  which 
fbrbid  the  use  of  hypotheses  to  the  learned  as  well  as  to  tibe 
unlearned.  They  will  judge  him  as  they  judge  other  eminent 
authors,  by  what  he  has  done,  not  by  what  he  has  failed  to  do ; 
and  recognising  hhn  as  a  disciple  of  the  philosophy  of  fruity 
will  feel  that  no  historian  has  better  qualified  himself  for 
assisting  at  the  Baconian  vintage,  the  deaning  of  the  grapes  of 
knowledge,  whidi  forms  the  reward  of  the  careful  and  patient 
cultivator. 

"  Leaving  tibis  high  ground,  on  which  we  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  t(Hich,  we  come  to  another  aspect  of  Mr.  Grote's  histoiy, 
^\&}si  will  probably  be  more  interesting  to  the  majcnity  of  ohf 
r^ttJers — the  political.  We  scarcely  know  what  M.  Comte, 
who  seems  to  regard  modem  liberal  opinions  as  a  vicious  nuiBs 
of  metaphysical  abstractions,  will  say  to  nis  disciple's  appUcationa 
of  the  doctrine  critique.  To  us,  however^  they  seem  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  work,  be  their  bearing  on 
its  scientific  pretensions  what  it  may;  and  indeed  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  a  practical  Englishman  of 
the  best  sort  will  convert  the  past  into  a  means  of  instruction 
for  the  present.  Since  Dr.  Arnold's  History  of  Borne  no  suck 
attempt  has  been  made  to  view  the  ancient  world  by  the  light 
of  contemporary  political  experience;  and  Mr.  Grote's  teaclmig 
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ance  with  detail.  He  has  stadied  politics  as  a  science,  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  subordinate  sciences  which  minister  to  it,  with 
a  zeal  which  the  occasions  of  political  life  may  have  stimulated, 
but  which  must  have  been  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  innate 
aptitude  and  love  fbr  the  subject.  Technicality  and  precision 
are  attributes  which  belong  to  him  as  a  doctrinaire  no  less  than 
as  a  man  of  business ;  contrasting  strongly  with  that  indefinite- 
ness  and  uncertiunty  of  tone  which  speculative  deficiency  and 
absorption  in  moral  subjects  tend  almost  unavoidably  to  produce 
in  the  political  views  even  of  the  most  liberal  English  theo- 
logian. Still,  where  we  have  two  such  eminent. examples  of 
success  amid  a  crowd  of  failures,  we  will  not  be  so  impolidc  or 
ungrateful  as  to  separate  them  broadly  from  each  other  by  mi 
invidious  comparison  of  their  respective  works,  so  long  as  it  is 
open  to  us  to  class  them  together  as  having  similar  conceptioas 
of  the  task  before  them,  and  see  in  the  History  of  Greece  an 
adequate  realisation  of  the  sketch  drawn  out  in  the  Oxford 
Lectures  on  Modern  History. 

If  a  historian  is  to  be  a  politician,  it  seems  to  follow  aLnost 
as  a  matter  of  necessify,  that  he  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  a  party  man.  Dr.  Arnold  perceived  this,  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  mean  to  anticipate  opposition  by  selecting  a  crucial  in- 
stance, when  he  spoke  of  Mitford  as  on  author  who  has  been 
preserved,  in  spite  of  his  defects,  by  the  salt  of  his  political  zesL 
Certainly  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  can  impart  a  con- 
temporary interest  to  the  politics  of  past  times  without  a  sym- 
pathy more  or  less  pronounced  with  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
of  his  day.  Hegel,  we  believe,  in  discussing  the  very  events 
with  which  Mr.  Grote  has  last  been  occupied,  contrived  to  hold 
the  balance  with  judicial  impartiality  between  Socrates  and 
iJiose  who  condemned  him,  representing  the  victim  as  neces- 
sarily sacrificed  in  the  collision  between  the  old  and  the  new : 
but  such  lofty  serenity  of  contemplation  is  not  to  be  expected, 
perhaps  not  to  be  desired,  from  an  Enjglishman  and  a  non-tran- 
scendentolist.  No  one  has  left  more  earnest  warnings  against 
the  dangers  of  party-spirit  than  Dr.  Arnold ;  yet,  in  redudng 
his  theonr  to  practice,  he  naturally  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
take  a  side  in  each  of  the  great  questions  that  came  bef(M:e  him, 
and  in  judging  of  others  he  plainly  felt  the  necessity  of  some- 
times tolerating  the  abuse  for  the  sake  of  the  use.  In  short,  we 
know  no  cose  where  literary  ability  and  keenness  of  perc^tion, 
unassisted  by  personal  bins,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  history,  the  political  interest  of  which  is  real  and 
permanent.  It  has  been  a  common  plan  with  critics  to  laud 
Thucydides  for  his  impartiality ;  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Grote,  we 
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should  tell  his  story  without  bias,  but  tlmt  he  shouhl  wiile  Uka 
a  nmn  oonscbus  of  his  liability  to  be  swayed  in  this  or  thai 
direction^— «so  that  they  may  be  better  abl^to  eliminate,  eaiAia 
his  own  way,  the  dbturbing  element,  and  dbtinguish  the  tcema 
whidi  require  to  be  transla^  into  another  language  from  dioso 
which  are  to  remain  oonstant  The  conclusion  may  appew  a 
humiliating  one,  to  persons  who  desire  the  credit  of  teachiny,  ot 
the  satisfaction  of  learning,  abscdute  truth  in  matters  politwdis 
but  so  it  is.  Others,  we  trusty  there  are,  who  wHl  see  in  it  a 
mere  applioation  of  the  liberal  maxim  which,  by  disallowing  ^ 
exdusiYe  pretensions  of  any  one  instructor,  aecuies  a  sectional 
jurisdiction  to  each.  M.  Comte  may  condemn  our  doctrine  as 
anarchical :  but  Mr.  Ghrote  is  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of  tfaa 
philosqihy  of  toleration  to  be  entitled  to  comphun,  if  we  treal 
him  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  the  States  and  Statesmea 
of  Gb^ece. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is  during  the  administratkm 
of  Pericles,  and  the  Pdoponnesian  War,  that  Grecian  histoiy 
first  begins  to  acquire  the  peculiar  interest  of  modem  pac^ 
struggles.  Accordingly  it  is  in  the  volumes  befbr^  us,  takeai  ia 
oonnexion  with  their  immediate  predecessor,  on  wbidi  we-weia 
scarody  able  to  bestow  ev^i  the  most  pasai^  glancein  car 
former  notice,  that  Mr.  Ghrote's  qualifications  as  a  pdlitteal  or 
party  historian  are  most  prominently  displayed.  The  admitaUs 
chapter  on  die  Greek  de^>ots  at  the  opening  of  the  third  vobme^ 
and  the  view  of  the  revolution*  under  Clistfaenes  in  the  fimrtk^ 
showed  us  what  we  had  to  eicpect  when  the  nature  of  thasab* 
ject  should  call  out  his  personal  feelings,  and  the  existence  of 
contemporary  records  enable  him  to  pass  from  dissertation  into 
narrative;  and  nmilar  praise  is  due  to  the  account  of  PteiGhs 
and  his  changes,  with  which  the  fifth  volume  condudeSi  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  another 
to  exhibit  it  in  its  actual  working :  one  thing  to  remark  casoaUy 
on  the  andogy  between  the  demagogue  and  the  0|q)oatiHi 
speaker,  and  another  to  show  how  the  character  and  eondoet  of 
the  popular  leader  at  Athens  may  be  vindicated,  if  nrazded  ia 
the  li^t  of  this  eniggestion.  The  « rdialnlitation  of  Cuaon '  wai 
a  work  which  Mr.  Grote  might  have  been  expected  to  undep^ 
take,  both  from  his  general  predilections  and  from  the  imfdiei 
promise  just  alluded  to.  Yet,  after  studying  it,  it  is  impootUs 
not  to  feel  that  the  merit  oonmsts,  not  so  much  in  a  fiDrtuai^ 
eq}ergu,  bb  in  the  ability  with  which  evidence  is  sifted,  and  fiusts 
arrayed  in  support  of  a  forgone  condusion.  In  any  case,  thi 
undoubted  novelty  of  the  position  seems  to  call  for  an  ex* 
amination  at  length ;  and  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunify  of 
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eyents  of  his  time  must  necessarily  be^  whatever  his  nobleness 
of  mind  or  depth  of  thought  Aristophanes,  if  good  for  any- 
thing, was  as  good  against  Socrates  as  against  Cleon ;  bein^ 
in  fact,  from  his  intellectual  and  social  position,  as  fair  a  judge 
of  both,  as  Theodore  Hook  of  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  theology  of  Dr.  Arnold.  No  word  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  Cleon's  friends,  to  show  how  he  really  appeared  to  the 
party  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  led ;  and  the  same  causes 
whidi  prevented  the  multiplication  of  contemporary  documents 
in  ancient  times,  tended  to  impur  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
verdict  of  posterity ;  till  at  last,  when  we  come  down  to  Plutarch, 
the  few  additional  facts  which  we  gain  are  almost  utterly  value- 
less, unless  we  are  ourselves  prepared  to  go  through  the  process 
of  historical  criticism  in  aU  its  stages.  At  any  rate  the  general 
value  of  the  case  made  out,  might  have  been  more  considerately 
appreciated  by  men  who  had  modem  lights  to  guide  them.  Cleon 
was  said  to  have  been  a  violent  and  unprincipled  deoldmer ;  and 
they  knew  what  was  meant  by  violent  and  unprincipled  declama- 
tion in  their  own  day.  He  had  raised  himself  to  political  import- 
ance by  his  wealth ;  and  they  knew  what  were  the  good  ana  bad 
sides  of  a  commercial  aristocracy.  He  was  vulgar  and  boisterous 
in  his  manner;  and  they  knew  what  deficiencies  were  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  class,  and  how  far  the  opposite 
party  was  likely  to  overrate  them.  The  very  use  whick  was 
made  of  hb  name,  as  a  synonyme  for  modem  demagomsm,  might 
of  itself  have  taught  them  better.  When  they  heard  O'Connell 
nK>ken  of  as  the  modem  Cleon,  they  might  have  recollected 
that  the  ^  biff  be^arman '  was  not  the  only  name  by  which  the 
political  wond  recognised  the  great  agitator. 

We  see,  then,  that  Mr.  Grote,  in  asking  us  to  reconsider  our 
judgment  of  Cleon,  has  an  antecedent  probability  in  hb  favour, 
no  less  imposing  than  that  which  has  been  commonly  believed 
to  be  all-powerful  in  the  other  direction.  Nor  does  his  case 
appear  to  break  down  when  he  comes  to  grapple  more  closely 
with  the  facts.  He  proceeds  to  impugn  the  evidence  of  Thucy* 
dides  on  the  further  ground,  that  the  historian  was  pr^udiced 
against  the  demagogue  who  had  been  the  author  of  his  banish- 
ment ;  a  fact  which  would  naturallv  account  for  the  contemptuous 
tone  invariably  adopted  throughout  the  history  in  speaking 
of  Cleon.  This  argument  has  been  said — very  unreasonably^ 
we  think  —  to  run  in  a  circle,  as  if  two  probabilities  could  not 
be  used  to  strengthen  each  other.  To  us  it  appears  a  perfectly 
legitimate  employment  of  historical  hypothesis,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  absolute  conclusiveness.  Marcellinus,  from  whose 
life  of  Thucydides  the  statement  is  taken,  may  not  be  a  very 
high  authority ;  but  his  assertion  is  remarkably  explicit,  is  not 
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and  altogether  well  adapted  to  weigh  with  a  cultivated  audienoe  ; 
80  that  we  must  either  suppose  Thucydides  to  have  violated  bla-* 
torical  and  dramatic  propriety,  or  must  be  pr^^ared  to  modify  the 
view  with  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  so  resolutely  identified  him-* 
self.   Cleon's  treatment  of  the  Laoedsmcmian  ambassadors  Mr. 
Grote  willingly  gives  up :  feeling  as  we  do  that  in  a  conmionrr 
wealth,  where  publicity  is  the  oider  of  the  day,  grave  abuses  of 
the  privilege  may  occur  without  reflecting  any  peculiar  discredit 
<ni  the  poutician  who  commits  them.     We  wish  be  had  shown 
the  like  forbearance  in  speaking  of  the  subsequent  proceedings 
about  Pylo6»  where  it  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  Be% 
up  a  defence,  without  injuring  bis  cause  by  over-statement.     If 
the  account  of  Thucydidjes  is  to  be  taken  as  in  every  wa^  cor- 
responding to  the  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was 
aomething  more  than  personal  merit  or  prudent  fores^it  which 
enabled  Cleon  to  fulfil  the  diarge  thrust  upon  lum.   ^Hie  under* 
taking  may  have  been  a  feasible  one,  but  he  was  not  the  man  iit 
whose  bands  it  could  be  expected,  to  pro^r.     His  true  sphere, 
as  Mr.  Grote  has  elsewhere  pointed  out,  was  not  the  field,  bc^ 
the  assembly,  thou^  be  may  not  always  have  been  able  to  dd* 
(dine  those  sterner  duties  which  public  opinion  at  Ath^is  seema 
to  have  exacted  from  every  bond  fide  aspirant  after  political 
fame.     We  need  not  blame  him  for  seeking  to  decline  the  offiar 
which  his  unguarded  language  provoked,  any  more  than  we  nee4 
seriously  condemn  his  opponents  for  availing  themselves  of  tk^ 
advantage  which  he  afibrded  to  them :  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  after  this  it  pan  have  been  no  disparagement  to  him  to  dwell 
chiefly  <»i  the  good  fortune  which,  by  bles^g  bim  with  a  dis* 
tiBgmshed  colleague  and  other  favourable  contingencies,  enabled 
him  to  0^  through  the  affiur  creditably,  instead  of  failing 
through  his  personal  inoompetency,  as  was  apparently  die  eaa# 
at  Anf^ypolis.     Thucydides,  as  usual^  looks  at  the  prooeediilg 
from  his  own  point  of  view ;  and  writers  like  Mitfprd,  who  hfi¥# 
followed  him,  have  been  inconsistent  with  themselves  and  with 
{probability,  in  their  eagerness  to  blacken  the  character  whiob 
tii^  hated.     The  aspect  on  which  Aristophanes  has  fixed  is  not 
incompatible  witli  that  taken  by  Thuoydides,  who,  as  Mr.  Grote 
should  have  remembered,  is  equally  one  of  ^  the  laughers  after 
^  the  fact ; '.  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  quite  independent  of  and  tin* 
connected  with  it;  so  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  may  fairly 
aargne  that  whatever  maybe  the  force  of  the  two  chu^gesj  neither 
the  one  ncnr  the  other  is  such  as  would  nec0s$aribf  occur  even  tp 
a  prejudiced  witness.     Still,  though  we  need  not  beUeve  that 
w  Athenians  pressed  on  the  matter^  merely  as  a  joke,  te 
damage  ainan  whose  influence  with  thfion  is  just  before  aaid  to 
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have  only  to  remark,  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  war 
quite  bears  out  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
spective parties.     With  regard  to  Cleon's   own  conduct   at 
Amphipolis,  Mr.  Grote  merely  puts  in  a  plea  of  guilty,  hoping 
that  his  client  may  be  recommended  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
havinff  done  no  more  than  other  incompetent  men  would  have 
done  m  the  face  of  a  disaffected  soldiery  and  a  powerfiil  enemy* 
No  other  alternative  seems  to  be  left  to  those  who  accept  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides :  and,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
verdict  will  bear  lightly  on  one  who  had  to  be  judg^,  not  by 
his  military,  but  by  his  political  merits.   It  may  be  worth  while^ 
however,  to  observe,  especially  as  the  point  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Grote,  that  gross  cowardice  and  inaptitude  for 
command  are  not  included  among  the  catalogue  of  misdeeds 
which  Aristophanes  imputes  to  Cleon.     As  in  the  Knights  we 
hear  much  of  Cleon's  knaverv  in  the  matter  of  Pylos,  but 
nothing  of  his  ludicrous  inefficiency ;  so  in  the  Peace  his  death 
is  mentioned  along  with  that  of  Brasidas  solely  to  show  that  the 
two  great  promoting  causes  of  the  war  had  been  removed,  with- 
out a  word  about  ms  misconduct  in  the  action.     The  poet  had 
no  occasion  to  panegyrise  the  Spartan  general :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  throughout  his  works  he  contrives 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  fixing  on  his  old  enemy  a  fresh  stigma, 
of  which  he  already  knew  the  capabilities,  having  applied  it 
successfully  to  others.     Though  he  affects  to  spare  the  dead 
man,  he  does  not  dismiss  him  without  a  few  contemptuous  lines ; 
and  one  of  these  would  have  been  sufficient  to  associate  for 
ever  the  names  of  Cleon  and  Cleonymus.     We  do  not  see  how 
^o  account  for  this  forbearance,  except  by  supposing  that  Cleon's 
deficiency  was  less  palpable  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
than  to  the  experienced  judgment  of  Thucydides.     It  woidd 
seem  that  they  regarded  him,  even  in  their  bitterest  moments, 
simply  as  a  popular  leader,  attributing  to  him  all  the  sins,  actual 
and  possible,  of  his  class,  and  taciuy  acquitting  him  of  any 
Airther  charges,  either  as  unproved  or  as  really  irrelevant 

Such  is  our  summary  of  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Grote's 
plea,  amended  as  we  should  wish  to  see  them  amended.  It 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  them  in  detail  with  the 
previous  vindication  of  Cleon  by  Droysen,  the  German  translator 
of  Aristophanes,  whose  perverseness  in  defending  the  indefen- 
sible so  much  scandalises  the  intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  Dr. 
Thirl  wall.  In  one  respect  Droysen's  opinion  is  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two,  as  it  is  no  predilection  for  Athens,  but  rather  a  strong 
repugnance  to  her,  which  induces  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Cleon,  whom  he  praises  for  having  faithfiOly  developed  the 
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Orote  to  be  lieard  on  Cleon's  bdudf,  jMroceeded  oir  ^  n^ 
Iporition,  that  where  political  matte's  are  eoneemed  ih»  suae 
Ustory  will  be  differently  written  awl  difl^mitly  read  hf 
Afferent  persona.    Roman  CathoUcs  oonld  not  be  expeoltd 
to  be  content  till  they  had  a  hSBtoriaa  of  their  own  inr  Da 
liingard.    When  the  dog  bit  the  Bishop  of  Ixmdcm,  Suhef 
Smith  pleasantly  obeery^,  that  he  ehonld  like  to  hew  iiM 
dog's  story.     It  is  by  perceiving  the  similarity  of  Cleea^ 
porition  to  that  of  others^  of  whom  we  know  two  tsjunoai 
to  have  been  entertained,  that  we  come  to  adEmt-  tiie  poeai- 
bility  of  reversing  a  deciaon  which  at  first  s^t  iqipetts  i» 
be  as  unequivocal  as  it  is  unanimous.    But  for  our  expenenee 
of  the  power  of  party^sfmit  to  disturb  the  judgment,  we  ibouH 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  joint  evidence  of  AriatophaiMlB 
and  Thucydides.     To  balance  their  supposed  bias,  we  feel  it  to 
be  of  importance  that  the  fiicts  should  be  reviewed!^  an  his- 
torian of  opponte'  leanings ;  and  thus  Mr.  GfoteVi  judgmeot 
derives  a  value,  not  only  from  his  ^reat  knowledge,  but  ate 
firom  his  prgudices.     But  though  this  mettiod  el  difieDranoe  is 
avoWUly  introduced  as  a  corrective,  yet  it  is  not  calculated  to 
produce  absolute  correctness,  even  in  the  decision  <tf  a  ciitie, 
who  is  bound  to  decide  i^r  hearmg  both  ndes.     Some  4^m 
points  the  v^  completeness  of  the  investigation  will  generalfy 
be  found  to  clear  up,  so  as  to  aflbrd  no  rewBonable  grounds  to 
question  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  litigants.     But,  as  a  gensial 
nile,  it  is  not  the  agreement  of  the  two  parties  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  as  the  practical  result,  but  their  better  mutasl 
understanding.     We  are  not  aware  that  a  mgle  passige  ia 
Cleon's  life  can  be  said  to  be  removed  from  the  danger  at  mis- 
construction, even  by  a  fair-minded  opponent.     To  those  who 
think  ill  of  the  Athenian  populace,  and  consider  the  title  of 
demagogue  a  condemnation  m  itself,  the  old  account  will  rsmsk 
as  <»edible  as  ever ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  shake  this  bdirf  flo 
long  as  liberal  thinkers  themsdves  are  compelled  to  admit  tint 
a  worthless  popular  leader  is  not  abstractedly  an  imposmbilky* 
What  Mr.  Grote  in  our  judgment  has  accomplished  is,  to  sbw 
that  there  is  nothing  so  special  in  Cleon's  case  as  excq^ 
him  from  the  number  of  those  who,  being  political  dmracters, 
must  be  judged  by  thdr  principles  as  wdl  as  by  their  actioot. 
Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  we  think  this  a  slight  thing  to 
have  done^     Hie  mere  ojemt^  might  have  occurred  to  many,  as 
it  i»obably  has  occurred  to  some,  onlv  to  be  discarded;  but 
every  <me  could  not  have  justified  it  by  a  sucoeffirful  develop- 
ment in  detaiL     Droysen's  endeavour,  though  unquestiootbiy 
meritorious,  is  carried  out  willi  too  li^e  fMredsion  and  definiteness 
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(hould^  however,  not  be  doing 
^cd  satisfied  with  remarking 
ion  him,  without  at  the  same 
bw  much  he  has  been  able  to 
tiave  said  more  than  once,  the 
IB  is  to  follow  him  in  detail, 
iiy  multiply  the  occasions  on 
nth  him. 

lixty-seventh  chapter  without 
d  much  from  being  discussed 
-prepossessions.     In  England, 
it  from  a  moral  or  politico- 
metaphysical, — point  of  view, 
ed  himself  with  a  somewhat 
uage,  apparently  considering 
:e  a  fresh  survey  of  the  facts. 
X)rical  investigation  had  been 
aken  it.    If,  as  we  have  sur- 
vive an  impulse  to  the  inquiry, 
it  he  has  conducted  it  in  the 
ong  in  the  positive  tendency, 
ithorities,  and  endeavours  to 
im  a  separate  examination  of 
successful  or  not,  can  hardly 
in  the  aspect  of  the  case.     It 
by  undoubted  evidence,  that 
aarily  at  least,  a  class  of  men, 
ad  Plato  no  less  than  Gorgias 
rent  notion  of  the  modes  and 
latever  we  may  believe  the 
m.  We  see  that  to  the  eye  of 
the  rhetorician  appeared  to 
and  this  prima  facie  identity 
of  the  relation  between  the 
t  may  urge  that  his  concern 

•  attacked  as  such  by  Plato, 
ite  to  justify  a  common  trial, 
vccepting  the  issue  tendered, 
'.•  say.  He  shows  that  the 
>h  the  sophists  was  that  of  a 
>atuitous   talker  with   paid 

•  d  men,  of  an  irreconcilable 
I  its  spirit  —  considerations 
•ng  the  strength  of  his  Ian- 

to  which  it  can  fairly  be 
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The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other  great  insttfnce  in 
which  Mr.  Grote  has  sought  his  clients  among  parties  already 
condemned^ — we  mean  the  Sophists.     There  is  some  superficial 
difference  between  the  cases,  as  in  the  latter  he  appears  almost 
entirely  unconscious  of  any  bias,  defending  the  prisoners  on  the 
ground  of  simple  justice,  not  on  the  ments  of  their  opinions; 
and,  in  fact,  denying  that  they  can  be  said,  as  a  class,  to  have 
had  any  distinguishing  opinions  at  all,  so  that  thdr  condeoma* 
tion  has  been  not  so  much  an  act  of  party  tyranny  as  a  pure 
mistake.     We  suspect,  however,  that  the  original  presumption 
which  gives  plausibility  to  bis  defence  here,  as  before,  arises  out 
of  the  belief  that  the  question  is  essentially  one  of  party.    We 
find  the  sophists  uniformly  decried  on  the  sanie  grounds  which 
are  taken  agtunst  the  holders  of  particular  opimons  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  we  find,  also,  that  modem  writers  have  perceived 
this  analogy,  and  have  used  it  freely  as  a  weapon  agamst  their 
opponents ;  and  we  conclude,  not  that  the  application  ^rings 
from  a  misconception,  wilful  or  otherwise,  but  that  there  is  a 
double-edged  justice  in  it,  and  that  as  the  sophists  of  die  nine- 
teenth century  are  not  to  be  judged  from  hostile  representatioqi^ 
some  excuse  may  possibly  be  to  be  made  for  theur  prototypes. 
By  proving  the  sophists  to  have  been  really  professiomd  teachers 
for  practic^  life,  Mr.  Grote  has  not  precluded  all  controversy 
as  to  the  quality  of  their  influence.     Mr.  Maurice,  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  *  Essay  on  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,' 
has  already  shown  that  they  may  be  condemned  just  as  easily 
on  the  new  pleadings  as  on  the  old,  turning  the  very  fiu^t  of 
their  practical  professions  into  a  charge  against  them,  and  infer- 
ring from  their  specific  differences  the  vride-spread  nature  of  the 
evil  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  fostered.     If  they  were  the 
teachers  of  their  age,  and  not  its  reformers,  the  opinions  enter- 
tained respecting  them  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
age  is  estimated,  as  well  in  its  tendencies  as  in  its  characteristics. 
THie  question  which  Mr.  Disraeli  puts  in  Tancred^  *  Progress  firom 

*  what  and  to  what?'  will  naturally  occur  in  speaking  of  men 
admitted  to  have  been  the  legists  if  not  the  l^isfators  of  a  state 
of  society  which  had  its  banning  and  its  end.  Our  plan 
does  not  lead  us  to  discuss  this  question,  but  only  to  call 

*  Shilletoor  Grote  ?'  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate,  though  pos* 
sibly  less  imposing,  title.  Colonel  Mure  also  has  l^n  entering  into 
controversy  with  Mr.  Grote  upon  some  minor  matt^ :  we  wiSi,  f<ff 
the  sake  of  good  scholarship  and  good  manners,  that  Mr.  Shilleto  had 
conducted  his  argument  with  the  same  grave  respect  for  himself  and 
his  opponent.  It  would  not  have  been  required  of  him  to  pay  a  single 
compliment  or  abjure  a  single  pr^udice. 
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Adopted  ^by  a  modem  student  of  history.     StUl,  this  does  not 
itneet  the  difficulties  of  those  who  feel  that  the  primaiy  objects 
of  Socrates  and  his  disciple  were  morale  and  who^  conseqaentljr, 
look  with  more  than  suspicion  on  the  system  which  th^  opposed. 
Accordingly  the  question  is  raised,  what  was  the  etibical  cha* 
racter  of  the  sophistic  teaching  ?    Here  Mr.  Grote  exerts  him- 
self with  considerable  effect,  to  show  that  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  clients  in  modem  times  is  inconsistent  with  wimt 
lire  know  of  them,  from  themselves,  and  from  their  contempo- 
raries.    Prodicus's  Choice  of  Hercules  is,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
an  imimpeachable  witness  in  favour  of  its  author,  —  reckoned 
in  its  day  an  excellent  piece  of  morality  even  by  Socrates 
himself,   and  consecrated  in   our  own  by  its  admission  into 
the  classic  pages  of  Enfield's  speaker,  and  associated,  there* 
fore,  with  some  of  the  earliest   virtuous  impressions  which 
enr  young  Englishmen  receive.     It  is,   surely,   a  little   tm- 
generous,   as  well    as  unhistorical,  in   Mr.   IJdAurioe,  to   in- 
sinuate  a  doubt  of  the  motives  which  dictated  this  highly 
laudable  composition ;  as  if  Prodicus  wished  to  persuade  the 
Athenian    youth    to    self-denial,    in    the  hope  of   becoming 
powerful  men,  and  thus,  ultimately,  moral  pests  to  socie^. 
The  Grecian  lecturer  may  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
virtue  to  the  State,  and  even  recommended  an  honomrable  am* 
bition  without  rendering  himself  fairly  obnoidous  to  any  soch 
imputations.    And  if  the  reproach  be  transferred  fnun  him  to 
his  hearers,  it  is  no  more  than  lies  at  the  door  of  numbers 
of  educated  people  in  our  own  day,  who  value  knowledge 
merely  as  a  means  to  worldly  ends.     Again  Protagcmu^  even  ss 
represented  by  Plato,  appears  to  have  differed  from  Socrates 
rather  in  the  method  than  in  the  results  of  his  moral  teadiing, 
while  in  his  conception  of  the  relative  character  of  virtue  he 
may  be  considered  superior  to  his  questioner.     Ow  judgm^it 
on  his  theological  scepticism  must  depend  on  the  amount  ^ 
e^dence  which  we  conceive  to  have  exists  in  those  times  fbr  a 
reasonable  mind, — a  historical  question  which  will  be  ruled  in 
one  way  by  men  like  Mr.  Grote,  and  in  another  by  those  who 
daim  Aristoohanes  and  Plato  as  jcnnt  witnesses  fbr  AngKcaa 
orthodoxy.    His  doctrine  of  <  Man  the  measure  of  all  thmgs,'  voA 
the  denied  by  Gorgias  of  ontology,  are  to  be  estfanated,  we  need 
hardly  say,  by  theur;  value  as  philosophical  positbns ;  and  this 
with  especial  reference  to  thehr  place  in  the  history  of  human 
S}>eoulation,  not  by  their  supposed  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     The  Gorgias  of  Plato,  taken 
as  it  stands,  would  go  far   to  fix  on  those  whom  it  attacks 
the  charge  of  being  the  corruptors  of  youth;  but  it  most  be 
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debateable  ground  of  Grecian  history, — not  so  much  by  sub- 
tracting anything  from  the  ordinarily  received  facts,  as  by  adding 
to  them.     As  in  the  case  of  Cleon,  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  prophesying  that  the  sophists  will  henceforth  find  their  chances 
of  a  favourable  judgment  indefinitely  mended,  though  there  should 
be  no  reversal.     If  Mr.  Grote  has  done*^  nothing  else,  he  has  at 
least  pointed  out  the  quarters  in  which  they  may  most  naturally 
look  for  friends  and  foes  respectiveljr.     THiey  will  continue  to 
encounter  the  hostility  of  those  who  think  with  Aristophanes,  that 
the  most  ignorant  times  are  necessarily  the  most  virtuous.    Bat 
wherever  there  is  a  genuine  feeling  of  admiration  for  Athenian 
greatness  —  such  a  feeling  as  Niebuhr  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press, even  nt  the  expense  of  Plato  —  they  are  likely  to  be 
mentioned  with  respect  —  perhaps  with  sympathy.     And  when 
modem  Platonism  has  left  off  discovering  the  Church  in  the 
Republic,  and  the  '  principle  of  infant  baptism*  in  the  Laws,  it 
may  possibly  be  brought  to  admit  that  Plato's  attitude  towards 
his  rivals  can  hardly  be  sustained  by  men  who  are  not  prepared, 
like  Plato,  to  claim  for  philosophers  the  government  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  their  generation. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  this,  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  a  ^reat  national  work,  we  are  afraid  to  think  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  we  have  left  untouched.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  we  should  have  spoken  of  Cleon  and  the 
sophists,  without  having  had  a  word  to  say  about  Pericles  or 
Socrates.  But  we  have  come  rather  late  into  the  field,  and  it 
id  no  wonder  that  we  should  find  the  choicest  part  of  it  reaped 
already.  We  trusty  however,  that  our  gleanings  have  enabled 
us  to  present  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  what  we  consider 
Mr.  Grote's  characteristic  merits,  insufficient  as  it  may  be 
to  give  any  notion  of  his  results.  The  true  moral  to  be  derived 
from  his  labours  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  so  much  what  a  man 
of  genius  can  do  with  a  great  subject,  as  what  can  be  done  in 
any  department  of  history  by  a  writer  having  the  heart  to  em- 
brace, and  the  resolution  to  avail  himself  of  the  vast  appliances 
which  modem  times  place  at  his  disposal.  The  inductire 
method  may  not  tend  ^  to  level  wit  and  intellect '  so  absolutely 
OS  Bacon  imagined ;  but  it  leads  us  to  fix  our  attention  on  the 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  a  sustained  effort,  rather  than 
on  those  which  are  called  into  action  by  an  occasional  inspi- 
ration. 
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for  curious  conjecture.  Its  traits  are  few  and  simple ;  and  they 
stand  in  no  need  of  a  delineator.  What  his  Quaker  biographers, 
treating  him,  as  Mn  Dixon  sajs,  in  mythical  fashion,  have 
omitted  to  do  for  him,  he  has  amply  done  ibr  himself.  No  man 
more  habitually  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  or  walked  more 
openly  among  mankind,  not  only  with  little  to  conceal,  but 
with  a  strong  natural  communicativeneBs  of  disposi^n.  Avery 
cursory  perusal  of  his  works,  and  the  notices  of  him  by  contem- 
poraries who  personially  knew  him,  will  admit  the  reisuter  into 
greater  intimacy  with  the  '  man  Penn,'  than  the  most  elaborate* 
biography  carefully  got  up  for  the  modem  market  We  do  no^ 
here  speak  of  Penn's  conduct  in  the  singular  positions  in  whieh* 
the  course  of  events  placed  him;  that  is  by  no  means  all  of  it 
Equally  clear,  nor  was  he  doubtless  equally  fiunk  in  his  avowals  of 
it,-— we  speak  only  of  that  ingenuousness  and  openness  regarding 
feelings  and  impressions  which  characterised  him,  as  it  does  aS 
men  of  his  peculiar  disposition.  Therefore,  though  there  may 
be  much  to  add  to-  our  knowledge  concerning  ]?enn's  household 
affairs,  and  the  contents  of  his  stable  and  cellar, — and  here  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  imparted  some  dis- 
coveries,-—though  there*  is  a  great  deal  which  reqmres  and 
deserves  investigation  as  to  his  political  proceedings,  and  here 
Mr.  Dixon  has  to  our  mind  rather  increased  than  dispelled 
the  obscurity,  —  yet,  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  if 
our  author  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge,  the  fault  lay 
perhaps  rather  in  the  subject,  Which  scarcely  admits  of  sucK 
addition,  than  in  himself. 

Mr.  Dixon  very  rightly  introduces  his  subject  by  a  sketch  of 
the  early  labours  of  Penn's  spiritual  instructor,  George  Fox.' 
But,  whether  because  such  criticism  would  not  harmonise  with 
the  reverential  character  of  his  narrative,  or  from  want  of  dis-^ 
crimination,  he  has  not  pointed  out  those  differences  between: 
the  two  founders  of  Quakerism  which  it  is  most  essential  td 
observe.  Never  were  two  more  dissimilar  characters  united 
by  the  tie  of  a  common  enthusiasm,  and  qudified  by  theii^ 
very  diversity  to  co-operate  more  effectively  together ;  each  pos- 
sessing precisely  those  qualities  in  which  the  other  was  most 
deficient. 

The  journals  of  Geoi^e  Fox  are  perhaps  scarcely  calculated 
to  be  read  with  much  profit  to  minds  educated  in  the  habits  and 
notions  of  the  present  day.  They  have  much  resemblance,  no 
doubt,  to  the  similar  record  left  by  Wesley  of  his  life  and 
labours.  But  there  is  also  much  dissimilarity ;  and  this,  in  a 
popular  view  at  least,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  later  of 
these  eminent  men.  Wesley  had  over  Fox  all  the  superiority 
of  a  more  kindly  and  liberal  spirit,  and  a  cultivated  mtellect. 
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It  18  in  their  principle,  and  its  indirect  reRults,  that  the  real 
interest  of  that  history  lies.  That  principle  was  two-fold, 
spiritual  and  practical.  It  embraced  the  spiritual  doctrine  of 
the  inward  light;  on  which,  and  its  awful  consequences,  we 
have  not  now  to  dwell.  It  embraced  also  —  immeasurably 
inferior  in  the  estimation  of  such  men  as  Fox,  but  as  a  direct 
and  necessary  corollary — the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom. 
For  it  has  perhaps  been  scarcely  enough  remarked  that  with 
the  Quakers  alone,  of  all  Christian  communities,  religious  free- 
dom is  matter  of  faith,  not  matter  of  opinion.  Those  who  rely 
implicitly  on  the  inward  light,  must  needs  believe  that  all 
attempt  to  obstruct  it  from  without  is  not  simply  unwarranted, 
or  cruel,  or  impolitic,  but  actually  blasphemous ;  that  persecu* 
tion,  in  Penn's  own  language,  'defeats  God's  own  work  of 
*  grace,  and  the  invisible  operation  of  His  Eternal  Spirit.'  Other 
churches  have  advocated  toleration,  because  they  did  not  like 
being  persecuted,  —  through  policy — through  confidence  in  a 
just  cause  —  through  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit,  or  simply 
through  lukewarmness ; — the  Quakers  alone  with  the  unswerving 
earnestness  of  men  who  combat  for  their  creed. 

With  Fox  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom  was  no  doubt  a 
secondary  matter,  partly  from  his  absorption  in  the  purely 
spiritual  portion  of  his  faith,  partly  also  from  what  Mr.  Dixon 
truly  calls  the  'imperiousness'  of  his  character;  —  his  *Luci- 
*,  ferian  pride,'  his  antagonists  phrased  it.  Could  Fox  have 
founded  a  commonwealth,  we  may  almost  conjecture  that,  at 
the  expense  of  whatever  evasion  of  principle,  it  would  have 
fared  ill  therein  with  the  benighted  frequenters  of  mass-houses 
and  steeple-houses.  But,  as  we  have  said.  Providence  had  pre- 
pared for  the  b^nnings  of  this  remarkable  community  two  men 
singularly  adapted  to  represent  it  under  both  its  aspects.  A» 
Fox  brought  to  all  men's  notice  the  great  idea  of  the  inward 
li^t,  so  did  Penn  its  corollary  of  religious  freedom.  To  his 
gentler,  more  impressible,  more  naturid  spirit- — his  saner  in- 
tellect we  should  perhaps  add  —  religious  freedom  was  no  cold 
deduction,  but  an  object  to  be  embraced,  preached,  and  con- 
tended for  with  earnest  and  exclusive  devotion. 

^  For  Penn's  soul  was  not  framed  to  dwell  in  or  enforce  the 
higher  mysteries  of  Quakerism.  The  religious  turn  of  his  dis- 
position was  strong,  but  it  was  not,  naturally,  of  the  engrossing^ 
fanatical  cast*     He  was  sincerely  enthusiastic,  but  not  pro* 

*  We  had  written  thus  far  before  noticing  that  the  distinction  we 
have  attempted  here  to  draw,  had  struck  in  the  same  way  a  very 
impartial  contemporary  observer,  Gerard  Croese : — *  Hoc  ci '  (Penn) 
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What  Fox's  own  feelings  on  the  subject  of  Penn's  exaltatJim 
may  have  been*  there  is  no  record  to  show :  but  certain  it  is 
that,  while  Penn's  pane^rics  on  Fox  are  well  known,  there  ia 
no  evidence  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
little  curious — whether  it  arises  ixtun  some  jeabus  or  con* 
temptuous  feeling,  or  may  be  after  all  the  result  only  <^  the 
brief  and  note-like,  style  of  great  part  of  Fos^  joumak  — iliat, 
although  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  mention  Penn,  he  nev^ 
says  a  word  respecting  him  beyond  the  mere  insertion  of  bis 
name.  Like  most  founders  of  sects,  Fox  was  jealous  in  the 
extreme  of  his  own.  p^*8onal  importance :  *  reputans  consistere 
'  omnia  in  su&  personk  et  consilio  atque  operft,  neque  quicquam 
f  rect^  fieri  aut  perfici  sine  se ;  ut  nuUibi  non  adesseTinteressei 
^  jpndesse  cuperet/  says  Croese ;  who  appears  to  surmise  that  one 
of  Penn's  motives  for  directing  his  views  of  convenuon  abroad 
was  Fox's  dislike  <^  interference  with  his  own  supremai^  at 
home. 

Penn's  notions  of  religious  liberty  seem  to  have  been  first 
formed  under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Owen,  the  fiunous  Indepen^ 
dent  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford — the  tutor  also  of  Locke : 
under  whose  tuition  that  di^inguished  House,  probably,  turned 
out  mora  champions  of  the  doctrine  in  question  in  three  or  four 
years,  than  it  has  since  in  two  centuries.  That  so  well  bom 
and  educated  a  youth  should  have  connected  himself  at  eighteen^ 
with  the  as  yet  obscure  and  vulgar  fanatics  who  followed  the 
teaching  of  Geoige  Fox,  was  surprising  even  to  his  contem- 
poraries; but  less  so  to  them  than  to  ua  at  the  presait  day. 
Such  anomalies  were  less  remarkable  in  an  age  of  g^ieral 
eelig^us  excitement.  Equality  has  no  agent  so  powerful  as  en^ 
thuBiasm.  Independentiy  of  mere  politi^  themes,  Puritanism 
produced  for  a  time  the  most  practical  mixture  of  ranks  ever 
Known  in  England.  The  Bible  was  the  great  leveller.  Deeply 
studied  by  all  classei^  and  not  without  the  afiectaticm  of  founding 
on  it  their  social  usages  and  polity,  as  weU  as  their  faith,  it  iai* 
jH-essed  on  them  the  lesson  of  universal  brotherhood  more 
cflfectually  than  any  other  teacher  could.  The  cultivated  intel- 
lect was  brought  down  perforce  to  the  measure  of  the  Scripture 
learning  of  the  sect.  But  the  uncultivated  intellect  was  propor^ 
tionally  raised;  being  brought  into  contact,  on  this  common 
ground,  with  intellects  of  hig her  refinement.  Extravagant  as  the 
fanaticism  of  that  age  may  have  been,  it  is  important,  althou^^ 
not  gratifying  to  our  self -opinion,  to  note  that,  owing  to  the 
universal  diffiision  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  it  was  restrained 
within  limits  which  modem  &naticism  overpasses  with  ease; 
Owmg  to  the  very  inferior  education  of  our  multitudes  in  this 
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nothing  of  the  strong  compulsive  eloquence  of. some  of  them; 
and  we  incline  to  believe,  with  Burnet^  that  his  talk  must  have 
been  chiefly  persuasive  to  those  who  were  predetermined  to  be 
persuaded.*  Keady  enough  it  was,  judging  from  his  writings ; 
fluent  and  discursive,  abounding  in  exunples  and  quotations, 
but  wanting  in  raciness  and  vigour,  and  irritating  from  a  sort  of 
pertinacious  and  logical  no-meaning  —  a  combination  of  the 
greatest  possible .  show  of  argument  with  the  least  amount  of 
real  reasoning. 

In  nothing  is  this  combination  more  remarkable  than  in 
Pcnn's  constitutional  and  legal  disquisitions,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess is  owing  wholly  to  the  reader's  sympathy  with  his  contest 
against  tyranny, — certainly  not  to  his  manner  of  conducting  it. 
The  weakest  portions  of  his  hero's  character,  however,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
declamatory  panegyric.  A  better  instance  cannot  be  found  than 
in  Penn's  own  account  of  the  trial  of  himself  and  Mead  for  an 
unlawful  assembly,  in  September,  1670;  which  account  Mr. 
Dixon  has  amplified  and  embroidered  until  he  has  made  it 
scarcely  endurable,  not  by  lawyers  only,  but  by  readers  of  ordi- 
nary moral  sense  and  discrimination. 

That  Penn  had,  in  fact,  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all.  He  was  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
a  man  punishable  under  a  bad  law,  who,  while  ready  to  subnut 
to  the  punishment  if  awarded,  thinks  it  not  only  his  right,  but 
his  duty,  to  stave  off  a  conviction  by  the  use  of  every  weapon 
which  the  law  itself  puts  into  the  hand  of  the  accused ;  and,  if 
he  cannot  escape  on  a  technical  objection,  to  appeal,  as  the  last 
resort,  to  the  sympathies  of  his  jurors,  and  induce  tliem,  if  pos- 
sible, to  indulge  their  feelings  by  a  violation  of  their  oaths. 
Whether  such  a  course  as  this  be  strictly  reconcilable  to  the 
severe  rules  of  ethics  or  no  —  whether  or  not  it  savours  of  the 
forbidden  indulgence,  so  dear  to  human  nature,  under  every  form 
of  palliation  and  excuse,  of  justifying  the  means  by  the  end  — 
at  all  events  it  is  one  which  the  best  and  bravest  friends  of 
humanity  have  been  over  and  over  again  driven  to  adopt  in  their 
contests  with  legal  oppression ;  and  in  which  they  are  sure  to 

♦  Penn  Lad  *  a  tedious  luscious  way  of  talking,'  says  Burnet ;  ho 
*  spoke  with  spirit  and  vivacity/  says  a  much  letter  judge,  Swifl; 
but  there  may  be  troth  in  both  accounts,  according  to  circumstances 
and  interlocutors.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  noticed  that 
Swift  had  (for  him)  an  odd  kindness  for  Penn ;  *  my  old  acquaint- 
ance,' as  he  calls  him,  when  citing  him  as  an  authority  for  some 
fact  about  Pennsylvania,  which  Pen^  had  mentioned  to  him  in  con* 
versation. 
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have  two  classes  of  men  on  their  side — those  who  detest  oppres* 
aoo,  and  those  who  have  no  special  affection  for  law. 

*  Penn,'  says  Mr.  Dixon,  *  stood  before  his  judges  in  this  celebrated 
aoene,  not  so  much  as  a  Quaker  pleading  for  the  rights  of  conscience^ 
ts  an  Englishman  contending  for  the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  liber- 
ties of  his  race.  The  special  law  on  which  he  was  arraigned  he  knew 
Tctj  well  that  he  had  violated  and  intended  again  and  again  to  vio- 
kle.  His  religious  friends  took  the  same  view  of  the  case;  they 
admowledged  the  Conventicle  Act  to  be  in  force  according  to  the 
aere  form  of  jurisprudence ;  but  they  contended,  that  it  was  in  direct 
oootradiction  to  the  divine  laws,  and  therefore  not  binding.  Better 
versed  in  his  country's  history,  Penn  disputed  its  legality.  He  held 
it  to  be  in  equal  hostility  to  the  Bible  and  the  great  Charter.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  point  to  be  brought  to  an  issue ;  does  an  edict  pos- 
sess tiie  virtue  and  force  of  law,  even  when  passed  by  Crown  and 
FttiiMnent,  which  abolishes  any  one  of  the  fundamental  rights 
secured  to  the  nation  by  the  ancient  constitution  ?  •  .  .  Thus  Penn 
reasoned  with  himself: — U^  as  on  ordinary*  occasions  we  should  feel 
bovnd  to  do,  we  now  plead  guilty,  by  our  punishment  this  wicked  act 
win  acquire  an  additional  force ;  but  if  we  deny  our  guilt,  as  we  may 
Kitk  a  good  conscience^  and  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  court, 
we  diall  show  to  all  the  world  the  evil  animus  of  our  persecutors ; 
aad  we  shall  also  be  able  to  raise  the  question,  whether  this  law  bo  in 
lurmony  with  the  great  Charter.  If  the  court  cannot  show  that  it  is, 
win  a  jmy  of  Englishmen,  fairly  appealed  to,  convict?  Should  a 
preeedent  be  set  of  juries  refusing  to  convict  under  a  bad  law,  the 
I  of  tyranny  would  be  at  once  paralysed.'  (P.  86.) 


Wc  must  do  Penn  the  justice  to  say  that  this  singular  piece 
of  pleading  is  Mr.  Dixon's,  not  his ;  but  substantially  the  repre- 
sentation it  contains  is  correct  What  Penn  contended  for  was,  - 
thefvivilege  of  jurors  to  discard  the  restraint  of  law  altogether, 
nd  the  annulment  of  acts  of  the  legislature  by  popular  prcju- 
See  or  violences-doctrines  productive  of  such  insecurity  of  rights 
Act  if  they  had  generally  prevailed,  they  could  only  have  brought 
about  ultimately  the  abolition  of  the  ^  palladium  of  our  liber* 
'  ties'  as  an  intolerable  nuisance.  These  consequences  were  as 
nothing  to  Penn  in  the  great  contest  wherein  he  was  engaged : 
■any  wiU  think  he  was  right  in  so  regarding  them ;  but  for  us, 
after  the  lapse  of  180  years>  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
wUcfa  have  been  mainly  preserved  to  us  through  the  general 
adherence  of  juries  to  that  principle  of  duty  which  Penn  then 
Bged  them  to  disregard,  it  is  really  essential  to  remember  that 

•  We  wish  Mr.  Dixon  had  specified  these  occasions.     We  are  not 
that  such  was  Penn's  common  practice,  or  George  Fox's,  who 
very  ingenious  in  ^  picking  holes '  in  indictments.  , 
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there  was  anothm',  besides  the  prisoners,  who  had  a  great  Bocaai 
principle  to  maintain  —  even  that  'yenal  minister  of  justieey* 
poor  Kecorder  Howell,  whose,  ill  luck  it  was  to  hold  those 
quarter  sessions,  and  thereby  to  provoke,  in  the  judgment  of 
such  as  Mr»  Dixon,  the  unmitigated  hatred  of  later  generations. 
Perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  constitutional  and  moral  bearings 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Dixon  is  no  less  self-^sati^ed  aa  to  the  law  of 
it  —  although  evidentiy  indebted  to  n«toral  light  alone  for .  his 
loiowledge  on  the  subject*  *  To  begin,'  he  says,  with  smart 
confidence,  *  the  date  of  the  indictment  is  wrong :  it  (the  meet- 
ing, we  presume)  '  should  have  been  on  the  14tb,not  the  15tb.' 
Mr.  Dixon  has  yet  to  learn  the  doctrine  so  tersely  stated  in 
|klr.  ArcJiboldV  *  Practice  of  Criminal  Pleading  *  —  a  little 
startling  to  the  imleam^  —  that  'although  time  and  place 
'  must  be  laid  with  certainty  in  an  indictment,  it  never  was 

*  necessary  that  they  should  be  hud  aecording  to  the  tmUir 
'  The  indictment  asserted,'  he  proceeds, '  that  the  persons  met 
^  together  in  arms :  of  this  no  proof  was  offered.'  Of  oourae 
not :  Mr.  Dixon  might,  for  once,  have  taken  Recorder  HoweU*8 
law,  who  told  the  jury,  '  that  thb  allegation  was  only  a  matter 
'  of  form ;  urging,  that  the  man  tried  for  clipping  of  money 
'  this  present  sessions,  had  the  same  words  used  in  his  indict- 

*  ment.'  In  short,  without  troublmg  our  readers  with  more 
instances,  both  indictment  and  evidence  were  {NrobaUy  quite 
good  enough  to  establish  a  charge  which^  beyond  all  questton^ 
was  a  true  one  r—  and,  even  if  not,  it  is  rather  late  to  repeat  the 
objections  to  them  180  years  *  after  verdict' 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
harshness  of  the  courts  of  those  days  towards  prisoners,  and 
religious  offenders  more  particularly :  but  Mr.  Dixon  ou^t  to 
have  remembered  that  Becorder  Howell's  notes  of  it  are  not 
extant ;  and,  if  they  were,  would  probably  tell  a  veir  di&rent 
story  from  Fenn's  pamphlet.  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  same  of 
Mr.  Phillimore,  whose  spirited  abstract  of  the  same  case,  in  his 

*  History  and  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Evidence^'  would  have 
lost  nothing  of  its  value  if  he  had  remembered  the  kind  of 
account  which  criminals  usually  ^ve  of  the  conduct  of  their 
own  trials.  The  Quakers  were  accustomed,  not  unnaturally, 
to  make  out  a  case  of  oppression  against  every  judge  whos^ 
unenviable  office  it  was  to  administer  evil  laws  against  them* 
Thev  never  were  content  to  play  a  humbler  part  than  that 
of  Cfhristian  and  Faithful  before  Lord  Hate-good  in  the  tAtj 
of  Vanity.  Those  who  ti^^  them  are  inviolably  portrayed 
as  indnlging  at  one  time  in  threats  of  prqKisterous  violence, 
and  cowed,  at  another,  mto  unaocoimtable  suence  by  repartees 
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established  the  Ulegality  of  such  fines,  and  the  irrespondbility 
of  the  all-powerful  Twelve.  This  makes  it,  in  Mr.  Dixon's 
opinion,  'perhaps  the  most  important  trial  which  ever  took 
'  place  in  England.'  *  These  trials,'  he  says,  in  his  usual  vein 
of  hyperbole  as  to  all  that  concerns  his  hero,  'gave  a  new 

*  meaning — infused  a  new  life — ^into  the  institution  of  the  jury.' 

*  From  uiat  day,  the  jury  c-eased  to  be  a  mere  institution  —  it 
'  became  a  power  in  the  State,' — and  so  forth.  As  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  series  of  forensic  battles,  from  the  days 
of  Throckmorton  to  those  of  John  Lilbume,  in  which  the 
independence  of  the  English  juror,  always  distracted  between 
the  force  of  his  (with  and  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  which  he 
calls  his  conscience,  had  been  sometimes  violated  by  judges,  but 
as  often  respected.  But  he  seems,  in  addition,  to  be  wholly 
unaware  that  the  very  point  which  he  tinily  r^ards  as  so 
important,  had  been  established  three  years  before,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  could  do  it — which  had  resolved,  in  *  Chief 
'  Justice  Keeling's  case,'  that  *  the  precedents  and  practice  of 

*  fining  jurors  for  verdicts  are  illegal.'  Of  course,  after  such  a 
resolution,  Penn's  victory  was  little  more  than  a  slaying  of  the 
slain. 

But  —  to  return  to  our  more  general  view  of  Penn's  character 

—  such  men,  to  be  termed  truly  happy,  must  die  young.  It  is 
not  only  that  they  are  subject,  even  more  than  other  men,  from 
the  extensive  and  daring  nature  of  their  schemes,  to  the  ordi- 
nary contingencies  of  fortune.  Their  own  internal  elements  of 
success  are  eminently  perishable.  They  cannot  well  withstand 
long  contact  with  the  world,  and  especially  with  fame  and  pros- 
perity. As  the  mere  impulse  which  gave  their  character  its  force 
wears  out,  like  other  vehement  springs  of  action,  while  its 
weak  points  remain,  and  grow  more  prominent,  they  decline 
to  that  secondary  stage  of  eminence  in  which  they  are  wor- 
shipped as  heroes,  but  no  longer  really  followed  as  leaders, 

—  becoming,  in  their  lifetime,  great  names,  used  by  newer  men 
for  their  own  objects.  At  forty,  Penn's  work  was  really  done. 
He  had  raised  the  despised  and  persecuted  Quakers  to  a  nume- 
rous, comfortable,  and  even  patronised  sect,  —  he  had  fought  for 
liberty  of  conscience  until,  even  through  the  partial  instrumen- 
tality of  tyranny  itself,  it  was  established  on  a  footing  from 
which  it  was  never  to  be  dislodged  in  this  country,  —  he  had 
founded  his  transatlantic  commonwealth,  and  started  her  in  her 

monthly  meeting :  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,'  was  his 
defence,  *  and  I  could  have  beaten  seven  of  them.'  Of  course  the 
accusers  had  no  more  to  say. 
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Dixon  omits  to  notice  altogether.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
Penn  to  suppose  that  he  was  himself  actuated  by  any  policy  of 
Una  kind.  His  sympathies  were,  of  course^  with  su&ring 
Friends^  but  his  object  was  universal  freedom  of  conscience^ 

^  Penn,'  says  Mr.  Dixon,  *  believed  the  king  sincere  when  he  de- 
elared  hims^  opposed  to  every  kind  of  religious  testSy.and  to  every 
species  of  penal  krws ;  and  though  it  became  the  fashion  after  |te 
Bevolution  to  consider  this  apparent  liberality  in  matters  of  coosoieao^ 
to  be  a  mere  Jesuitical  feint  to  engage  the  unwary  to  support  \ub 
policy  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  abundant  evidence  remains  to  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case.' 

If  Mr.  Dixon  really  chooses  himself  to  believe  that  James 
was  sincerely  and  philosophically  promoting  spiritual  freedom 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  whi&  his  ally,  Louis»  was  dcagoop- 
ing  heretios  on  the  other,  he  is  probably  a  singular  spedmien  of 
such  one-sided  Credulity.  Our  defence  of  Pexm,  or  apdogy  for 
him,  would  rest  on  very  different  srounds — not  that  he  w^s 
right  in  believing  in  the  sincerity  of  James  —  not  even  that  he 
did  believe  in  it  —  but  that  he  deemed  himself  acting  for  die 
best  in  joining  those  who  were  standing  up  for  freedom  of  c(hit 
science,  whatever  their  motives  might  be,  against  the  champioos 
of  a  Church-and-State  constitution  which  was  kept  tegeth^  by 
a  system  of  religious  restrictions.  Liberty  of  conscience  not 
only  appears,  but  is  so  holy  a  thing,  even  independent  of  the 
peculiar  Quaker  view  of  it,  that  it  seems  well  nigh  a  sin  to  take 
part  with  those  who  would  obstruct  it,  however  yaluable  their 
tdterior  objects ;  or  to  offer  opposition  to  one  who  invokes  its  prin- 
ciples, however  unsound  may  be  his  adoption  of  thenh  James 
was  not  only  professing  those  principles,  but  acting  up  to  his  pro- 
fessions. He  was  in  the  act  of  striking  off  the  chains  of  suffsrers 
for  conscience*  sake,  and  placing  them  all  alike  under  the  common 
shelter  of  his  prerogative.  Whatever  might  be  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  Whigs  as  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  they  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  persecution.  The  Church,  which  had  taken  so 
strong  an  attitude  against  the  usurpations  of  James^  showed  no 
trustworthy  signs  of  relaxing  in  her  persecution  of  NozH>on- 
formists ;  and  Church  and  Non-conformists  alike  were  ready  tp 
harass  Quakers,  and  almost  prepared  to  exterminate  Borna^ 
Catholics. 

Penn's  choice,  therefore,  needs  no  justification,  when  the 
matter  is  regarded  from  his  own  point  of  view.  But  the  people 
of  Cngland  decided  the  other  way,  judging,  as  they  always  do,  by 
men  and  motives,  not  by  abstract  rules.  And  they  were  right; 
or  all  subsequent  history  has  been  written  in  vain,  and  European 
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*of  Trade  and  Plantations/  written  in  the  last,  days  before  Wil- 
liam's landing,  and  when  the  Court  was  trying  all  kinds  of  ap(K 
logy  and  appeal^  was  plainly  meant  to  draw  out  Penn^  and  afibrd 
him  an  opportunity  for  the  reply ;  and  the  whole  correspond* 
ence  may  be  regarded^  in  Downing  Street  phrase^  as  *semi- 
'oflScial.'* 

But  then,  say  Me^rs.  Forster  and  Dixon,  the  records  of  tiie 
Society  show  no  signs  of  such  a  change.  *  Penn  was,  at  this 
'  time,  in  regular  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  was 

*  elected  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  body,'  No  doubt  of  it 
The  formal  records  of  the  Society  are  the  last  place  to  exanmie 
for  the  real  sentiments  of  its  members  towards  an  important 
and  useful  personage  in  it.  *We  spare  him,'  says  a  bitter 
enemy  of  his,  writing  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  leading 
Quaker,  *  for  a  tool.  He  keeps  near  the  Court.  He  is  popur 
*lar;    and  can  write  letters,  and  give  directions  concemmg 

*  elections :  he  can  tell  who  will  serve  us  at  Court  and  Council, 
'  and  in  Parliament ;  and  can  gloss  over  our  principles.'  Bat 
Mr.  Dixon  himself,  only  a  few  pages  down,  gives  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  the  view  he  is  opposing :  with  the  difference 
only,  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  reign  of  William,  when  Penn's 
fall  had  become  still  greater. 

^  It  is  curioas,'  he  says,  '  to  find,  that  the  men  who  stood  by  him  in 
bis  darkest  hours  of  trial  were,  with  some  staunch  exceptions,  not  ^e  * 
persons  who  shared  his  religious  opinions,  but  the  more  distinguished 
order  of  courtiers,  statesmen,  divines,  and  philosophers, — men  like 
Bochester  and  Ranelogh,  Trenchard  and  Popple,  TiUotson  and  Lodce. 
Many  of  his  own  sect  for  a  time  looked  coldly  on  his  sufferings ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  indifference  was  entirely  removed  until 
he  was  restored  to  his  worldly  rank  (by  the  act  in  council  of  1694  re- 
appointing him  to  his  government  of  Pennsylvania).  They  had  no 
complaint  to  make  against  his  morals  or  his  life,  they  only  pretended 
to  condemn  the  too  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.' 

♦  We  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fatality  about  the 

*  Penn  Controversy/  No  one  who  engages  in  it  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  strictly  accurate  in  his  assertions  or  quotations.  In  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  where  Mr.  Dixon  makes  the  rash  statement  that 
Croese  was  never  in  England,  he  refers,  without  any  remark,  to  i 
passage  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  which  utterly  contradicts  him  (vol  i. 
p.  606.))  where  the  historian  quotes  Croese  as  an  eye-witness  of 
Penn's  levies  ;  —  ^  Vidi  quandoque  de  hoc  genere  hominum  non  minus 

*  bis  centum.'  But  this  is  a  misquotation.  In  the  edition  of  1695, 
the  only  one  we  know  of,  the  word  is  *visi'  not  vidi,  and  the  change 
of  a  letter  makes  all  the  difference ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
Croese  was  at  that  time  in  England. 
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tbat  any  particular  self-denial  was  called  for  in  his  onfinarj 
dourse  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  easy  habits  and  expensve 
tastes  —  nay,  he  had  a  certain  partiality  for  creature-comfort^ 
such  as,  according  to  some  censors,  has  lurked  among  the  or- 
thodox and  regular  members  of  his  persuasion  from  that  day  to 
this.  His  setting  up  a  coach  was  a  passage  almost  as  memor* 
able  in  the  history  of  the  Friends,  as  the  same  daring  action  by 
his  contemporary,  Secretary  Pepys,  in  his  own.  *  And  if  he 
'  says,*  exclaims  the  satirical  Bugg,  'tlmt  his  is  no  coach,  but 

*  only  a  leathern  conveniency,  yet,  as  I  have  heard,  he  hath 

*  curious  buildings  and  good  wine,  waiting  men  and  waitxi^ 
'  maids,  and  ofttimes  go^  and  dainty  dishes  of  meat*  Bugg 
was  rightly  informed.  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  tlfe 
governor's  family  life  in  his  American  awelling,  which  is  bptfi 
tempting  and  picturesque :  it  affords,  moreover,  some  in«gl4 
into  the  causes  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  Penn  estates  —  for  all 
the  profusion  here  described  occurred  in  a  residence  of  less  dual 
two  years. 

*  The  front  of  the  house,  sixty  feet  long,  faced  the  Delaware,  and 
the  upper  windows  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  the  river  and 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  New  Jersey.  The  depth  of  the  manor-homa 
was  forty  feet,  and  on  each  of  the  wings  the  various  out-houses  were 
so  disposed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  and  picturesque  effect  The 
brewhouse,  a  large  wooden  building  covered  with  shingles,— Peaan 
was  not  unused  to  the  good  old  Saxon  drink, — was  at  the  back,  some 
litde  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  concealed  among  the  trees. 
The  house  itself  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence ;  it  was  two  stoma 
high,  and  was  built  of  fine  brick  and  covered  with  tiles*  The 
entrance  led,  by  a  large  and  handsome  porch  and  stone  steps,  into 
a  spacious  haU,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bow, 
which  was  used  on  public  occasions  for  the  entertainment  of  distin* 
guished  guests,  and  the  reception  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  rooms 
Were  arranged  in  suites,  with  ample  folding-doors,  and  were  aU 
wainscotted  with  English  •'oak.  A  simple  but  correct  taste  was 
observable  throughout;  the  interior  ornaments  were  chaste,  and  the 
odcen  capital  at  the  porch  was  appropriately  decorated  with  the 
carving  of  a  vine  and  clusters  of  grapes.  The  more  elaborate  'of  tbese 
decorations  were  sent  from  England  by  the  governor.  The  gardens 
were  the  wonder  of  the  colony  for  their  extent  and  beauty.  A 
counti7-house,  with  an  ample  garden,  was  the  governor  s  pasuon, 
and  he  spared  neither  care  nor  money  to  make  the  grounds  oi 
Pennsburg  a  little  Eden.  He  procured  from  England  and  from  Scot- 
land the  most  skilful  gardeners  he  could  find 

*  The  furnishing  of  Pennshurg  was  to  match.  Mahogany  was  a 
luxury  then  unknown ;  but  his  spider-tables  and  high-backed  cfaaits 
were  of  the  finest  oak.  An  inventory  of  the  furniture  is  still  extant; 
there  were  a  set  of  Turkey-worked  chairs,  arm-chairs  for  ease,  and 
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«aints  in  that  age  of  lace  and  embroidery.  '  The  ladies  of  hia 
'  family  dressed  like  gentlewomen, — wore  caps  and  buckles* 
^  silk  gowns  and  golden  ornaments.  Fenn  had  no  less  than 
'  fouf*  wigs  in  America,  all  purchased  in  the  same  year,  at  a 

*  cost  of  nearly  twenty  pounds.*  Yet  the  periwig  had  been  a 
special  cause  of  offence  to  the  early  Quakers.  Did  they  not 
boast  (says  Leslie)  '  how  John  Millner,  a  Friend  about  North- 

*  ampton,  a  wig  maker,  left  off  the  trade,  and  was  made  to 
^  bum  one  in  hb  prentice's  sight,  and  print  aminst  it  ?     And 

*  that  John  Hall,  a  gentleman  of  Northumberland,  being  con- 
'  vinced,  sitting  at  a  meeting,  was  shaken  by  the  Lord's  power, 

*  plucked  off  and  threw  down  his  wig.'  And  was  not  Richard 
Bichardson  moved  to  make  an  especial  'declaration  against 

*  wigs,'  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  shows  distinctly,  from 
the  case  of  Elisha  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  that  they 
formed  no  part  of  the  prophetic  costume  ? 

These  were  partly  the  causes — we  are  sorry  to  say  that  worldly 
policy  might  furnish  another — which  made  so  many  of  his 
relimous  partisans  shrink  from  supporting  their  eminent  leader 
durmg  the  saddest  period  of  his  fortunes,  from  1688  to  1694 : 
when  his  substance  fell  to  decay,  the  wife  of  his  first  affection 
was  lost  to  him,  and,  from  having  been  a  royal  favourite, 
he  became  the  object  of  political  persecution, — when,  in  his 
own  words,  '  his  enemies  had  darkened  the  very  air  against 

*  him.'  More  grievous  to  read  of,  because  more  wholly  unde* 
served,  was  the  treatment  which  Penn  had  to  experience  from 
his  subject  colonists, — the  first  Anglo-Pennsylvanians.  We 
know  few  chapters  in  the  long  and  dreary  history  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  towards  its  benefactors,  more  painful 
than  Mr.  Dixon's  account  of  the  persevering  injustice  and 
shameless  exactions  which  were  the  requital  of  all  his  devotion 
to  his  '  Holy  Experiment.^  He  had,  indeed,  sacrificed  to  it  the 
best  part  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  of  his  life.  He  estimated  his 
loss  on  the  first  foundation  of  Pennsylvania,  at  120,000/., — a 
sum  which  should  be  much  more  than  doubled  for  the  purpose 
of  fair  comparison  with  similar  expenditure  in  our  times,  but 
which,  if  doubled,  would  nearly  equal  the  sum  by  which  Parlia- 
ment, in  1842,  found  it  advisable  to  cover  the  losses  sustained 
in  the  experiment  (rather  philosophical  than  holy)  of  that  day, 
—the  colonisation  of  South  Australia.  So  mistaken  is  the 
fashionable  notion  that  the  art  of  colonisation  was  either  more 
perfect  or  less  expensive  in  his  time  than  ours.  So  uniform  the 
evidence  to  the  fact,  that  a  colony  cannot  be  established  on  any 
great  scale  without  preliminary  sacrifices.  But  Penn's  profus^ 
expenditure  had  at  all  events  forced  the  Friendly  City  into  pre* 
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*  reproaches  of  its  founder^  now  in  his  old  age,  enduring  poyerty 

*  brought  on  by  his  too  great  liberaKty ;  and  the  session  whicb 

*  ensued  was  the  most  cordial  and  harmonious^  as  well  as  the 

*  most  useful^  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly.'  This  is  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  wherewith  to  conclude  his  eventful  history ;  and 
it  is  satis&ctory  also  to  reflect  that)  even  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  his  sacrifices  remained  ultimately  not  unrecompensed  to 
his  family.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  ready 
to  sell  the  government  to  the  Crown.  But  he  indsted  on  keep- 
ing the  charter  and  fundamental  laws ;  and  on  these  terms  Queai 
Anne's  Gk)vemment  would  not  treat,  because  their  great  object^ 
Eke  Eling  William's,  was  the  union  of  the  North  Americaii 
colonies  for  purposes  of  defence,  which  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  central  position,  impeded.  The  nego- 
tiation, therefore,  came  to  nothing.  By  Penn's  will,  in  1710, 
he  left  the  remnant  of  Us  English  and  Irish  estates  to  his 
diildren  by  his  first  wife,  Pennsylvania  to  those  by  the  second. 
It  had  been  worth  nothing  to  him  until  the  ladt  year  or  two 
previous,  and  he  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  inferi(»r  fund. 

'  He  had  no  conception  of  the  enormous  increase  of  value  whidi 
twenty  years  of  peace,  following  on  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  would 
give  to  jPennsylvania.  Hannah's  children  became  the  lords  proprie- 
tors of  the  colony,  and  the  younger  branch  of  his  family  stood  before 
the  world  as  the  more  conspicaous  representatives  of  the  Great 
founder.' 

We  beUeve  that  they  ultimately  received  130,00(Ul  for  it 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Misfortune,  however,  never  fell  on  one  better  prepared  to 
meet  it.  Penn  was  not  so  much  fortified  against  it  by  philo- 
sophy, or  even  by  religious  firmness,  as  by  one  of  those  bi^py 
temperaments  which,  though  susceptible  of  every  impression^ 
are  little  apt  to  be  profounmy  affected  by  any.  ]!«either  loss  of 
fortune,  friends,  nor  political  interest,  nor  the  disappointment  of 
high  dreams  of  the  purest  ambition,  seem  to  have  permanently 
influenced  his  spirits,  or  could  even  for  the  moment  ruffle  his 
temper.  He  even  preserved  the  same  placid  and  radiant  de- 
meanour towards  the  outer  world  I  The  gaiety  of  disposition 
which  had  been  the  great  charm  of  his  society  in  youth  had 
something  in  it  which  moved  to  reverence  in  later  years,  when 
those  who  witnessed  it  thought  of  the  actions  and  sufierings  of 
the  man.  He  retained  to  the  last  that  serene  and  somewhat 
self-satisfied  look,  that  air  biat,  as  the  French  call  it,  which 
marks  his  portraits ;  and  the  period  of  decaying  intellect  which 
preceded  his  death,  however  painful  for  others  to  witness,  seems 
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while  his  other  cares  and  disappointments  were  pressing  most 
heavily  upon  him,  he  married  Hannah  Callowhill,  at  fifty-four, 
and  became  the  father  of  a  second  flourishing  family.  Nor  do  his 
children  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  his  happiness,  or  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  his  views.  What,indeed,  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  philanthropist  to  them  ?  Judging  as  children 
ordinarily  judge  of  their  parents  in  this  nnheroic  world,  they  pro- 
l;)ably  thought  of  him  as  a  father  whose  heart  had  been  far  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  other  cares,  to  be  to  them  either  a  confi- 
dential friend,  or  the  object  of  the  romantic  fiUal  worship  of 
youth ;  and  who  had  wasted  on  his  wild  schemes  the  fortune  on 
which  they  counted  for  the  gratification  of  thdr  own  desires  in 
life.  The  eldest  and  most  promising,  Springett,  died  young.  Of 
Iietitia,the  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Dixon  tells 
ns  little,  except  that  she  seems  to  have  considered  residence  with 
her  father  in  America  as  a  very  unwelcome  banishment.  William, 
Guli's  only  remtdning  son,  took  to  bad  courses,  became  profligate 
and  debauched,  was  expelled  by  the  Friends,  deserted  his 
family,  and,  in  common  phrase,  went  near  to  break  his  father*s 
heart ;  but  Penn's  was  not  a  heart  of  that  order  of  fragility. 
His  second  family  were  children  of  his  old  age. 

We  have  been  the  less  scrupulous  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Dixon's 
qualifications  as  a  biographer,  because  he  has  himself  so  ua- 
scrupulously  attacked  others; — because  he  throws  about  charges 
of  ignorance  and  malevolence  against  those  who  have  regarded 
his  hero's  character  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  himself^ 
with  a  petulance  which  would  be  unbecoming  even  if  his  own 
performance  was  as  exact  and  conscientious  as  it  is  superficiaL 
His  want  of  the  habit  of  discriminating  criticism  would  gready 
unfit  him  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  even  if  he  wrote  less 
obviously  with  an  object  —  in  order  to  support  particular  views 
and  please  particular  judges,  at  the  same  time  captivating  idle 
readers  by  romantic  efiect.  But  he  is  not  without  good  qualities 
as  a  writer.  His  style  seems  to  be  easy  and  good,  when  not 
disfigiured  by  an  afiectation  of  smartness,  and  there  is  life  in  his 
narrative  and  vigour  in  his  descriptions.  We  would  not  do 
him  the  injustice  which  he  so  lavishly  inflicts  on  others,  of  sup- 

Eosing  that  the  errors  into  which  his  eagerness  for  defending 
is  hero  has  led  him,  were  in  any  degree  intentional.  As  for 
the  charge  of  irreverence  towards  the  memory  of  a  hero,  which 
he  80  liberally  dispenses,  we  are  quite  ready  to  submit  to  our 
share  of  it.  Hero-worship  is  only  possible  so  long  as  the  hero 
remains  a  *  myth.'  When  he  is  dragged  out  of  this  reverential 
obscurity,  it  is  neither  manly  nor  philosophical  to  judge  of  him 
otherwise  than  of  another  man.     Nor  can  we  accept,  without 
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Art.    X.-^1.    Handbuch    der    Chemie.        Yon    Leopoljd 

Gmslik.      Vierte  umgearbeitete  und   vennehrte  Anfiage. 

V.Band,  8vo.     Heidelberg:  1850. 
9'  JStindtoorterbuch  der  reinen  und  angevoandten  Chemie.  Bedi^rt 

von  Dr.    Hbbmakk  Eolbb.     Yierten  Bandes,    Siebente 

Lieferangy  Svo.     Braunschweig:  1850. 

3.  Ansfuhrliches  Handbuch  der  Anahftischen  Chemie*  Von 
Hbinbich  Rosb.     2  Banden^  8yo.     Braunschweig:    1851* 

4.  Cours  de  Chimie  GSnerale.  Par  J.  PBLOUZE  et  E.  Fbbmy^. 
3  tomes^  grand  8yo.     Paris :  1850. 

5.  Traite  de  Chimie  Organique.  Par  Justus  Libbig.  3  tomes, 
8vo.    Paris:  1840—1844. 

6.  Chemie  der  Organischen  Verbindungen.  Yon  Cabl  Lowia. 
Or.  8yo.     Braunschweig:  1850. 

7.  Elements  of  Chemistry,  including  the  Applications  of  the 
Science  in  the  Arts.  By  T.  Obahah,  F.B.S.L.  and  £. 
Second  Edition.  8ya    London :  1850. 

8.  An  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  By  Chablbs  Dav- 
bbnt,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Oxford:  1850.     Poet  8vo.  Pp.  502. 

9.  Geschichte  der  Chemie.  Yon  Dr.  Hebmakk  Kopp.  4 
Bandeuy  gr.  8yo.     Braunschweig:  1843 — 1847. 

10.  Lehrbuch  der  Pharmaceutischen  Technik.  Yon  Dr.  Fbie- 
DBICK  MOHB.     Gr.  8yo.     Braunschweig:  1851. 

11.  Handbuch  der  technischen  Chemie.  Yon  Ebnst  Ludwio 
ScHUBABTH.     3  Banden^  8yo.     Berlin :  1839. 

12.  Chemical  Technology,  or  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and 
to  Manufactures.  By  F.  Knapp.  3  yols.  8vo.  1848 — 
1850. 

13.  A  Treatise  on  Poisons.  By  Robebt  Chbistison,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.    Fourth  Edition.     8ya     Edinburgh:  1845. 

14.  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology.  By 
Dr.  G.  J.  MuLDEB.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Dr. 
Fbombebg  ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes^  by  James  F. 
W.  Johnston^  F.R.S.  8yo.  Edinbur^  and  London: 
1849. 

15.  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologischen  Chemie.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  C. 
G.  Lehmann.     Zweiter  Band^  8yo.     Leipzig :  1850. 

16.  lehrbuch  der  Chemischen  und  Physikalischen  Geologic.  Yon 
Dr.  GusTAV.  BiscHOF.  Zweiten  Bandes^  Yierte  Abtheilung. 
8yo.    Bonn:  1850. 
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progress  in  this  particular, — whereas  some  twenty  years  ago 
three  or  four  octavo  volumes,  as  in  the  systems  of  Murray  and 
Thomson,  sufficed  to  contain  a  full  record  of  all  known  principles 
and  facts  of  importance,  mixed  up  with  at  least  their  own  bulk  of 
theoretical  disquisitions  and  speculations.  Six  or  more  octavos, 
as  in  the  work  of  Gmelin,  now  scarcely  afford  space  enough  to 
record  the  principles  and  facts  alone.  Speculations  and  theo* 
retical  disqubitions  are  far  more  abundant  than  ever ;  but  they 
find  their  appropriate  place  in  the  many  periodical  joumab  and 
in  the  multiplied  transactions  of  learned  bodies  which  regularly 
appear  in  almost  every  European  l^mguage. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  science,  and  the 
positive  effects  produced  by  its  progress,  much  may  be  gathered 
from  the  size  ot  the  body  of  literature  which  is  now  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  its  various  appKed  branches.  Not  only  has 
the  range  of  pure  chemistry,  as  a  whole,  become  so  vast  that 
scarcely  any  one  mind  can  grasp  it,  or,  in  a  fair  measure,  master 
its  details ;  while,  by  way  of  simplification,  separate  divisions 
have  successively  been  made  into  mineral  and  organic,  and  the 
latter  agun  into  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry;  but  so  many 
new  arts  have  arisen  from  the  application  of  its  principle  to 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  so  many  new  books  are  de- 
voted to  each  of  these  arts  exclusively,  that  a  really  large  body 
of  applied  chemical  literature  has  gradually  accumulated  on  the 
shelves  of  ou{  libraries.  To  the  present  article  we  have  pre- 
fixed the  titles  of  only  two  works  —  those  of  Schubart  and 
Knapp  —  which  profess  to  treat  generally  of  the  applications  of 
the  science  to  aU  the,  so-called,  useful  arts  of  life  It  would 
fill  a  bookseller's  catalogue  to  name  only  the  latest  published 
and  best  books  which  relate  to  all  the  separate  or  special 
branches.  "We  possess  voluminous  treatises,  not  only  on  large 
subjects,  such  as  Medical  Chemistry,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
Forensic  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Chemical  Geology, 
Chemical  Mineralogy,  &c. ;  but  on  more  limited  topics,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  porcelain,  of  glass,  of  soda,  soap, 
vinegar,  white  lead,  the  chloride  of  lime,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
of  copper,  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  thousand  other  compounds 
which  the  chemical  arts  and  chemical  pharmacy  daily  demand, 
and  of  which  our  Great  Exhibition  while  we  write  is  displaying 
to  its  millions  of  visitors  such  magnificent  specimens.  The 
extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores  —  the  assaying  of  ores 
and  metals  —  the  special  extraction  pf  gold  and  silver  —  the  arts 
of  enameling  on  iron,  of  gilding  and  silvering,  of  photography, 
of  pyrotechny,  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  of  malting  and 
distilling,  of  preserving  timber,  of  making  mortars  and  cements. 
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notion  may  be  fonhed  fFoni  th^  consents  of  one  of  the  Gref  man 
books  of  which  we  have  givto  the  titles.  The  *  Handworter* 
^  buch  def  reinen  und  angewandten  Chemie'  is  a  dictiooaiy 
of  pure  and  applied  diemistry,  which  began  to  be  issued  a  few 
years  ago.  It  Itas  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the  letter  E^ 
having  comi^eted  only  ten  letters  of  the  alplmbet.  Neyertbe- 
lessy  to  bring  up  its  accumulated  arrears,  a  supplement  of  440 
mges  has  been  issued,  which  is  now  only  commencing  the  letter 
B.  The  supplement,  in  fact,  eontaibs  nearly  as  tnoch  matter 
under  the  letter  A  as  the  body  of  the  dictionary  itself —  so  thail 
two  works  are,  in  recJity,  proceeding  pari  passu^  the  one  bring- 
ing up  the  arrears  of  the  other,  fUid  promising^  when  complete,  to 
fill  as  many  .volumes.  This  case  illustrates  not  only  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  chemical  knowledge  is  advandng,  but  the  speoal 
disadvantages  also  under  which  the  studelits  and  teaehers  of  pro^ 
gressive  knowledge  Utbour.  The  newest  text-books  are  alwaya 
behind  the  state  of  the  toience*  If  not  already  in  arrear  before 
they  issue  from  the  press,  tbey  are  always  greatly  so  before  an 
edition  of  a  treatise  even  of  acknowledged  merit  can  be  sold  off 
among  a  limited  population  like  ouhs.  Those  who  only  read  or 
teaxik  from  such  books  must,  therefore,  be  behind  also.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  new  works  almost  monthly,  in  various 
tongues  —  of  continued  study  in  order  to  maintmn  a  familiarity 
with  the  status  quo  of  the  science  —  of  the  regular  perusid  of 
journals,  and  of  the  personal  prosecution  of  laboratoiy  expeii> 
ment  and  research. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  present  century  is 
characteristically  divided  into  two  epochs.  During  the  first 
thirty  years  tl^  mineral  or  inot-ganic  branch  of  the  science 
deceived  the  principal  attention  of  chemists;  during  the  latter 
i:wenty,  organic  chemistry  has  been  gradually  attracting  to  itself 
the  larger  number  of  chemical  investigators.  It  has,  in  con- 
sequence, advanced  not  only  in  general  estimation,  but  also  in 
adtual  extent  and  in  positive  importance,  in  a  proportionate  de- 
gree. In  the  history  of  the  inorganic  period,  the  names  of  Davy, 
Dal  ton,  Wollaston,  Prout,  Thomson,  and  Bbrzelius — all  but 
-one  now  numbered  with  the  dead  —  occupy  a  prominent  ]^lace. 
But  the  long  career  and  many  labours  of  Berzelius  connect 
him  more  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  sno- 
cessive  leading  steps  in  this  department  from  1800  to  184S. 
A  brief  outline  of  his  scientific  life,  therefore  —  a  somewhat 
scanty  justice  having  been  done  him  in  this  countiy  while 
he  lived  —  besides  being  otherwise  very  instructive,  will  bc^ 
lighten  the  graver  matter  of  our  pages,  and  will  enable  U8  to 
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*  if  he  understood  the  difference  between  a  laboratory  and 
'  a  kitchen  ? '  and,  finally,  the  treatment  of  Ekebei^,  the 
laboratory  drove  him  from  it  in  disgust.  Meanwhile  he  studied 
assiduously  at  his  lodgings,  without  counsel  or  advice.  W$x 
was  now  ra<nng  between  phlogiston  and  oxygen.  The  teachen 
adhered  to  the  old  faith  —  the  despised  pupil  took  up  the  new, 
and  succeeded,  in  his  own  apartments,  in  preparing  oxygen  ga^ 
and  showing  the  combustion  of  various  isubstances  in  it  to  his 
fellow-students,  although  in  the  laboratory,  for  a  whole  year,  the 
attempt  had  been  made  in  vain.  In  our  own  days  of  experi- 
mentd  dexterity,  what  a  picture  does  this  present  of  the  con* 
dition  of  laboratories  and  of  the  skill  of  laborators  in  the  year 
IdCiO !     And  how  much  does  the  following  incident  teach  us  I 

One  afternoon,  on  entering  the  laboratory,  a  ghas  retort 
caught  his  eye,  which  the  professor  had  unwillingly  taken  from 
his  closet  in  the  morning,  for  some  necessary  experiment,  witk 
many  injunctions  to  carefulness  and  a  safe  return.  For  a  glass 
retort  Eerzelius  had  long  been  wishing,  with  a  view  to  4tQ 
experiment  he  desired  to  perform  at  home.  Snatching  at  the 
unexpected  good  luck,  with  an  absence  of  scruple  such  as  keen 
collectors  often  display,  he  carried  home  the  prize,  and  ther^  in 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  night,  observed  the  phenomenon  he 
longed  to  see,  and  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  first  chemical  dis- 
covery. The  searching  spirit  which  many  years  before  had 
strucK  his  step-father  in  the  child,  had  begun  again  to  animate 
the  young  man.  With  the  stolen  retort  he  not  only  increased 
his  own  knowledge,  but  added  also  to  that  of  mankind  at  large. 
Thoug:h  as  yet  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  student,  he  wai 
already  on  the  highway  of  discovery ;  and  though  years  of  diffi- 
culty and  struggle  afterwards  beset  the  man,  this  keen  spirit 
never  once  forsook  him  —  it  increased  only  in  energy  as  the 
obstacles  increased  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  The  summer 
of  1799  was  spent  by  him  in  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Wad- 
stena,  where,  from  an  Italian,  he  learned  the  art  of  working  in 
glass :  his  after  dexterity  in  an  art  now  so  indispensable  in  the 
laboratory,  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  his  pupils.  Having 
passed  the  winter  in  Upsala,  he  was  employed  during  the  ensoiog 
summer  as  assistant  to  a  physician  at  the  mineral  waters  w 
Medevi.  These  waters  he  analysed,  and  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thesis  at  his  second  examen,  in  December,  1800. 
But,  now  again,  Afzelius  opposed  him  at  his  examination.  He 
had  no  confidence,  he  said,  in  the  analyses  of  the  young  man; 
and,  finally,  he  recommended  him  '  to  go  to  the  University  of 

*  Lund,  where  he  might  possibly  have  better  luck.'   The  difficul- 
ties, however,  were  at  last  got  over,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pasa 
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hkio  the  stody  of  experimental  science,  to  which  his  mind  seemed 
early  and  naturally  predisposed,  he  might  have  passed  a  life  of 
little  comfort  to  himself,  and  of  no  value  to  his  country. 

It  is  from  1803  that  the  researches  of  the  Swedish  chemist 
fink  themaelves  with  all  the  main  steps  in  the  progress  of  its 
ohemistry  of  the  present  century.  The  era  of  modem  chemsitfy 
may  be  said  to  have  dawned  when  the  oxygen  of  Lavoiner 
be|an  to  get  tiie  better  of  the  phlogiston  ol  Stahl,  and  the 
bwmce  to  be  recognised  ^  an  hi&pensable  instrument  of 
research.  It  fairly  commenced  when  the  dispOYeries  of  Yolta 
and  Galvani  not  only  made  men  acquainted  with  a  new.  power 
wfaidi  evidently  influenced  the  chemu^d  relations  of  bodies,  but 
p«t  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  a  new  and  most  effisctive 
ittstroment  ot  investigation.  In  the  successful  hands  of  Davy 
this  instrument  soon  after  led  to  the  most  felicitous  results. 
la  1803  Berzelius  published  a  paper  on  the  decomposition  of 
saline  compounds  by  galvanism ;  five  years  later  Davy,  by  the 
same  agent,  decomposed  the  alcalies ;  and,  while  the  world  wis 
ringing  with  this  latter  discovery,  ^  I  succeeded,'  says  tM 
Swedish  Philosopher, '  in  going  a  step  further ;  and,  by  the  aid 
^  of  quicksilver,  decomposed  the  alcaline  earths  and  ammoDOf 
i  of  which  I  informed  Davy,  who  acknowledged,  in  hi»  r^fr 
<  that  this  reduction  was  previously  unknown  to  him.'  llias 
within  twenty  years  were  two  revolutions  made  in  diemicsl 
knowledge  and  theory,  and  each  by  the  use  of  a  new  tool 
The  balance  established  the  views  of  Lavoisier,  the  gahanic 
battery  wrought  the  discoveries  of  Davy. 

These  discoveries  were  the  foundation  of  the  Electro-Chraii' 
oal  theory,  and  became  intimately  connected  also  with  what  is 
called  the  Atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of  definite,  equivalent, 
and  multiple  proportions.  The  study  of  the  mutual  and  jelatire 
influences  and  re-actions  of  atoms  or  molecule^  insensible  in  axe; 
and  acting  at  insensible  distances, — of  the  laws  by  which  these 
are  regidated  or  determined, — of  the  sensible  eflects  which  ae« 
COTspany,  or  follow,  from  the  mutual  combinations  and  disjuncM 
tions  of  these  molecules, — and  of  the  modifications  whiebcir* 
cumstances  or  agents,  imder  or  beyond  our  control,  impose  upon 
the  manifestation  of  these  laws,  and  upon  their  results  ;--fbnn8| 
in  reality,  a  lai^  part  of  the  whole  field  of  chemical  inquiry* 
Its  deepest  doctrines  and  researches  are  entirely  molecular,  sad 
the  pure  science  has  become  a  refined  department  of  phymcs; 
The  foundation  of  the  Atomic  theory  was  laid  by  the  re- 
searches of  Wenzel  and  Kichter,  in  Germany ;  but  this  theory 
was  first  made  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  Chemical  Philosophy 
by  our  English  Dalton.     To  the  latter^  and  to  Dr.  Prout,  as 
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tions.  The  way  in  which  each  analytical  diBcovery  thne  throwa 
U8  back,  as  it  were,  will  appear  by  a  simple  illustration.  It  was 
early  discovered  that  the  mineral  matter  of  plants  contained  silica 
— the  substance  of  flint — in  considerable  quantity.  Yet,  this 
substance  was  supposed  to  form  no  part  of  the  bodies  of  animalfl^ 
and  to  be  a  chiuucteristic. feature  of  the  v^etable  kii^om, 
till  an  analysis  of  the  feathers  of  birds  proved  that  they  too 
contained  silica  in  a  very  sensible  proportion.  It  was  sought 
for,  therefore,  in  the  natural  covering, — the  hair  of  animals  and 
man;  and  new  analyses  proved  it  to  be  present  there  aka 
But  if  in  the  hair  it  must  be  in  the  blood,  from  which  all  the 

Cof  the  body  are  formed  and  draw  their  constant  support 
iwed  examinations  of  the  blood,  accordingly,  discoveied  it 
there,  and  thus  new  light  was  thrown  upon  animal  physiology, 
and  upon  the  natural  relations  between  plants  and  animals. 

So  also  in  neariy  all  our  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants  and  of 
the  parts  of  animals,  common  salt  had  been  found  in  comparatively 
amall  proportion.  But  recent  research,  conducted,  after  im- 
proved methods,  has  shown  that  some  at  least  of  these  adies 
contwi  this  substance  in  much  hrger  proportion  than  was  pre- 
viously believed ;  they,  ^therefore,  suggest  the  necessity  of  re- 
peating all  our  experiments  in  this  field  before  tlie  true  con^ 
position  of  the  inorganic  part  of  living  beings  can  be  said  to  be 
ascertained.  Iodine,  in  like  manner,  early  found  in  marine  plaoti, 
has  recently  been  detected  in  the  common  cress,  and  in  many 
other  plants  which  grow  in  fresh  water.  Must  wc  not  expect  to 
find  it  in  all  plants  ?  Is  its  presence  not  necessary  to  the  healthy 
sustenance  of  animals  ?  Fluorine  exists  in  sea-water  and  in  marine 
plants.  But  it  exists  also  in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  all  animals,  in 
milk  and  in  blood.  It  must  therefore  be  present  in  all  vq;etabfe 
food,  and  must  be  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  both  of  plants 
and  animals.  In  the  past  analyses,  however,  of  the  mineral  matter 
of  the  plants  on  whicn  we  live,  it  has  neither  been  sought  for  nor 
detected.  The  same  imperfect  process  of  preparing  the  ash  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  has  caused  a  portion  of  the  common 
salt  to  disappear,  has  probably  also  lessened  the  true  amount  both 
of  iodine  and  of  fluorine  in  the  specimens  hitherto  aoalvBed. 
Even  bromine  may  possibly  not  be  absent  from  plants  and  ani- 
mals, if  carefully  sought  for.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
amount  of  analytical  labour  which  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  expended  upon  this  branch  of  analysis,  chiefly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture  and  physiology,  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  task  which  awaits  the  chemist,  by  whom  it  must  all 
be  repeated.  In  this  way  new  discoveries  in  chemistry  are  con- 
tinually harking  us  back.    Old  analyses  in  the  inorganic  kmgdom, 
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was  formerly  an  undigested  coHection  of  rade  stones,  brought 
together  according  to  no  natural  law,  and  arranged  only  accord- 
ing to  wei^t,  colour,  hardness,  or  form^  more  or  less  imper* 
&ctly  deterauned,  analytical  ch^iustry  has  classified  into  ftuniKear 
and  groups,  beautifully  scientific,  and  characterised  by  singular 
analogies  in  form  and  coinposition*  It  has  established  cloee 
rektions  among  individuals  and  classes,  such  as  could  not 
previonslj  be  even  suspected  to  exist  It  has  afibrded  to  tiie 
p^osophical  generaUser  the  means  of  testing  the  correctnesB 
of  analyses,  of  determining  what  is  essential  or  otherwise  to 
tiie  composition  of  a  mineral,  and  of  thus  assigning  to  it  its- 
proper  place  in  his  groups  and  system.  And  redacting,  as  all 
Buch  special  investigations  do,  upon  pure  chemistry,  the  devo- 
Icmment  of  thia  branch-— uniting  in  itself  the  joint  investigation 
of  composition  and  of  crystalline  form — has  made  known  the 
existence  of  i^nah^ies  and  relations  amon^  long  familiar  ele- 
mentary bodies,  of  which  the  study  of  merety  artScial  oombina- 
tions  had  previously  given  us  no  intimation.  It  has  been 
recognised,  m  short,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  nature'e 
laboratory,  in  which  she  is  continually  carrying  on  an  endless 
variety  of  chemical  operations,  the  results  of  which,  like  those 
which  are  obtained  in  our  own  laboratories,  belong  altogether 
to  the  domain,  and  are  subjected  to  the  recognised  laws,  of 
chemical  science.  Mii^eralogy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  purely 
phy»cal,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  subordinate  branch  of  inoiganio 
chemistry.  Pure  minerals  must  be  arranged,  like  all  other  pure 
ohemioal  combinations,  and  like  them  are  capable  of  being^ 
represented  by  definite  literal  formidae. 

No  one  who  has  not  himself  been  for  some  time  occupied 
with  mineral  analysis  can  have  any  idea  of  the  world  of  time 
and  labour  which  has  been  spent  in  the  analytical  investigation 
of  mineral  compounds.  Among  the  thousands  of  specimens 
wUcb  adorn  our  cabinets,  one  beautiful  group,  long  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  zeolites  —  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina, 
with  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  chemists  now  call  them  —  is  well 
known  to  mineralogists.  The  drawers  now  before  us  contain 
about  fifty  species  belonging  to  this  group.  We  take  up  at 
rcmdom  a  n>ecimen  of  Laumonite,  named  from  its  discoverer^ 
Gillet  de  Laumont  This  mineral  has  been  analysed  succes- 
wvcly  by  V^l,  Gmelin,  Dufrenoy,  Connel,  Von  Babo,  DeMb, 
Domeyko,  Malaguti,  and  Durocher.  Nine  analytical  chemists 
have  each,  at  successive  periods,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors,  devoted  some  weeks  to  the  examination  of 
ttis  one  stone  ;^  and  yet  its  chemical  formula  and  most  natural 
relations  are  still  open  to  question.    On  a  moderate  calculation^ 
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practical  skill  which  the  Swedish  assayers,  from  before  the 
time  when  Stahl  used  the  blowpipe  in  1700,  had  been  gra- 
dually accumulating,  and  of  which  Bergman,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Gahn,  then  his  pupil,  had  already  published  a  synopsis 
in  Uie  second  volume  of  his  *  Chemical  Essays.'*  The  filial 
spirit  of  a  grateful  scholar  appeared  in  what  we  have  heard 
!Berzelius  say,  long  after  Gtthn's  death,  about  his  own  book  on 
the  blowpipe :  *  Most  of  what  I  have  recorded  there  I  learned 

*  from  Gahn ;  I  have  only  put  it  into  my  own  words.'  Of  late 
years  this  branch  of  inquiry  has  also  received  great  extension; 
and  the  work  of  Plattner  (*  Die  Probirkunst  mit  dem  Lothrohr'), 
which  has  been  done  into  English  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  is  now  a 
standard  authority. 

Within  the  donuun  of  inorganic  chemistry,  yet  another  field 
of  vast  extent  is  now  undergoing  the  operation  of  clearing.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  a  North  American  settler,  the  tcees 
are  partially  cut  down ;  a  few  have  already  been  burned ;  th^ 
first  seed  has  been  sown  upon  the  spread  ashes ;  and  the  green 
blade  is  beginning  to  cover  with  veraure  the  primeval  soiL  To 
Geology,  the  twin  sister  of  Mineralogy,  but  of  wider  grasp  by  far 
and  of  loftier  mind.  Chemistry  has  for  many  years  been  oflferiog 
her  occasional  aid.  But  the  rough  blockers-out  of  the  young 
science  were  not  prepared  by  their  knowledge  or  pursuits  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  causes  of  by  far  the  largest  class  of 
the  manifold  phenomena  which  the  crust  of  our  earth  exhibits. 

The  daring  mind  of  Davy  made  the  first  bold  application  of 
chemical  knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  the  most  impressive 
physico-geological  phenomena  which  the  surface  of  the  globe 
now  exhibits.  The  metal  potassium,  one  of  his  great  dis- 
coveries, takes  fire  on  contact  with  cold  water,  produces  much 
heat,  and  liberates  a  large  volume  of  elastic  (hydrogen)  gas. 
This  property  of  his  new  metal  carried  the  phifosopher^a 
mind  at  once  to  the  burning  volcano  and  the  shattering  earth- 
quake. 'Give  me,'  he  said,  'accumulations  of  potassium  or 
'  sodium,  or  other  analogous  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
'  and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  descend  to  them,  and  all  the 

*  phenomena  of  the  volcano  and  of  the  earthquake  may  be 

*  produced.'  There  is  no  impossibility — scarcely  an  improbar 
bUity,  as  he  afterwards  believed — that  masses  of  these  metals 
shoidd  here  and  there  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  And  it 
was  to  him  an  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  active 
volcanoes  then  known  were  situated  near  the  sea;  horn  which, 

*  The  English  Translation  of  this  work  was  published  in  London 
—  the  first  and  second  volumes  in  1788,  and  the  third  in  1791.  ^ 
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peat  and  pteeent  constitation  and  history,  its  infitieiioe  m  iim 
materials  which  fonn  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  iidoeDce  agaii 
in  modifying  its  composition;  the  clunges  whioh  the  renudas 
of  organised  beings  buried  in  the  strata  induce,  or  hait 
themselves  undergone  during  the  prolonged  action  of  natmtl 
causes, --"  these  make,  severally,  almosi  unlitpited  demands  on 
the  patience  ai^  sagacity  of  chemists,  which  the  hbouis  ti 
many  coming  years  will  be  unable  folly  to^  satisfy.  CSienncal 
geology  will  by  Mid  by  be  recognised  as  a  department  of  geiH 
logic^  science  at  least  as  distinct|and  valuable  as  the  hitherto  mxm 
popular  and  more  generally  interesting  branch  of  Paleontolo^; 
ana,  as  demanding  a  special  knowledge  in  its  cultivators  at  least 
equally  extensive  and  profound*  It  will  continue  alao  to  gam 
m  interest  and  freshness  long  after  the  early  zeal  in  behalf  of 
mere  descriptive  geology  and  the  geography  of  rocks  haa  diei' 
away.  Since  the  time  of  Davy,  numerous,  though  leas  am* 
bitious,  contributions  to  chemioal  geoiogy  have  been  made  hj 
Berzelius,  Bonsdorff,  Mitscherlich,  Blum,  Delesse,  DeviS^ 
Ebelmen,  and  other  chemical  analysts  and  observers.  '  Ameng 
the  latter.  Professor  Bischoff  of  Bonn  has  of  late  years  taken 
a  prominent  place.  And  he  is  at  present  rendering  an  im* 
portant  service  to  this  branch  of  the  science,  by  embodyid^ 
along  with  his  own  peculiar  views  and  private  experimentfl^ 
a  learned  critique  upon  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  by 
others  in  a  voluminous  work, — *  Lehrbuch  der  Chemisohen  und 
^  Physicalischen  Greologie,' — now  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
of  which  the  concluding  part  is  promised  during  the  present 
year. 

Lying  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  mineral  and  otganw 
chemistiy,  and  belonging  almost  equally  to  both,  are  the 
interesting  subjects  of  Aliotropism,  Isomerism,  Polymerisni) 
Catalysis,  and  some  others,  to  which  recent  investigations  have 
Called  the  attention  of  philosophical  chemists,  and  which  tend 
daily  to  connect  the  familiar  and  sensible  phenomena  <^  th^ 
science  with  the  most  recondite  coneideraticms  of  molecular 
philosophy.  But  over  these  topics  we  most  unwillingly  pasi^ 
that  we  may  devote  a  l^ger  space  to  the  already  wide  and 
rapidly  growing  department  of  organic  chemistry. 

That  this  department  should  be  large,  will  be  admitted  bj 
the  reader  when  he  learns  that  it  embraces  the  study  of  every 
part  of  every  thing  which  lives  or  which  has  lived,  and  of 
countless  compound  bodies  which  are  formed  during  the  decay 
or  artificial  decomposition  of  the  several  parts  of  living  things 
animal  or  vegetable.     Not  oxdy  are  the  parts  and  products  (^ 
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added  by  which  greater  accuracy  can  be  secnred.  The  intm* 
duction  of  Liebig^s  beautifiil  tube^  and  the  successive  valuable 
suggestions  and  processes  of  Dumas  and  others^  have  greatly 
simplified^  and  rendered  more  generally  attainable,  the  nqiid 
and  facile  performance  of  organic  analyses;  but  they  have 
added  little  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  which  a  careful 
analyst  could  already  arrive  at  by  the  methods  of  1815.  Of 
this  truth  we  present  the  following  illustration. 

Among  the  substances  of  which  Berzelius  had  published 
analyses  in  1814,  were  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  lead,  ft 
was  our  good  fortune,  subsequently,  to  be  his  guest  in  Stockholm 
in  1832,  when  he  received  from  Liebig,  by  letter,  an  account  of 
the  most  interesting  researches  of  himself  and  Wohler,  into  the 
nature  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  its  kindred  compounds. 
In  this  letter  a  doubt  was  expressed  respecting  the  true'fbrmola 
for  benzoic  acid  as  deduced  from  the  analyses  published  by 
Berzelius  in  1814.  We  had,  in  consequence,  die  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  re-preparation,  with  his  own  hands,  of  the  benzoate 
of  lead,  and  a  re-analysis  of  the  acid  it  contained.  The  per- 
centage results  of  these  new  trials  were  found,  on  turning  badk 
to  the  old  note-book,  to  agree  to  the  third  place  of  decimab, 
with  the  numbers  obtained  for  the  composition  of  benzoic  acid, 
twenty  years  before  I  The  reader  will  not  wonder  that  such  a 
circumstance  should  have  inspired  us  with  great  faith  in  the 
precision  of  the  early  as  well  as  later  methods  and  researches  oS. 
this  distinguished  chemist 

Among  the  successive  steps  of  more  or  less  importance,  in 
the  progress  which  this  branch  of  the  science  b^an  to  make, 
after  accurate  methods  of  analysis  had  been  discovered,  that  of 
Chevreul  proved  particularly  effective.  In  his  great  work  upon 
the  fats  *,  he  showed  the  use  of  studying  and  analysing,  not 
only  the  natural  substances  or  compounds  themselves,  but 
the  chemical  changes  also  which  they  may  undergo;  and  the 
new  products  and  compounds  they  can  be  made  to  yield.  And 
further,  by  comparing  the  composition  as  well  of  these  prodacts 
as  of  their  combinations  with  other  substances,  with  that  of  the 
natural  bodies  from  which  they  were  derived,  he  illustrated  how 
one  analysis  might  be  made  to  control  and  test  the  accuracy  of 
another ;  how,  in  this  manner,  most  interesting  views  might  be 
arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  organic 
compounds,  and  how,  what  had  been  hitherto  very  obscure 
chemical  changes,  might  be  lucidly  explained.      From   him, 

*  Becherches  Chimiques  sur  les  Corps  gras  d'Origine  Animale. 
Par  M.  E.  ChevreuL    Paris :  1823. 
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that  they  should  express,  not  only  the  relati?e  pn^ortioos  of 
the  elements  of  which  the  substances  consist,  but  a  probalilt 
grouping  of  the  molecules  also,  by  which  their  relations  to 
other  substances  of  analogous  compoeitiont  and  their  principJ 
chemical  reactions  may  be  suggested  or  explained.  In  moce 
Southern  Europe,  Dumas,  Boullay,  Laurent,  and  tSterfaaidt 
biave  been  most  conspicuous  in  this  divisiim  of  chemiesi 
labour. 

.  In  1814,  Berzelius,  in  his  published  analyses,  ^lOMred  that 
the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  was  applicable  to  oi^gaoic 
as  weU  as  to  inorganic  compounds ;  and  thus  by  the  aid  «f 
symbob,  in  which  each  elementary  substance  was  reprasoited 
by  the  initial  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  he  yrns  enabl^  to  cbn^ 
struct  formulae,  by  which,  as  we  have  said,  their  compositios^  as 
determined  by  imalyses,  could  be  truly  represented.  But Joi 
view  then  was,  and  many  followed  him  in  adopting  it,  that  ia 
organic  substances  consisting  of  three  elements  —  carbon,  hy'p 
drogen,  and  oxygen — the  constituents  were  united  with  eaeii 
other  directly  into  ternary  combinations,  such  as  may  be  uxi4^ 

stood  by  placmg  the  molecules  in  this  manner  ^^,  instead  of 

being  first  united  by  twos,  as  would  be  represented  by  snob 
formulce  as  CH-i-O  or  C-{-IIO*  In  this  ternary  mode  of 
union  he  recognised  also  a  clear  and  satisfactory  distinction  .be« 
tween  oiganie  compounds,  and  those  of  the  inoTgimickingdma 
in  which  only  Unary  combinations  had  hitherto  been  recogmsed. 
Already,  however,  in  1819,  when  he  published  the  great  oon* 
tribution  to  scientific  mineralogy,  of  which  we  have  iodreaii^ 
spoken,  Berzelius  intimated  his  belief  that  the  deotro-chendcal 
theory  was  also  capable  of  best  exjdainiDg  all  the  phenom«ia 
eadiibited  by  organic  bodies.  This  involved  the  opinicui  tbst 
organic  compounds  were  all  binaiT',  and  he  now  began  to  rqiror 
sent  the  organic  adds  as  o^des  of  what  are  now  well  known  ia 
chemistry  by  the  name  of  ooinpound  radicals. 

These  so-called  rascals  of  Berzelius  were  for  the  most  part 
hjrpothetical,  only  supposed  or  assumed  to  exist  It  was  to  the 
brilliant  researches  of  Gay  Lussac,  that  we  owed  our  ftrst 
acquaintance  with  a  compound  body  which  exhibited  all  thi 
chemical  relations  hitherto  supposed  to  be  characteristic  dP  ths 
^ementary  substances.  Hi^  discovery  of  cyanogen,  —  a  eaaif 
pound  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  which  behaved  in  every  reapeot 
towards  the  elementary  bodies  as  chlorine  and  iodine  do, — at 
once  astonished  and  enUghtened  the  chemists  of  the  time  (1815)^ 
and  was  doubtless  the  germ  of  the  new  views  soon  after  adopted 
by  Berzelius  (191 9)  aiid  others,  in  reference  to  oiganic  com" 
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But  the  growing  vastness  of  chemical  knowledge  forbids  the 
idea  of  any  second  Berzelius  ever  appearing*,  distinguished  at 
once  by  special  contributions  to  every  branch,  and  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  practical  and  theoretical,  with  the  entire  range  of 
chemistry,  mineral  and  organic  Future  great  chemists  must  be 
content  to  bear  rule  each  in  his  own  particular  walk  only. 

It  would  weary  our  readers  were  we  to  indulge  in  farther 
detail  regarding  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  in  its  pure 
state.  That  the  so-called  rational  views  on  the  composition  of 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  serious  alterations  at  brief  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  as  knowledge  widened,  is  a  proof  that  oar 
progress  has  been  rapid.  And  again,  the  extent  to  which  such 
changes  have  really  taken  place,  is  popularly  shown  by  the 
successive  new  names  which  have  in  consequence  been  imposed 
on  the  same  substance,  and  the  burdensome  synonymy  whid 
has  thus  been  introduced  into  the  science.  We  open  at  random 
a  volume  of  the  German  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  to  which  wc 
have  already  referred,  and  the  following  synonymy  appears  8t 
the    head   of    the    first   paragraph    which    catches    our   eye; 

*  Hydrochlorate   of  Chloride  of    Vinyl,  —  Chloride   of  Elayl 

*  (Berzelius),  —  Hydrochlorate  of  Chloride  of  Acetyl  (Liebig)^ 

*  —  Chloride    of   Etherin   (Mitscherlich), — Hvdrochlorate  of 

*  Chloride  of  Aldehydene  (Regnault), — Chlonde  of  Hydro- 

*  carbon,— Chloric  Ether,  —  Oil  of  defiant  Gas,— Oil  of  the 
'  Dutch  chemists,  —  Dutch  liquid.'  Ten  ponderous  names  for 
a  useless  oily  liqiiid,  discovered  by  some  Dutch  chemists  in 
1795,  and  which  is  produced  when  defiant  gas  and  chloiiDe 
gas  are  mixed  together!     Probably  as  many  more  may  be 

*  This  difficulty  of  now  mastering  the  science  as  he  had  beai  tbte 
to  do,  is  put  forward  by  Berzelius,  in  his  Arsberattelse  as  far  back 
as  1838 — of  course  with  a  very  different  view  from  ours.    *The 

*  period  of  ray  life,*  he  says,  *  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 

*  study  of  that  science  to  which  I  have  felt  a  natural  inclination,  and 
'  a  similar  one  can  never  return.     At  the  beginning  of  my  scienti^ 

*  studies,  new-born  chemistry  had  scarcely  left  its  cradle.  The 
'  measure  of  existing  knowledge  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  joath 

*  to  bear  in  mind.  The  whole  was  soon  made  familiar,  though  yeir 
'  by  year  it  has  been  developed,  and  the  measure  of  knowle^e  gra« 
'  dually  increased.  After  forty  years  of  progress,  a  mass  of  materiolj 
^  lies  before  the  beginner  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make 

*  more  than  a  part  his  own,  within  the  period  assigned  to  ordinaiy 
^  studies,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  one  can  ever  altogether  master, 
'  although  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  become  gradually  possessed  of 

*  till  during  a  continued  study  of  forty  years.*  Thirteen  years  of 
most  rapid  advance  have  elapsed  since  this  was  written, — how  much 
more  arduous,  then,  must  the  task  be  now  I 
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be  transformed  into  siigar,  and  in  1622,  that  starch  or  son 
could  be  changed  into  the  acid  of  ants  (formic  add).    &tt 
in  1828,  the  remarkable  fact  was  established,  thai  the  cbanuh 
teristic  animal  substance,  urea^  could  be  artifidallj  prqwnd 
from  certain  compounds  of  cyanogen*      In  later  years  dM 
number  of  such  substances  previously  supposed  to  be  cfaaao* 
teristic  of  living  beings,  whidi  can  be  prepared  by  art,  has 
been  greatly  augmented.     A  persuasion  is,  in  oonaeqneaoe,  by 
degrees  diffusing  itself,  that  what  is  called  the  power  (^  life  hai 
no  exclusive  influence  in  compelling  the  elementary  bodies  to 
unite  after  any  spedal  manner,  so  as  to  produce  combinatioiia  to 
which  their  ordinary  affinities  in  fitting  circumstances. do  sot 
naturally  dispose  them.     And  mwiy  are  of  qpinion  also  that,  as 
our  knowld^e  of  the  influence  of  ciroumstanoes  over  these 
natural  affinities  increases,  we  shall  be  able  to  imitate  more  and 
more  closely,  and  in  far  more  frequent  instanees,  the  cbnH 
binations  ludierto    considered   peculiar  to   living  stmotueti 
This  opinion  derives  countenance  and  strength  from  a  oob« 
sideration  of  the  chemical  history  of  what  are  calleid  oiganis 
alcalies.  « 

tt  was  regarded  among  chemists  as  a  matter  of  great  scbftt 
tifio  interest,  when,  in  1817,  Sertumer  fully  established  tfas 
presence  in  opium  of  a  compound  body,  morphinist  posi^sfiiiff 
alc^ine  properties,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  ahready  an- 
nounced in  1805.  Still  greater  interest  was  exdied,  whsBi 
many  years  later,  Liebig  and  Wohler  succeeded  inprepariag 
arti^cially  certain  compound  organic  substances  of  similar  ahAf 
line  properties.  Of  such  oi^amc  iJcalies,  we  now  know  neady 
a  hundred,  which  exist  in,  or  are  obtained  directly  from,  the 
parts  or  products  of  living  animals  and  v^etablea,  Hub 
shows  a  yery  rapid  ^ctension  in  our  knowledge  of  one  class  of 
natural  compounds.  But  we  can  now  reckon  also  seventy  oi 
eighty  others  which  con  be  formed  by  art,  and  which  are  do$ 
known  to  occur  in  nature ;  whUe  methods  recently  discovered 
by  Wurtz,  and  especially  by  Hoffinan,  hold  out  the  pcoqpect 
of  increasing  almost  indefinitely  the  number  of  thisclass  of  ar- 
tificial organic  alcalies.  Now  among  oiganio  alcaliea  there  are 
some,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  ftc,  which  are  exceediBglj 
valuable  in  medicine,  and  which  are  high,  in  price  and  Las 
abundant,  because  they  can  only  be  obtained  aa  yet  bm 
vegetable  productions  which  are  of  rare  growth,  or  fimited  to 
special  climatic  r^ons.  Among  the  most  useful  practical  le? 
suits,  therefore,  wmch  we  anticipate  from  our  increased  poirwin 
producing  organic  alcalies,  is  the  discovery  of  methods  by  wiueb 
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theed  yeiy  Valuable  medicines  may  be  {Prepared  artificidly,  in 
iny  quantity  and  in  any  country. 

But  all  our  artificial  imitations,  of  natural  products  actually 
obtaioad  osr  soon  expected  are  prepared  froib  substances  ali'eady 
etgBsmBed  —  by  the  mere  transformation,  tbat  is  to  say^  of  the 
}Mfft8  aad  products  of  living  bein^     A  greater  triumph  to 
wlddi  we  look  forward^  is  l£e  power  of  putting  together  the 
angle  or  dead  elements,  and  of  maMng  them  unite  so  as  to 
fiodtice  cbm^unds  which  with  all  our  discoveries  can    as 
yet-mily  be  obtained  through  the  agency,  direct  6r  indirect,  of 
asiiBal  anrd  yegetable  life.     The  nmscles  of  animals^  and  the 
fihflfe  of   wood,  for  example,  consist  of  distinct  and  d^kiite 
diemical  compounds— fibrme  and  cellulose  they  are  respeetiyely 
edkd  —  which  our  art  has  not  yet  been  aUe  to  imitate,  and 
which  many  have  supposed  to  require  for  their  production  the 
special  agenqr  of  the  principle  of  life.     What  we  hope  finally 
to  attain,  is  the  power  of  forming  from  their  elements  the  che* 
mical  compounds  or  raw  materials — in  this  instance  the  fibrine 
and  the  cellulose— of  which  the  muscle  and  the  wood  are 
chiefly   composed.     Of  the  first  steps  in  this  new  career  we 
obtain  a  ^impse  in  the  artificial  production,  still  somewhat  un- 
controllable, of  ammonia  and  cyanogen  in  our  fires  and  furnaces^ 
Wlwn  we  acoomidish  this,  probaUy  the  utmo^  limit  to  which 
oor  art  can  aspire,  the  special  functions  of  the  princi{de  of  life 
will  appear  to  be  restricted  to  the  higher  purposes  of  putting 
these  materials  together  so  as  to  form  the  tissues  and  parts  c£ 
living  structures,  and  of  transporting  them  and  building  them 
iD»  joBt  where  they  are  required.     It  is  as  if  we  might  hope  to 
ptepan  all  the  varied  materials  for  a  great  building,  without 
the  hope  of  ever  superseding  the  intelUgent  architect  who  der 
fi^  tne  intended  construction,  or  the  Uving:  hands  which  are 
to  p^  -the  building  materials  together. 

Yet  firom  the  power  over  matter,  with  which  existkig  pro^ 
greas  has  already  invested  man,  how  wondroualy  interesting 
•re  the  results  and  substances  which  he  can  produce  at  wilL 
One  of  these  substances  takes  fire,  and  glows  brilliantly  when 
mmfij  exposed  to  the  air  — ^  another  starts  into  flame  when  it  is 
tOQched  with  water  or  with  ice  —  a  third  shines  in  the  air  with 
A  paler  and  more  lambent  but  almost  perpetual  l^t  —  and  .the 
smell  of  a  fourth  is  too  nauseous  to  be  endured  One  gas  when 
diflbsed  durough  the  air,  in  absolutely  inappreciable  proportion, 
eflEeeU  those  who  inhale  it  with  violent  catarrh — another,  when 
inhaled,  exhilarates  with  a  happy  but  fleeting  intoxication—^ 
a  third,  if  breathed  but  once,  suddenly  arrests  the  current  of 
life.    A  single  drop  of  one  fluid,  if  swallowed,  will  produce  in* 
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stant  death  ^  of  another^  will  set  in  motioii  the  whole  eonteirt^ 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  —  while  the  vapour  of  a  third  wiH 
produce  speedy  insensibility.  One  solid  substance,  if  merely 
touched,  will  crumble  to  powder  and  change  its  colour — another 
by  gentle  friction  will  explode  with  a  terrific  detonation — ^whib 
others  again  change  by  a  single  gleam  of  the  brilliant  son,  and 
produce  the  wonderful  pictures  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre.  Agtt% 
other  substances  are  enriched  with  healing,  balsamic  and  sdih* 
tary  virtues — assuaging,  exhilarating,  or  strengthening  at  die 
experimenter's  will  —  realising,  in  a  somewhat  dififerent  sens^ 
the  aspirations  of  the  later  alchemists  after  a  universal  medidne. 

And  then  how  remarkable  are  the  changes  in  the  senmble 
properties  of  an  organic  compound,  and  in  its  relations  to  ani- 
mal life,  which  are  produced  by  a  very  small  alteration  in  its 
chemical  composition  I  It  is  sufficientiy  striking  that  the  unica 
of  combustible  hydrogen  gas  with  fire-supporting  oxygen  should 
produce  the  fire-extinguishing  fiuid  water,  and  that  salutary 
common  salt  should  contain,  mollified  and  disguised  by  its 
combination  with  a  metal,  sixty  per  cent  by  weight  of  soffit* 
eating  chlorine.  But  these  combinations,  water  and  common 
salt,  consist  of  equal  atoms  of  each  constituent,  which  may 
readily  be  supposed,  by  their  union,  greatly  to  modify  the  pro- 
perties of  one  another.  In  organic  compounds,  however,  con* 
taining  many  molecules  united  together,  it  is  more  surprising 
that  the  addition  of  a  single  molecule  more,  should  often  en^ 
tirely  niter  their  properties  and  relations  to  life.  Benzoyl,  for 
example,  contains  twenty-one  atoms  —  fourteen  of  carbon,  fivt 
of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen  (  C^^H^  Og), — and  yet  the  addi- 
tion of  one  of  hydrogen  to  these  twenty-one  {C^^H^O^-^-B) 
forms  the  high  flavou^  and  poisonous  oil  of  bitter  almond;  or 
one  of  oxygen  added  in  its  stead  {C^^Hj^O^-^- O)  forms  the 
well  known  solid  benzoic  acid,  to  whidi  our  pastilles  owe  sa 
much  of  their  agreeable  odour.  In  cinnamyle,  again,  there  ars 
present  twenty-seven  atcnns,  and  yet  one  of  hydrogen  added  to 
these  {Ci^Hf  O^+H)  forms  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  one  of  oxjgBB 
C^^HjO^-^  O),  a  solid  substance  called  cinnamio  add.  l£nr 
very  incomprehensible  to  us  as  yet  are  all  such  molecdtf 
changes  I 

Kor  are  the  revelations  less  interesting  which  the  analytical 
examination  of  organic  bodies  has  made,  in  reference  to  mattem 
which  concern  our  daily  tastes  and  preferences.  The  bouquet 
of  wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  ether,  of  whidi  the 
mode  of  making  or  preserving  the  wine  more  or  less  favonn 
the  production.  The  wine  of  the  grape  is  distbguished  bj 
containing  tartaric  acid,  that  of  the  apple  and  the  pear  by  the 
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presence,  inBtead,  of  the  often  less  pleasant  or  less  wholesome 
Isctic  add.  The  mineral  matter  of  the  flesh  of  animals  contains 
much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid^  but  scarcely  any  soda,  and 
only  a  small  per-centage  of  oxide  of  iron ;  —  that  of  milk  con- 
tains^ along  with  much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  a  consider- 
able pn^Kirtion  of  soda  also,  but  still  less  iron  than  is  found  in 
fledi ;  —  while  that  of  blood  contains  only  a  small  per-centage 
ef  potarii  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  nearly  half  its  weight  of 
oommon  salt,  and  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron* 
How  very  striking  to  the  phyi^ologist  are  such  results  as  theset^ 
of  which  our  books  are  full  —  how  suggestive  of  applications  to 
the  arts,  the  wants,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race ! 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  organic  chemistry  only  in  its 
pme  sense.  But,  like  the  inorganic  department,  it  connects 
Itself  with  other  natural  sciences,  which  are  often  considered 
independent,  and  in  the  promotion  of  some  of  them,  it  is  as- 
snmmg  an  influential  and  leading  place.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  natural  subdivision  into  vegetable  and  animal 
diemistry,  to  which  the  abundance  of  its  materials  has  given 
nee.  But  besides  this,  its  applications  to  medicine  fill  a  large 
space  in  our  pharmacopoeias  and  treatises  on  Materia  Medica, 
and  in  those,  which,  like  Simon's  'Handbuch  der  ange- 
'wandten  Medezinischen  Chemie,'  are  devoted  to  what  may 
be  distinguished  as  purely  medioid  physiology.  The  general 
phyoology  both  of  animals  and  of  plants  is  now  also  prose- 
cuted mainly  as  a  department  of  organic  chemistry.  As  regards 
the  former  or  animal  physiology,  an  able  and  trustworthy  ex- 
position of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  contwied  in 
the  *  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologischen  Chemie,'  of  Dr.  Lehmann> 
of  which  the  second  volume  has  just  been  published.  Nor  can 
the  microscopical  exammation  of  structures,  which  has  hitherto 

Eided  both  animal  and  vegetable  physiologists  so  much,  any 
iger  proceed  without  chemical  aid.  The  microscopic  investi* 
gator,  besides  an  eye  trained  to  observe,  must  for  the  future 
possess  also  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations  and  re- 
aetions  of  bodies,  and  considerable  tact  in  minute  chemical 
nmnipulation,  if  he  is  to  carry  forward  those  more  refined 
]diy6iological  inquiries  wliich  now  form  the  special  field  of  the 
general  nistologist.  In  what  way  this  combination  of  skill  and 
Knowledge  is  to  be  apfdied,  and  to  what  important  consequences 
it  may  lead,  will  be  best  learned  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume 
of  Professor  Mulder,  <  On  the  Chemistry  of  Animal  and 
•  Vegetable  Physiology.' 
In  chemical  physiology,  that  which  relates  to  man  in  a  state 
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of  health  and  of  disease  —  or  physiological  and  pathological 
human  chemistry — ^has  naturally  most  interest  for  us.  Already 
in  I8O69  in  his  published  work  on  Animal  Chemistry*,  Ber^ 
zelius  had  collected  ^gether  the  little  that  was  then  known, 
and  had  himself  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  chemiatrj 
of  life.  During  the  remainder  of  his  career  he  never  lost  sigkt 
of  this  department  \  aiid  the  experimental  results  —  his  own  and 
those  of  Tiedemany  Gmelin,  and  others  —  which  he  embodied 
in  eivery  successive  edition  of  his  *  Lehrbuch,'  and  the  yearly 
critiques  on  its  x)rogress  which  found  a  place  in  his '  Arsber- 
^  Sttelse/  caused  him  to  be  long  regarded  as  the  highest  living 
authority  upon  the  subject. 

Among  the  chief  later  discoveries  in  animal  chemistry  was 
that  of  Protein,  and  its  compounds,  by  Professor  Mulder  of 
Utrecht',  first  published  in  1838.  Notwithstanding  the  angrj- 
and  personal  discussions  to  which  this  substance  has  given  rise 
aniong  eminent  chemists,  and  the  obscurity  whicli  some  still 
beHeve  to  hang  over  its  composition,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  discovery  itself  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  animal 
^emistry.  It  has  enlightened  us,  upon  the  composition  d 
animal  fluids  and  tissues,  and  upon  the  qualities  and  uses  of  dif^ 
ferent  kinds  of  food ;  and  has  given  rise  to  some  most  beantfful 
and  interesting  speculations  on  the  natural  relations  between 
toimal  and  vegetable  life.  The  young  chemist  who  has  not 
read  the  eloquent  lecture  of  M.  Dumas  on  the  *  Chemical 
*  Statics  of  Organised  Beings,'!  has  yet  to  be  introduced  to 
one  of  the  most  delightful  little  books  in  the  whole  range  of 
chemical  literature. 

But  our  chronological  account  of  chemistry  in  its  appli«> 
eations  to  physiology  now  brings  us  to  another  era— ^ that 
of  Liebig,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert..  To  its  his- 
tory, both  animal  and  vegetable,  this  celebrated  chemist  haa 
not  only  contributed  a  large  stock  of  direct  and  peculiar 
knowledge,  but  he  has  impressed  nearly  the  whole  subject^  for 
the  present,  with  the  ardent  and  speculative  character  of  his  own 
mind.  It  forms,  indeed,  a  fine  study  to  the  chemist,  to  place 
side  by  side  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  older  Ber^elius  and 
the  younger  Liebig,  as  inductive  philosophers.  The  slow,  calm 
caution  of  Berzelius,  who  trusted  little  to  theory,  and  never 
eonfidently  adopted  any  views,  in  support  of  which  sound 
reasons  or  carefully  obtained  experimental  restdts  could  not  be 

*  FcireUsningar  i  Djinkemien.    Stoddiolnr :  2  vols.  8vo.,  1806-O& 
t  Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  des   £ires  organises.    Par  MIA 
Dumat  et  Bousaingiwlt    Troiu^me  £diti<»i,  8vo.    Paris :  1844. 
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adduoed,  was  admiitibly  fitted  for  basing  the  iiicipient  science 
tqpmi  a  sore  foundation.  Bat  caution  does  not  attract;  and, 
he&ce,  one  reason  why  the  great  Swede  never-obtained  in  Eng^ 
kad  even  the  temporary  &vour  and  regard  which  the  impatient 
and  oonfident  style  of  liiebig  so  saddenly  acquired.  Tired  of 
Ae  oolder  manner,  and  more  assured  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
^mr  eager  temperament  disposed  us  to  a  ready  reception  of 
die  bold  and  dadiing  hypotheses  wit^  which  Liebig- introduced 
Ub  moire  popcdar  systematic  booka 

We  shall  never  ourselves  forget  the  interest,  most  like  that 
awaken^  by  our  first  perusal  of  Ivanhoe,  with  which  we  read 
the  eariier  memoirs  on  the  cyanic  acids,  which  he  published  in 
eoqunction  with  Wohler.  And  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Berzelius,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  esteemed  simply  as  the  author  of  analytical 
neaioirsi  mimy  of  which  were  certainly  very  beautiful.  On 
ike  other  hand,  a  due  regard  and  respect  for  Berzelius  upon 
Ike  part  of  Liebig  appears  to  have  been  shown  until  alter 
Ibe  year  1840.    In  that  year  Liebig  published  his  ^  Organie 

*  Chenustiy  applied  to  Agiicalture  and  Physioloey,'  and  two 
years  later,  his  similar  work  on  the  *  Relations  of  Organic  Che* 

*  nstry  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.' 

In  his  biographi<»l  sketch  of  Berzelius,   ^Minnesfest  over 

*  J.  J.  Berzelius,'  Professor  Siljerstrom  of  Stockholm  inf<mns  us 
tfuit  previous  to  the  appearance  of  one  or  other  of  these  works, 
Xieb^  proposed  by  letter  to  dedicate  it  to  Berzeliu^  and  inclosed 
a  dedicatory  note  for  his  approval.  Berzelius,  in  his  r^ply,  added 
to  his  thanks  for  the  intended  compliment,  the  remark  ^  that 
'  nothing  mortal  deserved  so  great  praise ;'  that  if  the  note  was 
to  accompany  the  dedication,  he  must  decline  the  honour;  and 
tbe  more  positively  as  in  his  '  Yearly  Report '  personal  con* 
iUerations  could  not  prevent  him  from  freely  commenting  upon 
Ae  scientific  views  which  might  be  advanced  in  the  intended 
W<»-k.  The  book  subsequently  appeared  with  the  de£cation% 
hot  without  the  dedicatory  note.  The  critique  which  followed 
Sn  the  *  Arsberattelse  of  Berzelius,'  and  his  condemnation  of 
what  he  designated  as  ProbabiUtefs  Physiologies  and  the  subse* 

gmt  more  searching  examination  of  the  work  by  Professor 
hfarausch,  of  GSttingenf,  are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 

*  This  must  refer  to  the  German  Edition,  as  the  Epglish  Editions 
of  both  books  are  dedicated  to  the  British  Association. 

t  Fhysiologie  and  Chemie  in  ihrer  gegenseidgen  Stellung,  beleach- 
tot  dareh  eiae  Kntik  von  Elebig's  Thierchemie.    Gottingen':  1844. 
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chemists ;  as  also  is  the  anmy  reply  of  Liebig  to  the  remarks  of 
Berzelius^  inserted  first  in  his  journal,  and  published  afterwards 
in  a  separate  form.  In  the  so-called  '  Probabilitet's  Physiokgie* 
of  Liebigy  there  is  much  beautiful  poetry.  Berzelius  was  alarmed 
in  proportion  to  the  genius  displayed  in  these  speculationfl. 
The  influence  for  evil  m  Liebig's  seductive  example  had  made 
80  strong  an  impresnon  upon  his  cautious  mind,  —  a  mind 
advancing  only  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  —  that  be 
expressed  to  us,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  his  firm  belief  that 
the  writings  of  Liebig  had  done  more  harm  to  the  safe  pcor 
gress  of  physiology  than  could  be  undone  for  forty  years  to 
come. 

We  will  not  discuss  this  subject,  though  our  sympathies  and 
convictions  incline  us  to  the  views  of  Bei^elius.  Few  m^i  have 
succeeded  m  obtaining  warmer  friends  and  supporters  from 
among  his  pupils,  or  of  making  more  numerous  and  bitter 
enemies  among  his  equals  and  contemporaries,  than  Liebig.  A 
most  undesirable  facility  for  publishmg,  without  superviaion, 
what  has  been  hastily  written,  is  afforded  by  the  editing  <A 
a  journal.  To  this  cause,  rather  than  to  any  uncontrollable 
spirit  or  difficulty  of  temper,  we  ascribe  the  coarse  epithets 
applied  to  Fritsche  and  Gerhard,  the  disparaging  terms  in  whidi 
Mitscherlicht  and  Berzelius  are  spoken  of,  and  the  strong  expres- 
sions poured  out  in  successive  contests  with  Mulder  and  Dumas. 
Nor  do  we  ascribe  to  any  thing  worse  than  haste  or  thoughtless 
oversight  the  neglect  with  which,  especially  in  the  ^  Chemistry 
^  applied  to  Agriculture,'  so  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  walk  are  passed  over  unnamed  and  unacknowledged,  if  not 
unkindly  spoken  of,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  mddog 
use  of  dieir  experiments  and  results.  Even  the  outrage  to  the 
dignity  of  pure  science  implied  in  the  securing  of  patents  for 
medicines  and  manures,  we  regard  with  leniency  in  the  father 
of  a  growing  family.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sa(^ 
circumstances  as  these  have  both  dbgusted  and  alienated  many 
of  his  admirers. 

We  have  observed  as  the  characteristic  of  Berzelius,  that  he 
jiever  went  farther  in  his  theories  than  known  fiacts  would  warrant 
Accordingly  Uie  philosophical  world  came  at  last  to  receive  his 
opinions  as  eminently  safe.  Again,  it  was  a  recognised  merit  in 
the  great  memoirs  of  Gay  Lussac,  that  he  began  by  giving  a& 
introductory  resume  of  all  that  was  known  or  had  beai  done  pre- 
viously bv  others  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  was  about  to 
treat.  The  least  that  can  be  sud  of  the  school  of  Liebig  is,  that 
it  has  not  discouraged  hasty  and  confident  over^peoulation,  or 
that  neglect  of  past   chemical  history  and  literature,  which 
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Qtber  passes  over,  or  ignorantly  appropriates,  the  thoughts  and 
diflcoyeries  of  its  predecessors. 

One  feature  in  the  course  pursued  at  Giessen, — ^more  resem- 
Um^  the  tactics  of  a  fierce  party  in  politics  than  of  a  school 
for  Uie  investigation  of  scientific  truth,  —  is  not  undeserving  of 
reprohensible  mention  in  a  philosophical  sketch  like  the  present. 
Forroerlj,  no  young  man  beginning  to  handle  hb  chemical  tools, 
would  have  presumed  to  set  up  his  own  authority  in  contra^ 
diction  to  those  of  the  elder  chemists  of  the  time.  Suspecting 
lomself  rather,  his  trials  would  have  been  repeated  and  re- 
repeated,  till  it  was  made  certain  on  which  side  the  error  lay. 
At  Giessen  this  custom  was  abandoned.  The  tyro  of  a  few 
months  was  pitted  directly  against  the  most  trusted  analysts, 
and  set  to  repeat  or  refute  their  experiments.  Than  this,  con<^ 
fideied  as  a  school  exercise,  nothing  could  be  better.  But  to 
the  results  of  these  juvenile  experiments,  almost  necessarily 
different,  precipitate  currency  was  given  in  the  '  Annalen  der 
^  I^iannacie '  as  corrections  of  the  errors  of  their  distinguished 
pedecessors.  And  while  not  unfrequently  such  pretended  cor- 
rections have  been  proved  to  be  themselves  erroneous,  they  have 
been  productive  of  a  double  evil.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have 
unduly  ministered  to  the  precocious  vanity  of  students,  probably 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  have  taught  them  the  wretched 
lesson  of  nosing  a  reputation  by  undervaluing  that  of  others :  on 
Ae  other  hand,  they  have  unhandsomely  detracted  from  the 
character  of  older  chemists,  and  besides  all  personal  grievances, 
have  caused  a  serious  injury  to  science  by  wasting,  over  the 
verification  of  researches  which  had  been  causelessly  called  in 
qoestion,  much  valuable  time,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  usefully  employed. 

The  attiunment  of  truth  ought  to  be  the  supreme  aim  and 
motive  of  the  philosophical  chemist.  But  how  often,  alas  I  do 
personal  rivali^', — a  haste  to  be  distinguished, — the  love  of 
novelties,  of  novel  views  and  novel  names,  because  they  are.  our 
own, — the  dislike  of  another's  views,  because  they  are  another's, 
—a  want  of  the  ability,  intellectual  or  moral,  to  weigh  and 
justly  appredate  evidence, — the  culpable  desire  even  of  causing 
pun  to  an  opponent, — all  the  frailties,  in  short,  to  which  man  is 
exposed,  interfere  with  this  aim  and  motive,  and  retard  the 
establishment  of  what  is  true  I 

Bat  before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  chemical  physiology, 
the  general  reader  may  be  pleased  to  learn,  by  an  intelligible 
example,  in  what  way  the  results  of  experiments  performed 
nnong  the  beakers  and  jars  of  the  chemist,  are  applied  in  prac- 
tice to  raise  the  condition  and  abate  the  sufferings  of  man. 
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Any  substance  thftt  has  to  make  its  way  from  the  human 
stomach,  through  the  vessels  which  proceed  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  body»  must  be  capable  of  being  dissdved  by  the  flnidd  of 
flie  body.  An  insoluble  substance  will  pass  unchanged  and  mt^ 
absorbed  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  esoq>e  from  the  bo^ 
in  the  usual  manner,  withoioit  producing  any  materially  seiisiUb 
efieoi  A  soluble  substance,  on  the  contrary,  passes  into  the 
blood,  and  if  nutritious  nourishes,  if  poisonous  more  or  less  in^ 
juriously  affects  the  functions  of  life.  Thus  chemists  are  now 
fiunUiar  with  methods  by  which  in  their  Mnvatories  many  sohible 
poisonous  substances  can  be  united  with  other  bodiesy.aoas  ta 
become  insoluble,  and  in  this  new  state  be  rendered  eapaUe  of 
being  introduced  into  the  stomach  without  injurious  oonae* 
quences.  To  perform  such  an  experiment  in  the  stomach,  is  to 
administer  an  antidote  of  more  or  less  certain  e£Scacy,  against 
a  poison  whidi  has  been  previously  swallowed.  In  this  way, 
fime  and  magneria  are  antidotes  against  (»calio  acid,  the  i^ta 
of  ^g  against  corrosive  suUimate,  hydrated  per-oxide  of  iron 
i^ainst  white  arsenic,  and  so  on.  These  severally  combine  widi 
W3  pcnsonous  substance  when  broiight  in  contact  with  it  in  the 
stomach,  render  it  insduble,  and  consequently  inert  Here  ii 
a  very  intelli^ble  appUcation  of  chonioal  knowledge ;  but  we 
have  explained  it  on  our  way  to  a' much  miore  beautiml  one. 

Among  familiar  examples  of  slow  pmsoning  is  the  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  painters'  coHc  It  is  produced  in  lead 
mines  and  lead  works  by  inhaling  lead  dust,  and  elsewhere  not 
unfrequently'  by  drinking  water  impregnated  with  lead.  The 
metal  being  into)duced  into  the  syst^n  in  a  sdnble  form,  makes 
its  way  everywhere  among  the  tissues,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  chronic  and  frequently  returning  pains.  But  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sulphuretted  waters,  like  those  of  Hatiowgate, 
render  lead  insoluble  in  water,  whether  in  the  hoAj  or  out  of  it, 
and  are  therefore  prescribed  as  common  remedies  for  the  painters' 
colic.  Observation,  meanwhile,  has  shown  that  these  remedies^ 
thou^  they  assuage  or  remove  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  still 
leave  the  lead  which  caused  it  diffused  m  an  in^  state  tkrongh 
the  body, — ready,  when  favourable  conditions  arise,  again  to  act 
iinuriously  on  the  bodily  health.  It  is  only  the  oUier  day  that 
M.  Melseas,  of  Brussels,  perfected  this  subdivision  of  chemical 
physiology,  and  gave  us  the  means  both  of  detecting  the  lurking 
presence  of  the  metal  in  the  system,  and  of  entirely  expelling  it 
as  a  cause  of  disease.     A  substance  known  in  chemistry  and 

Sharmacy  by  the  name  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  capable  of 
ecomposing  the  insoluble  compounds  of  lead,  and  of  brmging 
the  metal  into  a  new  condition  in  which  it  readily  dissolves  in 
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imter.  If  a  person  be  pcnsoned  with  lead,  his  system  straggles 
to  throw  it  off,  the  metal  makes  its  way  through  his  kidney^ 
and  can  be  detected  in  his  urine.  Cure  him  by  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphuretted  water,  and  with  ihe  pain  the  lead  disappeals 
hmt  ms  urine,  but  remains  in  the  system.  GKve  him  now  a 
dose  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  pains  of  poisoning  return, 
Ad  lead  reappears  in  the  water.  A  large  dose  will  prostrate 
han  with  colic,  but  small  dos^  at  frequent  intervals,  will  gra- 
dually wash  away  the  metal  without  any  sensible  sufibring.  The 
ene  i§  complete  as  soon  as  a  large  dose  of  the  medicine  brings 
M^er  a  return  of  the  anguish,  nor  of  the  lead  into  the  fluid  ex^ 
etelioiis.  So,  mercunr  after  protracted  salivation,  lingers  likewise 
ht^  HI  the  system,  but  the  same  chemical  compound  washes  it 
erootnally  out ;  and  over  x^rtain  other  hitherto  unmanageable 
metals  it  exercises  a  similar  power.  The  medical  pmctitioner 
loHTDs  to  form  in  the  interior  of  the  patient,  and  for  Hs  cure  and 
eomfort,  the  same  preparations  which  the  chemist,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science,  has  already  often  formed  and  studied  in  his 
laboratory* 
But  the  manner  in  which  chemistry  has  been  of  late  indis* 

Cibly  omneoted  with  far  more  refined  physiological  inquiries^ 
ng  ultimately  on  questions  of  human  health,  msy  also  be 
niide  intelligible. 

A  knowledge  of  functional  physiology  is  now  necessary  to 
pnotieal  mecUcine.  A  full-bodied  man  is  prostrated  with 
spt^ezy,  heavily  breathing,  speechless,  and  scarcely  a  subject 
w  nqM.  Where  inordinate  eating  has  been  an  immediate 
etnee,  to  empty  the  bowels  is  to  give  a  chance  of  returning 
sease  and  life.  !But  the  internal  stomach  is  inaccessible,  and 
tke  medical  attendants  look  grave,  imtil  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  removes  by  known  means  a  portion  of  the  skin  from  the 
eater  surface  d  the  digestive  region,  and  applies  croton  oil  to 
the  raw  spot  upon  the  senseless  body.  The  powerful  medicine  is 
nasibly  abewbed,  the  bowels  are  moved,  and  the  patient  is  saived. 
A  mere  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  tissues,  and  the  nature 
ot  remedies,  suggests  curative  applications  of  this  description. 
Bot  among  the  most  hopeless,  if  not  the  most  dktressing  and 
fsiaful  diseasee  to  which  humanity  is  Hable,  is  diabetes.  It  is 
Qhancterised  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  substance 
not  asually  produced  in  healthy  persons.  Many  tests  by  which 
its  presence  and  quantity  can  be  ascertiuned,  have  been  supplied 
by  ehemistiT ;  and  the  daily  quantity  indicates  the  progress 
or  retrocession  of  the  disease.  But  to  check  this  abnormal 
production  by  administering  food  not  easiljr  converted  into  it  by 
■sown  processes,  was  nearly  all  the  advice  which  chemistry 
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could  in  this  case  give  to  medicine^  and  it  constituted  nearly  all 
in  the  way  of  special  remedy  which  the  physician  was  able  to 
employ.  The  cause  and  seat  of  the  disease  were  alike  unknown* 
A  sudden  glimmer,  however,  appears  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  through  an  observation  by  M. Bernard, — that  if  aslight 
wound  be  inflicted  upon  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain^  a  little 
above  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  pneumo-gastric, 
which  proceed  among  other  oigans  to  those  of  digestion,  the  uriae 
becomes  charged  with  sugar,  and  presents  the  other  characters 
usual  in  diabetic  disease.  The  study  of  cbemical  symptoms, 
therefore^  must  be  combined  with  that  of  the  chemical  func- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  derangements 
of  those  functions  which  almost  insensible  lesions  may  occasion. 
How  curious,  that  in  a  maladv  where  both  departments  of 
science  are  called  in,  chemistry  should  almost  exclusively  fix  the 
attention  upon  the  urine,  while  physiology  bids  us  turn  our 
efforts  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  brain !  It  will  readily 
occur  to  some  of  our  readers  that  M.  Bernard's  observation,  if 
fully  established,  communicates  directly  with  many  other  most 
interesting  questions  still  open  to  discussion,  such  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  true  theoretical  action  and  real  practical  effect  of 
substances  employed  as  food  for  man  and  other  animals. 

Intimately  connected  with  inquiries  such  as  those  we  have 
been  noticing,  is  Sanatory  Chemistry, — a  subject  very  popular  in 
its  nature,  wide  in  its  extent,  important  to  all  classes  of  society 
in  every  country,  and  yet  unfortunately  but  little  understood, 
and  until  recently  as  little  appreciated.  The  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  —  the  nature,  needs,  and  effects  of  healthy  respi- 
ration, —  the  properties  and  influence  of  injurious  gases  and 
exhalations,  —  the  constitution  and  wholesome  chemical  and 
other  influences  of  the  sun's  rays,  —  the  priceless  value  of  pure 
and  abundant  water,  —  the  impurities  of  wells  in  towns, —  the 
blessings  which  attend  upon  cleanliness  of  person,  and  in  our 
streets  and  dwellings,  —  these  are  some  of  the  comprehensive 
questions  which  this  division  of  scientific  inquiry  includes,  and 
into  which  chemical  investigation  is  daily  making  way. 

Then  Forensic  chemistry  brings  us  into  close  contact  with 
questions  of  law  and  the  controversies  of  the  courts.  What  is 
called  Medical  Jurisprudence  includes  only  a  part  of  forensic 
chemistry,  and  yet  it  boasts  the  elaborate  treatises  of  Orfila^ 
Christison,  Taylor,  and  Beck,  besides  many  valuable  German 
works,  and  countless  minor  books  and  dissertations.  Cases  of 
poisoning  form  the  staple  branch  of  tbis  department  They 
have  recently  been  of  unusual  frequency  in  England,  and  in 
some  instances  of  so  wholesale  a  character  as  forcibly  to  arrest 
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the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  call  for  legal  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  poisonous  substances. 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord  Carlisle  for  this  purpose^ 
and  its  subsequent  passage  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament^ 
has  recalled  to  our  mind  a  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
Normandy  a  few  years  ago,  the  cause  and  cure  for  which  may 
suggest  the  adoption  of  other  measures  of  prevention  among 
ourselves  also,  in  addition  to  the  legislative  measures  already 
passed  into  a  law.  In  Normandy,  it  had  long  been  the  practice,  as 
it  still  is  in  some  of  our  southerly  English  counties,  to  use  white 
arsenic  for  the  steeping  of  seed  corn,  with  a  view  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects  and  fungi  —  as  the  midge,  smut,  rust,  &c.  —  by 
which  grain  crops  are  frequently  very  much  injured.  This 
abundance  of  arsenic  among  the  people,  and  their  familiarity 
with  its  use,  brought  every  season  before  the  courts,  from  the 
rural  districts,  a  yearly  crop  of  poison  cases,  in  which  arsenic 
had  been  employed  for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  With  a 
view  to  provide  a  remedy,  it  was  at  first  remitted  to  the  De- 
partmental Society  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire  whether  this  use 
of  arsenic  was  indispensable,  and  whether  in  the  chaulage  du 
Hi  other  substances  of  a  less  dangerous  character  might  not 
replace  it  both  effectually  and  economically.  Th^  experiments 
made  by  direction  of  the  Society  enabled  them  to  report  that 
arsenic  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  less  deadly  substances 
were  as  cheap  and  efficacious.  A  law  was  passed  in  consequence, 
forbidding  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  preparation  (pickling)  of  seed 
com,  and  the  annual  group  of  poisoning  trials  disappeared.  If,  as 
we  believe,  it  is  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  England  where  arsenic 
has  been  so  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  that  our  home 
poisonings  with  it  have  also  been  most  frequent,  the  abandonment 
or  prohibition  of  it  in  the  farm  might  not  only  remove  in  some 
cases  the  means  and  direct  temptation  to  crime,  but  might  in 
others  take  away  also  a  source  of  evil  suggestions  which  after- 
wards lead  to  the  purchase  of  poison  for  otherwise  unthought-of 
ends. 

*  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  ! ' 

Forensic  chemistry,  besides  such  questions  as  properly  engage 
the  medical  jurist,  embraces  also  a  crowd  of  inquiries,  almost 
endless  in  variety,  connected  with  the  validity  and  alleged  in- 
fringement of  patents,  with  the  adulteration  of  substances  liable 
to  duty  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  with  the 
creation  of  nuisances,  or  with  the  injuries  produced  by  manu- 
facturing operations.  It  is  also  more  or  less  directly  interested 
in  all  those  adulterations  of  articles  of  domestic  consumption, 
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by  which  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  are  liable  to  be 
affected,  and  against  which  the  public  are  driven  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  courts  of  law.  Upon  these  topics  we  cannot  dilate. 
But  such  of  our  readers  as  feel  an  interest,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  instances  we  have  mentioned  last,  will  consult  with  ad- 
vantage the  excellent  manual  which  Dr.  Adolf  Duflos  has  dedi- 
cated to  this  vitally  important  subject* 

The  small  remainder  of  our  space  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  general  chemistry  as  an  aid  to  industry,  both  individual  and 
national.  And  here,  taking  the  more  comprehensive  works  of 
Schubarth  or  of  Knapp,  as  our  guides,  we  might  illustrate  by  a 
thousand  special  cases  the  direct  money  value  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, and  even  of  profound  chemical  research,  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  country  like  our  own. 

In  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  indeed,  almost  as  easily 
as  in  any  other  way,  the  progress  of  this  science  can  be  pal- 
pably made  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding.  If  the 
older  work  of  Aiken  on  the  Chemical  Arts  be  compared  with 
the  later  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Ure,  or  the  treatise  of  Dumas, 
and  these  again  with  the  still  later  German  publications,  it 
will  be  seen  not  only  that  all  the  separate  arts  known  to  the 
older  author  (Aiken)  have  been  greatly  improved  —  old  diffi- 
culties, delays,  and  expenses  removed  by  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  —  but  that  numerous  new  arts  are  described,  which  in 
the  interval  have  sprung  into  existence  and  assumed  a  more  or 
less  important  place  among  the  sources  of  national  or  local 
wealth.  And  further,  by  a  comparison  of  the  newest  work  on 
Chemical  Technology  with  the  one  immediately  preceding  it, 
the  rate  of  progress  at  the  present  moment  will  be  found  to  be 
more  rapid  than  at  any  previous  period  in  chemical  history. 

Or  a  person  less  conversant  with  books,  but  who  takes  some 
interest  in  the  matter,  may  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  another 
way.  If,  bearing  clearly  in  his  mind  what  he  had  seen  during 
a  pains-taking  visit  to  the  workshops  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he 
should  now  again  revisit  these  centres  of  industry  and  attempt 
to  compare  their  present  with  their  past  processes  and  products, 
the  change  would  appear  absolutely  wonderful.    The  new,  more 

•  Die  wichtigsten  Lebens-Bediirfnisse,  ihre  Aechtheit  und  Giite. 
Breslau :  1846.  Now  that  coffee  and  chicory,  and  wheaten  flour,  and 
so  many  other  articles  of  daily  use  are  the  subjects  of  countless 
adulterations,  a  book  like  that  of  Duflos's,  but  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances, has  become  a  want  in  English  literature.  Since  Accums' 
•  Death  in  the  Pot,'  we  have  had  no  special  book  devoted  to  this 
subject. 
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speedj,  and  simpler  modes  of  arriving  at  the  same  results  —  the 
numerous  subdivisions  of  labour,  elevating  what  were  probably 
r^arded  as  mere  processes  of  detail,  into  separate  manufactures 
ftod  branches  of  business  —  the  multitude  of  new  and  totally 
distinct  arts  and  workshops  —  the  new  intellectual  resources 
which  even  common  men  seem  now  to  have  at  easy  command — 
and  the  new  uses  to  which  the  waste  materials  of  former  years 
are  now  applied, — these  will  astonish  him  almost  as  much  as 
our  machine  shops,  in  which  the  fingera  of  the  dexterous  work- 
man appear  to  persuade  rather  than  compel  the  inert  material 
to  do  his  bidding,  until  the  dead  metal  seems  fashioned  to  do 
eomething  little  less  than  think. 

To  watch  from  year  to  year  the  details  of  improvements  like 
those  which  our  visitor  would  recognise,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  occupations  of  the  scientific  observer.  Difficulties 
bring  out  resources.  Even  apparently  insurmountable  crises  in 
a  manufacture  only  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  conquering 
intellect.  An  important  branch  of  industry  appears  about  to 
Boccumb  —  to  shift  its  locality  at  least,  and  take  up  a  more 
&TOur€d  home  in  another  country,  —  when  chemistry  suggests 
that  its  work  should  be  done  after  a  new  fashion.  The  sug- 
gestion is  adopted,  and  the  greater  perfection  and  economy  which 
attend  the  change,  give  the  old  locality  a  fresh  start,  and  secure 
to  the  failing  manufacture  fresh  triumphs  over  dreaded  rivals. 

A  change  in  fiscal  regulations,  the  competition  of  slave  labour 
and  other  causes,  have  threatened  to  root  out  the  growth  of 
wgar  from  our  West  India  colonies.  But  a  chemical  experi- 
ment, made  in  Brussels  by  Melsens,  suggested  to  him  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  cane  juice,  which  promise  to  give  to 
capital  and  skilled  labour  in  this  branch  of  industry  the  same 
rictory  over  mere  manual  toil,  which  in  all  other  arts  they  have 
gradually  been  acquiring.  Again,  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
spinning  had  not  only  enabled  the  cotton  machinery  to  produce 
threads  of  a  fineness  which  Indian  beauties  never  dreamed  of, 
bat  the  costliest  linen  cambrics  of  Holland  and  Flanders  were 
ahready  surpassed  by  the  produce  of  our  native  looms.  The 
machmery  of  the  flax  mills,  however,  had  exhausted  its  skill  upon 
the  stubborn  material,  which  refused  to  stretch  to  a  more  subtle 
fibre,  or  produce  a  finer  yam.  But  chemistry  examined  the  sub- 
stance by  which  the  fibres  are  naturally  held  together ;  and  forth- 
with spinning  by  the  aid  of  steam  heat  compelled  the  glutinous 
matter  to  relax  its  hold  and  the  delicate  fibres  to  slip  along 
each  other  into  threads  of  previously  unattainable  tenuity. 
The  steeping  of  flax  too  was  a  tedious  process,  pregnant  with 
aauseous  exhalations  and  with  frequent  disease.     For  ages  par- 
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ticular  streams  were  famed  for  tiitir  efficacy  in  steeping,  and 
particular  localities  enjoyed  centuries  of  reputation  for  their 
unspun  flax.  The  fineness  of  the  fibre  depended  on  the  plant 
being  neither  full  grown  nor  rank :  and  it  was  held  impossible  to 
grow  to  a  profit  both  seed  and  stem  at  once.  But  a  new  mode  of 
steeping  has  been  devised  by  Schenk  owing  to  a  chemical  dis- 
covery. This  invention  has  shortened  the  process  to  a  few 
hours ;  has  placed  all  localities  on  an  equal  level,  by  making 
all  tolerably  pure  waters  equally  available;  has  abolished  the 
yearly  nuisance  and  frequent  disease;  has  extracted  the  finest 
fibre  from  the  rankest  and  ripest  plant ;  and  has  thus  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  country  the  double 
profit  of  a  full  crop  of  ripe  seed,  along  with  a  heavy  harvest  of 
luxuriant  stems.  Even  upon  this  improvement  further  im- 
provements are  already  spoken  of,  and  a  rival  patentee  is  threat- 
ening to  supereede,  by  the  employment  of  steam,  the  hot  water 
employed  in  the  process  of  Schenk.  Further,  a  cloud  was  ap- 
proaching the  factories  of  Lancashire.  Cotton,  the  growth  of 
a  rival  country,  it  is  feared,  miglit  become  scarce,  and  rise  in 
price, — consequences  which  would  seriously  embarrass  our  staple 
manufacture.  Another  chemical  process  here  steps  in,  tears 
still  further  in  pieces  the  single  hollow  fibres  of  the  flax,  and 

E reduces  a  material  which  resembles  cotton  in  appearance,  can 
e  spun  with  the  same  machinery,  and  according  to  the  dis- 
coverer, M.  Claussen,  may  in  all  probability  be  brought  into  the 
market  at  a  price  low  enough  to  compete  successfully  with 
natural  cotton.  Thus  a  new  material  is  likely  to  be  supplied  to 
our  home  manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  boundless  field 
opened,  and  a  new  stimulus  given,  to  our  home  agriculture  — 
a  new  bond,  in  fact,  created  between  the  already  inseparable 
interests  of  our  town  and  country  communities.  M.  Claussen 
already  speaks  of  larger  orders  than  can  be  supplied. 

As  in  this  way  the  science  of  chemistry  has  lent  itself  to  the 
advancement  of  one  art,  so  it  has  done  with  a  thousand  others. 
The  paper  on  which  we  write  —  the  child  of  waste  flax  and 
cotton  fabrics  —  tells  us  daily  of  its  obligations  to  chemical 
research.  The  discovery  of  chlorine  gave  a  method  of  removing 
all  colour  from  tissues  which  had  been  dyed  or  printed  with 
vegetable  or  animal  colours.  It  thus  widened  the  sources  of  the 
supply  of  his  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer,  and  kept  down 
the  price  of  paper  to  the  consumer,  while  the  demands  of  the  preas 
and  the  post  office  increased.*    Then,  after  numerous  adjustments 

*  We  have  before  us  a  literary  curiosity  which  indicates  another 
direction  into  which  the  scarcity  of  material  guided  the  research  of 
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had  perfected  this  application,  it  was  found  diflScult,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  prepare  a  pulp  so  free  from  excess  of 
chlorine  as  to  prevent,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  bleaching  of  the 
ink  upon  the  paper  which  was  made  from  it.  But  this  difficulty 
ako  has  been  overcome :  and  the  prescribed  use  of  an  anti-chlor, 
a«the  makers  call  it,  employed  according  to  their  prescription,  re- 
moves the  entire  residue  of  the  bleaching  substance,  and  secures 
to  well-prepared  ink  an  indelible  permanence.  Still  the  bleached 
material  is  often  deficient  in  whiteness,  to  disguise  which  the 
manufacturer  copies  the  expedient  of  the  laundress ;  or  a  .de- 
cided blue  tint,  as  in  the  paper  before  us,  is  wished  for,  and  the 
requisite  colouring  matter  must  be  added  to  the  pulp. 

The  preparation  of  the  beautiful  smalts  of  our  workshops 
from  the  crude  poisonous  ores  of  cobalt  is  one  of  our  latest 
triumphs.  Thb  fine  blue  was  employed  by  the  paper  makers, 
but  the  best  qualities  were  very  dear.  The  precious  ultra- 
marine, which  the  devotee  of  the  highest  art  could  barely  afford 
to  purchase,  was  looked  upon  with  covetous  eyes  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  this  and  of  many  other  arts  of  life.  But  to  obtain  it, 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  was  beyond  their 
hope.  Chemists  analysed  it,  and  determined  its  composition ; 
in  their  hands  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made  up  still  re- 
sisted all  persuasion  to  re-unite  into  the  coveted  blue.  Men's 
eyes  being  instructed,  however,  a  blue  substance  was  observed 
occasionally  to  present  itself  in  the  refuse  of  certain  processes 
of  chemical  manufacture.  This  refuse  was  collected,  examined, 
analysed,  and  found  in  quality  and  composition  to  be  identical 
with  the  natural  ultramarine.  An  after  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  produced  in  the  furnace,  suggested  the 
sacoessive  processes  of  a  new  manufacture;  and  the  paper 
maker,  along  with  a  thousand  others,  now  rejoices  in  supplies 
of  Nuremberg  blue,  or  artificial  ultramarine,  which  can  be 
made  in  any  country,  from  materials  common  and  abundant, 

paper  makers  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
entitled  *  Historical  Account  of  the  Substances  which  have  been  used 

*  to  describe  Events  and  to  convey  Ideas  from  the  earliest  Date  to  the 
'Invention  of  Paper:  printed  on  the  first  useful  Paper  manufactured 

*  solely  from  Straw.  London,  1800/  It  is  a  thin  8vo.,  of  which  part 
is  printed  on  paper  made  from  straw,  and  the  remainder  on  paper 
made  from  wood.  Among  the  many  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  to  turn  the  Irish  bogs,  one  is  to  convert 
them  into  paper !  We  possess  a  sample  of  beautiful  pure  white  pulp, 
fit  for  the  paper-mill,  prepai*ed  from  peat  by  chemical  treatment;  and 
we  believe  both  straw  and  peat  are  now  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
manufacture  of  inferior  kinds  of  wrapping  and  hangings  paper. 
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and  with  shades  of  colour  which  vie  with  the  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  that  live  on  the  immortal  canvass. 

Nor  do  results  of  a  higher  order  fail  at  times  to  show  them« 
selves.     We  close  by  one  brief  example. 

Among  the  substances  which  are  contained  in  and  are  neces- 
sary to  the  composition  and  usefulness  of  the  bread  of  man,  is 
one  to  which  chemists  give  the  name  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  material  the  growing  com  extracts  from  the  soil.  With- 
out its  presence  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  earth  through 
which  its  roots  spread,  the  plant  flourishes  poorly,  the  ear  is 
ill-filled,  and  the  produce  of  grain  scanty.  The  bones  of 
animals  contain  this  phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  has  for  half  a 
century  been  customary  to  apply  them  in  a  crushed  or  broken 
form  to  the  soil  to  fit  it  for  the  healthy  growth  of  luxuriant 
crops  of  corn.  But  chemistry  established  the  fact  that  certain 
stones  and  rocky  masses  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
contain  the  same  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  recently,  therefore, 
advised  the  grower  of  grain  to  take  advantage  of  these  mineral 
masses.  And  now,  after  previous  preparation,  by  a  simple  che- 
mical process,  they  are  extensively  employed  to  impart  fertility 
to  the  soil.  In  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  the 
tempter  said,  *  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 
*  stones  be  made  bread.'  In  our  indirect  conversion  of  stones 
into  bread,  the  prosecution  of  science  has  conferred  upon  man  a 
power  analogous  to  that  which  to  common  apprehension  par- 
takes of  the  divine.  It  is  the  Deity  rewarding  with  a  portion 
of  his  own  power,  the  right  exercise  of  that  sublime  intellect 
which  is  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  wide  dominion  and  vast  applications 
of  this  growing  science  must  here  cease.  We  have  not  dwelt 
so  long  upon  its  history  and  recent  progress  with  the  view 
of  merely  placing  before  our  readers  an  intelligible  picture  of 
its  actual  importance  at  the  present  moment.  Our  hope  is, 
that  from  the  glimpse  we  have  given  of  its  past  and  present,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  also  of  the  great  future  which  awaits  it,  and 
a  right  estimate  made  of  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
national  estimation,  the  proportion  of  study  which  ought  to  be 
generally  devoted  to  it  as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  the 
share  of  sympathy  and  support  which  are  due  to  those  who 
cultivate  it  by  profession. 

A  science  which  asserts  a  rational  sway  over  every  kingdom 
of  nature  —  which  is  indispensable  as  an  auxiliary  to  so  many 
other  branches  of  physical  knowledge — which  explains  so  many 
most  striking  natural  appearances,  and  which,  is  related  in  such 
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eountless  ways  to  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  surely 
entitled  to  as  high  a  place  as  any  other  among  all  the  sciences 
which,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  are  contending  for  pre- 
cedenqir  and  homage.  It  has  this  advantage,  too,  above  almost 
all  other  sciences,  that  the  condition  of  man  here  below  depends 
ifl  great  measure  for  advancement  upon  its  future  progress,  while 
IK)  other  piursuit  has  enlarged  its  sphere  so  wonderfully,  nor 
been  rewsu*ded  with  such  astonishing  success.  The  promises  of 
alchemy  were  nothing  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

*  We  have  no  curiosity  about  that  of  which  we  know  nothing,' 
was  said  by  Sismondi.  It  is  the  almost  total  ignorance  of 
chemistry  on  the  part  of  our  older  university  men,  which  has 
hitherto  excluded  this  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  list  of 
subjects  of  instruction  in  nearly  all  the  educational  institutions 
over  which  their  influence  extends.  We  can  neither  appreciate 
the  claims  nor  the  value  of  a  science  of  which  we  have  been 
taught  nothing.  We  cannot  even  by  private  study  learn  to 
appreciate  them  justly  when  the  science  is  one  which  is  in- 
capable, from  its  very  nature,  of  being  taught  by  books  alone. 

The  modem  practice  in  our  English  colleges  and  universities 
of  selecting  the  heads  and  teachers  almost  exclusively  from 
their  own  house-taught  members  or  alumni,  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  exclusion  of  modem  and  growing  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  to  stereotype  old  forms  and  confined  limits  in  collegiate 
and  scholastic  teaching.  Even  the  now  long-favoured  Greek  had 
once  difficulties  to  overcome  similar  to  those  which  at  present 
beset  the  sciences  of  observation.  The  pressure  for  innovation 
and  improvement  must,  therefore,  be  made  from  without  by 
thoHC  who  feel  the  urgency  of  each  particular  instance :  and  in 
this  way  strength  will  be  given  to  the  hands  of  the  few  men 
within,  who  are  aware  of  the  real  advances  and  value  of  positive 
knowledge  *,  and  of  the  demand  for  it  which  exists  throughout 
the  great  body  of  the  nation. 

We  have  been  struck  by  some  facts  and  reasonings  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet  f  recently  published  by 
Principal  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  New  Jer- 
sey. From  this  pamphlet  it  appears  that,  though  the  population 
of  New  England  has  been  greatly  increasing  during  the  last  twenty 

•  Oxford,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  broken  the  ice,  and  has  recently 
raised  the  stipends  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  of  the  Reader 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Camden  Professor  of  History, 
to  300/1  a  year  each ;  with  250/.  a  year  each  to  the  Readers  in  Mine- 
mlogj  and  Geology,  and  to  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

t  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  on  the  Changes 
in  the  System  of  Collegiate  Education.    Providence :  1860. 
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or  thirty  years,  the  number  of  students  at  its  various  coU^^ 
and  universities,  even  those  of  most  repute,  has  been  gradually 
decreasing.  At  first  this  was  ascribed  to  the  great  expense  of  the 
existing  system  of  college  education,  and  efforts  were  aiade  to 
lessen  it  by  lowering  the  fees  and  the  cost  of  board.     But  the 
reduction  in  numbers  still  went  on,  and  it  has  not  been  arrested 
even   in   those   colleges   in  which   education   has   been  given 
gratuitously.  It  was  not  owing,  therefore,  to  any  undue  expense 
in  the  system.     Nor  did  it  arise,  as  Dr.  Wayland  shows,  from 
want  of  talent  in  the  professors,  from  defective  modes  of  teach- 
ing, or  from  ineflScient  examinations  for  university  hoDOurs. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  in  mercantile  phraseology,  that  *the 
^  article  which  the  universities  offer  for  sale  is  not  such  as  the 
*  public  want,  and  therefore  they  don't  come  to  buy  it.'    He 
proposes,  in  consequence,  to  the  trustees  of  his  own  collie,  to 
remodel  the  whole  system  of  instruction,  to  create  new  courses 
of  study,  comprehending  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
are  actually  in  public  demand,  so  arranged  as  to  afford  time  to 
learn  each  branch  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  may  require, 
and  to  attach  to  eminence  in  each  honorary  distinctions  similar 
to  those  hitherto  awarded  in  the  form  of  degrees  in  arts.    Thus, 
instead  of  one  fixed  and  invariable  routine,  he  would  offer  stu- 
dents the  choice  of  several   sets  of  equivalent  studies,  a  due 
acquaintance  with   which  on    examination  should  entitle  the 
candidates  in  them  to  equal  honours.     If  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess should  follow  this  movement  in  Brown  University,  it  mu«t 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  other  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  and  ultimately  upon  those  of  our  own  country. 
But  whatever  fate  may  await  the  wide  reform  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  it  is  plain,  we  think,  that  in  a  century  during  which  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has   taken  so  distinctly   positive  and 
material  a  direction,  the  science  of  Chemistry,  which  presides 
over  material  progress  in  so  many  of  its  most  interesting  and 
important  directions,  cannot  remain  shut  out  from  its  legitimate 
place   and   influence    in    the    educational   institutions  of  tte 
emp''-^  — - 
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among  the  most  brilliant  fruits  of  modem  research.  Classical 
scholars  also  begin  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this  new 
science.  Otfried  MuHer^  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Dorians,* 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  the  new 
discoveries  which   had  been  made  in  the  field  of  language. 

*  Matters  have   come  to  that  point/  he  says,  *  that  CSssical 

*  Philology  must  either  resign  altogether  the  historical  imder- 

*  standing  of  the  growth  of  language  as  well  as  all  etymological 
^  researches  into  the  shape  of  roots  and  the  organisation  of 
'  grammatical  formations,  or  trust  itself  on  these  points  entirely 
'  to  the  guidance  and  counsel  of  Comparative  Philolc^.'  The 
old  system  of  etymology,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  in  which, 
as    Voltaire  remarked,  *  la  voyelle  ne  fait  rien,  et  la  consonne 

*  fort  peu  de  chose,'  has  certainly  been  stopped  effectually  by  the 
introduction  of  comparative  grammar.  Its  principles  have  been 
stated  and  carried  out  in  a  niunber  of  works,  full  of  erudition 
and  ingenuity,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  it  is  taught  at 
present  in  every  university.  All  this  we  consider  a  fair  proof 
of  the  solidity  and  genuineness  of  Comparative  Philology,  and 
although  it  is  still  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  full  maturity, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  fairly  come  of  age. 

The  name  which  it  has  assumed  shows  at  once  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  this  new  science.  In  the  same  way  as 
Comparative  Anatomy  comprises  not  only  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  but  of  all  organic  beings.  Comparative  Philology 
does  not  restrict  itself  to  Greek  and  Latin,  but  includes  all 

Products  of  the  mental  power,  they  lead  us  back,  by  the  fundamental 
characters  of  their  organisation,  to  an  obscure  and  otherwise  unknown 
distance.  The  comparative  study  of  languages  shows  how  races  or 
nations,  now  separated  by  wide  regions,  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
have  proceeded  from  a  common  seat ;  it  discloses  the  direction'  and 
the  path  of  ancient  migrations ;  in  tracing  out  epochs  of  development 
it  recognises  in  the  more  or  less  altered  characters  of  the  language, 
in  the  permanency  of  certain  forms,  or  in  the  already  advanced 
departure  from  them,  which  portion  of  the  race  has  preserved  a 
language  nearest  to  that  of  their  former  common  dwelling-place. 
The  long  chain  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Iberian  extremity  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the  North  Cape, 
furnishes  a  large  field  for  investigations  of  this  nature  into  the  first 
or  most  ancient  condition  of  language.  The  same  historical  compari- 
son of  languages  leads  us  to  trace  the  native  country  of  certain  pro- 
ductions, which,  since  the  earliest  times,  have  been  imported  objects 
of  trade  and  barter.  We  find  that  the  Sanskrit  names  of  true  Indian 
productions  —  rice,  cotton,  nard,  and  sugar, — have  passed  into  Greek, 
and  partly  into  the  Semitic  languages.' — Humboldt,  Kosmos,  voLii. 
p.  142. 
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languages  spoken  by  man.  Its  first  task,  therefore,  consists  in 
collecting  as  large  a  mass  of  material  as  possible.  Specimens  of 
hnman  speech,  whether  derived  from  the  masterworks  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  or  from  the  clucking  utterance  of  Bosjes- 
mans,  from  the  Steppes  and  the  Prairies,  from  the  tombs  of 
E^ypt,  or  the  Runes  of  Iceland,  and  the  mountain  records  of 
Persia — all  are  equally  welcome  to  the  Comparative  Philologist. 
Wherever  commercial  enterprise,  warlike  expeditions,  or  the 
jrious  labours  of  Christian  missionaries  open  an  unexplored 
field  for  natural  sciences.  Comparative  Philology  follows. in  their 
track,  and  avaik  itself  of  every  newly  discovered  specimen  of 
human  speech.  Its  limits  are  as  wide  as  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  world. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
Comparative  Philology  consists  in  the  mere  work  of  accumu- 
lating languages.  The  late  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  spoke 
about  thirty  languages,  was  not  therefore  a  Comparative 
Philologist.  The  difference  between  Philology,  whether  clas- 
rical  or  Oriental,  and  Comparative  Philology  is  more  essentiaL 
Classical  as  well  as  Oriental  Philology  considers  language  merely 
as  a  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  written  documents  whidb 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us;  as  a  spell  to  raise  from  the 
tomb  of  time  the  thoughts  of  great  men  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  and  as  a  means  ultimately  to  trace  the  political,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  progress  of  mankind.  Although  the  study 
of  grammar  is  a  conditio  sine  qud  non  with  every  scholar,  yet 
the  highest  aim  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  grammar  does  not  go 
fiirther  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  peculiarities 
of  the  Grreek  and  Roman  tongue,  as  they  have  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  classics.  Comparative  Philology,  on  the  contrary, 
uses  the  literary  remains  of  all  nations  as  a  means  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  language.  Lan- 
guage itself  becomes  the  object  of  inquiry.  K  we  consider  the 
immense  number  of  tongues  which  are  spoken  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  with  all  their  dialectic  and  provincial  vj^-Ieties, 
if  we  observe  the  great  changes  which  each  of  these  languages 
has  undergone  in  the  course  of  centuries,  we  see  that  language  has, 
Hke  man,  a  history  of  its  own.  Without  studying  this  history, 
and  analysing  the  forms  of  language  in  their  local  variety  and 
Mstorical  progress,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  and  dis- 
tnict  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  language.  For  if  we  did  not 
know  by  experience,  that  there  existed  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent idioms,  would  it  not  be  the  most  natural  supposition 
dnt  the  language  of  mankind  should  be  the  same  in  all  climates  ? 
If  speech  is  a  faculty,  planted  in  the  inmost  nature  of  man, —  ' 
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If  it  is  connected  with  man  as  intimatdy  as  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  the  mindy  or  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  senses,  why 
should  the  one  be  subject  to  historical  and  local  changes,  while 
the  other  remains  undtered  in  all  times  and  countries  ?  We  see 
and  hear  eyerything  around  us  in  the  same  way  as  the  nations 
of  Africa  and  America,  and  if  we  try  to  reason  with  savages,  on 
things  familiar  to  them,  we  find  that  their  logic  is  exactly  the 
same  as  our  own.  The  only  difference  between  them  and  our- 
selves consists  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  cultivation,  in  a 
more  or  less  skilful  use  of  the  organs  of  body  and  mind.  Yet 
there  is  not  one  word  in  their  languages  which  expresses  the 
same  idea  by  the  same  sound  as  we  do. 

Even  if  this  variety  of  languages  be  explained  by  the  ad- 
mission of  an  early  confusion  of  tongues,  or  taken  for  granted 
like  any  other  fact  of  natural  history,  we  certainly  should  not 
suppose,  unless  we  had  the  historical  documents  of  earlier  ages 
before  us,  that  one  and  the  same  lanraage  could  become  so 
different,  in  'the  course  of  time,  as  the  language  of  Shakspeare 
is  from  that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  language  of  Dante  from 
that  of  Cicero,  the  language  of  Gothe  nrom  that  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and,  we  may  add,  if  we  accept  the  views  of  Comparative 
Philology,  the  language  of  the  *  Times '  from  that  of  the  *  Veda.' 
The  notes  of  the  nightingale,  though  different  from  those  of  the 
lark,  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago — 
>vhy  should  the  language  of  men  have  changed?  We  may  see 
ihree  or  four  generations  living  together,  and  we  always  find 
that  the  great-grandfather  understands  the  stammering  of  his 
great-grandson.  Who  would  imagine  then,  that  after  thirty 
generations  a  language  could  change  so  much  as  to  become 
apparently  quite  a  different  one?  Yet  such  is  the  case  if  we 
compare  the  language  of  St  Auguetin,  in  the  fifth  century,  with 
that  of  Dante  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  nature  of  language  cannot  be 
studied  either  in  the  abstract  or  by  means  of  but  one  of  its 
numerous  varieties,  like  our  own  language,  but  that  an  historical 
method  alone  can  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to 
know,  for  instance,  how  English  came  to  be  what  it  is  at 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  study  all  the  languages  which  have 
either  influenced  it,  or  materially  contributed  towards  its  forma- 
tion. It  is  principally  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
that  the  history  of  the  English  *  speech '  must  be  studied,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Teutonic,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Latin,  and 
Celtic  languages  is  not  less  essential. 

The  Romance  languages  are  in  this  respect  the  most  interest- 
ing, because  we  can  here  watch  the  gradual  decay  of  the  mother- 
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stock  and  the  formation  of  its  affiliated  dialectSi  the  Pro- 
vencal and  French^  the  Italian  and  Walachian,  the  Spanish 
and  Portaguese.  We  can  see  the  old  forms  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar gradually  losing  their  expressive  power,  and  auxiliary 
W(»ds,  such  as  prepositions  and  articles,  coming  in  to  form  the 
new  declensions,  while  the  decaying  structure  of  the  conjuga- 
tions Is  propped  up  by  auxiliary  verbs.  Some  of  the  old  forms 
linger  on  for  a  time,  and  the  new  periphrastic  expressions  are  at 
first  used  with  a  certain  reserve,  but  at  last  the  whole  structure 
(^  modem  languages  is  overgrown  by  them.  The  old  conjunc- 
tions and  adverbs  give  way  to  more  distinct  expressions  and 
cireumlocutions,  and  these,  by  a  rapid  change,  coalesce  again  into 
new  words.     We  may  be  allowed  to  ^ve  a  few  instances. 

The  Latin  tunc,  we  find  still  only  sli^Uy  altered  in  the  old 
Spanish  tsUmze  Ux  tuncce)  and  in  the  Walachian  atunci  {ad 
ttmcce).  But  in  French  and  Italian  quite  a  new  word  has  been  in- 
troduced, which  meant  originally  *  at  that  hour,'  *  ad  illam  horam,' 
the  Italian  allora,  the  French  alors.  The  same  word  *hora,* 
may  still  be  reco^sed  in  the  Spanish  esora,  ipsi  horfi,  *  at  this 

*  very  hour,'  and  m  the  French  and  Italian  encore  and  encora,  u  e. 
hinc  horam,  *at  this  hour.'  The  French  desormais,  henceforth, 
consists  of  four  words,  d-es-or^mais,  de  ips&  hor&  magis,  <  from 

*  this  hour,'  while  the  corresponding  Spanish  de  hog  mas  is  a 
oormption  of  de  hodie  magis,  *  from  to-day.'  So,  again,  most ' 
of  the  substantives  in  the  Romance  languages  are  easily  de- 
rivable from  the  Latin,  particularly  if  we  take  into  account  not 
only  the  classical,  but  also  the  more  vulgar,  the  middle-age  and 
derical  Latin.  The  French  menace,  Itelian  minaccia,  Spanish 
itmenazaf  finds  its  explanation  in  the  Latin  minacice,  which 
Plautus  used  instead  of  mincB.  Cicero  says,  he  does  not  venture 
to  use  the  word  medietas  (bina  media,  vix  enim  audeo  dicere 
medietates);  yet  this  is  the  word  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  the 
French  moitie.  Words  like  the  French  compagnon,  Ital.  com^ 
T^noy  Spanish  compaho,  do  not  find  an  explanation  in  the 
cusrical  Latin,  but  companium  is  a  word  furnished  by  the  later 
lAtin,  and  probably  derived  from  companis,  a  companion,  lit. 

*  one  who  shares  his  bread  with  another.'  Words  frequently 
nKxiify  not  only  their  form,  but  their  meaning  alsa  In  the 
French  une  gene,  we  may  still  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Latit,  or 
ntber  Hebrew,  '  una  gehenna,^^  in  jaUmx  of  zelosusy  in  parole 
of  parabola.  But  there  are  words  and  grammatical  forms  in 
French  which  cannot  be  explwied  by  a  mere  reference  to 

*  Montaigne  in  his  ^Essais'  says,  '  Je  me  suis  contraint  et  ge- 
*henn6  poor  maintenir  ce  vain  masque.' — Idvre  IL  cbapitre  viiL 
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Xiatln.  If  we  inquire  after  the  origin  of  the  French  future  je 
fihanterai,  we  shall  find  no  analogy  in  Latin,  for  the  theory 
that  it  is  derived  from  cantabo  or  cantavero,  has  long  been 
exploded.  And  a^ain,  a  word  like  the  French  mSme^  *  even/  or 
mot  mSme,  ^  myself,'  has  no  form  in  Latin  corresponding  to  it 

Li  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  a^^ply  a  different  principle. 
Languages  which  cannot  be  explained  by  themselves,  or  by  the 
old  language  out  of  which  they  arose,  may  still  be  explicable  in 
their  new  formation  by  collateral  Evidence,  taken  from  other 
tongues  which  sprang  from  the  same  source.  Now,  as  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  known  to  have  had  the  same 
parentage  as  French,  a  reference  to  them  ought  to  throw  light  on 
many  obscure  points  of  French  grammar,  and  perhaps  furnish  the 
link  wanting  to  connect  the  French  with  its  parent,  the  Latin. 
The  Italian  Future  is  canterd,  which  by  itself  is  not  much 
clearer  than  the  French  je  chanteraL  But  there  is  an  old 
Italian  form  canter^aggioy  the  termination  of  which  {aggio)  is 
known  as  a  different  form  of  the  verb  lo  ho^  I  have.  That  the 
■auxiliary  verb,  *I  have,'  was  used  for  the  formation  of  the 
Future,  we  learn  from  the  Sardinian,  where  appu^  I  have,  is 
put  before  the  verb,  appu  essi,  has  essi,  hat  essi,  1  shall,  thou 
wilt,  he  will  be.  It  becomes  therefore  probable  that  cantero 
also  was  originally  cantar  ho,  1  have  to  sing,  I  shall  sing,  and 
that  the  Spanish  cantare,  the  Portuguese  canterei,  as  well  as 
the  French  je  chanterai,  were  meant  to  express  the  meaning  of 

*  I  have  to  sing,'  fat  ^  chanter.  The  decisive  proof,  however, 
of  the  correctness  of  this  derivation  we  receive  from  the  Pro- 
vencal language,  which  at  times  separates  the  auxiliary  verb 
from  the  infinitive  by  a  pronoun;  as  dar  vos  rCaiy  ^  je  vous  en 

*  donnerai,'  dir  vos  at,  *je  vous  dirai,' rfir  vos  em,  'nous  vous 
'  dirons,'  instead  of  *  nous  avons  i  vous  dire.'  This  mode  of 
expressing  the  future  once  understood,  we  find  an  analogy  also 
in  Latin  phrases,  like  *  habeo  dicere.'  As  to  the  French  mimey 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  old  French  meisme,  and  this  again 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  Spanish  mismo,  and  the  Portuguese 
mesmo.  A  step  farther  brings  us  to  the  Italian  medesimo,  this 
to  the  Provencal  medesme,  and  this  to  the  older  Provengal  from 
smetessme.  Knowing  that  Latin  ipse  becomes  changed  into  es 
in  the  Komance  languages  (as  esora  —  ips&  hora),  we  have  to 
re-translate  the  essme  of  smetessme,  and  the  esimo  of  medesimo, 
into  the  Latin  ipsissimusy  and  after  this  smetessme  scarcely 
differs  from  the  Latin  semet  ipsissimiLSy  which  is  the  key  to  the 
French  mime. 

The  advantages  of  this  method,  as  applied  to  the  study  of 
different  members  of  one  and  the  same  family  of  languages,  are 
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erident     It  is  as  if  we  had  before  us  the  diaries  of  several 
tnivellers  who  all  set  out  on  the  same  journey,  but  who>  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  tastes  and  characters,  noted  down  the 
various  events  in  their  passage  from  place  to  place  in  a  different 
style  and  a  different  spirit.     When  this  coUatend  evidence  is 
wanting,  our  knowledge  of  the  historical  progress  of  any  single 
idiom  must  generally  be  deficient  and  uncertain.     The  Greek 
language,  for  instance,  which  in  ancient  times  exhibits  so  ^reat 
a  variety  of  dialectical  formations,  has  come  down  to  us  only  in 
one  narrow  stream,  as  the  modem  Greek.     In  trying  to  account 
for  the  new  grammatical  forms  of  this  classical  idiom,  we  look 
in  vain  for  that  kind  of  collateral  evidence  which  the  six  parallel 
^ects  of  the  language  of  Rome  offer  in  such  abundance ;  so 
that  if  we  cannot  explain  the  new  modes  of  expressiou  by  a 
reference  to  the  old  Koti/?^,  we  are  left  without  any  further  help. 
Happily  the  changes  which  the  language  of  Athens  suffered  in 
its  transition  from  the  old  to  the  modem  Greek,  are  less  con- 
siderable by  far  than  those  experienced  by  the  Latin  during  the 
vidssitudes  of  its  historical  and  national  development.     Most  of 
the  new  grammatical  forms  can  still  be  recognised  by  a  classical 
scholar.     The  declension  has  been  preserved  almost  entirely  the 
same  as  in  the  ancient  grammar.    The  conjugation  also  contains 
hardly  any  new  elements.     Some  forms  have  gone  out  of  use, 
aa,  for  instance,  the  Dative  in  the  declensions,  the  Dual  in  de- 
clension and  conjugation,  the  Optative,  and  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  old  Infinitive.     There  are  also  some  few  periphrastic 
tenses  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  modem  Greek ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  so  perplexing  as  similar  forms  in  the 
Bomance  diidects.     Everybody  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
secondary  formations  in  language,  will  understand  at  once  the 
process  by  which  compound  tenses,  such  as  5A/o  ypay^eiy  I  shall 
^te,  fj^o)  ypa^si,  I  have  written,  elxa  ypdylrei^  I  had  written, 
ffiika  ypdylreif  I  should  write,  have  been  formed;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  foreign  words,  which  may  easily  be  traced  back  to 
their  original  source  —  the  dictionary  of  the  pwjiaua)  yX&aaa 
offers  hardly  any  difficulties. 

Bat  if  in  languages  like  the  modern  Greek,  we  can  explain 
the  new  formations  by  comparing  them  with  the  ancient  types 
out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  it  is  evident  that  this  method 
would  altogether  fidl,  if  we  tried  to  apply  it  to  an  analysis  of 
uicient  idioms. 

As,  generally  speaking,  we  know  no  Greek  before  Homer, 
^0  Latm  before  Ennius,  no  German  before  Ulfilas,  it  is  im- 
poflrible  to  trace  the  historical  formation  of  these  languages 
itrther  back.     There  is  no  language,  or  at  all  events  we  do  not 
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know  it,  from  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Grothic,  under  tfadr 
oldest  forms,  could  be  said  to  have  been  derived.  The  only 
method  of  investigation,  therefore,  which  can  be  implied  to  these 
languages,  consists  in  a  comparative  analysis  of  cognate  idioms,  a 
method  which  was  suggested  to  us  before,  in  exploring  the  growth 
of  the  modem  o&hoots  of  the  Latin  stock — the  Bomance  dialects. 
It  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  German  from 
Latin,  Latin  from  Greek,  and  Greek  from  Hebrew,  yet  such 
theories  would  scarcely  find  an  advocate  in  the  present  century/ 
If,  therefore,  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  old  languages  which, 
historically  and  philosophically,  claim  the  highest  importance 
are  to  be  explained  at  all,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  comparative 
analysis  of  cognate  tongues;  and  this  is  the obfect  of  Camparatioe 
Philology. 

But  how  is  it  possible,  with  this  chaotic  mass  of  languages 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  before  us,  to  say,  which  are  cognate 
languages,  and  which  are  not?  Although  Comparative  Phi- 
lology may  exclude  all  modem  or  secondary  languages,  yet  the 
number  of  old  and  primary  languages  is  so  large,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  many  even  of  them  at  mrst  mght,  so  heterogeneous^ 

^  The  Greek  language  has  always  been  a  rich  source  for  mysticd 
etymologists.  We  give  a  few  amusiog  specimens  of  these  derivations  in 
support  of  a  theory,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  world  from  China  to 
Russia  is  nothing  but  an  allegorical  representation  of  human  life: — 
La  Chine^  hiatus,  de  xa<Kw»  hisoo,  repr^sente  Tenfant-monde,  ouvrant 

la  bouche  pour  respirer  et  se  nourrir ;  Tennui  da 

monde. 
VEgypte^  actiTitas  resupina;  A{yvTrioc»  de  ail^  cilyi^,  capra,  le  grand 

symbol  de  la   viTacite  d*esprit,  dans  le  langago 

flil^orique,  et    de    virnoc,   resupinus,   repr^senta 

Tenfant-monde  au  berceau,  soumis  comme  on  aait 

qu'^taient  les  Egyptiens. 
La  Bahylonie^  inarticulation  des  paroles  et  confusion  des  pens^; 

de  baba^  vox  inarticulata,  et  vXwk  de  yXi^  materia, 

sjlva,  symbole  des  idees  croissantes  comme  des 

arbres. 
L*As9yrie^  qui  avance  vers  Tordre  et  Tarrangement  des  idto;  de 

OffTOi',  prope,  et  vpcov,  favus,  les  cellules  hexagones. 
La  Medie^  qui  commence  k  m^iter  en  soi-m£me,  k  former  des  des* 

seins ;  de  /i^^oc,  consilium. 
La  Perse^  la  premiere  jeunesse,  fougueuse,  emport^ ;  de  itipOuf  in* 

finitif  actif,  iripvaty  vasto. 
Athenei^  la  vigueur  florissfuite ;  adaya^  immortalitas,  de  d  priratif,  et 

SaKaroc,  mors. 
Rome^  la  virility  forte  et  robuste  de  Tanimal-monde. 
La  Bussief  les  rides  de  la  vieillesse ;  de  pwvocf  rugosus. 
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thtt  it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  one  step  towards  a 
Bcientific  solution  of  the  problem  in  question,  without  first  try- 
ing to  arrange  the  whole  mass  in  certain  groups  or  families. 

If  in  the  cases  mentioned  before,  we  had  taken  German  or 
English,  instead  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  to  explain  the  formation 
of  the  Future  in  French,  we  should  have  found  no  explanation 
at  all,  or  probably  a  wrong  one.  Yet  both  these  languages  are 
immediately  bordering  on  the  French,  and  both  show  by  their 
Tocables,  that  they  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Latin,  from 
which  the  French  also  is  derived.  With  regard  to  modem 
languages,  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the  politiccd  history  of  the 
nations  by  whom  they  were  spoken,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
indicate  their  genealogical  connexion;  but  we  have  no  such  help 
for  dassifvinff  the  languages  of  old  nations. 

This  classification  bad  been  attempted  long  before  the  rise 
of  Comparative  Philology,  but  it  had  never  before  been  founded 
on  the  nature  of  language  itself.  Languages  had  been  classified 
either  according  to  their  geographical  distribution,  (such  as  the 
knguages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,)  or 
according  to  the  physical  races  of  man  by  whom  they  were 
rooken  (such  as  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Negro  and  Malay). 
It  was  usual  also,  to  speak  of  sacred  and  profane,  classical 
and  oriental,  living  and  dead  languages,  but  all  these  divisions 
were  based  only  on  external  accidents.  By  undertaking,  for 
the  first  time,  a  classification  of  lan^ages  according  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  etymological  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture. Comparative  Philology  has  found  that  tongues,  spoken  in 
the  most  distant  regions  of  die  world,  and  by  nations  apparently 
unconnected  by  any  historical  intercourse,  may  yet  belong  to 
the  same  family,  while,  in  other  cases,  languages,  spoken  in  one 
and  the  same  district,  can  be  shown  to  be  of  a  totally  different 
origin.  Ghreat  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  manner,  and 
other  sdences,  like  £thnology[and  History,  have  largely  availed 
themselves  of  these  new  discoveries.  Yet,  however  interesting 
and  important  the  facts  may  be,  which  have  been  elicited  from 
a  comparison  of  lans^uages,  this  subject  is  as  yet  very  far  from 
being  exhausted.  Ihere  are  still  languages  in  the  world  which 
have  never  been  studied  at  alL  Many  others  are  known  only 
bv  scanty  and  often  untrustworthy  lists  of  words.  And  al- 
tnough  the  characteristic  features  and  broad  outlines  of  several 
groups  have  been  established  by  philological  research,  yet  the 
number  of  languages  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  careful 
analysis  of  their  grammatical  and  etymological  structure,  is 
comparatively  small.  It  is  true  that  for  general  purposes,  lists 
of  words,  when  drawn  up  carefully,  are  sometimes  sufficient,  if  not 
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to  prove,  at  least  to  indicate,  the  connexion  of  languages.  This 
process,  however,  has  so  frequently  been  found  unsuccessful,  that 
Comparative  Philology  has  altogether  discouraged  it  It  is 
true  also,  that  as  a  first  attempt  a  division  of  languages,  accord- 
ing to  their  general  character,  may  be  instructive.  Yet  by 
knowing  that  certain  tongues  are  monosyllabic^  agglutinative^ 
or  inflectioTtaly  we  know  little  more  than  a  scholar  of  natural 
history,  who  has  observed,  that  some  animals  have  two,  and 
others  four  legs,  while  some  have  no  legs  at  all.  It  is  much  the 
same,  as  if  we  were  to  classify  men,  birds,  and  whales  as  bipeds, 
or  eels  and  serpents  as  fishes.  This  is  not  meant,  to  deny 
that  terms  such  as  monosyllabic,  agglutinative,  and  inflectional, 

Srnthetic  and  analytic,  are  very  useful  and  appropriate  for  a 
assification  of  languages.  But  such  terms  have  a  meaning 
only  after  languages  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  careM 
analysis,  and,  so  to  say,  to  a  microscopic  anatomy  of  thar 
grammar.  They  mean  nothing  at  all  in  the  mouths  of  people, 
who  do  not  know  even  the  alphabets  of  the  very  languages 
which  they  venture  to  classify.*     The  less  we  know  of  lan- 

*  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  is  offered  in  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Latham,  '  On  the  Varieties  of  Man.'  This  gentlemaiiy 
to  whom  we  owe  already  a  history  of  the  English  language,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  Grimm's  celebrated  Teutonic  Grammar,  has 
also  thought  it  necessary  in  his  present  work  to  avail  himself  of  the 
results  of  Comparative  Philology,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  the 
natural  history  of  man.  But,  instead  of  following  Dr.  Prichard's 
excellent  work, — 'Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man/ — 
which  is  by  no  means  antiquated,  Dr.  Latham  has  adopted  a  division 
of  languages  which  seems  to  be  entirely  his  own.  He  divides  all  the 
languages  of  the  world  into  four  classes,  which  he  calls  aptotic^  agglu- 
tinaUf  amalgamate^  and  anaptotic.  He  admits,  however,  of  only 
three  methods  of  grammar — the  Classical,  English,  and  Chinese. 
All  the  languages,  dead  or  living,  are  referred  to  one  of  these  classes 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  remains  but  one  family  of  lan- 
guages, which  Dr.  Latham  considers   hypothetical,  —  the   '  Arian 

*  Indo-Germans.'  Sanskrit  is  to  him  a  very  doubtful  language,  still 
more  its  modern  descendants, — Hindi,  Bengali,  Mahratti,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  '  the  nation  that  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Asiatic 

*  and  Indo-Grermanic  remains  to  be  discovered.'  This  prejudice 
against  Sanskrit  is  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  Latham.  It  is,  or  at  all  eTents 
it  was,  shared  by  many  who  found  it  troublesome  to  learn  this  new 
language.  Sanskrit  was  called  a  factitious  idiom,  concocted  by  the 
Brahmins  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  India;  a  theory 
which  Schlegel  considers  *  as  happy  as  that  which  would  account  for 

*  the  Egyptian  pyramids  as  natural  crystallisations.'  There  is  another 
point,  however,  where  Dr.  Latham  seems  to  have  a  fair  claim  on  ori- 
ginality. We  must  quote  his  own  words,  because  we  might  be  sus- 
pected of  misrepresenting  his  opinions.     '  The  criticism,  or,  rather, 
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goages,  the  easier,  of  course  it  is,  to  classify  them,  and  to  apply 
to  them  scientific  names  in  an  unscientific  manner.  But  Uom- 
paratiye  Philology  is  not  a  study  for  amateurs,  and  has  nothing 
m  common  with  the  premature  attempts  of  those  precocious 
systematisers,  who  see  no  difficulty  in  bringing  all  the  languages 
of  the  world  under  certain  categories,  although  they  would  nnd 
it  difficult  to  translate  but  one  sentence  from  the  idioms,  which 
they  have  so  hastily  cast  into  the  crucible. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  an  interest  in  language  itself, 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  systems,  as  the  pressing  im- 
portance of  other  questions,  which  are  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  results  of  Comparative  Philology.  Of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  problems  relating  to  the  early  difiusion  of 
nations  in  times  not  reached  by  history,  and  to  the  common 
origin  of  mankind.  It  is  dear,  that  as  soon  as  all  languages, 
q)oken  by  man,  can  be  traced  back  to  one  common  source,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  maintain  any  longer  that  the  physical  va^ 
rieties  of  man  necessitate  the  admission  of  an  independent  origin 
for  each  race.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  advocates 
both  of  the  monogenetic  and  poly  genetic  theory  should  have  tried 

'  scepticism,'  he  says,  ^  which  has  been  extended  by  others  to  the 
'  Indo-Gangetic  languages  of  Hindostan,  is  extended  by  the  present 
'  writer  to  the  Persian.'  He  afterwards  maintains,  that  the  language 
*  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  is  Sanskrit.'  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Barnoof,  and  Lassen,  might  have  saved  themselves  their  trouble  if 
they  had  been  informed  of  this  before.  But  Dr.  Latham  has  allowed 
himself  to  b^  misled  into  a  still  greater  mistake.  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Bornouf,  and  Lassen  have  shown,  that  the  Persian  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  stock  has  preserved,  particularly  in  its  oldest  lite- 
rary document,  the  Zend  avesta,  ancient  forms,  which  occur  in  the 
Veda,  but  have  been  modified  in  the  more  modem  Sanskrit.  Dr. 
Latham,  not  knowing  that  the  language  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions  differs  from  that  of  the  Veda  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  Cicero 
from  Homer,  has  misunderstood  this  grammatical  observation,  and 
imagines  that  the  language  of  Darius  approaches  so  much  to  the 
Vedic  dialect,  as  to  prove  that  the  Veda  cannot  be  older  than 
Btrius.  The  premises  are  wrong,  but  still  more  the  conclusion. 
For  if  we  applied  this  principle  to  other  facts  of  Comparative  Philo- 
^^y  ^c  might  say,  because  the  Lithuanian,  as  spoken  at  the  present 
day,  approaches  so  much  to  the  Sanskrit  as  to  possess  in  its  declensions 
Sanskrit  terminations,  which  have  been  modified  in  the  other  Indo- 
Eoropean  idioms ;-  therefore  Sanskrit  may  not  be  much  older  than 
the  Lithuanian,  which  any  traveller  may  still  hear  spoken  in  parts  of 
Prussia.  But  there  is  a  Nemesis  in  every  thing ;  and  in  the  only 
instance  where  Dr.  Latham  attempts  to  give  an  authentic  specimen 
of  cuneiform  writing  every  letter  stands  topsy-tubvt. 
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to  support  their  views  by  evidence^  derived  from  a  comparative 
study  of  languages ;  and  it  was  natural  also,  that,  in  their  inn 
patience  to  generalise,  they  should  have  anticipated  results, 
where  all  was  still  conjecttural,  or  taken  for  granted  whatever 
in  different  works  on  Comparative  Philology  seemed  best  to 
suit  their  own  theories.  These  great  questions,  however,  must 
wait  for  their  final  solution,  until  the  principal  languages  shall 
have  all  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  Comparative  Grammai; 
The  results  of  Comparative  Philology  have  always  been  pro- 
gressive. Different  scholars  b^inning  with  a  diligent  study  of 
the  organism  of  one  or  two  languages,  have  gone  on  successively 
to  compare  them  together,  and  to  point  out  their  essential 
differences  or  their  radical  resemblance.  Families  of  languages 
have  thus  been  established,  and  the  members  belonging  to  one 
or  the  other  have  continually  increased  in  number.  The 
ffimilies  which  have  been  traced  out  in  this  manner,  comprise 
alreadv  most  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world ;  and  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  results,  arrived  at  by  the  combined 
labours  of  English  and  Continental  scholars,  may  be  seen  in  a 
paper  of  the  late  Dr.  Prichard  *  On  the  various  Methods  of  Be- 
^  search  which  contribute  to  the  Advancement  of  Ethnology, 

*  and  on  the  Relations  of  that  Science  to  other  Branches  of 

*  Knowledge.'  This  article,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Report 
of  the  British  Association  for  1848,  is  the  last  word  which  its 
lamented  author  has  left  on  the  classification  of  languages  and 
the  varieties  of  man ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
vastness  and  accuracy  of  its  learning,  but  idso  for  that  noble 
spirit  of  truthfulness  and  fairness  which  pervades  all  the  works 
of  Dr.  Prichard.  After  having  enumerated  the  different  lan- 
guages, belonging  to  what  he  calls  the  Indo-European  (Arian), 
the  Ugro-Tatarian  *  (Turanian),  the  Chinese,  and  hyro- Arabian 
(Semitic)  families,  he  candidly  admits  that  in  several  cases  the 
inter-connexion  rests  on  unsatisfactory  grounds.  This  applies 
in  particular  to  the  languages  of  Africa  and  America,  and  to 
several  branches  of  the  Ugro-Tatarian  family,  under  which  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indo-Chinese  are  ranged  by  some  authors.  In 
fact,  as  before  stated,  wherever  comparative  grammar  is  least  ad- 
vanced, we  find  the  most  vague  and  changeful  ethnological  con- 

*  It  is  high  time  that  the  false  spelling  of  Tartar,  instead  of  Tatar, 
which  is  found  not  only  in  Dr.  Latham's  *  Varieties  of  Man,'  but  even 
in  Dr.  Prichard's  works,  should  be  given  up.  The  Tatars  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Tartarus  and  the  Titans,  but  they  are  called 
Tata  (and  Tatan)  from  a  Turanian  root,  which  means  to  stretch,  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  pitch  tents,  ri  being  the  plural  termination  in  the 
Tungusian  languages. 
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dunons,  while  languages,  whose  connexion  rests  on  the  firm  basis 
of  a  grammatical  comparison,  place  the  ethnological  relation  of  the 
nations,  bj  whom  they  were  spoken,  beyond  all  contradiction* 
Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  a  comparative  analy- 
ns  of  the'Arian  or  Indo-European,  the  Polynesian,  the  Semitic, 
and  some  branches  of  the  Ugro-Tatarian  family,  yet  the  time 
for  approaching  the  great  problem  of  the  common  origin  of  lan- 
guages is  not  yet  come.  No  conclusions  on  this  subject  can  be 
drawn  from  casual  points  of  coincidence  or  difference,  between 
angle  members  of  each  family,  but  only  from  an  inter-compari- 
son of  all  families,  and  it  will  require  the  labour  of  centuries 
before  this  *  comparison  of  comparative  grammars^  can  be  carried 
oat  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  scholars, 
who  are  best  competent  to  sive  an  opinion  as  to  the  final  results  of 
Comparative  Philology,  bdieve,  that  all  researches  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  the  establishment  of  the  common  origin  of  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Prichard  concludes  his  paper,  alluded  to  before,  with 
the  following  words :  *  I  may  venture  to  remark  that  with  the  in- 

*  crease  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,  we  find  continually 
'  less  and  less  reason  for  believing  that  the  diversified  races  of 

*  men  are  separated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable  barriers.' 
He  remarks,  that  the  same  is  the  ultimate  conviction  of  the 
great  author  of  ^  Kosmos ; '  and  in  the  course  of  his  paper  he 
points  out  himself,  that  some  of  the  barriers,  by  which  families 
of  languages  seemed  to  be  insurmountably  separated,  are  already 
beginning  to  give  way.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  he 
alludes  to  a  work  by  Professor  Keyser  of  Christiania,  in  which 
its  anther  endeavours  to  prove  the  wide  extension  of  the  Iberian 
people  through  Western  Europe  in  remote  times,  and  connects 
them  with  the  Lapponic  aborigines  of  Scandinavia.  Nay,  Dr. 
Prichard  maintains  further,  that  there  are  phenomena  both  in 
language  and  history  which  tend  to  favour  the  conjecture,  that 
tiie  Celtic  nations  (whose  connexion  with  the  Indo-European 
family  he  was  himself  the  first  to  point  out)  were  in  part  of 
Finnish  or  Lappish  descent,  and  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  this 
face  with  a  tribe  of  Indo-European  ori^n.'  And  lastly,  he 
refers  to  Egypt^  where,  as  he  says,  *  it  was  reserved  to  a  distin- 

*  gnished  scholar  of  the  present  day  (the  Chevalier  Bunsen),  to 

*  erect  the  edifice  of  the  most  ancient  history  of  the  world,  a 

*  monument  of  the  intelligence  of  modem  Europe  more  exalted 
'  than  the  royal  pomp  of  the  pyramids.*  Now  Chevalier  Bun- 
ten's  great  discovery,  stated  in  his  own  words,  is,  that  *the 

*  Egyptian,  and  perhaps  the  African  man  in  genend,  is  a  scion 
'  of  the  Asiatic  stock,  which  mdually  degenerated  into  the 
^  African  type.    The  Egyptian  hmguage  attests  a  unity  of  blood 
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*  with  the  gteat  Aramaic  tribes  of  Asia,  whoee  languages  haye 
'  been  comprised  under  the  general  expression  of  Semitic,  or 
'  the  language  of  the  family  of  Shem ;  and  it  is  equally  con- 

*  nected  by  identity  of  origin  with  those  still  more  numerous 

*  and  illustrious  tribes  which  occupy  now  the  greatest  part  of 

*  Europe,  and  may  perhaps,  alone,  or  with  other  families,  have  a 

*  right  to  be  called  the  family  of  Japhet  (the  Indo-European 

*  languages).'  Accordmg  to  his  view,  Egypt  is  a  colony  whidi 
started  ftx>m  the  central  plains  of  Asia,  before  mankind  was 
divided  into  the  families  of  Shem  and  Japhet :  the  language, 
therefore,  contains  the  undeveloped  type  of  the  Semitic  and  the 
Indo-European.  This  theory  (the  completion  of  which  we  may 
expect  in  the  last  volume  of  the  *  Egypt*)  evidently  implies  the 
common  origin  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  languages, 
and  would  show,  *  that  the  Egyptologic  discoveries  give  a  con- 

*  siderable  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin^  unity  of 
<  mankind,  and  of  a  common  origin  of  all  languages  on  the 

*  globe.'  We  are  most  willing  to  accept  these  prospective  views. 
But  we  must,  nevertheless,  insist  on  this,  that  if  the  method  of 
Comparative  Grrammar  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  con- 
nexion of  languages  can  be  safely  and  firmly  established,  we  are 
still  very  far  from  a  scientific  and  complete  solution  of  this 
problem ;  and  that,  in  its  present  state,  Comparative  Philology 
can  neither  shake  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  mankind,  nor^  on 
the  other  hand,  materially  confirm  it 

We  must  therefore  allow,  that,  like  many  other  sciences. 
Comparative  Philology  is  still  incomplete,  and  that  its  final  suc- 
cess will  depend  on  further  researches.  And  as  such  are  beincv 
carried  on  at  the  present  moment  with  great  zeal  in  different 
quarters,  there  is  good  hope  of  their  finally  issuing  in  a  favour- 
able result. 

In  our  remaining  space  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  that 
branch  of  Comparative  Philology,  which  has  been  brought  to 
a  certain  degree  of  completeness  and  perfection,  and  where  we 
have  before  us  definite  results,  which  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  fluctuations  of*  new  discoveries, — we  mean  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-European  or  Arian  family.  This  branch  is  of  by  far  the 
greatest  interest,  since  it  comprises  the  languages  most  familiar 
to  ourselves,  the  principal  tongues  of  Europe,  together  with 
those  of  Asia-Minor,  Persia,  and  India. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  works  which  have  been  written  on 
this  family  of  languages,  particularly  in  Grermany,  we  have 
selected,  for  the  present  article.  Professor  F.  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian, 
Gothic,  German,  and  Sclavonic  Languages,  because  it  is  univer- 
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sallj  considered  as  the  classical  Work  on  this  branch  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  the  noble  President 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  the  translation  of  this  import- 
ant work.  It  is  with  him  that  the  design  originated.  He  has 
borne  a  share  in  its  execution,  and  taken  a  warm  and  liberal 
interest  in  its  completion.  The  main  part  of  the  translation  de- 
volved on  Lieutenant  Eastwick,  now  Professor  of  Urdu  in  the 
East  India  College  at  Haileybury;  and  in  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Wilson,  who  has  conducted  it  through  the  press, 
we  have  the  further  guarantee,  that  nothing  has  been  neglected 
to  make  it  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  originaL  Any- 
body as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  principles  of 
Comparative  Grammar,  and  who  connects  with  the  latter  word 
certain  unpleasant  recollections  of  tiresome  hours  spent  in  ao- 
quiring  the  declensions  and  conjugations  of  a  foreign  language, 
will  certainly  be  rather  astonished  to  hear,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  grammar  of  eight  languages.  We  have  been  told  that 
at  one  of  the  London  bookshops,  Bopp's  New  Grammar,  by 
which  eight  languages  might  be  learnt  at  once,  has  been  asked 
for,  together  with  such  happy  compendiums  as,  ^  French  com- 
'  paiatively  in  no  time,'  ^  German  made  easy,'  *  Italian  without 
<  a  master.'  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  purchaser 
most  have  been  severely  disappointed  in  his  expectations. 
Comparative  Grammar  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  language, 
and,  so  far  from  giving  us  a  new  idiom,  it  rather  teaches  us,  that 
we  must  return  to  the  nursery  of  knowledge,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  a  new  acqusuntance  with  our  own  mother-tongue.  Our 
former  instances  were  taken  from' the  French,  but  we  might  just 
as  well  have  chosen  them  from  our  own  language.  Everybody 
knows  the  difference  between  *  I  love '  and  *  I  loved : '  but,  who 
could  explain,  how  this  change  of  feeling,  which  it  requires 
three  volumes  of  a  novel,  or  five  acts  of  a  tragedy,  to  describe, 
could  be  expressed  by  the  small  and  insignificant  letter  d !  We 
know  also  the  very  essential  difference  between  a  rich  man  and 
a  richer  man,  between  pound  and  pounds.  But,  how  a  mere  er 
should  have  the  power  of  making  a  rich  man  richer,  an  «,  of 
changing  a  pound  into  pounds,  is  a  question  which  probably  few 
have  put  to  themselves,  still  fewer  have  answered.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  is  not  a  difiScult 
one,  nay,  we  are  frequently  told,  that  it  has  no  grammar  at  aU. 
Oui^ Future,  for  instance,  ^I  shall  love'  is  much  more  distinct 
and  intelligible,  in  its  origin  and  meaning,  than  the  French 
famerau  But  the  French /atmerat,  is  again  much  easier  than 
the  Latin  ama-ho.     And  although  every  schoolboy  is  able  to 
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conjugate  txmare  through  all  its  tenses,  moods,  and  persons,  yet 
there  are  few  classical  scholars  who  could  account  for  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  those  mysterious  syllables,  which  have  been  the 
fate  and  the  fortune  of  so  many  Abelards.  Now  we  have 
already  seen,  how  the  formation  of  the  French  language  may 
be  ezpliuned  by  a  reference  to  the  other  Bomance  languages ;  and 
a  perusal  of  Diez*s  Comparative  Grammar  will  show,  that,  by  a 
careful  analytical  comparison,  the  historical  growth  of  each  of 
these  Latin  dialects  can  be  explained  in  all  its  detail.  It  will  also 
show,  that,  in  cases  where  the  Latin  does  not  furnish  the  clue,  the 
older  vernaculars,  particularly  the  Proven9al,  are  the  most  in- 
structive, because  tney  have  preserved  the  growing  language  in  a 
more  transparent  and  intelligible  form.  The  same  apj^es  to  the 
old  languages.  Forms  and  words,  which  are  difficult  to  explam 
in  Latin,  find  frequently  a  more  intelli^ble  analogue  in  Gbeek, 
and  vice  versd.  In  other  cases  the  Lithuanian,  wthic,  the  old 
Sclavonic  dialects,  the  Persian,  and  most  of  all,  the  Sanskrit,  will 
come  in,  and  throw  light  on  the  complicated  ramifications  of  the 
Arian  languages,  so  much  so  that  in  the  work  before  us  Pro- 
fessor Bopp  could  treat  eight  languages  under  the  form  of  one 
grammatical  organisation. 

Before  attempting  to  follow  the  learned  grammarian  into  some 
of  his  ingenious  deductions,  we  must  request  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  whilst  we  give  a  short  outline  of  the  component  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Arian  family.  The  first  is  the  Sanskrit^  with 
all  the  different  dialects,  which  have  sprung  from  it  in  the 
course  of  nearly  four  thousand  years.  We  find  the  Sanskrit  as 
a  fully  developed  language  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vedoy  at  the 
time  when  the  first  Arian  settlers  immigrated  into  the  north  of 
India.  We  find  it  changed  already  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  and  in 
the  epical  poems  of  the  Malidbhdrata  and  Rdmayana.  We  see 
it  again,  under  a  different  form,  in  the  popular  dialects,  at  the 
time  of  the  Buddhistic  reformation,  in  the  edicts  of  At'oka^ 
carved  on  the  rocks  of  Kapurdigiri,  Dhauli,  and  Gim&r,  and  in 
the  soft  and  melodious  Prakrit  idioms,  spoken  by  the  herobes 
and  the  inferior  characters  of  the  Indian  drama.  Even  in  the 
dialects  now  spoken  all  over  India,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dekkon,  we  still  recognise  the  same  original  language,  though 
deprived  of  its  former  richness  in  form  and  expression,  and  de- 
praved by  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Arian  family  is  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, which  may  equally  be  followed,  in  its  historical  growth 
and  decay,  through  different  periods  of  literature.  The  language 
of  the  Zendavesta^  most  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
language  of  the  Veda,  the  inscriptions  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
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Xerxes,  the  Pdzend  or  pure  Persian,  spoken  under  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  the  grand  epic  poem  of  Firdusi,  and  the  hinguage,  now 
spoken  in  the  country,  exhibit  a  complete  biography  of  the 
Persian  tongue.  There  are  some  other  scions  of  the  Arian 
stock  which  struck  root  in  the  soil  of  Asia,  before  the  Arians 
reached  the  shores  of  Europe ;  but  they  are  of  far  less  interest, 
because  they  do  not  exhibit  in  their  literature,  the  gradud  pro- 
gress of  a  growing  language.  Although  the  Armenian  may 
boast  of  a  rich  literature,  yet  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  history 
of  the  Armenian  language  in  the  same  sense  as  of  the  Sanskrit 
and  Persian. 

Another  Arian  knguage,  the  Osseticy  has  never  produced 
any  literature  at  all,  but  has  been  collected  only  from  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  on  account  of  its  linguistic  importance.  This 
language,  spoken  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tongues  of  different  origin,  is  one  of  the  most  start- 
lii^  phenomena  of  Comparative  Philology.  It  stands  out,  like 
a  block  of  granite  errant  in  the  midst  of  sandstone  strata,  as  a 
strayed  landmark  of  the  migrations  of  the  Arian  tribes.  So 
much  importance  was  attributed  to  this  fact,  wUch  had  first  been 
indicated  by  Kkproth,  that  the  Berlin  Academy  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Caucasus,  with  the  principal  object  of  studying  this 
language.  The  results  of  this  expedition,  as  published  by  Dr. 
Bosen  and  Professor  Bopp,  have  proved  the  connexion  of  the 
Oseetic  with  the  Arian  languages  to  any  one  who  has  but  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  * 

*  We  may  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that  Dr.  Latham,  without  pre- 
tending to  any  knowledge  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Chinese,  and  in  the 
lace  of  Dr.  Prichard's  researches,  still  expresses  '  his  belief  that  the 
'Ossetic  is  more  Chinese  than  Indo-European.'  The  same  author 
admits,  however,  that  the  extension  of  the  Seriform  (Chinese)  group, 
io  as  to  include  the  Caucasian,  Georgians,  and  Circassians,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Indians  of  Hindostan,  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the 
points  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  which  be  promises  to  prove 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  in  these  future  articles  a 
proper  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  Ossetic,  on  one  side,  and 
tbe  Iberian  or  Circassian  languages,  on  the  other.  Though  geogra- 
phically united,  these  two  elates  of  languages  require  to  be  treated 
separately,  as  much  as  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon.  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  the  Indo-Germanic  character  of  the  Ossetic  language ;  while 
I^rofessor  Bopp's  analysis  of  the  Iberian  languages,  especially  tbe 
Georgian,  has  met  with  much  contradiction.  For  the  edification  of 
Chinese  scholars,  we  subjoin  some  grammatical  forms  from  the 
Ossetic,  which  they  will  be  astonished  to  learn  *  are  more  Chinese 
*  than  Indo-European.'  Staw  in  Ossetic  means  to  praise ;  it  is  the 
stme  root  as  the  Sanskrit  stu,  to  praise.    From  this  we  have, 
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Much  more  instructive,  however,  for  an  analytic  study  of  the 
Arian  language,  is  the  Greek,  We  have  here  the  particular 
:  advantage  that  various  coexistent  dialects  have  happily  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  their  undying  literature.  We  thus  gain  a  most 
:  curious  insight  into  the  original  individuality  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Other  tongues  were  once  spoken  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
die  borders  of  Greece,  and  had  their  fame  in  the  history  of 
nations.  But  they  have  left  no  written  documents,  so  that  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  scanty  fragments,  preserved  by 
Greek  lexicographers.  These  are,  however,  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Arian  blood  was  running  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  languages,  as  the  Maeonian  or  Lydian,  the 
Cappadocian,  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian,  while  the  old 
Epirotic  and  Illyrian  are  considered  to  be  still  living  in  the 
Skippetarian,  Albanian  or  Amaut. 

Another  group  of  Arian  languages  has  taken  possession  of 
Italy.  Its  principal  representative  is  of  course  the  Latin.  But 
a  sufficient  number  of  fragments  has  been  preserved,  to  prove 
that  Italy,  fruitful  in  so  much  else,  was  the  mother  of  more  than 
one  language.  Long  before  the  time  of  Rome,  the  Apennine 
peninsula  was  peopled  by  a  variety  of  dialects ;  and  some  of  them, 
like  the  Oscan,  were  still  spoken  under  the  Koman  Emperors. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  were  sisters  of 
the  Latin ;  and  the  languages  of  Etruria  and  Messapia,  though 
widely  differing  from  the  other  Italic  dialects,  in  case  their 

Singular,  Plural, 

stawin,  I  praise,  stawam,  we  praise. 

stawis,  thou  praisest,  stawut,  gou  praise, 

stawi,  he  praises,  stawinc,  they  praise. 

The  termination  of  the  Comparative  is  der,  in  Sanskrit  tara^  Greek 
TipoQy  Persian  der. 

The  declension  is  Nom.  fid,  father. 
Gen.  ^6\,  father's, 
Dat.    fi  den,  father. 
Ace.   ^^&\,  father. 

This  language,  then,  is  called  aptotic  by  Dr.  Latham,  aptotic  being 
derived  from  a=not,  and  ptosis = case.  And  if  by  the  application  of 
*  the  vaunted  laws  concerning  the  permutation  and  transition  of  letters,' 
the  termination  am  in  stawam,  we  praise,  is  compared  with  amus  in 
amamus,  ut  of  stawut,  you  praise,  with  atis  in  amatis,  inc  in  stawinc, 
they  praise,  with  ant  in  amant;  Dr.  Latham  calls  this  method  philolo- 
gical leger-de-main,  and  gives  vent  to  complaints  as  to  the  retrc^rade 
direction  of  scholarship!  Surely  there  seems  to  be  a  falling  back  firom 
'  classical  scholarship,  if  in  analogy  with  aptotic,  without  inflection,  a 
word  is  formed  like  ana-ptotic,  which  Dr.  Latham  explains  by  '  ana^ 
'  back,  and  ptosis=a  case ;  falling  back  from  inflexion.' 
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parentage  be  ever  disclosed,  will  probably  prove  of  Arian  de- 
scent. If  we  add  to  these,  the  three  great  branches,  Teutonic^ 
Slavonic,  and  Celtic^  we  have  before  us  a  tolerably  complete  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Arian  family. 

It  is  by  itself  of  no  great  importance  whether  this  family  be 
called  the  Arian,  or  the  Japhetic,  the  Sarmatic,  Indo-Germanic, 
or  Indo-European  family,  as  long  as  we  know  that  all  these 
names  are  meant  to  express  one  and  the  same  idea.  Parents, 
however,  quarrel  about  the  names,  by  which  their  children  are  to 
be  christened,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  savans  should 
have  done  the  same.  Instead  of  entering  into  discussions  on 
the  relative  merit  of  each  name,  it  will  be  more  interesting  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  title,  which  we  have  throughout  given 
to  these  languages. 

*  Arian  ^  is  derived  from  drya,  which,  as  it  seems,  is  the 
oldest  name  by  which  the  nations  speaking  these  languages 
used  to  call  themselves.  Traces  of  this  name  are  found  scat- 
tered in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  and  it  is  but 
lately  that  it  has  been  recomiised  and  adopted  for  scientific 
purposes.  In  the  later  Sanskrit  literature,  dn/a  means  ^  of  a 
*good  family,'  *  venerable,'  *a  master;'  but  it  is  no  longer 
used  as  a  national  name,  except  as  applied  to  the  holy  land  of 
the  Brahmans,  which  is  still  called  A'rya-dvartay  the  abode  of 
the  A'ryas.  In  the  Veda,  however,  A'rya  occurs  very  frequently, 
as  a  name  of  honour,  reserved  to  the  higher  classes,  in  opposition 
to  the  Dasyus,  their  enemies.     For  instance,  Rigveda,  i.  54.  8., 

*  Know  thou  the  A'ryas,  o  Indra,  and  they  who  are  Dasyus ; 

*  punish  the  lawless  and  deliver  them  unto  thy  servant !     Be 

*  thou  the  mighty  helper  of  the  worshipper,  and  I  shall  praise  all 
'these  thy  deeds  at  the  festivals.'  And  again,  i.  103.  3., 
'  Bearing  the  thunderbolt  and  trusting  in  his  strength,  he  strode 
'  about  rending  in  pieces  the  cities  of  the  slaves.     Thunderer, 

*  thou  art  wise,  hurl  thy  shaft  against  the  Dasyu;  let  the  power 

*  of  the  A'ryas  grow  into  glory ! ' 

In  the  later  dogmatical  literature  of  the  Yedic  age,  the  name 
of  A'rya  is  distinctly  appropriated  to  the  three  first  castes 
of  the  Brahmanic  society.  Thus  we  read  in  the  S'atapatha- 
•brdhmana.  *  A'ryas  are  only  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  arid 
'  Vaia'yas,  for  they  are  admitted  to  the  sacrifices.     They  shall 

*  not  speak  with  everybody,  for  the  gods  did  not  speak  with 

*  everybody,  but  only  with  the  Bralmian,  the  Kshatriya,  and 
*the  Vais'ya.     If  they  should  fall  into  a  conversation   with 

*  a  S'6dra,  let  them  say  to  another  man,  "  tell  this  S'6dra  so.'" 
^  This  is  the  law  for  an  initiated  man.'    But  while  this  old  name 

*  A'rya '  fell  afterwards  into  oblivion  amongst  the  Hindtis,  it 
was  more  faithfully  preserved   by  the  Medians  and  Persians. 
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In  the  Zendavesta,  the  first  created  and  holy  land  is  called 
Airyanem  vaejo,  ^  the  source  of  the  Arians,'  and  this  name  was 
in  later  times  transferred  to  Media,  a  country  too  far  west  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta.  Herodotus  was  told  in  his 
Oriental  travels,  that  the  Medians  originally  called  themselves 
"Apioiy  and  Hellanicus  gives  Aria  as  a  synonyme  of  Persia. 
And  now,  that  we  can  read,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  Kawlinson,  Bumouf,  and  Lassen,  the  same  records  from 
which  Herodotus  derived  his  information,  we  find  Darius  calling 
himself  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  *  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a 
^  Persian,  an  Arian,  and  of  Arian  descent'  And  when,  atter 
centuries  of  foreign  invasions  and  occupation,  the  Persian  empire 
rose  again  to  historical  importance)  under  the  Sassanian  sway, 
we  find  their  kings  also  calling  themselves  in  the  inscriptions, 
decyphered  by  De  Sacy,  *  Kings  of  the  Arian  and  un- Arian 

*  races.'  (Irdn  va  Anirdn,  ^Apidvtov  kuI  ^Avapiavtov).  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  modern  name  of  Iran.  Again  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus,  we  find  an  Arian  race,  the  Ossetes,  calling 
themselves  Iron^  and  a  tribe  of  Arii  was  known  to  Tacitus  in 
the  forests  of  Germany.  Here  then  we  have  the  faint  echoes  of 
a  name,  which  once  soimded  through  the  valleys  of  the  Him&laya; 
and  it  seems  but  natural,  that  Comparative  Philology,  which 
first  succeeded  in  tracing  the  common  origin  of  all  the  nations, 
enumerated  before,  should  have  selected  this  old  and  yenerable 
title  for  their  common  appellation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Professor  Bopp  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  connexion  of  the  Arian  languages.  The 
close  relationship  which  the  ancient  vernacular  of  India  bears 
to  Greek  and  Latin,  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  our  ingenious 
Oriental  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  l^nskrit.     He  said,  at  once, 

*  that  the  old  sacred  language  of  India  was  more  perfect  than 

*  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely 

*  refined  than  either — yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a  stronger 

*  affinity^  both  in  the  roots  of  the  verbs  and  in  the  forms  of 

*  grammar,  than  could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  accident ; 

*  so  strong,  indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  examine  them  all 

*  three,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from  some  com- 

*  mon  source,  which,  perhaps,  no   longer  exists.     There  is  a 

*  similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible,  for  supposing  that 

*  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic,  though  blended  with  a  very 

*  different    idiom,   had    the   same    origin  with   the    Sanskrit 

*  The  old  Persian  may  be  added  to  the  same  family.'  We 
may  observe,  also,  that  the  three  founders  of  Sanskrit  phi- 
lology in  England  —  Colebrooke,  Prinsep,  and  Wilson  —  were, 
from  the  first,  aware  of  this  aflSnity.     A  comprehensive  view  of 
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the  dose  relationship  of  the  Germanic  and  classical  languages 
had  been  previously  given  by  Rash  in  his  valuable  prize  treatise 
'On  the  Thracian  Tribe  of  Languages.'  The  same  scholar, 
who  himself  travelled  across  the  Caucasus  to  Persia  and  India, 
and  brought  back  with  him  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the 
Zendavesta,  was  the  first  to  establish,  on  a  safe  ground,  the 
common  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  old  Persian ;  and  in  a 
letter  of  his,  written  from  Petersburgh,  in  May,  1819,  we  find 
a  classification  of  languages,  where  the  Sarmatic,  u  e.  the  Arian 
race,  is  stated  to  comprehend  the  Indian,  Median,  Thracian, 
Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  Gothic,  and  Celtic.  Professor  Bopp  him- 
self acknowledges  this.  But  at  the  same  time  he  observes*,  that 
Bask  *  halts  almost  everywhere  half-way  towards  the  truth,  be- 

*  cause  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.'  Bask's  works  on  the 
classification  and  comparison  of  languages  are,  indeed,  the  best 
spedmen  of  what  could  be  accomplished  in  Comparative  Philo- 
logy without  the  aid  of  Sanskrit  Bask  is  learned,  ingenious, 
v^  bold ;  yet,  compared  with  Bopp,  he  is  like  a  sailor  without 
a  compass.  The  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  its  application 
to  grammatical  comparison,  form  quite  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  languages,  in  the  same  way  as  the  discovery  of  the  loadstone, 
and  its  a])plication  by  the  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean,  form  a 
most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  navigation.  As  soon  aa 
the  Sanskrit  appeared  above  the  horizon,  the  broad  fact  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Arian  languages  became  as  clear  as  daylight; 
and  we  should  entirely  misapprehend  the  purpose  of  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar,  if  we  thought  that  its  object  was  to  prove 
the  common  origin  of  the  Arian  languages.  '  The  establishment 
'  of  a  connexion  of  languages,'  he  says  Umself,  '  was  not  so  much 
'  a  final  object  with  me  as  the  means  of  penetrating  into  the 

*  secrets  of  lingual  developndent ;  since  languages,  which  were 

*  originally  one,  but  during  thousands  of  years  have  been  guided 

*  by  their  own  individual  destiny,  mutually  clear  up  and  complete 
'  one  another,  inasmuch  as  one  in  this  place,  another  in  thaty 
'  has  preserved  the  original  organisation  in  a  more  healthy  and 
'  sound  condition.  Most  European  languages,  in  fact,  do  not 
'need  proof  of  their  relationship  to  the  Sanskrit;    for  they 

*  themselves  show  it  by  their  forms,  which,  in  part,  are  but  very 

*  little  changed.     But  that  which  remained  for  philology  to  do, 

*  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to 
'  effect,  was  to  trace,  on  one  hand,  the  resemblances  into  the 
'  most  retired  comer  of  the  construction  of  language ;  and,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  possible,  to  refer  the  greater  or  less 

*  Bopp's  '  Comparative  Grammar,'  transL  by  Eastwick,  Frefiice 
p.  viiL 
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*  discrepancies  to  laws  through  which  they  become  possible  or 
f  necessary.' 

.  In  all  these  researches  Sanskrit  is  the  principal  and  safest 
guide,  because,  in  general,  it  is  more  complete,  more  distinct, 
or,  as  Professor  Bopp  calls  it,  more  organicy  in  its  structure  than 
the  other  Arian  languages.  Yet  the  other  Arian  languages  can 
by  no  means  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  or 
as  standing  to  [it  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Romance 
languages  stand  to  the  Latin.  Although  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
Veda  is,  even  chronologically,  older  than  either  the  Greek  of 
Homer  or  the  Persian  of  Cyrus;  yet,  as  far  as  relationship 
goes,  it  is  only  the  eldest  sister,  and  holds,  with  regard  to  the 
other  cognate  tongues,  exactly  the  same  position  in  which  the 
Proven9al  stands  to  the  Romance  languages.  This  is  evidently' 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Bopp,  although  he  has  more  than  once 
been  accused  of  *  believing  too  much  in  the  imaginary  inviola- 

*  bility  and  pristine  fidelity  and  perfection  of  the  Sanskrit.* 

The  first  part  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  is  devoted  to  the 
phonetic  system  of  the  Arian  languages.  After  giving  an  ex- 
planation of  the  principal  Arian  alphabets.  Professor  Bopp  tries 
to  find  which  letters  in  any  one  language  correspond  to  certain 
letters  in  another.  The  laws  of  the  interchange  of  letters  are 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  words  whose  identity  cannot  be 
doubted.  Safe  coincidences,  for  instance,  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  numerals  of  the  Arian  languages.  If  we  compare  Latin 
quatuor  with  Sanskrit  chatvar,  four,  we  learn  that  Sanskrit  eh 
can  be  represented  by  Latin  qu.  If  we  compare  Latin  quinque 
with  the  Sanskrit  pancha,  five,  we  find  that  Sanskrit  p  can  be 
represented  by  Latin  qu.  Knowing,  therefore,  these  letters  to 
be  interchangeable,  we  can  now  also  identify  the  Sanskrit  pach^ 
^  to  cook,'  with  Latin  *  coquo.^  Again,  as  Sanskrit  chatvar  cor- 
responds to  the  Attic  reaaap  or  rirrap,  for  which  we  have  alsof 
the  ^olic  TTUTvp  (Oscan  petur\  we  may  compare  the  Greek 
irsTTTco  with  Sanskrit  pach^  to  cook.     And,  as 

coquo=pach,  and  7r£;rrw=pach, 
.\    Coquo=9rc7rrw. 

If  Sanskrit  das'ay  ten,  corresponds  to  Greek  Si/ca,  and  Latin 
decern^  Sapskrit  a^'ua,  horse,  becomes  identified  with  equus;  th€ 
Sanskrit  s'van  (genit.  s'unas),  *  dog,'  with  Grreek  /cwav,  and  Latin 
eanis.  These  phonetic  coincidences  and  the  etymological  results 
based  op  them,  have  been  worked  out  by  different  scholars,  parti- 
cularly by  Pott,  in  his  *  Etymologische  Forschungen.'  Amongst 
others,  the  late  Dr.  Rosen  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  San- 
darit  ksh  corresponds  with  Greek  tcp,  and  Latin  cr;  for  instance, 
S.  kshatra,  *  power,' =  AC/oaToy ;  S.  kshipra,  *  quick,' =/cpai7rw** 
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S.  kthurcu,  *  hoof,' =  Latin  cms.  On  this  he  founds  afterwards 
the  identification  of  the  Vedic  urukshaya^  wide-ruling,  with  the 
Homeric  eipvKpsiayv.  These  comparisons,  however,  have  some- 
times been  carried  too  far.  Because  one  letter  corresponds  to 
another  in  words  whose  common  origin  is  certain,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  does  so  always.  Professor  Bopp  identifies,  for 
instance,  the  Bengali  bohiniy  sister,  with  the  Sanskrit  svasar 
(the  Latin  soror,  Gothic  $vistar\  by  means  of  the  following 
process :  —  *  The  initial  s  is  rejected,  and  the  second  corrupted 

*  to  A.  The  Sanskrit  v  b,  in  Bengali,  regularly  pronounced  as 
'  by  and  a  like  o.   As  regards  the  termination  ini^  I  look  upon  the 

*  t  as  an  interposed  conjunctive  vowel,  and  the  ^  as  a  corruption 

*  of  r,  as  in  the  numeral  tiriy  three.     Properly  speaking,  bohird 

*  presupposes  a  Sanskrit  svasrt  from  sva-strV  Now,  although 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Bopp  has  analogies  for  all 
these  changes,  yet  this  process  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  old 
etymology  of  *  fox,'  which  was  *  alopex  (aXeiTnyf ),  lopex,  opex, 

*  pex,  pax,  pox,  and  fox.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bengali  bohinif 
'sister,'  is  simply  the  Sanskrit  bhaginty  '  sister.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  systematic  regularity  —  the  almost  absolute  certainty 
— to  which  the  phonetic  laws  of  diflTerent  languages  can  be 
brought,  may  be  seen  from  what  is  generally  called  Grrimm's 
Law,  on  the  transposition  of  sounds  (Lautverschiebung). 
According  to  this  law,  which  is  based  on  the  most  minute  ob- 
servations, and  which  helps,  as  Grimm  expresses  himself,  to 
hreak  in  wild  and  vicious  etymologies, 

1.  Greek  (and  generally  Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Litha- 

•nian)  P,  corresponds  with  Gothic  PH  (f),  and  Old  High  German  B  (r,  f ), 

2.  ~  ~  ~ 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


fi        B,             „ 

P. 

9» 

PH(f> 

«        PH(f.«). 

B, 

W                      H 

99 

P. 

w             T,                   „ 

TH, 

n               n 

n 

D. 

«        D. 

T, 

n               99 

9« 

TH(x). 

n           TH(f)      „ 

D. 

»9                      99 

9* 

T. 

n          K(C).        „ 

KH(h,g). 

99 

G(h). 

n          G 

K, 

99 

99 

KHcch). 

^        KH(h,x). 

G, 

99                      99 

9f 

K. 

Examples, 

SaDtkrit 

Gmk. 

LiUifi. 

Gothic 

Old  High 
German. 

L  pod,  padas  (foot). 

irovf ,  iroMf. 

pes,  pedis. 

fotus. 

TQOZ. 

pitar  (father). 

Kariip. 

pater. 

fadrein. 

vatar. 

npari  (over). 

Mp. 

super. 

ufar. 

ubar. 

IL  s'ona-bisa  (hemp-fibres).    Kdanfofiis, 

cannabis. 

.... 

hiniftf, 

bda  (joung). 

.  •  •  • 

pnllus. 

.... 

foio. 

•  •  •  . 

•  •  •  • 

turba. 

thaurfl 

dorf. 

UL  bkar  (to  bear). 

<p4pw. 

fera 

baira. 

pirn, 
boupit. 

kap4Uorkakabh(head). 

.   Kt4>a\^. 

caput 

haubith. 

nabhas  (air,  cloud). 

p4<pos. 

nebula.  * 

nibls. 

nepaL 

IV.  tvam  (thoa). 

H. 

tn. 

thn. 

do. 

trayas  (three> 

rput. 

tres. 

threis. 

dri. 

antan  (other> 

rrf^f. 

alter. 

anthar. 
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Saaikrit. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic 

Old  High 

Gennao. 

8^. 

duo. 

tva. 

aueL 

^OKftV, 

lacry  ma. 

tagr. 

xahar. 

Ztis,  Ai6s, 

Dies-(piter). 

Tins. 

Zia 

^vyarfip. 

.... 

dauhtar. 

tohtar. 

S^d^^Shi^. 

fe  mma. 

daddjan. 

taan. 

^Cpcu 

fores. 

daur. 

tor. 

Kopila, 

cor,  cordis. 

hairto. 

herza. 

v&u. 

pecQS. 

feihu.* 

▼ihu. 

iKVpSt, 

socer. 

avaihra. 

suehur. 

y6inf. 

genu. 

knni. 

chunl 

yrwfu. 

gnosco. 

kan. 

chan. 

tityof. 

luagnos. 

mikils. 

mihiL 

xh^> 

anser. 

gans. 

kans. 

xe^s. 

heri. 

gistra. 

kestar. 

Affx«. 

linga 

laigo. 

lekonu 

V.  dvaa  (two), 
'asm  (tear). 
Dyau8»  diTas  (sky). 
VL  duhitar  (daughter), 
dhe  (to  suckle), 
dvar  (door). 
Vn.  hfid  (heart), 
pas'u  (cattle), 
svas'ura  (father-in-law). 
VIIL  janu  (knee). 
jn&  (to  know), 
mahat  (great). 
IX.  hansa  (goose), 
hyas  (yesterday), 
lih  (to  lick). 

After  some  explanations  on  the  roots  of  words.  Professor 
Bopp  goes  on  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  declensions.  He 
distinguishes  most  carefully,  in  every  word,  between  the  root, 
the  formative  or  derivative  suffix,  and  the  termination  of  the 
cases,  and  shows  how  all  the  Arian  languages  have  employed  the 
same  elements  for  expressing  the  different  relations  of  substan- 
tives to  substantives  and  to  verbs.  Instead  of  following  him 
into  this  minute  analysis,  where  often  many  pages  are  devoted 
to  one  single  letter,  we  shall  eive  one  instance,  which  will  show 
the  affinity  of  the  Sanskrit  declensions  with  those  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  the  Gothic,  without  requiring  long  exposi- 
tions as  to  the  changes  and  losses  of  letters. 

Singular. 


Sanslcrit 

Zend. 

T^in. 

Greek.t     . 

GAthIc 

Norn. 

bhratA  (brother) 

.  bntta. 

fratcr. 

irarfip. 

brothar. 

G0H. 

hhratur*. 

br&tar-s. 

fratr-is. 

»OTp-<Jf 

brothr-s. 

DaU 

bhratr-d. 

brathr-d. 

fratr-i(Loc.) 

irarp4  (loc.) 

See/iuC 

Ace, 

bhr&tar-am. 

brdtar-SoL 

fratr-em. 

woT^a  (r.) 

brothar. 

Ab. 

bhratur*,  (gen.) 

bhrilthr-at. 

fratr.e(d). 

.... 

IjimL 

bhratr-a. 

brathr-a.  * 

•  •  •  . 

.... 

brothr. 

Loe. 

bhratar-L 

brathr-L 

fratr.i(Dat) 

iraTp.f(Dat) 

voc. : 

bhratar. 

br&tare. 

fbiter 

Torcp. 

PImtoL 

Nonu 

bhrfttar-as. 

br&tar-a 

fVatr-es. 

iroT^^r. 

Gen. 

bhratfi-n-Ara. 

brathr-am. 

fratr-nm. 

«arep-«y. 

D.  4-  Ah. 

bhratfi-bhyas. 

bratarS-byo. 

fhitr-i-bas. 

itaerpd'ffi  (Loc.) 

Aci. 

bhratri-n(s). 

brathr-eus. 

fratr-es. 

TOT^p-OT. 

InsL 

bhratri-bhis. 

bratarS-bis. 

•  .  •  • 

.... 

Loe. 

bhratpi-shu. 

.... 

.... 

mr/xUc  (Dat) 

•  From  this  our  word  fee,  pecu-nia. 

f  As  the  Greek  language  has  lost  the  common  Arian  word  for 
brother  (^pa-ijp),  it  was  necessary  to  take  variip  as  the  Greek 
paradigm.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, that  the  old  word  (bhr&tar)  is  not  used  there  in  the  sense 
of  brother.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks  knew  this 
common  Arian  word,  for  the  Homeric  ^iirga  is  clearly  derived 
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The  first  volume  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  further  com- 
prises the  Adjectives,  the  Degrees  of  Comparison,  and  the 
Numerals.  The  mmierals  form  a  most  interesting  page  of 
Comparative  Philology.  Their  general  similarity  in  the  Arian 
languages,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  words  for  'one'  and 

*  nine,'  is  too  striking  to  admit  of  any  doubt  with  regard  to 
their  common  origin.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  these 
words,  which  have  been  in  continual  use  for  the  last  four  thou- 
sand years,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  transactions  of 
daily  life,  have  almost  lost  their  original  stamp,  and,  like  old 
coins,  require  an  experienced  eye  to  recognise  them.  In  most 
cases,  however,  they  have  resisted  most  wonderfully  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  several  Arian 
numerals  go  back  as  far  as  the  times  when  the  Arian  and 
Semitic  families  were  not  yet  separated;  and,  in  this  case,  it 
would  follow,  according  to  Chevalier  Bunsen's  before-mentioned 
theory,  that  the  old  Egyptian  language  of  the  hieroglyphics 
ought  to  have  the  same,  or  even  an  older  form.  This  seems, 
bdeed,  to  be  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  Egyptian  *«/-%, 
'  seven,'  on  the  Arian  side,  with  Sanskrit  sap-ta,  Zend  haptan, 

from  it  But  the  Greeks  must  very  early  have  extended  the  ties 
of  brotherhood  from  the  exclusiveness  of  family  life,  to  the  broader 
range  of  political  society.  There  were  brothers-in-arms,  brothers 
in  warlike  expeditions ;  brothers,  not  as  bom  of  the  same  mother, 
but  as  men  whose  common  mother  was  their  common  country: 
they  were  to  each  other  real  ^arcpcc,  fratres,  companions  and 
friends.  Now,  if  ^pariip  had  once  taken  the  meaning  of  clans- 
man, brother-in-arms,  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  express  the  parti- 
cular relation  between  children  of  the  same  parents,  and  therefore 
tnother  word  was  coined  for  this  meaning, — hZiK^oQ  (for  &/ia^c\- 
^), — corresponding  to  the  Latin  co-uterinus,  and  the  Sanskrit 
Bi-garbha,  t.  e.  of  the  same  womb.  This  way  of  accounting  for  the 
absence  of  the  word  ^parripy  in  Greek,  is  most  strikingly  confirmed 
bj  a  reference  to  the  modern  languages.  The  laws  which  affect  the 
growth  of  language  are  the  same  in  ancient  and  modem  idioms.  But 
ia  modem  languages  the  process  of  formation  is  almost  historical,-— 
we  can  prove  it  by  documents,  and  trace  it  from  century  to  century  ; 
while  in  the  ancient  languages  we  must  begin  with  conjectures,  and 
try  to  confirm  them  by  critical  research.  Now,  why  has  the  old 
litin  word  for  brother,  which  the  French  has  preserved  in  frh^, 
been  lost  in  Italian  and  Spanish? — Because  in  Spain  and  Italy  the 
classical  word,  frater,  took  so  entirely  the  technical  sense  of  *  a  brother 

*  of  a  religious  order,* — a  monk  {friar)y  that  the  Italian  /rate  and 
/m,  as  weS  as  the  Spanish /rey  (freile,  fray,  fraile),  could  no  longer 
be  ^|ied  for  brother  in  its  original  sense,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by 
fruteUo  and  hermano.  The  same  accounts  for  the  substitution  of 
^ofdla  for  the  Italian  tuora^  and  of  hermana  for  the  Spanish  $or. 
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Ghreek  hr-ra^  Latin  septem^  Gothic  «i-ttn  ;  and,  on  the  Semitic 
side,  with  Hebrew  shih-^dh^  Ethiopic  sah&ye-tu^  and  Arabic 
sabatuTiy  which  explains  the  Hebrew  Sabath,  ^  the  seventh  day 
*  of  the  week.' 

The  following  list  will  show  the  similarity  of  the  Arian 
numerals:^— 

Banikrit.     Zend.        PcnUn.     Orevk.         L«tlii.      Litlraanlaa.  Slavonic    Qahic  Anflo-SasoB.  Wddb. 
'  1.  eka.         AkvtL        yeki.       tk.         unui.        wienat.    jedin.       aioi.       An.         no. 
11.  dva.  dva.  da.  ivt.         duo.         du.  dva.  tvaL        tregen.  dau. 

III.  tri.  thil  sib.         T»uir.       tret.         trfs.         trl.  threlt.     tbrl.       tri. 

IV.  chatvAr.    chathrAr.  chehAr    rtrr««if.  quataor.  keturi.    •  ttchetyrl.  fidror.     feover.   pedvar. 
V.  pancban.  panchan.  pei^.      iH»t<.      quinqae.  penkl.      pjac.         fimf.       flC  poap. 

VI.  sbash.  c«va«.  sheab  i|.  tex.  sxessi.  schest.  saihi.      six.        chw«cc 

VII.  MDtan.  baptan.  heft  trm.  aeptem.  leptjnL  tedm.  tibun.     feoroo.  talth. 

VIII.  asntau.  attan.  besbt.  inv^  octo.  asxtuni.  oim.  ahtau.     eahta.     vjth. 

IX.  navan.  naran.  nub.  ittim.'.  novem.  dewynt.  derjat.  niun.       nigon.    nav. 

X.  das'an.  das'an.  deb.  di»«.  decern,  desziznt.  desjat.  .  taibun.'  tyn.        d^. 

How  the  diflference  of  form  in  these  words  may  be  accounted 
for  by  phonetic  laws,  can  be  seen  from  Professor  Bopp's  elaborate 
investigations.  Nothing,  however,  shows  better  the  close  re* 
lationship  of  the  Arian  numerals,  than  a  comparison  with  the 
numerals  of  different  families  of  languages,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  subjoined  specimens  of  Turanian  numerals :  — 

Finnic.  Lappie.  Bungiuim.  Batk. 

I.  Tktl.  akt.  egf.  bat. 

II.  kakd.  qwekte.  ketto.  bL 

III.  koimt.  kolm.  harom.  biru. 

IV.  nelya.  .             nelye.  n^gy*  l^u. 
V.          wiUi.                    wit.  ot.  bott. 

VI.  kuusi.  kot.  hat.  sei. 

VI L  aeiuen.  kietya.  bet.  zaipi. 

VIII.  kabdeksa.  kakise.  nyolU.  zoitzt 

IX.  Tbdekta.  akte.  kflenU.  bederatzi. 

X.  kymmen.  lokke.  tiz.  amar. 

How  far  the  identification  of  the  Arian  numerals  can  be 
carried,  appears  from  this,  that  even  the  accent,  which  has  so 
long  been  despised  as  an  invention  of  grammarians,  while  it  is, 
indeed,  the  very  soul  of  words,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  swne 
in  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  numerals.  At  the  time,  when 
Professor  Bopp  wrote  his  Comparative  Grammar,  it  was  not 
yet  known  that  the  Sanskrit  had  preserved  its  system  of  accent- 
uation in  manuscripts.  None  of  the  works  written  in  the 
so-called  classical  Sanskrit  are  accented ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Boeen 
had  not  marked  the  accents  in  his  edition  of  the  first  book  of 
lie  Rig- Veda.  The  new  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda,  however, 
which  IS  now  publishing  under  the  patronage  of  the  East  India 
Company,  shows  that  the  Vedic  literature  of  the  Brahmans  is 
accented;  and  Professor  Bopp  promises  a  supplement  to  his 
Comparative  Grammar,  in  order  to  prove  the  common  origin 
and  true  principles  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  accents.  The^ 
rules  on  the  accent  in  Sanskrit  are  contained  in  the  Prati- 
8^&khyas,  —  works  which  are  quoted  by  the  famous  Indian  gram- 
marian, Pdnini,  and  are  therefore  anterior  to  the  fourth  century 
B.C.'    They  coincide  in  their  general  bearing  with  the  Greek 
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roles.*  In  the  numerals,  for  instance,  the  only  two  which  are 
ozytona  in  Greek,  are  also  oxytona  in  Sanskrit  (Sansk.  asht^ 
=:o^<»,  eight,  saptan  =  ffTTTa,  seven);  while  pdnchan=:7rAn"£, 
nivan=:  ii/v^a,  dds'an=8^/ca,  are  paroxytona,  both  in  the  Yeda 
and  in  Homer.  This  should  be  a  fact  of  some  interest  to 
those  who  *  extend  their  criticism,  or  rather  scepticism,  both  to 
•the  language  of  Persia  and  the  Indo-gangetic  languages  of 

*  Hindostan.' 

The  second  Yolume  begins  with  the  Pronounsy  which  as  we 
now  know,  form  the  oldest  elements  of  language,  although  they 
have  long  been  considered  as  mere  expedients  to  avoid  too 
frequent  a  repetition  of  substantives.  The  apparently  irregular 
forms  in  the  declension  of  pronouns,  are  proved  by  Professor 
Bopp  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  regular,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  preserved  the  old  Arian  terminations  with  greater  fidelity 
than  either  nouns  or  adjectives.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  results  of  Comparative  Philology  to  have  proved  that, 
m  language,  there  is  nothing  irregular,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  Former  grammarians  considered  everything  as  irregular 
which  did  not  conform  to  rules  which  they  had  themselves 
invented :  and  it  was  seriously  maintained,  for  instance,  that,  in 
the  Teutonic  languages,  *all  verbs  were  originally  irregular.' 
A  languilge,  however,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  remarks,  could  no 
more  coalesce  out  of  irregular  words,  than  a  world  could  out 
of  the  indeterminate  atoms  of  Epicurus.  The  coincidences 
between  the  Arian  languages  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
irregular  forms  of  the  pronouns,  are  most  striking,  and  extremely 
instructive  in  their  applications  to  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 
How  great  an  interest  has  been  taken  in  these  '  venenw)le  relics 

*  of  language,'  may  be  seen  from  the  considerable  number  of 
works  exclusively  dedicated  to  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
pronouns.  We  shall  only  mention  the  two  most  important,— 
that  by  W.  von  Humboldt  *  On  the  Relation  of  Local  Adverb9 

*  with  the  Pronouns  of  different  Languages,'  and  by  Bopp  *  On 

*  the  Influence  of  Pronouns  on  the  Formation  of  Words  in  San- 

*  akrit  and  the  Cognate  Languages.' 


Singular. 

I^ral. 

♦  Greek  =  Sanskrit 

Greek  =  Sanskrit. 

H        =  va'k. 

oTTfc      =  va'chas. 

oToc      =  vachds. 

ovufv    =  v&ch&'m. 

oVt        =s  v&chi. 

Syl^l       =  vakshii. 

ora       as  vft'cham. 

Dual 

oirac     =  vft'chas. 

tiri 

= 

va'ch^ 

OTTOIV 

vAgbhy&'m. 
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The  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  brillianty 
part  of  Comparative  Philology,  is  the  Verb.  Before  the  appear^ 
ance  of  his  Comparative  Grammar,  Professor  Bopp  liad  written 
on  the  formation  of  the  Verb,  and  his  *  Conjugations-System' 
was  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1820,  in  the  Annals  of 
Oriental  Literature  (^  Analvtical  Comparison  of  the  Sanskrit, 
^  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages').  We  may  dispense 
with  giving  a  detailed  account  of  Professor  Bopp's  theory  on 
this  subject,  as  the  principal  results  of  these  researches  have 
been  put  before  the  public  by  several  eminent  English  writers, 
whose  works  have  either  modified  or  more  fully  illustrated  some 
points  of  Bopp*s  system.  We  allude  in  particular  to  Donald- 
son's Cratylus,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Gamett's  valuable  Articles.* 
But  with  resard  to  the  general  tenor  of  Bopp's  investigation^ 
if  his  object  had  been  no  higher  one  than  to  prove  the  connexicHi 
of  the  Arian  conjugations,  a  few  paradigms  would  have  been 
sufficient,  instead  of  the  825  paragraphs  devoted  by  him  to  thb 
subject  Coincidences  like  those  which  run  through  the  prin- 
cipal tenses  and  moods  of  the  verb  in  all  Arian  languages,  put 
the  question  as  to  their  common  oijgin  beyond  the  reach  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

For  instance,-— 

Imperfect.  * 


Singular,                                              PlumL 

HmHkrit.                     Omk.                                    SoHkill.                           OvMk. 
•tarp-«-in,(l  pleased).    In^r-*-*.                        atarp-A-nuu                Sn^vw^-^tcf. 
«tarp-a-s.                        ivifr-w.                          aUrp-a-ta.;                 i«(«^-««. 
alariMht.                         Srtfr-Kr).                      acarp-a-o.                    i«cr-*-». 

Dual 

Snukrtt.                        GrMk. 
atarp^'Ta.                  ..... 

aUrp.^*tam.                iWta'- ••««?. 
atarp-a-Um.              Irt^'i-rm* 

Smkill. 
vah-A-mi,  (1  carrj). 
vah«a-si.    . 
Tah-a-ii. 

Smguhr. 

ImA.               Gmk.            Latin, 
▼ai-i-mt.        fr-^V        »«h-o-'. 
Tat>a>hi.         •X'M-f*         veh-U«. 
Tai-al-d.        Ix-i(«')<.       vch.i4. 

Dual 

Gothic, 
vlga  •. 
vig.U. 
TlgJ.th. 

LitlMiMtoa.       OU-SlmiiB. 
wrt-u.          Tei-a. 
wes.f.          T«-«^«U. 
we2-»>*.       T«i-e4|. 

▼ah^.Tai. 

Tah-a-thas. 
Tah-a-tas. 

vas-a>th6.       \xr%-rm, '      « 

vas>a-t6.         ix-i-rw.         

PhtraL 

vlg-«-u. 

wei-a>wa.   t«-«-w. 
WM-a-ta.     Trt-e-M. 

Tfll-«-tl. 

vah^-mai. 
rah^-tha. 
Tah«a-nti. 

Taz-A-roahl.    Ix-tw*'       »eh-l-inut. 
vai^'lha.        ix-*"^ '.       veh-i-tit. 

▼Ig^.m. 
Tlg-Uh. 
vig.a.nd. 

wes-a*aMi   vCT-o-ne. 
wrs-a-U.     ^rt-*-U. 
Tet-oti. 

Bopp's  great  merit,  however,  does  not  consist  in  having  pointed 
out  these  coincidences,  but  in  having  expkined  them,  by  tradng 
most  minutely  the  origin  and  progress  of  verbal  forms  in  the 
different  languages  of  the  Arian  stock.   A  classical  scholar,  th^e- 

^  Published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society* 
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fore,  even  if  he  takes  no  interest  but  In  Greek  and  Latin,  will 
discover  in  the  *  Comparative  Grammar '  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  verb  of  these  two  languages.  It  is  true  that,  after 
studying  this  work,  he  will  not  find  himself  a  better  %and  at 
composing  hexameters  in  the  language  of  Homer,  or  writing 
essays  in  the  style  of  Cicero.  But,  as  astronomers  admit  it  to 
be  useful  to  know  the  construction  of  the  instruments,  and  even 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  before  they 
use  them  for  observing,  classical  scholars  also  will  find  that  the 
time  has  not  been  wasted  which  they  may  bestow  on  the  analysis 
of  language  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

If  we  conjugate  the  Latin  passive,  I  am  loved,  amor,  amaris, 
amatur^  amamuVy  amamini,  amantur^  it  is  easy  to  observe  that 
amamini  steps  out  of  all  analogy  with  the  other  passive  persons. 
Nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  former  grammarians  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  with  the  foundation  of  lingual  pheno- 
mena, and  that  the  relation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  was  not 
systematically  and  scientifically  traced  out,  can  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  form  amamini  had  so  long  found  its  place  in  the 
paradigms,  without  raising  the  question  how  and  whence  it  came 
there.    Professor  Bopp,  in  1816,  was  the  first  to  bring  the  form 
Tinder  discussion  in  his  ^Conjugations- System;'  and  he  shows 
there  that  amamini  is  a  passive  participle  in  the  masculine  nomi- 
native plural,  and  that  amamini  for  amamini  estis  is  explained  by 
the  analogous  form  of  the  Greek  perfect,  rtrvfiixhoi  tUrL     The 
Latin  suffix  is  minu-s^  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek  fisvos^  and 
Sanskrit  mdn-as.     From  the  fact,  however  that  these  participles 
in  Latin  are  thrust  aside  in  ordinary  practice,  mini  has,  in  the 
second  person  plural,  where  it  has  continued  as  if  petrified, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  verbal  termination ;  and  thus,  also^ 
after  losing  the  consciousness  of  its  nominal  nature,  has  re- 
nounced its  distinction  of  gender,  and  its  appendage  estis.     If 
we  found  amamina  for  the   feminine,  and  amamina  for  the 
neuter,  we  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  seeking  an  explana- 
tion for  amamini^  inasmuch  as  it  would  partly  be  afforded  by 
the  language  itself.     There  are  several  objections  which  mignt 
be  raised  against  this  explanation  by  classical  •  scholars.     The 
first  is,  that  if  amamini  be  a  passive  participle  in  the  masculine 
plural,  one  should  expect  amamincB  and  amamina  with  feminine 
and  neuter  substantives.     This  objection  is  met  by  a  reference 
to  the  Sanskrit,  where  similar  periphrastic  forms  of  the  future 
equally  retidn  the  masculine  terminations,  although  they  are 
followed  by  feminines  and  neuters.     Another  objection  is,  that 
this  peculiar  termination  of  the  passive  and  medial  participle 
exists  as  m&na  in  Sanskrit,  fi^vos  in  Greek,  ma  in  Lithuanian, 
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tmd  manas  in  Old  Prussian,  but  never  occurs  in  Latin.  Agiunst 
this  Professor  Bopp  points  out  the  Latin  alu^nCnus  and  Vertur 
mnusy  which  evidently  belong  to  these  participial  formations,  but 
have  lost  the  u  The  z,  however,  has  been  preserved  in  temdnMs^ 
*  frontier,'  if  we  consider  it  as  expressing  'that  which  is  over- 

.  *  stepped,'  and  identifv  its  root  with  uie  Sanskrit  tar  (Lat 
trans).  Femina,  too  (as  giving  birth,  and  therefore  having  a 
middle  sense),  has  been  recognised  as  a  formation  belonging  to 

.the  same  category,  the  root  being ^e,  from  which,  also,  fe-tiw, 
fe-tura,  fe-cundus.  The  third  and  most  weighty  objection  is 
the  Imperative  amaminor.  For,  if  amamini  be  the  plural  of  ft 
participle,  it  would  be  impossible  to  append  to  it  the  r  of  the 
passive*  However,  this  objection,  too,  can  be  removed..  Amor 
minor  is  nothing  but  the  older  form  of  amamini,  and  the  final 
or  is  the  old  termination  of  the  plural,  which  we  have  in  the 
Eugubian  Tables,  where  subator  occurs,  for  the  Latin  subac^ 
screhitor  for  scripti.  Further,  the  singulars  of  the  second 
masculine  declension  in  the  Umbrian  end  in  o;  and  we  find 
orto  for  ortus,  subato  for  subactus.  Now,  in  accordance  with 
this  singular  form  in  o,  there  are  extant,  also,  in  Latin,  singular 
imperatives  in  mino,  namely,  famine  in  Festus,  pr<Bfamino  in 
Cato,  and  yh/tmino  in  an  inscription,  *  is  eum  agrum  nei  habeto  nei 
^  fruiminoj  *  he  shall  neither  have  nor  use  this  field.'  Amaminar, 
therefore,  is  the  regular  old  plural  of  amamino  ;  and  this  archaic 

.form  has  been  preserved  in  the  imperative,  while  amamini 
became  fixed  as  tne  second  person  plural  in  the  present. 

We  hope  that  we  have  not  wearied  out  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  by  giving  this  one  instance,  out  of  many,  in  proof  how 
much  advantage  Classical  Philology  might  derive  from  Com- 
parative Philology.  Professor  Bopp's  Grammar  b  not  a  woA 
for  Oriental  scholars  only.  The  Grammar  itself  supplies  all  the 
knowledge  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  understand  what  is  taken 
in  it  from  the  Oriental  languages.  The  principles  of  the 
Sanskrit,  as  the  groundwork  and  connecting  bond  of  the  com- 
parison, are  exhibited  in  some  detail,  and,  for  t^e  Zend  lan- 
guage, there  is  even  more  than  is  needed.  By  a  transcrip- 
tion in  Boman  characters,  a  translation  and  analysis,  the  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend  are  as  intelligible  as 
those  derived  from  Gothic  and  Slavonic     Classical  scholars 

.  (to  use  the  word  in  its  present  restricted  sense)  may  therefore 
study  the  work  without  diflBculty ;  and  they  will  find  it  a  rich 
mine  for  their  own  researches.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
expected  that  comparative  grammar  will  ever  be  introduced 

.  into  schools :  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  effects  of  educar 
tion  to  exchange  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  for 
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a  less  accurate  acquaintance  with  many  languages.  But  it  Is 
one  thing  to  learn  a  language,  another  to  teach  it,  Le.  io 
describe  its  mechanism  and  organisation.  The  learner  may 
oonfioe  himself  within  the  striQtest  limits,  and  forbear  to  look 
beyond  the  narrowest  boundaries  of  the  subject  of  his  study : 
the  teacher's  glance,  on  the  contrary,  must  pass  beyond  th<B 
narrow  limits  of  the  language  which  he  has  to  explain,  and 
ooounand  at  least  a  general  view  of  the  historical  growth  of  the 
forms  of  human  speech. 

Comparative  Philology,  however,  is  not  confined,  in  its  results, 
to  the  organisation  and  history  of  languages,  but  it  sheds  also 
a  new  light  over  the  history  of  nations.  If  it  is  once  recog- 
nised that  the  Latin  stands  to  the  Greek  not  in  the  relation  of 
a  daughter,  but  of  a  sister,  it  follows  that  the  historical  relation 
of  Itsdy  and  Greece,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  oldest 
times,  will  have  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.*  Instead  of 
looking  to  Greece  for  the  elements  of  Italian  civilisation, — to 
Egypt  and  Phenicia  for  what  made  Greece  what  she  was,  our 
eyes  will  be  directed  to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  language 
preserves  to  us  the  traces  of  the  early  migrations  of  the  Arian 
tribes.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  words  for  many  of  the  arts 
belonging  to  an  early  state  of  civilisation  are  the  same  in 
Sanskrits  Greek;  Latin,  and  German,  it  follows  that  the  Arian 
nations  knew  these  arts  before  they  separated,  and  that  they 
carried  the  germs  of  civilisation  from  a  conmion  centre  on  one 
ode  into  India,  and,  on  the  other  side,  into  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  conclusions  which  Niebuhr  attempted  to  draw  from  the 
fact  that  ^  the  words  for  a  house,  a  field,  a  plough,  ploughing, 
'wine,  oil,  milk,  swine,  sheep,  apples,  and  others  relating  to 

S;riculture  and  the  gentler  ways  of  life,  agree  in  Latin  and 
reek,  w^iile  the  Latin  words  for  all  objects  pertaining  to  war 
^  or  the  chase  are  utterly  alien  from  the  Greek 'f,  are  altogether' 
invalid  in  the  eyes  of  Comparative  Philologists.  Professor 
Lassen  was  the  first  to  show  it  in  his  Article  on  the  Eugubinian 
Inscriptions. :(     Niebuhr«thought  he  could  prove  by   this  in- 

gnious  observation,  that  the  Sicelians,  a  peaceful  Greek  colony, 
d  been  conquered  by  the  Cascans  or  the  warlike  inhabitants 
of  Italy.     First  of  all,  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  the  Sice- 

*  This  point  has  well  been  illustrated  in  a  small  but  very  interest- 
ing essay,  *  On  the  results  of  Comparative  Philology  in  rderence  to 
'  Classical  Scholarship,'  by  Dr.  G.  Curtius,  lately  translated  into  English. 

t  Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  i.  83. 

X  Rhenish  Museum  for  1833,  p.  361.  seq. 
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lians  should  have  had  no  names  for  martial,  and  the'Cascans  no 
words  for  agricultural  occupations  before  they  came  into  contact 
with  each  other.  Secondly,  the  observation  which  Niebohr 
made  with  regard  to  Latin  and  Greek,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  all  Indo-european  languages.  They  all  exhibit  the  most 
striking  coincidences  in  words  expressive  of  the  first  peaceful 
occupations  of  mankind,  while  the  terms  connected  with  chase 
and  war  are  mostly  peculiar  to  each.  There  is  no  reason,  there* 
fore,  why  these  words  which  the  Greeks  and  Komans  have  in 
common,  should  be  called  a  Greek  element  in  Latin.  Since  the 
same  words  occur  in  all  the  Indo-european  languages,  they  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  common  Arian  element,  that  is  to  say,  as 
words  which  existed  before  the  Arian  family  was  broken  up. 
Many  of  these  words  have  even  preserved  a  more  primitive  form 
in  Latin  than  in  Greek.  We  could  hardly  imagine  that  cm 
should  be  taken  from  £tf,  if  we  sec  that  the  original  form  of  this 
Word  is  avis  in*  Sanskrit,  awis  in  Lithuanian,  and  eoou  in 
Anglo-saxon^  The  Latin  pecus  is  much  nearer  to  Sanskrit 
po/u,  Prussian  pecku^  and  Qoihicfaihu,  than  to  the  Greek  wiu; 
nor  could  we  call  the  Latin  cants  a  derivative  from  the  Greek 
fcvcop,  if  we  see  how  much  more  closely  the  Latin  word  resembles 
the  Sanskrit  s'vauy  and  the  Sclavonic  kon\  Besides  some  of  the 
so-called  martial  Cascan  words  are  not  peculiar  to  Latin,  and 
though  they  do  not  occur  in  Greek,  they  are  found  either  in 
Sanslkrit,  or  in  other  Arian  dialects,  as,  for  instance,  ensisg 
which  is  the  Sanskrit  asis,  a  sword ;  scutum  which  is  the  Lithu^ 
anian  skyda,  a  shield,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  root  frofli 
which  we  have  the  Greek  ckvtos,  a  hide;  for  scutum  meats 
originally  a  dressed  or  tanned  hide,  the  material  which  was  uaad 
by  the  ancients  for  making  shields. 

But  while  in  this  case  Comparative  Philology  must  discotm- 
tenance  the  historical  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from  too 
partial  evidence,  it  enables  us  on  the  other  hand  to  reconstruct 
on  a  firmer  basis  the  oldest  history  of  the  whole  Arian  family, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  evidence  derived  from  an  accurate  and  sys- 
tematic comparison  of  all  Lido-european  languages. 

There  are  words  which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  common  h^ 
loom  of  the  Arian  family.  These  old  relics  are  to  be  found 
among  the  tribes  now  settled  in  India,  as  well  as  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  is,  among  races  who  have  had  no 
lasting  intercourse  with  one  another  since  they  first  started  from 
the  common  centre  of  mankind.  If  properly  decyphered,  these 
words  might  be  made  to  furnish  historical  documents  for  times 
when  neither  Greece  nor  India  were  peopled  by  the  Arians,— 
when  neither  Greek  nor  Sanskrit  existed  as  separate  languages, 
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— for  times  previous  to  Horner^  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Yeda. 
For  this  primeval  period,  which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
tvritten  history,  single  words,  which  have  been  scattered  all 
over  the  earth  like  Sibylline  leaves,  if  carefully  gathered  as 
historical  documents,  and  decyphered  by  the  help  of  Comparative 
Philology,  may  still  be  found  to  contain  the  &int  traces  of  the 
earliest  civilisation  of  the  human  race.  The  process  by  which 
these  obliterated  traces  can  be  brought  out  and  construed  into 
historical  evidence,  does  not  form  part  of  Comparative  Grammar ; 
and  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  fully  into  a  subject  which^ 
as  yet,  has  remained  almost  untouched.  One  instance  of  the 
curious  results  which  may  thus  be  obtained,  will  suffice. 

It  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  know  whether  any  re- 
ligious ideas  can  be  discovered  among  the  wandering  tribes 
at  that  early  period  of  history,  when  the  mythology  of  the 
Arian  nations — not  yet  separated — was  followinf:^  the  impulse 
of  its  gradual  development.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  usually 
been  answered  in  a  very  vague  manner,  or  according  to  theories 
which  rested  on  preconceived  notions,  but  not  on  facts.  In  the 
absence  of  all  other  historical  documents,  we  can  deduce  such 
fiusts  from  language  only ;  and  we  shall  see  how  far  Compara- 
tive Philology  is  able  to  supply  them. 

There  are  three  words  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
If hich  express  the  idea  of  God,— one  belongii^g  to  the  Romance 
dialects,  the  other  to  the  Teutonic,  the  third  to  the  Sclavonic 
family.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  these  words  must  be 
k>ok€d  upon  not  as  modern  productions,  but  as  the  most  ancient 
relics  of  language.  It  has  been  very  truly  observed  that  the 
rapdem  nations  of  Europe  are  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world. 
Tkeir  history,  if  more  deeply  investigated,  if  considered  as  the 
result  and  natural  consequence  of  all  previous  history,  discloses 
to  our  eyes  a  picture,  where,  behind  the  living  foreground  of  the 
present  generation,  we  see  all  the  former  stages  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  arranged  in  true  perspective,  so  as  to  form 
together  one  uninterrupted  whole.  Wherever  we  look  around 
us,  we  are  living  among  the  ruins  of  a  by-gone  world ;  and  if 
we  attempt  to  read  in  History  the  biography  of  the  human 
race,  the  ancient  world  forms  but  the  prelude,  with  the  interest- 
ing scenes  of  our  childhood  and  youth,  while  each  successive  cen- 
tury brings  us  nearer  to  what  may  be  called  our  manhood  or  old 
age.  As  m  the  life  of  the  individual  the  experience  of  later  years 
is  everywhere  interwoven  with  the  early  impressions  of  childhood, 
the  Historian  sees  the  image  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world's  his- 
tory reflected  in  that  of  his  own  time.  And,  if  he  endeavours 
to  trace  the  aggregate  experience  of  the  present  day  to  its  iirst 
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•beginnings,  he  finds  himself  carried  back  to  the  very  dawn  of 
history,  before  he  cap  lay  his  hand  on  the  roots  of  the  old  Tree 
of  knowledge.  Looking  only  at  the  principal  elements  of 
modem  society,  we  see  that  the  Law  of  the  present  day,  m 
spite  of  all  innovations  and  revolutions,  flows  in  its  main  chan- 
nels either  from  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Teutonic  race,  or  from 
the  codes  of  Roman  emperors.  These  codes  again  were  based 
on  rogations,  which  at  an  earlier  period  of  history  were  carried 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  noisy  forum  of  Kome ;  nay  the  laws  of 
succession  and  inheritance,  —  of  paternal  authority  and  filial 
duty  point  back  to  still  more  remote  times,  when  Numa  was 
listening  to  Egeria,  and  when  the  mythic  ancestors  of  the  Latit 
people  immigrated  into  Italy.  The  high-roads  of  oUr  conmierce 
which  are  now  mapped  down  in  the  guide-books  of  peaceful 
travellers,  follow  in  many  cases  the  footsteps  of  Boman  armies 
or  Phoenician  caravans;  and  the  purest  models  in  our  modem 
school  of  art,  what  are  they  but  the  very  creations  which  we 
hear  the  joyous  people  of  Athens  applauding  at  the  foot  of  the 
Parthenon,  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles? 
But  nowhere  is  this  view  of  modern  history  more  strongly  con- 
firmed than  if  applied  to  language.  There  is  an  uninterrupted 
continuity  in  the  growth,  or,  so  to  say,  in  the  life  of  langui^e, 
,much  more  than  in  any  succession  of  historical  facts.  iFor  al- 
though it  is  in  the  power  of  one  individual  to  change  empires, 
to  abolish  laws,  to  introduce  new  customs,  new  forms  of  go- 
vernment and  new  ideas,  no  King  or  Dictator  has  ever  been 
able  to  change  the  smallest  law  of  language.  Language  belongs 
in  this  respect  to  the  realm  of  nature,  whose  laws  are  invariable, 
and  can  be  deduced  as  such,  by  repeated  observation.*  The 
laws  of  history  on  the  contrary  are  not  invariable,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  them  by  observation  ever  so 

♦  *  The  phenomena  of  our  globe  declare,  that  the  laws  of  Nature, 
or  the  operations  of  8econdiu*y  causes,  physical  or  physiological, 
have  not  been  invariably  uniform,  or  absolutely  similar ;  some  pecu- 
liar to  the  nascent  worid,  all  more  intense  ;  the  collective  life  of  all 
classes  of  animated  beings  endued  with  the  vigour  and  flexibility  of 
individual  youth.  Species  and  their  varieties  seem  to  have  been 
produced  by  an  inward  nisus,  which  decreased  with  the  advancing 
age  of  the  world.  The  like  with  respect  to  languages.  The  process 
of  linguistic  formation  did  not  suddenly  terminate.  A  certain 
degree  of  vitality,  now  lost  to  us,  was  still  subsisting;  somewhat 
also  of  the  generative  energy  of  speech,  "  until "  about  the  era  when 
the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  was  closed  by  the  last  mysterious  book 
of  Prophecy.'  —  Palgrave's  History  of  Normandy  and  Englandj 
voL  i.  c.  2.  *  On  the  Roman  Language.'  Where  is  the  evidence  of 
this  *  until '  ? 
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minute.  Moreover  the  history  of  man  is  retrogressive  as  well 
08  progressive.  It  is  in  the  power  of  one  generation  to  bring  an 
art  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  while  the  next  generation 
maj  allow  it  to  relapse,  till  a  new  genius  takes  it  up  again  with 
increased  ardour.  This  is  not  the  case  with  language.  New 
languages  have  arisen,  but  like  the  young  shoots  round  a  decayed 
trunk,  they  are  but  new  forms  of  the  old  stock.  As  far  as  we 
can  foUow  the  history  of  the  world,  there  has  never  been  an 
absolutely  new  language,  nor  has  any  addition  been  made  to 
those  radical  elements  by  means  of  which  languages  are  formed. 
It  is  only  out  of  the  tombs  of  dead  languages  that  new  lan- 
guages arise,  like  new  towns,  built  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 
The  bricks  with  which  the  modem  city  of  Baghdad  is  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tigris,  bear  all,  as  Colonel  Kawlinson  *  tells 
us,  the  cuneiform  legend  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  stamped  upotl 
them,  for  they  had  been  taken  irom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
dties  built  by  this  Assyrian  monarch.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
examine  the  structure  of  modem  dialects,  we  shall  find  that  each 
word  bears  still  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  an  older  language 
whose  decayed  fragments  have  furnished  the  materials  for  a  new 
structure. 

These  preliminary  observations  were  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  look  on  lan- 
guages whether  ancient  or  modern,  as  historical  documents,  and 
they  will  explain  how  it  is  possible,  by  laying  hold  of  the  nearest 
points  of  our  own  language,  to  communicate,  as  it  were  tele- 
graphically, with  the  remotest  antiquity  of  the  human  racft. 

We  begin  with  the  Sclavonic  word  for  God,  which  is  *  Bog.^ 
This  woTO,  which  is  used  by  the  different  branches  of  the 
Sclavonic  family  to  express  the  idea  of  God,  was  employed  by 

•  *  It  was  a  custom,  borrowed  from  Assyria,  that  the  bricks  used 
in  building  the  ancient  cities  on  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
should  be  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  royal  founder! 
With  regard  to  Babylonia  Proper,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
every  ruin  from  some  distance  north  of  Baghdad,  as  far  south  as 
the  Birs  Nimroud,  is  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  have  exa*' 
mined  the  bricks  in  sUu^  belonging,  perhaps,  to  one  hundred  diffe- 
rent towns  and  cities  within  this  area,  and  I  never  found  any  other 
legend  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopalassar,  King  of 
Bahylon.  At  Baghdad  itself  the  right  bank  of  the  river  within  the 
town  is  formed  for  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  yards  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  brickwork,  which  until  lately  was  supposed  to  be 
of  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  but  which  I  found  on  examining  the 
hricks  to  date  from  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar.'  —  On  the  Inscrip^ 
tioM  of  Assyria  and  Babylonicu  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
*  Society,'  vol.  xii.  p.  476. 
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the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Kussian  Empire  as  a  name  of  their 
heathen  deities.  According  to  Schaffkrik^  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Sclavonic  Antiquities,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  old  Sap- 
matic  tribes  worshipped  a  supreme  God, — the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth, — though  they  admitted  at  the  same  time  several 
lesser  gods,  who  were  the  mediators  between  man  and  the 
Supreme  BeinfTy  and  who  received  sacrifices,  consisting  of  cattle 
and  fruits.*  The  old  Slaves  believed  in  a  resurrection,  and  in 
rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  Now  this  name  Bog^ 
which  we  find  spread  over  the  immense  area  of  the  Sclavonic 
empire,  has  its  origin  not  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  but  in  the 
valleys  of  Northern  India.  It  is  known  that  the  Sclavonic 
dialects  belong  to  the  Arian  family,  and,  in  Sanskrit,  Bhaga 
means  originally  the  sun.  For  instance,  Rig-veda,  L  136.  2. 
'  The  wide-shining  Dawn  has  been  seen  ascending  to  the  sky, — 

*  the  path  of  the  Eternal  is  full  of  rays ;  full  of  rays  is  the  eye  of 
'  Bhaga.'  Bhaga  is,  indeed,  among  the  principal  deities  of  the 
Veda;  and  in  the  epic  poem,  also,  his  name  is  by  no  means 
for<rotten.  The  woid  bhaga  is  derived  from  a  root  bhqf,  to 
divide,  and  signifies  the  divider,  distributor,  or  rulen  There 
nre  many  similar  names  given  to  the  sun  by  the  old  nations  of 
the  world,  who  looked  upon  this  celestial  luminary  as  the 
emblem  of  order,  the  divider  of  day  and  night,  the  author  of  the 
seasons,  the  source  of  time,  and  the  ruler  of  the  heavens.  But 
the  same  word  bhaga  is  also  used  in  the  Veda  sa  a  general 
t^rm  for  deity;  and  in  the  Zendavesta,  where  it  occurs  as 
bagay  it  has  entirely  adopted  the  abstract  meaning  of  God.  The 
same  form,  baga^  is  found  again  on  the  rock  inscriptions  of  the 
Persian  kings.  The  upper  inscription  on  the  sepulchre  of 
Darius  at  Nakshi-Rustam,  begins  with  the  following  words: 
*^  Baga  wazarka  Auramazd^,  hya  imdm  bumim  ad^  hya»awam 
'  nsmanam  add,  hya  martiyam  add,  hya  shiydtim  add  martiyahyd, 

*  hya  Ddryavum  khshdyathiyam  akunaush,  aivam  pauiiivandm 

*  khshayathiyam,   aivam   paruvandm   framdtaram.'      *  A  great 

*  God  is  Ormazd,  who  created  this  earth,  who  created  that 
'  heaven,  who  created  man,  who  gave  life  to  man,  who  made 

*  Darius  king, — the  only  king  of  the  people, — the  only  law- 

*  giver  of  the  people.'  In  the  inscription  of  Behistun,  which 
Colonel  Rawlinson  has  decyphered  with  such  singular  ingenuity 
and  so  vast  an  amount  of  learning,   we  find  the  same  woid 

♦  There  are  even  traces  of  human  sacrifices  among  some  tribes  on 
the  shore  of  the  Baltic.  But  Schaffarik  thinks  that  this  barbarous 
custom  does  not  occur  among  the  pure  Russians,  that  it  had  been 
introduced  from  without,  and,  at  all  events,  that  it  did  not  last  for  a 
long  period. 
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m  the  plural  also^  bag&lia^  meaning  ^  the  gods.'    For  instance^ 

*  Says  Darius  the  king,  On  that  account  Ormazd  brought  help 

*  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  because  that  I  was  not  a  heretic, 

*  nor  wa«  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant.'  The  very  name  of  the 
sacred  rock  of  Behistun,  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Media,  on 
the  high-road  conducting  from  Babylonia  to  the  eastward,  where 
Darius  had  the  royal  charter  of  the  Achromenian  dynasty 
engraved  in  arrow-head  characters, — was  originally  *bhaga- 

*  sth&n^'  '  the  abode  of  the  gods,'  or,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  '  the  abode  of  Zeus.'*  Here,  in  the  name  of  Behi-stun, 
we  see  the  old  word  bhaga,  much  more  changed  and  corrupted 
than  in  the  Sclavonic  bog;  and  we  learn  from  this,  that  the 
name  by  which  God  is  invoked  by  the  present  Czar  of  Kussia, 
is  the  very  same  word  which  was  used  by  Darius,  by  Zoro- 
aster, and  by  the  poets  of  the  Veda;  that  is  to  say,  we  find 
the  roots  of  a  word  which  lives  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  fourth,  the  eighth,  and  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  trace  the  Teutonic  word,  *  God,* 
back  to  its  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Being 
has  always  been  called  by  this  namp  in  all  German  tongues. 
We  have  gvf  in  Gothic,  god  in  Anglo-Saxon,  cot  in  Old-High 
German,  gud  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  and  gott  in  modem 
German.  The  most  natural  supposition,  if  we  took  into  account 
our  modem  languages  only,  would  be  to  take  god  as  the  same 
word,  or  as  derived  from  the  same  root,  as  good.  This  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  common  Christian  etymology  of 
the  word  *^orf,'  and  an  apparent  authority  has  been  found  for 
it  in  the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  *  there  is  none  good 
btitX)ne,  that  is  God.'t  But  this  etymology  is  indeed  essentially 
Christian,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  German  word  in  the 
old  heathen  world,  and  for  the  old  heathen  gods,  is  fatal  to  it. 
Beades,  although  God  and  good  have  a  very  similar  sound  in  Eng- 
lish, the  two  words  diverge,  if  we  trace  them  back  to  the  ancient 
German  languages.  Good  in  Gothic  is  not  gup  but  godsy  in 
Anglo-Saxon  not  god  but  gdd,  in  Old-High  German  not  cot  but 
cMy  in  Danish  not  gnd  but  god^  in  Dutch  not  god  but  goed. 
However,  Comparative  Philology  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
sobstitute  a  better  etymology.  The  most  common  opinion  of 
comparative  philologists — we  are  not  able  to  say  with  whom  it 
originated — that  the  Teutonic  God  is  the  some  as  the  Persian 

*  Diodorus  speaks' of  to  dt  Bayiffrayov  opoc,  t^ri  /icy  Upbw  Aioc* 
^•Cyi  Hatclmson^s  Memoirs^  p.  187. 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon,  ^  Nis  nun  roan  god  buton  god  ana.'  Grothic^ 
*  Ni  hvashun  f  iuf  eigs  alja  ains  guf .' 
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Khodd — IS  equally  untenable.  Kkodd  means,  indeed,  God  in 
Persian ;  but  it  is  a  word  which,  according  to  the  phonetic  laws 
of  the  Iranian  tongue,  must  have  sounded  hvadd  or  hvaddta  in 
the  old  language  of  Darius  or  Zoroaster.  Its  meaning  would 
be  'self-produced.'  But  how  is  it  credible  that  a  word» 
which  only  after  the  time  of  Darius  could  possibly  haye  taken 
the  form  of  Khodd  *  in  Persian,  should,  under  this  peculiarly 
Persian  and  modem  Persian  form,  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
old  Teutonic  nations?  Another  etymology  has  been  attempted 
by  bringing  the  Teutonic  word  at  once  into  connexion  with  the 
Sanskrit  *  GrAdha,'  which  means  *  hidden,  concealed,  a  mystery.' 
But  this  word  again  is  much  too  metaphysical  to  furnish  a  real 
and  natural  explanation  of  so  primitive  a  word  as  '  GW.'  We 
can  only  say,  therefore,  that '  God'  was  probably  an  old  Teutonio 
word,  used  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  to 
signify  either  one  Supreme  Being,  or  gods  in  generaL  Indeed, 
we  find  that  in  the  Old  Norse,  ffod  in  the  neuter  means  a 
graven  image,  an  idol,  while  ffud:  in  the  masculine  signifies 
God.  Other  Teutonic  nations,  after  they  had  been  converted, 
ealled  their  old  heathen  gods  abgotU  (Old-High  German  apcot)^ 
^hich  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  god  bad  been  us^  by 
them  before  in  the  abstract  sense  of  deus*  In  modem  German 
an  idol  is  called  ein  Gotzcy  which  is  evidently  derived  from  Gott; 
and  Luther  translates  the  verse  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Moses, 
f  And  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods'  by 
*  die  Gotzen  ihrer  Gotten' 

The  third  woird  which  we  have  still  to  consider,  is  ,the  Latin 
deuSi  together  with  its  modem  derivations  in  Itfdian,  Spanish, 
and  French.  The  history  of  this  term  can  be  traced  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  Teutonic  word ;  and  it  allows  us  a  deep 
insight  into  the  silent  vegetation  not  only  of  words  and  roots, 
but  also  of  names  and  ideas. 

There  is  an  old  root  in  Sanskrit — div,  to  shine — which, 
lu^cording  to  a  general  rule  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  may  be 
changed  into  dyu.  From  this  root  comes  the  Greek  word  Zeisf 
which,  by  a  regular  transition  of  letters,  is  nothing  but  the  root 
dgu  or  yu  with  the  s  of  the  nominative,  and  corr^ponds,  therefore, 
exactly  to  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus.     The  Greek  language  does  not 

*  '  Le  mot  Khodaiy  seigneur,  qui  sous  les  Sassanides  avait  ix& 
applique  aux  rois,  ne  servait,  depuis  I'introduction  de  rislamisme, 
que  pour  designer  Dieu ;  de  sorte  que  Firdousi  pouvait  craindre 
qu'on  ne  lui  reprocLat  comme  un  blaspheme  le  titre  de  la  source 
))rincipale  de  son  ouvm^^e  (Khodai  ndmeh),  et  toute  accusation  dim- 
pidt^  si  frivole  qu'elle  fdt,  dtait  grave  pour  le  po^te  au  milieu  de  1» 
tour  jalouse  et  bigote  de  Mahmoud.' — J,  Mohly  Shah-nameh,  Intro^ 
duction,  p.  X. 
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admit  of  two  such  consonants  as  dy  at  the  beginning  of  a  worcL 
It  has  sometimes  dropped  the  first,  sometimes  the  second  letter. 
Dropping  the  y,  we  get  the  Greek  form  Aev9,  which,  according 
to  ancient  authorities,  was  used  instead  of  Zsv9.  The  initial  d 
k  likewise  preserved  in  the  accusative  Ala.  Dropping  the  first 
letter,  the  Sanskrit  v  is  regularly  changed  into  the  Greek  ^ — 
(like  Sansk.  yuj  =  ^evyw/Hy  Sansk.  yava=:  ^a) — so  that  ZiV9  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  Sansknt 
yaus.  In  Latin  there  is  no  nominative,  like  Jos,  which  would 
be  the  Latin  form,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  but  the 
old  word  rea{^>ear8  in  the  oblique  cases,  where  we  have  Javem, 
&C.  Other  words,  like  Dispater  and  Diespitery  show  that,  like 
the  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  the  Latin  also  knew  both  forms  of  the 
ancient  root.  The  corresponding  words  in  Old  German  are 
Zio  and  Tius,  one  of  our  old  heathen  gods,  now  long  forgotten^ 
bat  whose  name  still  lives  in  the  name  of  Tuesday. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  Sanskrit  langua^ 
and  religion  did  not  know  DyaiLs  as  a  god,  but  that  dyaru  in 
Sanskrit,  as  a  feminine,  was  used  only  for  heaven  and  sky^ 
Yet,  if  we  examine  the  Sanskrit  in  its  oldest  form,  as  we  find  it 
^1  the  Veda,  traces  can  still  be  discerned,  proving  the  former 
existence  of  a  god  Dyaps.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Commentaries, 
dyaus  is  always  explained  by  the  resplendent  sky.  But  it  may 
be  observed  in  the  hynms  of  the  Veda,  that  the  word  dyaus, 
which  b  a  feminine,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  masculine,  and  in 
these  cases  it  always  ^leans  the  god  Dyaus.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Rig- Veda: 

'  When  the  pions  man  offers  his  morning  libation  to  the  great 

*  Father  Dyausy  he  trembles  all  over,  as  he  becomes  aware  that 

*  the  archer  sent  forth  from  his  mighty  bow  the  bright  dart  that 
'reaches  him,  and,  brilliant  himself,  gave  his  own  splendour 

*  unto  his  daughter,  the  Dawn.'  Moreover,  Aurora  is  frequently 
called  duhiti  Divah,  which  is  usually  translated  by  the  '  daughter 

*  of  the  sky.'  But,  according  to  the  principles  of  mythology^ 
«he  cannot  be  the  daughter  of  the  sky.  She  is  produced  by  the 
Sun  from  Night,  and,  therefore,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Night 
and  of  the  Sun,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  god  Dyaus. 

Although,  then,  to  the  Indian  mind,  the  name  of  the  god 
Dyaus  was  lost  already  at  an  early  period,  because  his  name 
had  become  the  usual  word  for  sky,  as  in  Latin  'sub  dio,'  and 
because  poets  and  priests  soon  introduced  other  names  for  this 
deity,  as  Agni,  Indra,  Mitra,  and  the  like,  yet  we  see,  that  he 
.was  once  Jsnown  under  his  old  Arian  name  in  India,  and  we  thus 
arrive  at  a  result  which  flashes,  like  a  sudden  ray  of  lights 
through  the  dark  world  of  the  first  mythological  ideas  amon^ 
|he  .£rian  nations.     We  see  that,  before  their  separation  tooH 
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place,  they  had  a  name  for  a  god,  expressive  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  sun,  the  sky  and  daylight,  that  they  called  hira  *  Dyaus,* 
and  the  *  Great  F.ather.'  We  see  that  Zeus  was  not  an  inven- 
tion of  Homer,  that  Jupiter  was  not  borrowed  from  Greece  — 
but  that  long  before  the  Arians  immigrated  into  Greece  and 
Italy,  they  had  worshipped  the  same  god  under  the  same  name 
—that  the  Brahmans  who  migrated  towards  the  South  invoked 
him  along  the  rivers  of  the  Penjdb,  and  that  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions proceeding  towards  the  North,  celebrated  the  same  god 
on  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia. 

Dyaus,  as  the  name  of  this  old  Arian  god,  means  light,  but 
not  light,  in  its  abstract  sense,  not  as  a  feminine  or  a  neuter, 
but  as  a  masculine,  as  the  shining  sun,  the  bringer  of  light  and 
life.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  sons  of  nature,  who  first 
raised  their  eyes  up  to  heaven,  to  perceive  there,  high  above 
them,  the  brilliant  manifestation  of  a  divine  power :  and  it  was 
a  happy  grasp  of  language,  to  express  the  awful  feeling  of  the 
existence  of  a  divine  power  by  a  word  which  meant  light.  It 
was  the  light  of  the  sun,  by  which  men  were  awakened  every 
morning  from  the  sleep  of  night,  and  with  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  their  own  life  faded  away  into  an  unconscious  slumber. 
That  brilliant  globe,  whence  they  received  light  and  warmth, 
the  silent  majesty  of  whose  daily  course  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
the  Himalayan  regions  permittee}  them  to  witness,  must  have 
excited  the  feeling  of  devotion  in  every  human  heart;  and, 
although  the  poetical  genius  of  men  may  have  perceived  after- 
wards the  active  presence  of  a  divine  power,  in  other  forms  of 
nature,  from  no  other  source  could  it  have  beamed  with  greater 
splendour.  If  then,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  consciousness  of 
God  was  latent  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  like  a  veiled  remem- 
brance of  a  former  world,  it  was  the  power  of  the  Sun  that 
pierced  and  lifted  the  veil,  and  thus  brought  the  idea  of  God 
in  its  brightness  before  the  eyes  of  the  heathens.  How  na- 
tural, that  the  name  of  the  Revealer  should  have  been  given  to 
that  which  he  revealed,  and  that  the  sun,  by  which  the  glory  of 
God  became  first  manifest  in  this  world  to  the  senses  of  men, 
should  have  been  taken  as  a  manifestation  of  God  himself! 
Nothing  in  this  world  could  have  been  nearer,  no  image  wor- 
thier to  represent  and  express  God,  than  the  sun ;  and  it  shows 
the  existence  of  a  transcendental  power  in  the  mind  of  those 
early  worshippers,  that  they  looked  for  their  God,  not  in  the 
world  around  them,  which  they  could  touch  and  grasp,  (feti- 
chism,)  but  up  to  that  world,  which  one  sense  only,  and  that 
the  highest,  presented  to  the  mind's  eye. 

What  we  have  here  said,  however,  would  only  prove  that, 
the  Arian  nations  possessed  some  of  their  mythological  gods  in 
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common,  but  it  would  not  enable  us  to  aflSrm  that  they  had 
abo  felt  the  want  of  an  expression  for  the  simpler  and  purer 
idea  of  God  in  those  early  times  when  they  were  still  connected 
by  the  bonds  of  a  common  language,  and  of  a  common  faith. 
In  order  to  prove  this,  we  must  take  into  account  another  class 
of  common  Arian  words,  formed  from  the  same  root  div^  by 
means  of  a  derivative,  which  gives  to  these  words  a  more  gene- 
ral and  abstract  meaning  These  words  are  deva  in  Sanskrit, 
^9  in  Greek,  deus  in  JLntin,  diewas  in  Lithuanian.  Deva, 
which  means  originally  bright,  brilliant,  divine,  expresses  a. 
quality  equally  ascribable  to  all  the  different  forms  and  names 
of  God  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  individualising  spirit  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  adapted  itself^  therefore,  most  easily  and  naturally 
to  express  the  general  and  essential  idea  of  God,  godly,  divine. 
This  is  already  the  case  in  the  Veda,  although  the  transparency 
of  the  vedic  language  permits,  in  most  cases,  the  original  mean- 
insT  of  the  word  deva  —  that  of  brilliancy  —  to  shine  through. 
Whether,  for  instance,  the  old  poets  meant  to  say  the  *  divmo 

*  Aurora,'  or  the  *  brilliant  dawn,'  by  calling  Ushas  (aurora)  as 
well  as  her  rays,  devi,  must  remain  doubtful  in  many  passages. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  ^ios  and  deus,  are  neither  attxi-» 
bute  nor  name  of  God,  but  they  have  really  become  the  word 
for  God,  expressing  at  once  the  abstract  idea  of  the  philosopher, 
the  poetical  image  of  the  old  bards,  and  the  breathing  creation 
of  the  sculptor. 

*  These  pnges  were  all  but  struck  off  before  we  had  seen  a  most 
interesting  pamphlet  by  Sir  George  Staunton :  *  An  Inquiry  into  thQ 

*  proper  mode  of  rendering  the  word   "  God,"  in  translating  the 

*  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language.*  Although  it  refers 
to  a  country  with  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Arian  tribes  have  had 
no  connexion  in  language  or  history,  it  ofTers  the  most  striking  parallel 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  language,  and  its  influence  on  the 
human  mind  among  the  Chinese  and  the  Indo-European  nations. 
There  has  been  a  long  controversy  between  the  different  sects  of 
Christian  Missionaries  as  to  the  best  way  of  rendering  the  word 

*  God  *  into  Chinese.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  who  visited 
China  accepted  without  scruple  the  Chinese  words  Tien  and  Shang* 
tecy  which  they  found  already  in  popular  use.  The  word  IHetij  how- 
ever, though,  according  to  the  imperial  dictionary  of  Kanghee,  it 
means  *  the  Great  One,  He  that  dwells  t)n  high  and  regulates  all 
I  below,'  is  also  used  in  a  physical  and  material  sense,  as  heaven,  and 
in  that  sense  it  constantly  occurs  in  the  most  familiar  language.  It 
»  even  used  in  the  sense  of  •  day.*  Kin  tien,  literally  *  new  heaven,* 
means  only  *  to-day,'  and  ming  tien,  literally  '  bright  heaven,*  mean^ 
I  to-morrow.*  We  must  here  add,  that  exactly  the  same  takes  plac^ 
ia  Sanskrit.  iVom  the  same  root  Div,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen^ 
^tif^  Dispaier,  and  Deus  were  derived,  we  also  have  dies,  in 
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We  see,  thus,  that  the  word  deva^  by  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  language  seems  to  have  recovered  the  idea  of  God,  was 
derived  from  the  same  root  div^  from  which  those  other  words 
had  arisen,  by  which  language  had  failed  at  first  to  express  the 
same  idea  (Dyaus,  Zev^,  &c;.  We  see,  also,  that  this  second 
step  ndust  have  been  made  before  the  Indo-European  separation* 

Sanskrit,  diva^  'day;'  we  have  in  Sanskrit  dyaus^  and  in  Latin  mb 
dioy  in  the  sense  of  *  heaven.'  Nay,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chinese 
says  Kin  iien^  '  to-day,'  the  Hindu  uses  a-^t/a,  literally,  *  this  heav^i 
*  or  this  day,'  in  the  sense  of  '  to-day,'  hodie.  Now,  on  the  strength 
of  this  supposed  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  Tien,  the  Pope,  in 
1715,  issued  an  Apostolic  precept,  by  which  the  Missionaries  were 
prohibited  from  using  the  word  Tien  in  the  sense  of  God,  though 
they  were  allowed  to  use  it  for  *  heaven.'  The  decision  of  the  Pope 
was,  of  course,  final,  and  it  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  of  every  order.  The  phrase  Tien-chu,  or  Lord 
of  Heaveu,  has  accordingly  been  universally  and  invariably  adopted 
by  all  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  Christians  from  that  time  to  this  day. 
Whether  in  passages  like  that  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  '  I. 
^  have  sinned  against  Heaven,*  the  Pope  would  have  allowed  the  use 
of  Tien  does  not  appear.  But  he  has  equally  excommunicated  the 
other  Chinese  word  for  God, — Skang-tee,  which  is  the  same  as  Tien^ 
— heaven,  that  is,  the  God  of  Heaven.  The  Abb6  Grosier,  in  his 
\  History  of  China,'  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  character  and 
attributes  of  Shang-fee,  the  Divinity  or  Supreme  Being  from  the 
Sang,  or  canonical  books  of  the  Chinese. 

.  Li  spite  of  this,  Tien  and  Shang-tee  were  stigmatised  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  heathen  idols,  not  better  than  the  Zeus,  or 
Jupiter,  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Christians  are  popularly  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  the  introducers^ 
of  a  new  and  striange  Grod,  a  sort  of  idol  of  their  own,  which  they 
call  Tien-Chu;  and  this  notion  has  be^n  sedulously  inculcated,  until 
very  lately,  in  successive  edicts  by  the  Grovernment.  We  hope  that 
the  views  so  admirably  advocated  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  may  prevail 
with  the  Missionary  Societies  in  Europe  and  America,  and  that  the 
old  word  Shang-tee  may  be  re-adopted  by  Christians  of  whatever 
denomination  in  China.  Upon  a  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the, 
bearings  of  the  questions,  Sir  George  observes, '  It  still  may  be  right 
^  to  reject  the  term  Tien-  Cku,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
\  think  that  this  should  be  done  upon  the  specific  ground  of  it  being 
^  advantageous  or  desirable  that  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 

*  Christians  in  China  should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 

*  their  employment  of  different  words  for  the  Deity.  This  distinction 
'  may  be  unavoidable,  but  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  regret,  from 
f  its  tendency  to  suggest  to  the  Chinese  that  Protestants  and  Roman 

*  Catholics  do  not  worship  the  same  God,  which  is  not  only  untrue  ia 
^  itself,  but  is  a  mischievous  exaggeration  of  the  difference  betwe^i' 
^  the  two  forms  of  faith,  which  can  have  no  other  effect  in  China  bat 
^  that  of  discrediting  our  common  Christianity.' 
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And  now,  that  generations  after  generations  have  passed  away, 
with  their  languages,  —  adoring  and  worshipping  the  name  of 
God,-^  preaching  and  dying  in  the  name  of  God,  —  thinking 
ud  meditating  over  the  name  of  God,  —  there  the  old  word, 
stands  still,  as  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the  human  race — 
are  /^^^niitu^  —  breathing  to  us  the  pure  air  of  the  dawn  of 
humanity,  carrying  with  it  all  the  thoughts  and  sighs,  the 
doubts  and  tears  of  our  by-gone  brethren,  and  still  rising  up  to 
heaven  with  the  same  sound  from  the  basilicas  of  Borne  and  the 
temples  of  Benares,  as  if  embracing  by  its  simple  spell  millions 
Mid  millions  of  hearts,  in  their  longing  desire  to  give  utterance 
to  the  unutterable,  to  express  the  inexpressible. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  8\pgle  instance  that  Comparative 
Grnunmar  addresses  itself  not  onfy  to  the  Grammarian,  but  to 
the  Philosopher  and  the  Historian  also.  It  has  opened  a  new 
and  a  safe  path  through  a  forest  hitherto  impervious,  and  it  is 
now  for  other  sciences  to  follow,  and  to  gather  with  a  careful 
hand  the  fruits  which  are  brought  within  their  reach. 


Art.  II.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  illvstrating  the 
Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  1440  to  1630. 
By  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun.  3  vols.  8vo. 
lK>ndon:  1850. 

TTbbimo,  the  birth-place  of  Baphael,  is  a  name  familiar  to  every 
body ;  but  the  place  itself  lies  so  much  out  of  the  highway^ 
both  of  travellers  and  historians,  and  the  petty  princes  who  once 
reiffned  in  it  are,  consequently,  so  little  known,  that  even  lovers 
of  books,  if  their  reading  does  not  happen  to  lie  in  such  directions^ 
will  have  been  almost  as  much  surpnsed  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun*s  splendid  volumes,  as  they  would  be  at  meeting  as  many 

Srtly  footmen  in  blue  and  gold,  clearing  the  way  in  the  streets 
'  the  Eangs  of  Brentford*  The  sweet  painter,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  has  almost  usurped  the  name  of  the  Duchy ; 
as  his  brother  artist  Allegri  has  done  that  of  Correggio,  and 
Ckude  Gel4e  that  of  Lorraine.  Baphael  d'Urbino  every  body 
knows;  but  who  was  Duke  Fedengo,  and  Duke  Francesco 
Maria? 

.  And,  in  truth,  lovers  of  Italian  literature,  generally  speakings 
know  little  more  of  them.  They  meet  them  occasionally  in  the 
piges  of  Sismondi  and  Napier,  of  Black,  Boscoe,  and  others ; 
but  it  is  either  in  the  midst  of  petty  wars,  which  leave  nothing 
bat  confusion  in  the  memory,  or  as  obscure  patrons  of  art  and 
Uterature,  whose  names  are  not  worth  remembering  beside  those 
of  the  Medici  and  the  Este.     The  best  figure  they  make  is  in 
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Ginguen^,  but  that  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with  one  book. 
One  book  alone  connected  with  them  (the  Cortegiano  of  Castig- 
lione),  became  an  Italian  classic ;  and  in  their  city  was  born, 
though  not  to  flourish  under  their  patronage,  the  great  painter, 
without  whom  Mr.  Dennistoun  would  not  have  been  moved  to 
write  their  history. 

Nevertheless,  for  these  very  reasons  among  others,  we  hailed 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dennistoun's  volumes ;  for  he  had  much 
to  tell  us  respecting  men  little  known ;  and  the  prospect  of 
seeing  a  graceful  court  revived,  and  distinguished  names  return- 
ing to  us  with  new  interest,  made  us  open  his  work  with  no 
little  eagerness.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  again  looking  down^ 
through  parting  mists,  on  one  of  those  spots  in  Italy,  wnich  we 
had  long  desired  to  behold ;  and  that  a  new  stock  of  pleasure 
was  about  to  be  added  to  our  recollections. 

Nor  have  our  expectations  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Dennistoun^s 
Dukes,  whether  for  their  virtues  or  their  vices,  their  talents  or 
their  absurdities,  are  very  interesting  people ;  and  Urbino  it- 
self, for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  has  become  a  distinctly 
known  place  to  us,  —  a  clear,  definite  object,  with  its  pinnacles 
and  its  households,  quite  different  from  what  we  had  supposed 
it.  We  do  not  like  to  find  fault  with  writers  from  whom  we 
derive  either  amusement  or  information ;  Mr.  Dennistoun  has 
given  us  both;  and  therefore,  although  he  himself  is  by  no 
means  free  from  those  imperfections  and  inconsistencies,  both  in 
style  and  matter,  which,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him,  offend  his  own  better  judgment,  yet  as  he  always 
mingles  what  praise  he  can  with  blame,  speaks  with  great 
modesty  of  his  own  literary  pretensions,  and  mentions  no  living 
author  but  with  direct  or  implied  commendation,  we  shall  give 
him  the  benefit  due  to  so  much  good  nature,  and  treat  him  with 
all  considerate  thankfulness.  Indeed,  it  is  but  justice  to  our 
author  to  say,  that  besides  his  possession  of  a  stock  of  new  and 
curious  information,  he  sometimes  writes  so  well,  that  he  wrongs 
himself  in  not  doing  so  at  all  times.  If  he  has  not  studied  the 
subtler  spirit  of  literary  criticism,  he  is  worth  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  Art ;  and  we  think  every  impartial  person  will  admit 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  shown  himself  an  inquiring,  dis- 
cerning, and  — with  allowance  for  a  biographer's  predilections— 
a  liberal  and  conscientious  writer,  superior,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, to  unhandsome  prejudices,  ?ind  anxious  at  all  events  for 
the  triumph  of  the  highest  principles.  Again,  to  speak  imequi- 
vocally  of  the  more  visible  ornaments  of  his  work,  they  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  *  blue  and  gold.*  They  contain,  besides 
pedigrees  and  facsimiles  of  handwriting,  many  illustrations  ia 
portraits  and  other  pictures,  not,  indeed,  well  engraved,  though 
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by  Italians,  but  very  interesting.     One  of  them  is  a  half  length 
or  Ariosto  from  Titian;  another  of  Tasso;  another  of  Castiglione ; 
another  of  Raphael  when  a  child,  after  his  father ;  and  there  is  a 
view  of  the  city  of  Urbino,  very  striking  from  the  towering  and 
stony  severity  of  its  aspect,— so  different  from  what  might  be 
expected  of  the  birthplace  of  the  gentle  artist.     But  thence 
issued  his  passion  and  sincerity.     We  hope  the  portrait  of 
Ariosto  is  genuine,  for  it  is  more  like  his  writings  than  the 
older  one  in  profile,  which  is  also  called  Titian's.     It  has  more 
force,  geniality,  and  variety.     That  of  Tasso  makes  the  poet  of 
the  Jerusalem  seem  a  poor  creature.     It  has  all  his  weakness^ 
but  nothing  of  his  pride.     That  the  portrait  of  Castiglione  is  by 
Baphael,  the  author  doubts ;  but  whomsoever  it  is  by,  it  is  a 
masterly  production, — a  living  and  breathing  fact;  and  we  see 
nothing  in  it  to  deprive  it  of  the  honour  it  enjoys.     The  paint- 
ing, it  is  true,  is  not  before  us;  and  there  may  be  something  in 
the  treatment  of  that,  which  implies  a  different  hand :  but  the 
engraving  is  better  than  most  in  the  three  volumes, — less  hard 
and  slight;   and  there  is  a  handwriting  of  art  which  strikes 
through  the  coarsest  facsimiles,  if  they  have  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  spirit  of  the  original.     We  shall  feel  henceforth 
that  we  know  the  face  of  Castiglione  as  well  as  if  we  had  seen 
him. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  repeat  some  of  Mr.  Dennistoun^s 
observations  on  Art.     He  has  said  much  about  it,  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  particularly  as  regards  the  religious  precursors  of  Ra» 
phael,  the  culmination  and  declension  of  the  religious  spirit  in 
the  great  painter  himself,  and  the  difference  between  a  just  ad- 
miration, and  spurious  imitation,  of  mediaeval ;  sincerity.     We 
recommend  his  observations  to  those  retrospective  young  gentle- 
men (natural  stumblers  on  the  road  of  progress)  who  take  such 
pidns  to  prove  to  us  that  they  are  not  Raphaels,  and  who  are 
nevertheless  unable  to  be  in  earnest  without  turning  to  his  pre- 
cursors to  help  them.     But  as  the  subject  is  not  new,  we  must 
hasten  to  other  matter.     We  regret  that  we  cannot  notice  even 
the  accounts  which  Mr.  Dennistoun  gives  us  of  the  glazed  and 
coloured  pottery,  called  majolica^  the  renown  of  which  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat  also  connects  with  Raphael  and  Urbino.     Other  nations  of 
Europe  have  lately  discovered  what  Italy  knew  long  ago, — that 
as  nature  adorns  her  least  as  well  as  greatest  works  with  beauty, 
so  beauty  may  be  brought  to  pervade  artisanship  as  well  as  art ; 
that  as  a  daisy  or  a  weed  is  gracefully  turned,  so  may  a  pen  be, 
or  a  spoon,  or  the  knife  that  cuts  the  loaf;  that  a  plate  need  not 
be  clumsy,  because  it  is  cheap ;  nor  the  water-jug  remind  us  of 
the  dropsy,  instead  of  being  entwined  with  lilies.    The  moment 
poverty  itself  perceives  tl^  beautiful,  it  doubles  its  possessions* 
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fNext  to  'the  blessing  of  peaceful  intercourse,  no  higher  lesson 
than  this  will  have  been  taught  by  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  as 
majolica  itself  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  we  must  quit  it  for 
what  Mr.  Dennistoun's  book  is  unique  in  showing  us. 

The  only  truly  original  topics  of  the  work  are  the  dnkes 
themselves.  Next  to  these  in  novelty  is  the  court  of  Urbiiio,  as 
depicted  by  Castiglione ;  and  to  these  two  points  of  interest  WB 
shall  confine  ourselves.  The  accounts  of  the  sacking  of  Borne 
Bre  worth  reading;  and  a  certain  kind  of  interest  is  always 
roused  by  the  Borgia  family,  whom  our  author  has  not  forgott«L 
But  he  has  added  nothing  to  their  history.  We  propose  by  and 
by  making  one  suggestion  respecting  it,  meaning,  however,  to 
notice  nothing  that  does  not,  in  some  measure,  bear  upon  the 
novelties  of  the  work ;  and  in  whatsoever  we  ^o  notice,  we  shaU 
-confine  ourselves  to  the  only  permanent  topics  of  interest  in  aS 
ages;  those  which  enable  us  to  imagine  ourselves  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  the  human  beings  who  have  gone  be* 
fore  us,  /whether  as  actors  or  spectators. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  space  of  time  occupied 
by- these  annals  of  Urbino,  namely,  from  1440  to  1630,  com- 
mences in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  includes  the 
reign  of  our  First  Charles.  It  is  thus  divided  between  the 
middle  and  modem  ages;  and  the  characters  of  our  author^s 
Successive  princes  are  to  be  estimated  accordingly.  During 
nearly  one  half  of  this  period,  the  German  emperors,  content 
with  the  nominal  sovereignty  which  they  held  from  the  Ctesars, 
had  discontinued  their  wars  in  Italy,  only  to  leave  it  the  prey  of 
its  own.  It  was  one  incessant  battle-ground  of  republics  and 
principalities  all  struggling  for  existence  or  for  ascendancy,  now 
with  one  another,  and  now  betwixt  themselves,  the  Pope,  like  an 
evil  genius,  lording  it  in  the  nudst  of  all,  and  *  more  embroiling 
*  the  fray'  for  his  own  purposes.  During  the  other  half  of  the 
I>eriod,  Spain,  France,  and  Austria  interpleaded  in  arms  for  the 
sovereignty  of  this  unhappy  country,  till  at  length  they  reduced 
it  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  since  remained. 

In  times  anterior  to  the  first  of  these  epochs,  there  had  grown 
up  a  race  of  feudal  chieftains,  whose  origin,  according  to  a 
received  phrase,  was  *  lost  in  the  clouds  of  antiquity.'  Like 
most  such  origins,  it  was  probably  not  worth  finding,  its  whole 
merit  most  likely  consisting  in  the  arm  of  some  military  ad- 
venturer on  the  fall  of  the  Iloman  Empire.  The  name  of  this 
family,  derived  from  one  of  their  Apennine  possessions,  was 
Montefeltro;  they  lived  near  the  town  of  Urbino,  the  old 
Urbinum  Hortense,  or  Garden  Urbinum,  of  Pliny,  so  called,  in 
aU  probability,  from  a  cultivation  of  the  soil  superior  to  that  dl 
the  Urbinum,  its  namesake ;  though  from  a  passage  in  Men- 
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iaigne,  who  saw  the  place  darinff  his  travels,  towards  the  closb 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  singularly  fallen  off  from  its  old 
reputation,  only  one  petty  garden  surviving.  These  lords  of 
montefeltro,  wno  had  been  made  counts  of  the  fief  by  the  E^^- 
peror  Frederick  Barbarossa,  were  for  some  time  Ghibellines,  or 
adherents  of  the  emperors,  as  distinguished  from  Guelfs,  or  pope^ 
men ;  but  Urbino  is  not  far  from  Rome,  and  it  suited  the  family 
to  go  over  to  his  Holiness,  who,  in  reward  for  their  services,  in^ 
vested  them  as  counts  of  the  district,  and  finally  as  its  dukes. 
By  degrees,  either  as  purchasers,  conquerors,  or  deliverers,  the 
warlike  race  acquired  lordship  in  the  neighbouring  districts*: 
a  pope  gave  them  more,  with  one  of  his  kinsmen  for  a  son-in-law; 
and  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  finally  swelled  into  an  area  forty  mil^ 
long,  and  as  many  broad,  partly  consisting  of  rugged  Apennines 
embosoming  rich  valleys,  and  partly  of  a  line  of  coast  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  r^on  nearly  corresponds  with  the  modefn 
legation  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  that  is  to  say,  with  one  of  the 
unhappy  States  of  the  Papal  Church;  for,  on  the  last  duke's 
becoming  as  childless  as  he  was  weak,  it  pleased  lus  friend  the 
Pope,  vicar  of  one  whose  ^kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  to  take 
the  crown  of  it  to  himself,  and  so  subject  it  to  the  same  eccle- 
nastical  misgovemment  as  the  rest  of  central  Italy. 

In  proceeding  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  these 
duccessive  Dukes  of  Urbino,  after  the  particulars  afforded  us  by 
Mr.  Dennistoun,  we  shall  first,  in  order  to  complete  the  inti- 
macy, by  showing  in  what  sort  of  age  they  originated,  extract  a 
passage  or  two  from  his  volumes  equally  illustrative  and  com- 
prehensive. One  is  from  a  recent  Itahan  writer,  who  makes 
08  feel,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  old 
Italian  struggles.  From  the  second,  which  is  by  the  author's 
own  pen,  we  receive  an  equally  forcible  impression  of  the  strange 
part  that  was  taken  in  those  struggles  by  the  celebrated  Con- 
dottieri,  or  mercenary  leaders,  national  and  foreign. 

The  '  feeble  and  unquiet  domination '  of  the  early  princes  of 
Italy  (observes  Mr.  Dennistoun's  author)  ^  was  obtwied  some- 
'  times  by  usurpation  from  rivals,  from  the  people,  or  from  the 
. '  Church ;  sometimes  by  authority  wrested  originally  from  pope 
'  or  emperor,  and  subsequently  sanctioned ;  which  was  wielded 

*  now  with  more,  now  with  less  rigour.     But  these  princes  were, 

*  all  of  them,  encompassed  by  a  numerous  following ;  were  de- 

*  voted  to  the  profession  of  mercenary  war ;  and  were  at  once  the 
^  abettors  and  dreaders  of  rebellions,  ambushes,  and  poisonings.' 
(This  word  ^  all,'  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  to  be  tfdcen  to  the  letter ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  truth  is  in  it)     *  Various  were  the  vicissi^ 

*  tudes  of  these  chiefs.    In  order  to  oust  a  competitor,  they  would 

*  offer  large  concessions  to  the  Church  or  the  populace ;  and 
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*  having  attained  a  sovereignty,  would  gradually  curtail  them 
^  until  the  community  called  in  another  master,  to  be  in  like 
^  manner  supplanted  by  a  third.     In  other  cases  they  compro- 

*  mised  their  disputes  by  partitioning  cities  or  principalitiea 
-^  Frequently  the  pontiff  would  favour  one  faction  in  order  to 

Eut  down  another,  and  to  profit  by  their  mutual  strife.    Again, 
e  would  elevate  a  third  over  them  both,  under  cloak  of  free- 
dom*    It  was,  in  short,  constant  wavering  between  abuses  and 

*  concession,  tyranny  and  license ;   the  seigneur  intent   upon 

*  extending  his  influence,  although  by  dishonest  means ;   the 

*  people  prompt  to  diminish  it,  even  to  anarchy.'  ( VoL  i.  p.  82.) 

*  This  description,'  observes  Mr.  Dennistoun,  *  might  be  fitly 
^  applied  to  the  Montefeltrian  holdings  under  most  of  their  early 

*  Counts.'  It  may  be  added,  that  thus  grew  the  dominations  of 
the  Yisconti  and  the  Sforzas  in  Milan,  of  the  Gonzagas  in 
Mantua,  of  the  Estes  in  Ferrara,  of  the  Bentivoglios  in  Bologna, 
the  Malatestas  in  Bimini,  &c,  and  not  only  thode,  but  the 
dominations  of  the  republics  over  one  another  and  over  their 
own  citizens ;  of  Florence  and  Venice  over  their  neighbours ; 
of  the  Medici  over  Florence;  of  the  King  of  Arragon  over 
Naples ;  and  of  Popes  and  Emperors  over  all  For  repubUcs 
were  as  ambitious  as  principalities :  equality  was  better  under- 
stood than  liberty,  as  it  still  is  in  some  republics :  Popes  had  no 
decency,  and  Emperors  could  not  be  expected  to  have  what 
Popes  derided. 

But  the  most  curious  feature  in  the  struggle  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Condottieri  (conductors,  a  very  different  title  upon 
highways  at  present)  are  personages  well  known  to  all  who 
have  journeyed  in  Italian  history*  Less  political  readers  will 
have  met  with  them  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe.  Our 
countrywoman  has  invested  them,  in  her  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,' 
with  a  curious  minor  interest,  between  the  terrible  and  the 
shabby,  which  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  real  people  as  a 
gaming-table  is  from  a  field  of  battle.  Her  chief,  Montoni, 
was  christened  after  one  of  the  veritable  brotherhood ;  but  if 
she  had  known  as  much  of  real  castles  and  Apennines  as  she  did 
of  old  houses  in  the  abstract,  and  of  frightened  young  ladies, 
she  never  would  have  confounded  her  swindling  fortune- 
hunters  with  the  great  military  adventurers,  cheats  though  they 
were,  who  became  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
arbiters  of  power. 

The  condottieri  originated  in  the  imperial  descents  on  Italy, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  French  and  English.  They  were  accept- 
able to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  populations  of  Italy  as 
substitutes  for  military  service ;  excited  the  imitation  of  native 
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commanders;  and,  by  tacit  consent  of  one  another,  ended  in 
reducing  war  to  a  trading  speculation  under  the  best  bidder ; — a 
business  of  stratagems,  and  ransoms,  and  exactions;  bloodless, 
and  a  mere  matter  of  profit,  if  it  could  be  so  contrived ;  ferocious 
<m  occasion ;  unprincipled  always.  There  was  the  German  Wer- 
ner, who  styled  himself  the  'enemy  of  God;'  Hawk  wood  the 
£Dglishman,  son  of  a  tanner,  whose  name  received  thirteen 
versions  from  the  despairing  tongues  of  the  Italians;  Sforza, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  wood-cutter ;  his  son,  who  became 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Braccio  da  Montone,  a  feudal  lonl ;  a  French- 
man (we  forget  hb  name),  one  of  the  greatest ;  Piccinino  (Little 
One),  a  terrible  fellow ;  Giovanni  de  Medici,  called  the  Great 
Devil;  the  Malatestas,  lords  of  Bimini;  and,  as  the  custom 
grew  into  repute,  the  Montefeltri  themselves.  For  this  hireling 
system  easily  became  ennobled  by  princes  who  had  already 
practised  it  under  the  name  of  allies  and  vassals;  they  gladly 
studied  the  art  of  war  under  its  leaders;  and  the  retaining 
nlaries  which  were  given  them  in  large  annual  sums  by  the 
pinces  next  in  rank  above  them  and  by  money-getting  repub- 
lics, ultimately  grew  into  commanderships  under  greater  powers, 
Trho  thus  enriched  their  poverty,  secured  their  adhesion,  and 
employed  the  restless  portion  of  their  subjects.  The  first 
princes,  then  styled  counts,  of  Urbino,  began  their  career  under 
the  most  brutal  phase  of  this  system.  The  last  duke  had  thir- 
teen thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

*  Any  bold  baron  or  experienced  captain/  says  Mr.  Dennistonn, 
'  having  formed  round  his  banner  a  corps  of  tried  and  daring  spirits, 
leased  their  services  and  his  own  for  a  stipulated  term  and  price. 
Their  whole  arrangements  being  avowedly  mercenary,  they  had  no 
patriotism,  no  preference  for  standards  or  watchwords.  ITie  highest 
offer  secured  them;  and  when  their  engagement  expired,  or  their 
pay  fell  into  arreor,  they  were  free  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  or  seek 
any  other  master.  But  besides  their  fixed  stipend,  they  had  perqui- 
sites from  the  hazards  of  war ;  the  ransom  of  rich  prisoners  accrued 
to  the  leaders,  while  the  soldiery  were  glutted  by  the  occasional 
booty  of  a  sacked  city. 

•  The  changes  occasioned  by  this  system  influenced  Italy  in  its 
military,  political,  and  social  relations.  Formerly,  a  truce  disarmed 
the  combatants,  and  sent  them  to  forget  their  discipline  in  their 
domestic  duties.  Now,  one  campaign  followed  another,  teaching  the 
same  free  companies  new  evolutions  and  more  perfect  lessons  in 
martial  science ;  or  if  a  piping-time  of  general  peace  ever  arrived, 
their  leaders  scrupled  not  to  keep  them  in  practice  by  a  private  ad- 
venture of  pillage  against  some  feeble  victim,  until  they  should  be 
required  for  the  fresh  contests  which  a  few  months  were  sure  to  deve- 
lope.  Their  armour,  accoutrements,  and  drill,  thus  became  more 
implicated ;  men-at-arms  and  lances  were  considered  the  only  eflfec- 
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tive  troops.     Bnt  their  effidencj  was  count^acted  by  another  result 
of  stipendiary  warfare.     Exempt  from  enthusiasm  in  any  cause,  their 
tactics  became  a  money  question.     To  close  a  campaign  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  successes  was  to  kill  the  goose  that  gave  them  golden 
eggs ;  to  carry  hayock  into  the  adverse  ranks  was  diimaging  to  those 
who  might  be  their  next  pay-masters  or  comrades.     Sanguinary  con- 
Bicts  brought  them  danger  without  advantage^  whilst  the  capture  of 
an  opponent  or  a  camp  ensured  for  them  a  rich  prize.     War  was,  in 
fact,  a  game  which  they  were  paid  to  play,  with  no  interest  in  the 
Stakes  ^yond  their  individual  opportunities  of  plunder,    £quaUy  in* 
different  to  past  victories  or  future  fame^  they  cared  little  for  beating 
the  enemy,  could  they  but  reach  his  baggage-waggons,  or  temporize 
imtil  he  could  buy  them  off.     Battles,  thus  deprived  of  their  dangers 
and  stirring  interests,  became  great  prize-fights,  in  which  the  victors 
deserved  no  sympathy,  and  the  conquered  required  no  commiseration. 
Grain  was  substituted  for  gjory,  languor  for  gallantry,  calculation  fw 
courage.     Patriotism  slumbered ;  honesty  of  purpose  and  energy  of 
action,  fell  into  disuse ;  the  parties  in  the  match,  careless  of  victory, 
manoeuvred  only  for  stale-mate.    Hence  the  politioal  results  of  Italian 
campaigns  were  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  forces  in  the  field, 
the  time  consumed,  and  the  resources  expended.  Impoverished  States 
were  left  without  defenders,  and  even  wealthy  belligerents  were  liable 
to  a  sudden  and  immediate  desertion  by  their  hireling  bands.     Still 
more  fatal  were  the  moral  effects  upon  the  people.    The  feudal  system 
rendered  every  occupier  of  the  soil  a  soldier,  ready  to  stand  by  his 
king  and  country ;  and  it  transmitted  to  more  peaceful  times  "  a  bold 
**  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,"  and  best  defenders.     But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  brave  spirits  of  the  Ausonian  commonwealth. 
They  were  bound  to  the  banner  of  some  privileged  bandit,   who 
served  the  best  bidder,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  community  became  in- 
different to  a  native  land,  for  which  they  were  never  called  upon  to 
hazard  life  or  limb.     The  stipendiaries  fought  for  or  against  freedom, 
£uth,  country,  and  comrades ;  the  citizens  endured  their  outrages  or 
purchased  their  mercy.    In  the  end,  the  military  were  brutalised, 
whilst  the  civilians  became  enervated.     The  former  were  made  venal, 
the  latter  cowardly.    The  master-mind  of  Machiavelli,  after   the 
French  invasion  of  1592-9,  saw  these  mischiefs,  and  would  have 
remedied  them  by  his  plan  for  a  civil  militia ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  degeneracy  engrafted  upon  the  national  character  of  Italy  by 
the  condotti^e  system  still  cankers  it  to  the  core.'  (Vol.  L  p.  12.) 

Who  is  to  wonder  that  during  the  earliest  days  of  tbie 
system  Italy  should  have  been  afflicted  with  some  of  the  worst 
of  its  petty  tyrants  ?  On  the  other  hand,  who  is  not  to  wonder, 
and  to  feel  tenfold  admiration,  at  princes  who  could  be  bred  up 
in  it,  and  yet  become  fathers  of  their  people?  For  such,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  we  shall  see  to  have  been  the  case.  A  noble 
nature,  it  is  true,  becomes  shocked  by  examples  which  would 
debase  a  common  one.  A  son  with  a  great  mind,  in  spite  of  hit 
wrong  traimngy  shall  go  counter  to  the  habits  of  an  evil  fmdiec; 
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3ut  the  greatness  itself  10  not  tlie  less  observable  and  de- 
lightful 

The  attainment  of  their  highest  rank  bj  the  Montefeltri  was 
rendered  ominous  hj  the  crimes  and  catastrophe  of  its  possessor, 
who,  if  history  says  true,  was  a  youthful  monster.  His  name, 
which  to  an  English  ear  sounds  like  a  burlesque,  and  an  apology 
for  eccentricity,  was  Oddantonio  (a  compound  of  Antonio  and 
Oddo,  or  Otho).  This  first  Duke  of  Urbino,  whose  rank  was 
gi?en  him  by  the  Pope  by  way  of  soothing  a  refusal  to  a  great 
TMsal,  i^pears  to  have  crammed  into  the  small  space  of  hb 
existence  the  lives  of  some  dozen  scoundrels.  He  was  probably 
Qut  of  his  wits.  He  had  come  prematurely  to  a  great  inherit- 
ance, and  his  faculties  were  perhaps  overborne  by  the  prosperity. 
His  history  carries  us  at  one  step  into  the  midst  of  the  splen- 
dours, the  luxuries,  and  the  horrors,  which  the  imagination 
ooimects  with  the  deepest  Italian  romance.  Oddantonio  sue* 
oeeded  at  fifteen  to  his  father's  princely  domains.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  is  made  Duke  by  the  Pope,  amidst  the  pomps 
of  chivalry  and  religion.  Meantime  he  riots  in  orgies  of  the 
most  hideous  description,  becomes  hated  by  all  the  husbands 
within  distance,  and  commits  a  dreadful  murder.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  his  seventeenth  year,  just  before  his  own  marriage,  he 
attended  the  nuptials  of  his  betrothed's  brother,  among  festivals 
and  pageimts,  and  the  slaughter  of  boars  and  bullocks ;  and  three 
months  afterwards  he  perished  in  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  bad  injured^  and  his  body  was  loaded  with  in- 
dignities. The  murder  which  he  committed  is  related  as  follows, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Pope  who  crowned  him : — ^  He  made 
'  one  of  his  pages,  who  had  n^lected  to  provide  lights  at  the 
'proper  hour,  be  enveloped  in  sear-doth,  coated  with  com- 
*  bostibles,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  his  head,  left  him  to  the 
'  horrors  of  a  lingering  Mony.'  (Vol  L  p.  60.) 

The  bare  possibility  of  the  truth  of  such  a  story  is  something 
iq[ypaUing  to  humanity ;  yet  who  that  has  read  the  histories  of 

rnts  and  inquisitors  shall  say  that  it  is  impossible  ?     When 
will  is  suffered  to  grow  en6rmous,  it  must  have  enormous 
aaiisfactions. 

*  Next  the  dark  night,'  says  the  poet,  ^  comes  the  glad  morrow.' 
The  first  and  worst  Duke  of  Urbino  was  succeeded  by  the  best ; 
and,  as  his  reign  was  longer  and  happier,  we  shall  dilate  upon 
it  accordingly.  His  name  was  Federiga  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr/Dennistoun's  bode,  it  is  a  name  which  will  be  known 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  was,  and  should  become  a  favourite 
rah  posterity.  Federigo  was  an  elder  brother  of  Oddantonio,. 
Vn  out  of  wedlock;  a  circumstance  which,  in  those  days  of 
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contested  successions,  was  considered  no  flaw  in  a  scutcheooy 
especially  if  the  bearer  was  a  man  fit  to  govern.  Scandal  said 
he  was  no  son  at  all,  at  least  not  on  the  father's  side ;  and  there 
have  been  six  other  theories,  most  of  them  going  to  prove  that 
he  had  no  direct  claim  to  the  diadem.  These,  after  centuries 
of  dispute,  Mr.  Dennistoun  has  set  at  rest  by'the  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  a  document  from  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth,  conferring 
legitimation  in  due  form.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Archivio 
Diplomatico  at  Florence,  and  declares  hb  mother  to  have  been 
a  'maiden  of  Urbino.*  For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
most  likely  because  his  nominal  lord  the  Pope  was  not  pleased 
with  his  politics,  Federigo  succeeded  his  brother,  not  as  Duke, 
but  as  Count, — the  old  title  of  the  family ;  nor  was  he  invested 
with  the  higher  title  till  thirty  years  afterwards;  and  only 
then,  it  would  seem,  because  his  daughter  married  a  nephew  of 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  The  Popes  were  always  hungering 
after  the  estates  of  their  vassals; — if  possible,  as  inheritances 
for  their  own  families ;  if  not,  as  encroachments  for  the  church. 
At  all  events  they  were  bent  upon  having  them.  The  old  say- 
ing, *  By  hook  or  by  crook,'  singularly  fitted  these  ecderiastioJ 
neighbours.  What  their  claw  could  not  seize,  their  crozier 
abstracted. 

Not,  however,  from  a  man  like  Federigo.  And  had  his  suc- 
cessors resembled  him,  they  might  have  kept  the  title  to  this 
day.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  flatteries  of  courtiers, 
the  pride  of  contemporaries,  and  the  laudable  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude,  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  second  Duke  of  Urbino,  was 
a  man  for  whom  every  human  being  that  becomes  acquainted 
with  him  is  bound  to  express  his  love  and  reverence.  He  him- 
self was  of  a  loving,  a  reverencing,  and  a  thankful  nature.  He 
was  a  soldier,  yet  a  lover  of  books ;  religious,  but  not  bigoted ; 
energetic,  but  superior  to  anger;  severely  tried,  yet  cheerful; 
voluptuous  by  temperament,  but  not  by  habit ;  a  prince  at  once 
magnificent  and  paternal ;  a  right  gentleman  and  fellow-creatuie; 
above  all,  a  man  true  to  his  word.  We  speak  of  that  as  his 
crowning  virtue,  because,  not  to  compromise  the  truth  of  cor 
history,  but  to  give  both  him  and  others  their  due,  he  lived  in 
what  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  an  age  of  liars.  Hie 
only  thing  held  shameful,  said  Macchiavelli,  was  want  of  suc- 
cess. To  succeed,  that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  the  sure  and  certain 
non-success  of  a  criminal  prosperity,  every  body  (so  to  speak) 
lied,  and  cheated,  and  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  perjuries.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  times  so  unprincipled,  the  best 
man  alive,  early  employed  as  a  soldier  and  politician,  and  forced 
to  plot  as  well  as  to  contend,  could  have  kept  himself  utterly^free 
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from  this  objection.  Yet,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  age, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  cunning  knaves  in  it  who  laughed 
at  sincerity,  and  who  nevertheless  saw  him  prosper  beyond  uiem 
all,  Federigo  was  so  strong  in  the  foundation  of  every  virtue — 
good  faith  —  that  the  only  doubt  which  has  been  cast  upon  it  by 
the  jealousy  of  republican  writers  is,  whether  it  was  spotless. 

But  his  conduct  shall  speak  for  itself.  To  praise  a  noble 
nature  is  delightful ;  but  to  see  it  in  action,  is  more  so.  We 
will  first  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

Federigo  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, as  far  as  one  person  could  give  it  His  master  under- 
stood the  tndning  both  of  mind  and  body.  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  was  affianced  (which  was  not  so  wise),  and  at  fifteen  he 
was  married.  He  studied  the  art  of  war  under  Piccinino  and 
Sforza,  whose  different  systems  of  daring  and  caution  he  is  said 
to  have  combined.  He  had  long  and  successful  contests  with 
his  neighbour,  Sigismund  Malatesta,  a  ferocious  dilettante,  who 
committed  murders,  and  struck  medals.  Uehad  also  the  honour  of 
bebg  excommunicated  by  Pope  Eugene  the  Fourth  for  adhering 
to  an  unfortunate  friend ;  became  successively  Captain-General 
of  the  Florentines,  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  last  of  whom  he  delighted  by  his  honesty;  was 
then  general  in  the  service  of  the  Church ;  refused  to  break  his 
word  with  the  most  faithless  of  his  enemies;  built  a  splendid 
palace  and  library,  and  kept  a  stately  court,  which  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  mixing  in  the  pleasantest  manner  with  his  people; 
was  chosen  commander  of  the  first  National  Confederation, 
prototype  of  the  measure  so  often  since  desired  by  Italians,  and 
so  invariably  nullified  by  their  divisions ;  helped  to  procure  for 
his  country,  nevertheless,  twenty-eight  years  of  comparative 
tianquillity ;  attended  with  pomp  the  convocation  of  Pope 
&ctus  the  Fourth,  who  invested  him  with  the  dukedom,  and 
niarried  a  nephew  to  hb  daughter ;  received  the  order  of  the 
Garter  from  our  Edward  the  Fourth,  which,  though  truly  fit  for 
such  a  mirror  of  knighthood,  was  bestowed  with  an  eye  to  his 
good  offices  with  the  Pope ;  indulged  his  love  of  scholarahip  and 
philosophy,  and  patronised  art  and  science;  rejected  with  scorn 
aiid  horror  a  proposal  to  aid  the  Roman  court  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  his  brother,  yet  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  conceal  the  plot  from  its  objects,  and  to  conduct 
troops  acainst  them  for  his  papal  employer;  found  himself, 
nevertheless,  in  a  short  time,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Lorenzo 
fgainst  pajMd  encroachment;  and  on  the  10th  of  September^ 
in  the  year  1482,  died  of  a  fever,  caught  during  the  campaign, 
ttd  rendered  fatal  by  his  refusal  to  qmt  his  post. 
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'  This  conoeahnent  of  a  plot  to  adsassinate,  eeems  to  have  beed 
the  only  blot  on  the  soutdieon  of  this  admirable  person.  •  Ha 
cduld  not,  it  is  true^  have  disclosed  the  names  of  the  plottex% 
who  were  his  friends,  but  he  ought  surely  to  have  warned  die 
intended  victims.  One  of  them  perished.  Lorenzo  survived  to 
become  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
he  and  Federigo  personally  came  together.  As  to  the  transference 
of  services  from  one  State  to  another  on  no  considemtion  but 
profit  and  expedience,  it  was  not  only  the  allowed  but  the  ap- 
proved custom  of  the  age,  especially  if  there  was  no  violation  of 
confidence,  and  no  desertion  of  a  friend.  It  has  in  truth  been 
the  custom  in  all  ages.  But  in  those  days,  nicety  on  sucli 
points  was  reckoned  absurd,  and  Federigo  stood  unique  in  his 
scruples.  Eveiy  other  prince  and  condottiere  played  his  game 
like  a  cheat.  He  alone  kept  his  cards  above  Ixmrd;  and  by  the 
bmve  identification  of  honesty  with  policy,  swept  off  all  the 
honours. 

Federigo  was  eminently  a  gentleman^  He  had  a  large  heart 
which  could  afford  both  to  give  atid  take;  and  he  did  the  best 
things  in  the  best  manner.  A  Count  Gian  Francesco  di  Me^ 
leto,  who,  though  properly  a  subject  of  his  own,  had  sided  with 
his  enemies,  and  had  always  been  his  ill*  wisher,  was  captured  by 
his  exasperated  soldiers,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  from  Aeir 
hands  by  Federigo  himself.  When  the  battle  was  over,  the 
culprit  and  his  son  were  summoned  before  him,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed :  —  *  Count,  this  will  be  evil  news  for  your  wife.     It 

*  would  be  right  to  console  her  with  tidings  of  your  welfare, 

*  and  her  son's.     It  is,  therefore,  my  pleasure  that  you  convey 

*  them  to  her  in  your  own  persons.'  And  he  dismissed  them 
home  with  an  escort  (Vol.  i.  p.  189.)  *  His  modesty,'  says 
Mr.  Dennistoun,  '  equalled  his  merit.'  Duke  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza  having  one  day  observed,  *  Whenever  I  have  fighting  in 

*  hand,  I  should  wish  to  keep  by  me  your  lordship,  who,  in  my 
*'  opinion,  cannot  be  worsted ; '  he  replied, '  I  learned  all  that 

*  from  his  excellency  the  duke,  your  fether.'  (Id.  p.  261.) 

'  H9  was  knost  particular  in  the  performance  of  justice,  in  acts  as 
well  as  words.  His  master  of  the  household  having  obtained  large 
supplies  for  the  palace  from  a  certain  tradesman,  who  had  also  manj 
courtly  creditors,  and  could  not  get  paid,  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
"have  recourse  to  the  Duke,  who  said,  *  Summon  me  at  law.'  The 
taan  was  retiring  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  when  his  lord  told 
him  not  to  be  daunted,  but  to  do  what  he  had  desired,  and  it  would 
4um  out  for  his  advantage  and  that  of  the  town.  On  his  replying 
Ahat  no  tipstaff  could  be  found  to  hazard  it,  Federigo  sent  an  order  to 
one  to  do  whatever  this  merchant  might  require  for  the  ends  of  juft* 
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tiee«  Acoordinglj,  as  the  Sovereign  issued  from  bis  pokce  with  his 
rednoe,  the  tipstafiT  stood  forward,  and  cited  him  to  appear  the  next 
day  before  the  podestk,  on  the  complaint  of  such-a*one.  Whereupon 
he,  looking  round,  called  for  the  master  of  his  household,  and  said,  in 
presence  of  the  court,  "Hear  you  what  this  man  says?  Now  give 
*^  such  instructions  as  shall  slave  me  from  having  to  appear  from  day 
^  to  diay  before  this  or  that  tribunal.^  And  thus,  not  only  was  the 
man  paid,  but  his  will  was  made  clear  to  all, — that  those  who  owc^ 
diould  pay,  without  wronging  their  creditors. 

*  It  having  been  represented  to  him  that  the  fashion  of  going 
armed  gave  daily  occasion  for  brawls  and  tumuks>  he  made  the 
podestii  put  forth  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  carry  any 
weapon,  and  took  care  to  be  passing  with  his  court  when  the  crier 
was  publishing  it     Stopping  to  listen,  he  turned :  — "  Our  podest^ 
**  must  have  some  good  reason  for  this  order,  and,  that  being  so,  it 
''is  right  he  should  be  obeyed."    He  then,  unbuckling  his  swordi 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  suite  to  be  taken  home,  whereupon  all  the  others 
did  the  same.     Thus,  by  his  example,  he  maintained  more  prompt 
«Bd  perfect  justice  than  others  could  effect  by  sentences,  bails,  bonds^ 
imprisonments,  tortures,  or  the  halter ;  and  it  was  just  when  he  made 
the  least  show  of  power  that  he  was  most  a  sovereign.    One  Nicolo 
da  Cagli,  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier  in  his  service,  having  lost 
a  suit,  went  to  Fossombrone  to  lodge  an  appeal  with  Federigo,  and, 
finding  that  he  was  hunting  in  the  park,  followed  him,  without  ever 
considering  that  the  time  and  place  were  ill-adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.   At  the  moment  when  he  put  his  petition  into  his  sovereign's 
hands,  a  hart  went  by  with  the  hounds  in  full  cry.    The  Count 
purred  after  them,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  dropped  the  peti^ 
turn,  which  Nicc^o  taking  as  a  personal  slight,  he  retired  in  great 
dudgeon,  and  went  about  abusing  him  roundly,  as  unjust,  ungrateful, 
and  haoghty.     Federigo^  hearing  of  this,  ordered  the  commissary  of 
Cagli  to  send  the  veteran  to  Urbino,  who  hesitated  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, dreading  punishment  of  his  rashness.     In  reliance,  howevei^^ 
on  his  master's  leniency  and  his  own  merits,  he  set  out,  and  found  the 
Count  at  breakfast  in  the  great  audience  chamber.    It  was  customary, 
while  at  meals,  for  those  who  had  the  entree  to  fall  back  on  each  side^ 
leaving  the  entrance  clear,  so  that  he  saw  Nicolo  come ;  and  when  he 
had  done  eating,  he  called,  and  thus  addressed  him: — ^  I  hear  that 
^  you  go  about  speaking  much  ill  of  me ;  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of 
^  having  ever  offended  you,  I  desire  to  know  what  you  have  been 
^  saying,  and  of  what  you  complain."    At  firat  he  turned  it  off  with 
some  excuse ;  but,  on  being  pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  recounted 
what  had  occurred  in  the  park ;  and  that,  considering  his  long  and 
■ealous  service,  his  sacrifices  and  wounds,  it  appeared  to  him  a  slight, 
and  virtually  a  cut  direct,  to  run  after  a  wild  beast  when  he  came  in 
search  of  justice ;  that  having,  in  consequence,  let  slip  the  opporto- 
aity  of  appealing,  and  so  irretrievably  lost  a  cause  of  much  import^ 
•noe,  he  had  in  irritation  given  too  much  license  to  his  tongue. 
Whereupon  Federigo,  turning  to  the  bystanders,  said,  "  Now  see 
*^what  obligationa  I  am  mk&r  to  my  subjects,  who. not  only  peril 
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<  their  lives  in  my  serTice,  but  also  teach  me  how  to  to  goTera  mj 
^  State !^  and  continued  thus  to  the  litigant:  "  Friend  Nicolo,  j<m 
<*'  are  quite  right ;  and  since  you  have  suffered  from  my  fault,  I  shall 
•**  make  it  up  to  you.**  He  then  ordered  the  commissary  of  Cagli  to 
pay  him  down  the  value  of  the  house  and  all  his  travelling  expenses, 
although  the  fault  was  clearly  his  for  not  bringing  his  appeal  at  a 
fitter  time.  Again,  during  one  severe  winter,  the  monks  at  St.  Ber- 
nardino being  snowed  up,  and  without  any  stores,  rang  their  bells 
for  assbtance ;  the  alarm  reaching  Urbino,  Federigo  called  out  the 
people,  and  went  at  their  head  to  cut  a  way  and  carry  provision  to  the 
good  friars.'  (VoL  L  p.  268.) 

There  are  minds  so  well  constituted  that,  (like  naturallr 
graceful  bodies  unspoilt  in  the  training,  which  are  sure  to  fall 
into  becoming  attitudes,)  they  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  their 
propriety  by  any  mischaiice.  A  wooden  balcony  once  breaking 
beneath  him,  and  dashing  him  to  the  earth,  so  that  hia  1^ 
underwent  a  dangerous  Jraoture,  his  first  exclamation  was,  not 
one  of  confusion,  or  pun,  or  anger,  but  of  gratitude  that  he 
had  not  lost  his  life.  So,  on  a  still  worse  occasion,  when  he 
received  a  blow  between  the  eyebrows,  which  knocked  out  his 
right  eye,  and  defaced  his  nose  for  life,  he  repaid  with  cheerful 
words  the  condolements  of  those  who  flocked  round  him,  and 
showed  them  what  a  capital  thin^  it  was  that  he  had  an  eye 
remaining.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  vulgar  nature,  than  its 
willingness  to  thrust  pain  upon  others,  in  order  to  divert  its 
own.  Here  was  a  man,  whose  only  advantage  taken  of  the 
sympathy  which  he  deserved,  was  to  keep  all  the  piun  to  him* 
self. 

There  is  a  profile  of  Federigo  amon^  Mr.  Dennistoun's  illus- 
trations, which  carries  with  it  melancholy  proof  of  its  likeness 
in  the  disfigurement  of  the  nose  and  eye.  The  expression  is 
that  of  determined  sense  and  nuinliness ;  and  though  the  painter 
has  been  very  properly  suffered  to  take  the  seeing  instead  of 
the  blind  side  of  the  face,  the  sitter  has  not  allowed  him  to 
spare  four  or  five  warts  with  which  it  is  sprinkled; — a  nmg^ 
nanimity,  we  believe,  which  has  been  thought  peculiar  to 
Cromwell. 

One  more  passage,  and  we  have  done;  for  we  have  four 
Dukes  remaining. 

^  While  at  Urbino  he  daily  repaired  to  the  market-place,  whither 
the  citizens  resorted  for  gossip  and  games,  as  well  as  for  business^ 
mixing  freely  with  them,  and  joining  in  discourse,  like  one  of  their 
selves,  sitting  among  them,  or  leaning  on  some  one  by  the  han*^ 
arm.     If  in  passing  through  the  town  he  noticed  any  one  bui)'* 
house,  he  would  stop  to  inquire  how  the  work  went  on,  encf 
him  to  beautify  it,  and  offering  him  aid  if  required,  which  h 
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wdl  as  promised.  Should'  anj  answer  him  that,  though  desirous  of 
miking  a  handsome  dwelling,  he  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
lome  neighbour  to  part  with  an  adjoining  hovel  at  a  fair  price,  Fede- 
rigo  sent  for  its  obstructive  owner,  and  urged  him  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  city,  kindlj  assisting  to  arrange  a  home  for  him 
elsewhere.  On-  hearing  that  a  merchant  had  suffered  loss  in  his 
business,  he  would  enter  his  shop  to  inquire  familiarly  into  hid  affairs^ 
and,  after  learning  the  extent  of  his  difficulties,  would  advance  him 
the  means  of  restoring  his  credit  and  trade.  Once,  meeting  a  citizen 
who  had  daughters  to  marry,  he  said  to  him,  "  How  are  your  family? 
** — have  you  got  any  of  your  girls  disposed  of?"  And  being  an- 
swered that  he  was  Ul  able  to  endow  them,  he  helped  them  with 
money  or  an  appointment,  or  set  him  in  some  way  of  bettering  himr 
self.  Indeed,  such  instances  were  numberless  of  his  charitable  and 
sympathising  acts,  among  which  were  the  numerous  poor  children  of 
tslent  or  studious  tastes,  whom  he  educated  out  of  lOve  for  letters. 
On  the  death  of  those  in  his  service,  he  took  special  interest  in  their 
famihes,  providing  for  their  maintenance  or  education,  or  appointing 
them  to  offices,  and  continually  inquiring  in  person  as  to  their  wei- 
(are.  When  the  people  came  forth  to  meet  him  as  he  went  through 
hb  State,  receiving  lum  with  festive  demonstration?,  he  had  for  each 
a  word.  To  one,  "  How  are  you  ? "  to  another,  "  How  is  your  old 
"father?"  or,  "  Where  is  your  brother?"  to  a  third,  "  How  does 
**  your  trade  thrive ?"  or,  "  Have  you  got  a  wife  yet?"  One  he  took 
by  the  hand ;  he  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  another ;  but  spoke 
to  all  uncovered ;  so  that  Ottaviano  Ubaldini  used  to  say,  when  any 
person  was  much  occupied,  **  Why,  you  have  more  to  do  than  Fede- 
'^rigo's  bonnet  1"  Indeed,  he  often  told  the  Duke  that  his  csp  was 
overworked,  hinting  that  he  ought  to  maintain  more  dignity  with  his 
ntgects.  Talking  of  his  courtesy;  when  returning  one  day  from 
Frossombone  to  Urbino,  he  met  a  bride  being  escorted  to  her  bus* 
band  by  four  citizens,  as  was  then  customary ;  he  at  once  dismounted, 
and  joined  them  in  accompanying  her  and  sharing  in  their  festivities.' 
(Vol  i.  p.  268.) 

Adiea  to  noble  Federigo ;  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Dennistoun  for 
making  us  acqiuunted  with  him. 

GoUo  UlMkldo,  (or,  as  the  Italians  generally  write  it, 
Gttidubaldo,)  became  third  Duke  of  Urbino  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  He  was  a  worthy,  but  luckless  son  of  his  father.  He 
was  good,  brave,  learned,  very  handsome,  and  seemed  to  be 
▼eiy  strong ;  and  he  trod  entirely  in  his  fitther's  steps,  till  pre* 
Tented  by  what  looks  like  a  burlesque  on  the  metaphor;  to  wit, 
the  gout.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  name  given  to  his  malady ; 
though  we  suspect  it  to  have  been  what  would  now  be  called 
scute  rheumatism.  It  seized  him  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and 
after  rendering  the  soldierly  part  of  his  life  insignificant,  killed 
Kim  before  he  was  forty.  Guidubaldo  received  the  Order  of 
the  Grarter  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  his  father  had  from 
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Edward  the  Fourth^  and  for  the  like  reasons.  Daring -die 
usurpations  of  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  he  was 
twice  driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  Pope's  no  less  infamona 
son,  Ctesar  Borgia ;  which  gives  occasion  to  Mr.  Dennistoun  to 
repeat  the  history  of  that  portentous  family,  and  to  enlist  him- 
self in  the  number  of  those,  who,  in  opposition  to  Boscoe  and 
others,  think  the  worst  they  can  of  the  female  Bcngia,  Lucr^ 
zia; — a  disposition,  as  it  appears  to  us,  neither  so  warranted  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  times,  nor  so  desirable  for  the  intereets  m 
"virtue,  as  the  amount  of  their  arguments,  or  even  the  tone  of 
their  indignation,  would  implv.  There  is  sometimes  a  rasto  of 
reprobation,  which  is  not  the  best  evidence  of  a  wish  to  aiq>ense 
with  its  necessity. 

Federigo  had  been  a  patron  of  letters :  had  built,  as  we  have 
observed,  a  splendid  palace ;  and  had  collected,  in  emulation  of 
the  Medici,  a  library  worthy  of  it;  every  book  in  which,  we 
are  told,  was,  by  his  express  desire,  bound  '  in  crimson  and 
*  silver.'  (Castiglione  says,  'adorned  with  silver  and  gold;' 
and  the  variety  looks  more  like  the  truth.)  But  the  illnetriotui 
^  Captidn-Gkneral'  led  too  active  a  life  to  be  as  conversant  with 
literature  as  his  son,  whose  gouty  chair  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  visits  of  all  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  nation,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  period  which  has  been  called  the  Grolden  Age 
of  Italian  genius.  We  shall  see,  presently,  who  were  amoi^ 
them.  Whether  they  profited  as  much  as  thev  were  honoured 
we  shall  see,  perhaps,  alsa  At  all  events,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  praise  on  both  sides.  The  duke,  when  he  could  ne 
longer  take  a  part  in  the  manly  exercises  of  which  he  was  as 
fond  as  of  his  reading,  contented  himself  with  looking  at  theni 
from  his  windows,  and  conversing  with  his  books  and  hterati; — 
and  when  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  go  to  bed,  which  was 
at  an  early  hour,  the  cirde  retked  to  the  apartments  of  his 
duchess  (Elisabetta  Gonzaga),  and  Acre,  after  dances  and 
•music,  continued  the  conversation,  or  amused  themselves  with 
ingenious  devices.  So  informs  us  the  writer  just  tnentioned» 
Count  Baldassare  Castiglione;  and  through  his  means  it  i% 
that  a  lively  interest,  or  any  interest  at  all,  attaches  itself  to  the 
reign  of  the  good  Guidubaldo  the  Furst,  Third  Duke  of  Urbino. 
He  and  ail  that  belong  to  him  now  depend  for  the  attention  we 
give  them  on  one  solitary  volume,  which  his  sickness  occasioned^ 
and  which  has  left  to  posterity  a  picture  of  his  court 

The  dbtinguished  author  of  this  book,  the  Cartepiano,  was  of 
a  noble  family  in  Lombardy,  and  related,  on  the  mother's  side^ 
to  the  princely  house  of  Oonzaga.  He  was  attached  to  Guidti- 
baldo's  person  during  the  dose  of  the  .duke's  life ;  and  he  r^ 
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mained  with  his  eucoessor^  till  yicisaitades  in  the  ducal  familj 
ieok  him  back  to  his  native  country.  He  then  became  am«- 
bttsador  to  Kome  for  the  court  of  Mantua,  imd  was  ultimately 
Buneio  from  Clement  the  Seventh  to  the  £mperor  Charles  tM 
Fifth)  at  the  period  when  the  disastrous  sack  of  Rome  took 
idace  under  the  Constable  Bourbon.  -  The  consequences  of  this 
*  untoward  event,'  and  the  comphdnts  of  Clement  at  his  not 
having  foreseen  it  (though  there  was,  perhaps,  not  a  man  in 
eiistence  to  whom  it  was  not  equally  unezpeeted),  are  supposed 
to  have  caused  him  so  much  chagrin,  as  to  shorten  his  daya 
He  died  at  Toledo  in  his  fiftieth  year,  ai^d  was  pronounced  by 
Charles  to  have  been  *  one  of  the  best  knights  in  the  world.' 
The  Emperor  had  wished  him  to  become  his  second  in  his  pro- 
posed romantic  duel  with  Francis  the  First 

As  the  long  popularity  of  Castiglione's  book,  the  repeated 
editions  of  it  in  other  languages,  its  particular  connexion  with 
Urbino,  and  the  effect  it  probably  had  on  the  rest  of  ^  polite 
'  Europe,*  naturally  call  upon  us  to  speak  of  it  at  some  lengthy 
we  must  here  beg  the  reader  to  consider  himself  as  loitering  for 
a  time  at  the  court  before  us,  going  in  and  out  of  doors  on  its 
lofty  terraces  fit  was  a  sort  of  Edinbuigh  in  Italian  highlands), 
and  above  all,  accompanying  us  to  the  apartments  of  tlus 
Duchess  Elisabetta,  and  joining  the  illustrious  company,  wh# 
are  resting  from  the  dance.  The  silver  lamps  have  just  been 
replenished ;  the  statues  are  pladdly  smiling  in  front  of  the 
tapestries  of  cloth  of  gold ;  there  steals  into  the  room  an  odour 
of  myrtle  and  orange ;  and  the  music  of  an  unseen  orchestra 
b  slowly  dving  away,  as  if  too  hxppy  to  leave  off 

On  lookmg  about  us,  we  do  not  see  Aiiosto ;  which  is  a  pity^ 
for  he  knows  the  parties;  but  he  has  not  yet  come  to  his  fame. 
Keither  is  Raphael  here,  for  he  is  too  bui^  at  Rome  (a  picture 
of  his  has  gone  to  England  in  return  n>r  the  Order  of  the 
Garter).  But  here  are  gallant  friends  of  Ariosto>  —  Gronzagas 
and  Pallavicinis.  Here  is  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  whom  by  the 
piophetic  eye  vouchsafed  to  vintors  in  our  condition,  we  beholcl 
afterwards  Doge  of  Venice.  His  brother  Federigo  is  with  hiniy 
who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Salerno  (though  you  would 
not  diink  it,  to  see  his  vivacity).  Next  him  is  me  son  of  the 
gi^t  iKMrenzo,  —  GKuliano  de'  Medici,  —  'elegant  and  gentle*' 
And  here  is  Pietro  Monte,  sumamed  Terpander  for  his  exquisite 
Ottisic;  and  Bernardo  Accolti,  called  the  Unique,  for  his  im- 
pvorisation ;  and  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  afterwards  Cardinal^ 
one  of  the  founders  of  Italian  comedy  (for  these  priests  were 
then  the  merriest  gentlemen  existing) ;  and  not  to  enumerate 
W  distinguished  persons,  here  is  the  renowned  Bembq,  after^ 
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-wards  Cardinal  fd80>  whose  letters  to  the  fair  Lucrezta  are 
found  to  this  daj  wrapped  up  with  her  golden  hair  in 
the  £unous  library  at  Milan.  We  cannot  help  noticing,  how- 
ever, for  the  curiosity's  sake,  a  friar,  very  stout  and  jovial,  in 
his  plain  woollen  dress,  with  the  rope  round  his  waist,  one 
Brother  Serafino,  —  a  personage  with  an  eye  as  little  seraphical 
as  possible,  though  it  is  often  turned  on  the  ladies.  As  to  the 
ladies  themselves,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
more  than  two  of  them;  one,  the  Duchess  herself;  and  the 
other,  the  Lady  Emilia  Pia,  her  friend  and  favourite,  widow  of 
the  Duke's  brother  Antonio.  The  ladies  are  not  so  numerous 
as  the  gentlemen ;  but  they  do  not  seem  the  less  contented. 
The  Lady  Emilia,  as  usual,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
evening,  to  encourage  or  admonish  the  gentlemen,  as  the  case 
may  require :  the  whole  company  are  seated  indiscriminately, 
yet  with  a  kind  of  orderly  disorder ;  and  the  sweet  majesty  of 
the  Duchess  throws  a  mingled  charm  of  delight  and  respectful- 
ness over  alL 

The  Duchess  makes  a  sign  to  the  Lady  Emilia  to  begin,  and 
the  fair  president  desires  the  gentlemen  to  speak,  and  say  what 
shall  be  the  theme  of  the  evening.  Signor  Gasparo  Pallavicini, 
one  of  the  Duke's  captains,  proposes  accordingly,  that  every 
one  should  declare  what  kind  of  virtue  thev  would  most  de- 
sire in  the  person  they  loved,  and  what  kind  of  vice  be  most 
vnlling  to  excuse.  Cesare  Gonzaga,  another  soldier,  is  for  the 
company's  confessing  what  follies  they  were  most  subject  to ; 
vrhich,  he  thinks,  would  greatly  conduce  to  their  respective  self- 
knowledge,  and  thus,  perhaps,  help  to  'save  a  souL'  The 
company  are  much  amused  at  this  proposal,  and  fall  to  confess- 
ing themselves  immediately ;  but  Friar  Senifin  interrupts  them 
by  observing,  that  such  things  as  follies  must  needs  be  very  long 
in  the  confessing.  He,  therefore,  to  the  surprise  of  us  northern 
visitors,  proposes  an  equivocal  subject;  but  the  fair  president 
puts  it  down  by  enjoining  him  silence,  and  the  <  Unique 'is 
called  upon  to  speak  instead.  This  singular  gentleman,  who  is 
accused  by  some  of  making  love  to  the  Duchess,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  bought  to  have  more  influence  with  her  than  he  r^y 
possesses,  first  makes  some  remarks  on  hard-hearted  Serpents  and 
Sirens,  and  then,  as  if  he  meant  to  apply  the  initial  of  those 
words  to  his  question,  proposes  that  the  company  should  declare 
their  opinions  respecting  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
S,  which  the  Duchess  wears  on  her  forehead.  Nothing  comes 
of  this  but  a  sonnet,  which  he  extemporises;  and  Ottaviano 
Fregoso  then  proposes,  that  every  gentleman  should  declare  cm 
what  ground  of  objection  it  would  least  pun  him  to  find  his 
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addresses  to  a  lady  refused.  He  has  heard^  he  says,  of  things 
called  '  sweet  disdains/  and  he  would  fain  learn  what  they  are. 
Bembo  is  for  limiting  the  question  to  the  choice  between  real 
fimhs  on  the  lover's  side,  and  mistaken  imputations  of  them  on 
the  part  of  the  lady.  The  president,  however,  is  still  unsatisfied^ 
and  passes  the  word  to  Fregoso*s  brother,  who  finally  settles 
the  difficulty  by  proposing  for  discussion  the  requisites  of  an 
accomplished  courtier.  The  opening  of  the  debate  is  assigned 
to  Count  Ludovico  da  Canossa  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Baieux)^ 
who  on  Gonzaga's  recommending  adjournment  to  next  day,  in 
order  to  give  the  speaker  *  time  to  think,'  pleasantly  dedines 
die  accommodation,  for  fear  of  resembling  the  jumper,  who,  *  on 
*  stripping  himself  to  his  waistcoat,  got  over  less  ground  than 
'  he  did  in  his  coat.' 

We  need  not  repeat  the  requisites  in  question.  They  amount 
to  some  four  score;  for  not  a  shadow  of  qualification  is  omitted. 
The  aspirant  is  of  course  to  be  a  paragon  of  a  gentleman,  the 
Crichton  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison  of  his  day.  Bibbiena  is 
diief  jester  in  the  argument ;  Pallavicini,  consistently  with  his 
severity  on  the  fair  sex,  is  the  confiner  of  love  to  gallantry ; 
and  to  Bembo  is  assigned  the  belief  in  love  sentimental.  The 
discussion  occupies  three  more  evenings ;  and  it^  close  is  wound 
up  bv  a  really  beautiful  aspiration  on  the  part  of  Bembo,  and  by 
the  msoovery  (which  as  beautifully  fits  it)  of  the  morning  light 
through  the  shutters;  the  company  having  been  so  wrapped  up 
in  their  subject,  that  they  forgot  the  hours,  and  thought  it  was 
still  night. 

In  Casti^lione^s  book  a  fair  counterpart  is  provided  for  his 
Court-gentleman  in  an  equally  consummate  Court-lady.  The 
reader  may  guess  her  perfections.  Both  lady  and  gentleman 
are  very  unlike  those  of  Chesterfield,  with  whom,  as  a  writer, 
the  Count  has  been  compared :  much  Xo  the  Italian's  wrong ; 
for,  with  all  his  mistakes,  Castielione  was  a  manly  and  ffood 
man,  and  would  equally  have  disdained  the  importance  which 
the  other  attaches  to  trifles  and  the  solemn  foppery  of  his  never 
condescending  to  laugh.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed,  as  an 
eridence  how  far  a  good  and  high-minded  man,  naturally  beyond 
his  time,  may  be  injured  by  it,  that  with  all  his  love  of  truth 
and  delicacy  the  Count  has  not  escaped  so  w'ell  as  Duke  Fede- 
rigo  from  the  infection  of  the  trickeries  he  beheld  around  him, 
or  even  from  the  coarseness  of  the  Condottieri  soldiers.  To  say 
nothmg  of  such  things  as  puns  and  cross-purposes,  which  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  admired,  and  which  are  eulo^sed  in  the 
CortegianOf  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  how  much  raillery 
ttid  horse-play  is  penmtted  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
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court  of  Duke  Guidubaldo,  even  to  the  unhandsomeat  practical 
jokincr.     Chesterfield  would  have  triumphed  over  this.     But  he 
would  have  been  equally  pleased  to  see  the  C!ount*s  gentleman 
allowed  to  mix  up  a  good  deal  of  expediency  with  his  veracity ; 
and  this^  too^  not  unwillingly^  or  only  upon  perilous  and  per- 
plexing occasions,  but  for  the  small  piupose  of  being  thought 
better  of  on  little  ones.     He  must  not  pretend  openly  to  any 
virtue  or  accomplishment  which  he  does  not  possess ;  but,  on  the* 
white-lie  principle,  he  may  allow  such  conclusions  to  be  drawn ; 
nay,  take  measures  to  procure  them.     His  *  music,'  at  the  sam^ 
time,  though  he  is  to  play  it  well,  be  is  to  play  but  oondescend- 
kigly,  as  if  he  did  it  by  constraint.     He  is  to  take  pains  to  show 
tiiat  he  has  taken  no  pains.     He  is  to  refuse  honours  and  other 
favours,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  pressed  upon  him.     In 
short,  paragon  of  truth  as  he  is,  he  is  to  practise  a  great  deal  of 
the  magis  videri  quant  esse,  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  pretension. 
He  is  also  not  a  little  to  despise  the  common  {^ple.     His  very 
highest  motive  is  to  be  ^  Honour ; '  that  is,  to  be  tliought  well  of, 
and  to  be  distinguished.    There  is  not  a  word  of  patriotism,  much 
less  of  the  wel&re  of  mankind :  and  though  nobody  (except  in 
horse-play  and  mystification)  is  to  be  personally  offended,  par- 
ticularly the  ladies,  the  conversation  is  repeatedly  allowed  t^ 
trespass  on  their  indulgence.     Things  are  talked  of,  which  could 
not  even  be  hinted  at  now ;  and  with  an  inccmsistency  not  un- 
eommon  to  books  that  teach  manners,  others  are  without  neoes* 
sity  related,  in  order  to  show  that  no  such  things  should  b0 
mentioned.*     Time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Steeles  and  Addi- 
sons,  nor  even  for  resolutions  like  Mrs.  Gcklolphih's, — not  to 
smile,  though  the  gentlemen  talked  filthily.     The  Beformation 
itself  had  not  appeared;    nor  Papal  courts   grown  serious^ 
except  when  they  were  plotting.     The  very  best  people  in 
those  days  had  no  suspicion  that  some  things  were  wrong, 
which  are  now  thought  so,  whatever  might  be  said   against 
them  by  the  priests.     The  priests  in  truth  said  very  little, 
especially  as  the  Bible  was  not  read ;  and  what  they  did  say, 
they  were  the  first  to  lau^  at.     Not  only  men,  therefore, 
but  ladies  of  the  very  highest  reputation,  made  no  scruple  of 
talking  with  the  priests  on  the  subject,  and  echoing  the  mirtk 
Mr.  Dennistoun  has  spoken  highly,  and,  we  have  no  doubti 
justly,  of  the  two  principal  ladies  recorded  in  the  Count's  book, 
and  equally  eulogised  by  himself,  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  and 

^  •  There  are  two,  if  not  more,  translations  of  the  Cortegiano  in 
Eiigltsb,  the  latest  of  which  is  the  least  objectipnable  on  the  soorS 
alluded  tOb 
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tbe  Lady  Emilia^  her  friend.  He  thinks  them  superior  to  the' 
taOc  which  they  heard  around  them ;  or^  at  leasts  that  they  were 
not  the  sort  of  people  to  take  a  part  in  it  He  speaks  in  par- 
tiodar  of  the  Duchess's  *  own  pure  example.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 
Yet,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  denouncements  of  the  age  in 
ether  places,  its  priests^  ladies,  and  all^  there  is  a  book  still 
popular  in  Italy  —  tbe  Novels  of  Bandello  —  in  which  the 
aedatest  personages  in  the  Cortegtano  cut  a  remarkable 
figure.  One  story,  which  no  gentleman  would  think  of  telling 
to  ladies  now,  is  told  to  the  author  of  the  Cortegtano  himself 
on  purpose  that  he  should  repeat  it  to  his  wife;  a  second 
is  told  to  Bandello  by  a  kdy,  on  purpose  that  he  should  tell  it 
to  the  world ;  and  a  third,  which  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  *  History  of 
^  Fiction,'  pronounces  to  be  the  most  indecent  ^  in  the  whole 
^  series  of  Italian  novels,'  is  related  in  the  presence  of  *  Madams 
'  di  Mantua,'  and  of  the  two  Duchesses  of  Urbino,  reigning  and 
dowager,  one  of  whom  was  the  very  Duchess  whose  example  is 
80  pore. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  matter,  by  way 
of  caution  to  those  Inc^raphers^  who,  while  thinking  the  best 
of  penona  to  whom  they  are  well  disposed,  do  not  scrufde 
to  think  the  worst  of  others  when  it  pleases  them  to  do  so,  and 
tins  too  on  the  strength  of  those  very  manners  which,  in  the 
cue  of  tbe  former,  th^  adduce  in  extenuation.  Luereria 
Boi^a  had  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  in  a  wicked  family; 
yet,  if  all  die  arguments  in  her  &vour  by  Boecoe,  and  all  the 
tennis  of  respect  and  admiration  in  which  she  was  spoken  of  by 
eoatemporaries  who  knew  her,  Ariosto  included,  are  to  go  for 
nothing,  because  she  was  present  with  that  family  at  scandalous 
•peotadea  (perhaps  upon  compulsion,  —  at  all  events,  with  the 
auction  of  a  father  who  was  counted  the  vicegerent  of  heaven), 
what  becomes  of  the  pure  example  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
who  could  listen  to  the  most  indecent  of  Italian  novels  ?  No 
vone,  of  course,  than  we  must  think  of  the  whole  age,  and  of 
its  gravest  ornaments;  but  then,  lS[i^  poor  daughter  of  the  bad 
pope  should  partake  the  benefit  of  their  countenance.  The 
st(»y  in  question  ia  represented  as  told  by  the  famous  Navagero, 
the  Latin  poet,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  men ;  and  it  is 
addressed  to  Amanio,  who  was  a  judge,  by  Bandello,  who  was  a 
bishop. 

.  We  all  know  how  coarse  and  indecent,  in  a  later  day,  were 
the  writings  of  Pope,  the  favourite  of  the  circles,  and  of  Swift, 
who  was  a  deaxL  Witness  also  the  Suffolk  Correspondence,  in 
n^Mct  to  the  talk  of  ladies ;  to  say  noUiing  of  what  has  tran«- 
^ned  of  a  later  generation,  and  wmoh  is  quoted  at  this  moment 
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in  periodical  papers,  not  only  with  indulgence,  but  widi  glee. 
Though  Afra  Behu  is  now  banished,  our  own  age,  perhaps,  wili 
not  be  thought  so  pure  as  it  fancies  itself,  or  so  good  as  it 
really  is,  when  coming  generations  read  of  all  that  it  tolerates, 
and  even  admires.  liters  might  be  startled  out  of  theb 
propriety,  if  we  asked  them  what  they  thought,  <m  refleo> 
tion,  of  some  of  their  gravest  customs.  There  are  foneignen 
who  would  certainly  have  no  mercy  on  us.  Look  at  a  Torkidi 
or  Persian  gentleman  at  one  of  our  soirees,  where  the  belt 
and  wisest  of  the  land  are  assembled.  Think  how  he  keeps  his 
own  females  from  the  company  of  men,  and  bow  he  mofiks 
them  up  to  the  eyes  in  public ;  and  then  fancy  what  he  might 
tiiink  of  our  wives  and  sisters,  upon  the  strength  of  their  un- 
suspecting faces,  their  certainly  not  muffled  up  bosoms,  and  the 
dothes  wnich  seem  to  be  slipping  down  their  backs.  Yet  he 
knows  very  well,  or  would  soon  be  taught,  if  necessary,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  venturing  to  breathe  an  inde- 
cent word  into  the  ear  of  one  of  the  charming  wearers. 

Not  that  we  are  to  conceive  as  highly  of  the  morals  or  man- 
ners of  Italy  in  those  days,  as  we  are  of  English  ones  at 
present.  That  would  be  as  ridiculous,  as  to  constitute  our  own 
customs  the  standard  of  all  which  are  to  come.  There  is  too 
much  that  needs  pardon  in  all  ages.  Only  it  is  as  wdl  to  be 
impartial  in  supposing  as  much  goodness  as  we  can,  where  there 
is  no  positive  proof  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  been  led  into  a  long  account  of  one  of  the  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  court  of  Duke  Guidnbaldo ;  but  it 
was  out  of  zeal  to  do  our  best  for  the  reader.  We  hope  the 
company  which  he  has  met  with,  have  helped  to  warrant  m; 
and  shfdl  now  proceed  to  brin^  the  rest  of  the  Dukes  to  his 
acquaintance.  They  are  a  cunous  race,  and  will  not  let  him 
slumber. 

Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  successor  to  Guidnbaldo,  asd 
Fourth  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  della  Bovere, 
nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  and  brother  of  Pope  Julias 
the  Second,  by  Giovanna  di  Montefeltro,  daughter  of  Duke 
Federiga  It  is  thus  that  the  dukedom  passed  into  the  Ddla 
Bovere  House,  giving  rise  to  the  second  and  concluding  dy- 
nasty. Francesco  Maria  was  an  extraordinary  person.  He  was 
famous  for  two  things ;  delay  in  fighting  battles,  and  prompti- 
tude in  committing  personal  outrages.  In  private  intercourse, 
it  was  a  word  and  a  blow  with  him :  in  his  conduct  of  armies 
his  maxim  was,  delays  are  safe.  Mr.  Dennistonn  urges  what 
he  can  for  the  duke  on  both  these  points ;  and  thinks  that 
Gniodardini  and-  other  historians  have  been  hard«  on  hiia 
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With  how  much  good-nature,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  little  incidents. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  a^,  Francesco  Maria  com- 
mences hb  career  by  assassinating  the  paramour  of  his  sbter. 
At  twenty-one,  he  assassinates  a  cardinal  in  open  day,  and  in 
the  precmcts  of  the  Vatican.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  so  little 
had  experience  taught  him,  he  knocks  down  Guicciardini  him- 
self at  a  war-council  with  a  blow  on  the  face,  telling  him  that 
pedants  were  the  men  for  him  to  converse  with,  and  bidding 
him  *  get  up  and  be  gone.'  This  was  for  differing  with  him  in 
opinion.  Guicciardini,  besides  being  the  man  which  posterity 
Imow  him  to  have  been,  was  at  that  time  Papal  commissioner, 
or  lieutenant-general,  with  powers  almost  as  great  over  the 
duke's  army  as  the  Duke  himself.  This  may  have  been  very 
irritating ;  but  the  duke's  delays  and  brutalities  were  no  less  so. 
Two  years  afterwards,  while  in  the  act  of  departing  from  Ve- 
nice, where  the  republic  had  mortified  him,  his  attendants, 
being  challenged  by  three  of  the  patrol  for  riding  armed,  an- 
swered them  by  beating  them  to  death.  And  many  days  had 
not  elapsed,  when  an  officer  of  the  republic  having  ^  somewhat 

*  disrespectfully'  (the  officer,  perhaps  might  have  told  us  other- 
wise,) '  combated  his  opinion  concerning  the  defence  of  Peschiera^ 

*  received  from  him  a  severe  blow  in  the  face,  tearing  it  with  a 

*  diamond  ring  which  he  hi^pened  to  wear,  which  was  followed 
'  by  a  severe  beating  with  his  baton  of  command.'  A  bio- 
grapher adds,  that  *  it  was  well  for  him  the  duke  was  unarmed.' 
But  ^such  pugilistic  sport,'  observes  the  same  writer,  when 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  Guicciardini,  was  ^  habitual  to  my 

*  lord  duke ;  and  it  was  well  for  those  who  could  command 
'  their  tetnper  in  reasoning  with  him,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to 
'  strike  any  one  who  argued  against  his  views  with  disrespect.' 
Disrespect  I  A  man  who  was  given  to  ailments  like  these  was 
as  little  likely  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  respect,  as  he  was  to 
nuuntain  or  deserve  it.  They  do  not  leave  him  unjustly  sus- 
pected even  of  cowardice.  A  man  of  a  brutal  temper  is  not,  of 
necessity,  a  coward ;  but  when  he  takes  advantage  of  his  rank 
to  beat  and  assassinate,  the  case  looks  very  like  it. 

We  need  not  enter  into  further  details  respecting  this  bully. 
Like  his  predecessors,  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  other 
princes  as  a  military  leader,  sometimes  with  success,  not  seldom 
with  failure,  owing  to  his  habits  of  delay,  which  ]SIr.  Dennistoun 
acknowledges  to  have  been  occasionally  suspicious  and  unac- 
countable. Nepotism,  the  scandal  of  the  Soman  Church,  and  not 
of  the  Roman  only,  was  now  in  full  action ;  and  Francesco  Maria, 
hke  others  whom  it  brought  into  power,  suffered  as  well  as  pro- 
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fited  by  it.  The  Borgias  had  endeayoured  to  kidnap  him  when 
a  boy,  in  order  to  hinder  his  succession  to  the  Duchy;  and  Lieo 
the  Tenth  would  have  ousted  him  from  its  possession,  to  give  it 
to  his  own  family.  He  does  not  appear,  after  all,  to  have  been 
a  bad  sovereign.  Even  assassins  must  have  justice  done  to 
them.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  every  crime  in  those 
days  was  encouraged  by  absolution  from  popes. 

Guidubaldo  the  Second,  fifth  Duke  of  Urbino,  styled  by.  his 
subjects  Guidubaldaccio  (Despicable  Wretch  Guido),  inherited 
the  irritability  of  his  father  Francesco  without  his  violence. 
The  native  part  of  the  Condottiere  system  was  now  over,  and 
two  events  only  are  recorded  of  the  reign  of  this  prince, — one 
a  quarrel  which  he  had  with  his  subjects,  originating  in  his 
want  of  money,  and  his  wish  to  extort  it ;  the  other,  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  duchess,  the  importance  of  which  noay 
be  gathered  from  the  following  historical  document :  — 

*  Master  Steward,  our  well-beloved, 

*  This  is  to  inform  you,  that  on  your  return  with  his  Excel, 
lency,  our  lord  and  consort,  you  must  bring  with  you  as  much  of  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  scarlet  serge,  such  as  is  made  on  purpose 
for  the  cardinals,  as  may  suffice  to  make  us  a  petticoat.' 

Guidubaldaccio  died  of  a  quartan  fever  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francesco  Maria  the  Second, 
then  a  youth  of  five  and  twenty. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  his  dynasty,  Francesco  Maria  the 
Second,  sixth  and  last  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  not  the  least.  He 
had  been  married,  when  prince,  to  Donna  Lucrezia  d'Este, 
sister  of  Alfonso,  the  last  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  a  imion  which,  in 
some  memoirs  of  himself  .which  he  left  in  manuscript,  be 
describes  as  not  havmg  been  much  to  his  taste,  ^  for  she  was  old 

*  enough  to  have  been  his  mother.'     She  was  thirteen  years 
older.     A  Venetian  observer  adds,  that  she  was  *  below  par  in 

*  good  looks,  but  well  dressed.'  What  different  accounts  of 
people  are  given  by  prose  and  poetry !  This  is  one  of  the  two 
famous  sisters,  iLiucrezia  and  Leonora,  upon  whose  beauty  such 
rapturous  verses  were. written  by  Tasso,  and  of  whom  it  has 
been  doubted  with  which  of  them  he  was  in  love.  Tasso, 
whose  father  had  been  a  protege  of  the  Duke's  father,  and  who 
had  been  partly  brought  up  in  company  with  the  son,  followed 
the  wife  of  his  former  associate  to  Urbino ;  and  Mr.  Dennistoun 
intimates  that  the  domestic  peace  of  the  couple  may  have  been 
endangered.  Be  this  as  it  may  (and  he  says  that  neither  then, 
nor  afterwards,  did  the  Duke  betray  any  jealousy  of  the  poet, 
or  treat  him  with  anything  but  regard)^  the  couple  lived  but  a 
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few  years  together.  Lucrezia  returned  to  the  gayer  court  of 
her  brother ;  and  her  husband,  after  leading  for  some  years  the 
life  of  a  sportsman,  shut  himself  up  during  the  long  remainder 
of  his  days,  with  his  books,  his  horses,  his  gout,  and  the  cold 
^Mnish  manners  which  he  had  grafted  on  the  family  irritability. 
He  thrust  off  the  cares  of  goyemment  upon  boards  and  councils, 
and  even  upon  a  foolish  boy.  He  dictated  to  them,  never^ 
theless,  the  items  of  their  conduct;  chose  to  take  the  exe- 
cution of  his  directions  for  granted,  in  order  to  save  himself 
trouble ;  was  forced  to  resume  his  place  and  office  by  the  poor 
boy's  death ;  made  arrangements  with  the  Church  for  transferring 
the  Duchy  into  its  hands ;  and  showed  his  jealousy,  to  the  last 
moment,  of  a  change  which  he  was  nevertheless  anxious  to  faci- 
litate. In  short,  Francesco  Maria  the  Second  was  a  selfish 
pedant,  imitating  ^in  little'  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  loving  power  while  he  hated  its  cares. 

The  fate  of  his  son — the  poor  boy  alluded  to — presents  a 
strange  and  melancholy  climax  to  the  fortunes  even  of  this 
strange  and  melancholy  house.  His  father  being  a  fool,  the 
son  naturally  went  counter  to  his  directions :  but  the  son,  being 
unfortunately  a  fool  also,  became  a  proof  of  the  old  maxim,  and 
only  ran  into  vices  the  opposite  of  those  of  the  father.  He  was 
a  premature  profligate ;  an  associate  with  stable  boys  and  stroll- 
ing players ;  an  actor  on  the  stage  himself,  not  as  a  hero  or  a 
gendeman,  but  as  a  buffoon,  delighting  in  the  lowest  characters ; 
and,  after  taking  a  wife,  as  if  on  purpose  to  insult  her  by  the 
ostentation  with  which  he  kept  a  mistress,  he  died  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  of  the  debauchee's  coup  de  grace^  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
The  poor  child's  name  was  Federigo :  *  Alas,  how  changed  from 
*  Aim/'  Mr.  Dennistoun  claims  for  his  whole  series  of  Dukes 
of  Urbino,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  praise  of  mild 
government  and  of  a  flourishing  commimity,  superior  to  those  of 
Italy  in  general ;  and  we  think  he  has  made  out  his  case.  The 
sovereigns  were  enriched  by  external  military  employment ;  the 
sequestered  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  helped  to 
secure  it  against  invasion ;  and,  besides  the  rich  agriculture  of 
their  valleys,  the  natives  had  a  good  stock  of  we3th  in  their 
trade  and  commerce. 

At  the  close  of  the  dukedom,  they  exported  silks,  wooUen, 
leather,  and  majolica ;  and  they  realised  a  large  balance  over 
their  imports.  They  had  flourished  thus,  more  or  less,  for  two 
hundred  years ;  and  they  have  now,  for  the  same  space  of  time, 
been  equally  the  reverse  of  flourishing,  under  the  Popes.  We 
recommend  that  *  distinguished'  fact  to  the  reader's  reflections. 
He  has  seen  and  heard  enough  of  Popes  lately  to  enable  him  to 
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do  it  justice.     If  we  have  said  little  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Urbinese,  it  is  because  it  was  the  result  rather  of  local  circum^ 
stances  than  of  the  characters  of  its  princes.     Federigo  was  an 
exception;  and  (those  circumstances  considered)  wlmt  he  did 
was  too  well  done  to  lose  its  effect,  even  under  successors  less 
worthy.     But  the  patronage  of  talent  was  a  fashion  throughout 
Italy ;  and  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (for  thorough 
justice  to  our  subject  compels  us  to  state  the  doubt),  that  litera- 
ture flourished  better  at  Urbino  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
majority  of  its  dukes  were  the  patrons  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  the  fact  has  little  to  do  with  the  country's  prosperity. 
The  peasants  ploughed,  and  the  merchants  trafficked ;  but  the 
natives,  upon  the  whole,  were  a  sombre  race  for  Italians ;  and 
the  district  neither  read  other  people's  books,  nor  produced  any 
authors  to  speak  of.    The  pahu^  (with  the  exception  of  pictures 
for  churches)  was  all  in  all  as  the  abode  of  taste;  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable, notwithstanding  the  pleasing  visions  of  accomplished 
court  circles  and  occasional  residents,  how  far  men  of  letters 
were  permanently  better  off  at  Urbino  than  elsewhere.     They 
came  and  went,  as  at  other  places;  stayed  longer  perhaps  occa- 
sionally, and  were  received  with  more  cordiality;    but  what 
great  name,  or  second  great  name,  or  any  name  at  all,  has  life- 
long connexion  with  its  history?     Ariosto  was  only  a  visitor; 
Tasso   was  only  a  visitor;    Castiglione  himself  was  not  re- 
invited  ;  Raphael  was  suffered  to  bloom  elsewhere ;  Galileo  once 
*  passed  through  the  country.'     Men  of  genius  are  grateful ;  and 
there  are  patrons  who  have  deserved  their  gratitude,  for  they 
have  given  as  much  comfort  as  they  have  received  glory.     But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Medici,  to  how  many  other  rulers 
among  their  countrymen,  princely  or  republican,   can   praise 
like  that  be  given?     Perhaps  to  the  Polentas,  in  the  case 
of  Dante;    perhaps  to   the   Colonnas,   in   that   of  PetrarcL 
Certainly  to  very  few  others,  even  in  cases  equally  solitary. 
Florence,   as  a  republic,   did  nothing  to  speak  of   for    her 
greatest  children.     Of  Petrarch  she  knew  little;  and  Dante  she 
exiled.     Venice  patronised  painting,  which  is  a  semi-sensual 
luxury  and  a  marketable  conmiodity;  but  Titian  could  have 
done  without  her.     Genoa  patronised  nobody.     The  chief  cele- 
brities at  the  Court  of  Urbino,  the  Bembos,  Bibbienas,  and 
others,  were  such  as  had  resources  elsewhere ;  and  those  who 
had  to  be  paid,  probably  had  the  same  complaints  to  make  as 
were  made  at  Ferrara,  of  difficulty  to  get  the  money.     All  the 
courtliness  of  Castiglione  did  not  render  him  an  exception.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  47.)     Art  and  science  flourished  most;   ai^t,  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  building; 
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science,  for  its  application  to  warfare.  The  patrons  of  Ariosto 
at  Ferrara  were  studying  cannon-founding  to  no  purpose,  while 
the  man  who  immortalised  them  was  neglected  by  their  trea- 
sm^r,  and  insulted  by  themselves.  And  what  has  genius  ex- 
perienced of  late  years  in  Italy  but  imprisonment  and  exile  ? 
The  genius  has  flourished,  it  is  true,  whatever  was  the  case  with 
the  man ;  for  Italy  is  a  land  of  genius,  and  its  fruits  will  grow 
cm  the  unworthiest  of  soils ;  but  it  is  time  that  there  should  be 
tn  end  to  the  talk  about  Italian  princes  and  Italian  patronage, 
compared  with  those  of  other  countries.  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
with  all  his  faults,  did  more  for  genius,  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
princes  of  Italy ;  and  we  suspect  that  if  the  histories  of  our 
own  British  *  Dukes '  were  written,  though  they  are  no  princes 
at  all  except  in  the  herald's  office,  they  would  be  found  as  far 
to  exceed  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  in  princeliness  of  patronage,  as 
in  eervices  (with  one  exception)  to  their  country,  and  the 
diffusion  of  elegance  and  good  manners.  Italy  is  a  beautiful 
and  wonderful  country;  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  of  it,  especially  if  it  become  happy.  But 
eren  the  addition  of  a  Duke  Federigo  to  our  stock  of  acquaint- 
ance cannot  but  make  us  wish  that  biographers  would  travel 
more  at  home,  and  show  us  what  ^  houses'  our  own  island  has 
possessed,  to  glorify  and  delight  us. 


Abt.  III. — 1.  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.     By  JoHN 

Buskin.    London:  1848. 
2.  The  Stones  of  Venice.     Volume  the  First     *  The  Founda- 

*  tions.'    By  JoHK  BusKiK.    With  Illustrations  drawn  by 

the  Author.     London:  1851. 

Tt  is  not  usual  to  bring  up  young  men  as  piunters,  sculptors, 
or  composers  of  music,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  they  have 
uncommon  talents  for  painting,  sculpture,  or  composition ;  but 
Architecture  is  seldom  treated  with  such  consideration.  A 
father  has  four  sons,  feels  that  *  variety  is  charming,'  and  edu- 
cates one*  for  a  lawyer,  another  for  a  soldier,  a  third  for  a 
physician,  and,  if  he  has  too  much  conscience  to  make  a  clergy- 
man of  the  fourth,  who  appears  to  have  no  *  call '  that  way,  he 
resolves  to  make  an  architect  of  him,  and  does  not  entertwi 
any  misgiving,  but  that  instruction,  industry, .  and  average 
general  ability  are  capable  of  securing  success  in  all  the  profes- 
fions  alike.  Architecture  and  architects  are  no  worse,  and  no 
better,  than,  under  this  condition,  we  ought  to  expect  them 
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to  be.  The  art  which  (to  judge  by  thfe  paucity  of  its  suc- 
cessful cultivators)  requires,  perhaps  more  thau  any  other  fine 
art,  a  peculiar  faculty  in  its  votary,  sinks,  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  not  so  qualified,  into  the  rank  of  the  mere  useful  arts, — 
none  the  less  surely  because  certain  systems  of  eminently  use- 
less decoration  are  attached  to  its  exercise.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  education  that  we  show  a  practical  disbelief,  at  pre- 
sent, of  its  being  the  duty  of  an  architect  to  be  anything  more 
than  what  his  name — literally  Chief  of  the  Works  —  implies 
him  to  be.  Men  who  have  acquired  a  considerable  standing  as 
architects  make  open  admission  of  the  entirely  *  professional ' 
nature  of  the  art  as  they  practise  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  for 
example,  says,  that  an  architect  is  a  *  person  competent  to  de- 
'  agn  and  superintend  the  erection  of  any  building;'  adding, 
that  an  architect's  qualifications  are  the  instructions  contained 
by  his  *  Encyclopaedia,'  and  that  a  thorough  grounding  in  these, 
t^ether  with  *  devotedness,  futhfulness,  and  integrity  towards 

*  fis  employer,  with  kindness  and  urbanity  to  those  whose  lot  it 

*  may  be  to  execute  his  projects,  will  ensure  a  brilliant  and 

*  happy  career  in  his  profession.'  Perhaps  it  would  be  well, 
since  the  necessities  of  a  civilised  and  populous  State  require 
the  services  of  architecture  in  Mr.  Gwilt's  sense  of  the  word, 
that  the  fine  art — the  art  which  divided  with  painting  the 
afiections  of  Giotto,  Michel  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  and  Rafiaello, 
and  produced  the  Greek  temple,  the  Gothic  abbey,  and  the 
Venetian  palace, — should  go  by  some  other  name.  So  far  is 
technical  knowledge  from  being  the  main  requisite, — so  indis- 
pensable is  genius  to  the  practice  of  architecture  as  a  Fine  Art, 
— that  the  most  consummate  skill  and  learning  which  can  be 
taught  or  acquired  are  of  little  worth  in  the  absence  of  *  the 

*  foculty  divine.'  Sir  Christopher  Wren  thought  the  great 
Pointed  style  barbarous,  and  knew  not  so  much  of  its  detaib 
as  is  at  present  known  of  them  by  every  young  lady  with  a 
turn  for  ecclesiastical  antiquities;  nevertheless,  there  is  an 
amount  of  true  Gothic  character  in  his  attempts  in  this  style, 
such  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  modem  village  churches 
which  crowd  our  metropolis,  and  for  every  moulding,  crocket, 
and  corbel-head  of  which  the  architects  can  allege  unquestion- 
able authority  in  ancient  examples. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  works,  written  in  a  highly  popular  and  attrac- 
tive style,  among  other  good  services,  will  do  much  towards 
elevating  the  common  notions  of  architectural  art:  He  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  fanciful  and  extravagant,  besides  there  beingi 
in  professional,  as  well  as  popular  views,  now  prevalent,  certain 
fundamental  delusions  concerning  architecture,  which  his  works, 
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— original  and,  in  many  respects,  valuable,  as  they  are, — seem 
fitted  rather  to  confirm  than  to  diissipate. 

Writers  on  architecture  generally  agree  in  classifying  archi- 
tectoral  details  under  tw^o  heads,  specified,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  critic,  the  mechanical  and  the  artistical,  the  use- 
fbl  and  the  beautiful,  the  constructive  and  the  decorative,  and 
80  forth ;  few,  however,  seem  to  be  agreed,  either  with  others  or 
tbemselyes,  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  constructive  ends  and 
tiie  decorative  begins.  In  the  first  instalment  of  ^  The  Stones 
'  of  Venice,'  Mr.  Ruskin  has  made  an  elaborate,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  successful  attempt  to  trace  the  working  of  the  con- 
ftmctive  element,  in  various  details  which  are  commonly  held 
to  be  chiefly  or  entirely  decorative ;  he  has  also  put  forth  cer- 
tain general  views  of  decoration,  the  full  development  and  illus- 
tration of  which  are  intended  to  form  the  contents  of  the  con- 
duding  volume.  An  attentive  perusal  of  *  The  Foundations ' 
bas  served  to  convince  us  that  Mr.  Buskin's  ideas  upon  this 
sakgect  require  considerable  modification;  and  we  venture  to 
hope  that  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  work,  unless  it  is  already 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  may  have  its  utility  in- 
creased by  the  adoption  into  its  system  of  certain  widely  prac- 
tised, but  hitherto  imperfectly  examined  architectural  principles, 
which  shall  be  8t(U;ed,  and  briefly  explained,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages. 

Of  the  two  great  and  acknowledged  elements  of  architecture, 
considered  as  a  Fine  Art,  the  mechanical  element  only  has  been 
sufficiently,  or,  indeed,  at  all  deeply  and  systematically  investi* 
gated.  The  constructive  history  of  architecture  has  now  been 
wdl  nigh  exhausted.  As  a  popular  outline  of  this  subject, 
Mr.  Hi^'s  book  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  details  have 
been  amply  filled  up  by  the  labours  of  professed  architects. 
Bat  it  bas  not  been  possible  to  ignore  one  half  of  the  art,  or  to 
attempt  to  do  so  without  falling  into  serious  error  cbneeming 
the  other  half.  The  notion  has  arisen,  and  it  appears  still  to 
be  gaining  ground,  that,  if  the  architect  takes  good  care  of  the 
iisefiil,  the  beautiful  will  take  care  of  itself.  New  construe* 
tiooal  necessities  and  discoveries  have  been  .asserted,  by  archi-* 
teotural  critics  of  respectable  standing,  to  have  constituted,  not 
only  the  germ,  but  the  whole  essence  and  form  of  each  new 
phase  of  architectural  character ;  and  our  best  authorities  afford 
examples  of  many  confused  and  self-contradictory  statements, 
b  winch  the  nature  of  decoration,  and  all  that  relates  to  effect, 
tte  treated  as  wholly  subordinate  to,  and  exponential  of,  con* 
vtmctive  obligations.  This  misconception — for  such  we  shall 
p>ove  it  to  be — has  been  the  re-action  of  the  opposite  and  £ar 
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more  pernicious  error  of  regarding  all  decoration  as  arbitrary, 
unmeaning,  and  independent  of  construction.  The  error  pre- 
vailed for  centuries,  and  originated  and  completed  the  decay  of 
every  great  style  of  architecture ;  it  hid  the  dischar^ng  arch 
above  the  Boman  doorway,  with  the  felsehood  of  the  sculptured 
architrave ;.  it  began  the  destruction  of  the  Pointed  style  by 
the  introduction  of  intersecting  tracery  lines ;  it  brought  about, 
by  an  easy  gradation  from  forms  either  insignificant  or  unna- 
tural, the  ruinous  contradiction  of  imitated  materials,  giving  to 
Baffaello's  Pandolfini  Palace  its  cornice  of  perishable  wood; 
it  blinded  the  architects  of  the  Cinque-cento  manner  in  England 
and  France  to  the  absurdity  of  facing  Gothic  masses  with 
spectral  reminiscences  of  Greek  details ;  and  it  has  received  its 
final  glorification  in  the  plaster  splendours  of  London  slop-shops 
and  gin-palaces. 

We  believe  that  it  is  demonstrably  wrong  to  regard  the 
leading  transitions  of  architectural  style  as  having  consisted 
wholly,  or  even  mainly,  in  the  fulfilment  of  new  constructional 
necessities,  and  the  effects  to  the  eye,  as  having  been  no  more 
than  the  simple,  unforeseen,  and  unintended  sequences.  Con- 
structional change,  as  an  unavoidable  condition  to  great  novel- 
ties of  effect,  must  have  preceded  such  novelties  in  order  of 
time.  But  who  will  venture  on  the  absurdity  of  maintaining, 
for  example,  that  the  prodigious  height  of  the  naves  of  Beauvais 
and  Cologne,  and  still  more  that  of  the  spires  of  Salisbury  and 
Strasburg,  sprang  from  any  necessities  in  the  new  construction, 
instead  of  the  success  and  establishment  of  the  new  construc- 
tion being  chiefly  owing  to  its  capacity  for  producing  this 
and  other  visual  effects,  which  remained  impossible  tQl  the 
round  arch  shot  up  into  the  lancet,  and  the  ponderous  masses 
of  Roman  and  Lombard  wall  dissolved  into  the  fairy  frame- 
work of  windows  and  buttresses?  The  very  birth  of  the 
Pointed  style  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  purely  artistical 
element  of  architecture,  to  the  desire  for  loftiness  and  magni- 
ficence, for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  to  any  incapacity  of  the 
precedhig  style  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  ordinary  purposes  of 
church-building. 

We  readily  admit,  as  an  important  principle,  periiaps  the 
most  important  principle  of  architecture,  that  the  peculiar  artis- 
tical expression  in  every  great  and  pure  style,  as  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Lombard,  Moresque,  and  Northern  Pointed, — and,  in 
an  inferior  degree,  the  mixed  expression  of  less  perfect  styles,  as 
the  Roman,  early  Byzantine,  Venetian-Gothic,  and  Cinque- 
cento,  is  always  in  a  peculiar  and  harmonious  relation  with  the 
manner  of  construction  adopted.     It  is  in  every  case  an  expres- 
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aon  which  could  not  be  obtained,  legitimately^  under  any  other 
oondition  of  constmction.     The  law  of  the  construction  may  be 
r^;arded  as  the  theme  of  the  architectural  harmony;  but  its 
illustration  is  no  such  straightforward  and  prosaic  business  as 
Mr.  fiuskin,  and  certain  excellent  architects,  who  are  excellent 
in  spite  of  the  defects  of  their  theories,  would  have  us  believe. 
These  defects,  in  most  cases,  perhaps,  consist  rather  in  the 
statement  than  in  the  feeling  of  the  truth,  which,  in  the  fewest 
words,  appears  to  be  this ; — every  kind  of  construction,  when 
carried  out  in  the  simplest  manner,  is  productive  of  some  pecu* 
liar  expression,  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  and  the  same 
with  the  truth  of  construction.     Thus,  the  literal  fact  of  the 
balance  of  supporting  and  supported  members  is  the  natural 
expression  of  the  unadorned  Greek  '  hut ; '  and  this  expression, 
heightened  immeasurably  in  emphasis,  by  means  at  which  we 
chsdl  presently  glance,  is  the  Aindamental  expression  of  the 
Erectheion    and    the   Parthenon.     Again,   the  semblance  of 
ascendant  energy,  which  is  a  violent  contradiction  of  the  literal 
truth  of  stones  and  mortar,  is  the  unassisted  expression  of  the 
nave  walls  rising  out  of  the  able-roofs,  in  the  barest  of  the 
<  temporary  churches '  on  the  outskirts  of  London.     This  ex- 
pression was  seized  on  by  the  inventors  of  the  Northern  Pointed, 
and  was  repeated,  and  heightened,  and  illustrated  by  them  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.     The  Lombard  architects,  who  built 
according  to  the  same  leading  form,  which  was  that  of  the 
Boman  basilica,  wanted  the  groined  roof,  the  pointed  arch,  and 
the  buttress  system,  and  were  consequently  greatly  limited  in 
the  power  of  developing  its  chief  fundamental  expression ;  they 
therefore  devoted  themselves,  like  the  early  Greek  architects, 
to  emphasising,  by  various  appeab  to  the  imagination,  the 
simple  constructive  truth.     Wails  of  enormous  and  uniform 
thickness  were  required  to  support  the  arched  roof;   and, 
accordingly,  the  power  of  the  wall  is  the  theme  of  a  most  inte- 
resting and  elaborate  system  of  decoration.     The  Romans  made 
an  attempt  to  develope  a  system  of  expression  out  of  a  construo- 
tioo  based  upon  the  semicircular  arch:  they  almost  wholly 
failed.     The  attempt  was  renewed  by  the  Byzantines,  with 
little  better  success.     It  was  reserved  for  the  Arabian  archi- 
tects to  found  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  arch  an 
expression  which  emulated,  and  even  surpassed,  the  Northern 
Gothic  in  the  extent  of  its  departure  from  obvious  constructive 
reality.     The  Egyptian  builder  continually  laboured  to  give 
expression  to  that  preponderance  of  mass,   the  existence  of 
which  was  a  condition  imposed  upon  him  by  his  materials  and 
his  want  of  science  in  using  them.     The  architecture  of  the 
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B^missanc^,  in  its  best  monuments,  confuses,  rather  than  reoon- 
oiles,  the  three  principles  of  the  wall,  the  arch,  and  the  entabla- 
tnre«  Other  styles  are  modifications,  combinations,  or  degrada- 
tions of  these,  and  respectively  owe  their  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  styles  to  their  development  of  one  or  more  of  these  orders  of 
natural  expression. 

In  the  following  remarks,  then,  it  will  be  our  main  object  to 
diow,  that  in  every  true  style  of  architecture  there  are  many 
details  which  should  be  classed  as  means  of  architectural  express 
sion, — a  phrase  which  seems  preferable  to  the  term  *  decora- 

*  tion,'  or  *  ornament ; '  for  these  words  convey  to  most  persons 
the  notion  of  something  more  or  less  extraneous,  or  detachable, 
and  they  fwl  to  include  features  which,  nevertheless,  decidedly 
refuse  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  constructional  necessities* 
The  want  of  a  full  recognition  of  this  order  of  details  has  been 
the  source  of  an  immense  amount  of  misapprehension  and  con- 
fusion among  architects  and  writers  on  architecture.  By  the 
architects  of  the  Renaissance,  and  by  their  successors  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  means  of  architectural 
expression,  in  the  ancient  styles,  were  treated  as  arbitrary 
cmiaments ;  and  some  of  the  best  writers  of  our  own  time,  who 
have  perceived  this  error,  have  themselves  erred  in  the  opposite 
direction,  not  less  widely  because  much  less  dangerously,  by 
regarding,  or  endeavouring  to  regard,  the  class  of  details  in 
question,  either  as  the  ultimate  folfilments,  or  as  the  artistic 
exponents,  of  a  merely  constructive  perfection. 

A  good  deal  of  vagueness  and  timidity  is  necessarily  manifest 
in  the  declarations  of  most  writers  upon  this  matter.  Mr. 
Pugin's  well-known  maxim,  for  example,  sounds  much  more 
ample  and  satisfactory  before,  than  after,  a  little  consideration 
ci  its  terms :  — *  The  two  great  rules  for  design  are  these, — 

*  I.  That  there  should  be  no  features  about  a  bulling  which  are 
*not  necessary  for   convenience,   construction,   or  propriety. 

*  II.  That  all  ornaments  should  consist  of  the  enrichment  of 
*the  essential  construction  of  the  building.'  The  truth  or 
fiedsehood  of  the  first  statement  depends  entirely  upon  the  lati- 
tude in  which  the  word  *  propriety '  is  taken.  Artistical  pro- 
priety would,  we  conceive,  include  much  which  would  be 
excluded  by  barely  utilitarian  propriety.  The  second  rule 
asserts  one  of  the  conditions  of  ornament,  but  as  a  definition  of 
ornament  it  is  totally  worthless,  on  account  of  the  indefinite 
and  inadequate  meaning  of  the  word  *  enrichment.'  Insufficient 
as  this  dedaration  appears  to  be,  it  is  perspicuity  itself  when 
compared  with  the  definitions  of  some  architectural  critics. 
Mr.  Buskin,  however,  in  the  *  Stones  of  Venice,'  is  bold  and 
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dear  eoongh;  Tagueness  and  pusillanimitj  of  affirmation  are 
not  among  the  charges  which  we  shall  have  to  make  against 
his  new  volmne.  He  states  his  principles  broadly  and  simply 
at  the  outset,  and  then  gives  detailed  applications  of  them ; 
praising,  as  good  architecture,  all  that  agrees  with  them, 
and  overwhelming  with  immitigated,  and  often  very  eloquent 
soom,  whatever  constitutes  a  departure  from  them.  There  is 
no  mistaking  his  data,  nor,  if  these  are  admitted  to  be  the 
troth,  and  the  whole  truths  is  there  any  denying  his  conclusions. 
Now,  because  some  of  Mr.  Buskin's  leading  principles  are,  in 
the  main,  the  same  which  Mr.  Pugin*,  and  other  influential 
writers  besides  himself,  have  enunciated,  though  with  less  dis- 
tinctness, and  have  maintained,  though  commonly  with  far  less 
boldness  and  consistency,  we  conceive  that  we  may  be  rendering 
good  service  to  architecture,  by  a  somewhat  detailed  demonstra* 
tion  of  certain  weak  points  in  the  critical  system  expounded  in 
*  The  Stones  of  Venice.'  We  shall  glance  briefly  at  each  of 
the  great  styles  of  architecture  above  enumerated,  regarding 
them  not  from  the  constructive  point  of  view,  from  which 
nothing  fresh  is  to  be  seen,  nor  under  the  aspect  of  their  pecu- 
liar decoration,  understanding  by  this  term  what  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  most  critics  who  have  spoken  at  all  plainly  on  the  subject, 
seem  to  understand  by  it,  namely,  sculptured  and  pidnted  imita* 
tkms  of  natural  and  artificial  objects,  chosen  and  executed  for 
the  sake  of  an  interest,  which  may  be  more  or  less  appropriate 
in  character,  but  of  which  the  character  is  not  altogether 
destroyed  by  detachment  from  the  architecture.  By  considering 
in  each  style  its  properly  architectural  expression,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  has  been  obtained,  we  may  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  add  our  mite  to  the  existing  stock  of  architectural 
criticism,  but  also  to  increase  the  practical  worth  of  that  stock, 
hy  rendering  more  definite  than  heretofore  its  real  extent  and 

3'  ^ification.     On  our  way,  we  hope  to  justify  the  Greek  and 
orthem  GK)thic  architects,  and  shall,  in  part,  excuse  those  of 

*  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Raskin  speaking  in 
terms  of  unmixed  wrath  against  Mr.  Pugin.  We  sympathise  quite 
is  little  as  be  does  with  that  gentleman's  rapturous  visions  of  the 
ideal  temple,  where  the  '  albs  hang  in  the  oaken  ambries,  and  the 

*  cope  chests  are  filled  with  orphrejed  baudekins ;  and  pix,  and  pax, 

*  and  chrismatory  are  there,  and  thurible  and  cross!'  &c.  &c. ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Pugin  has  been  long,  diligently,  and  not  without 
success,  calling  for  the  introduction  into  architectural  practice  of 
■ome  of  the  very  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Ruskin  lays  most  stress. 
la  which  case,  this  precursorship  might  be  considered  as  constituting 
i  claim  to  more  merciful  treatment 
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the  Renaissance  from  some  of  the  oyerwhdming  charges  which 
Mr.  Buskin  has  brought  against  them;  and  we  trust  that, 
before  we  conclude,  our  readers  may  have  arrived  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  a  principle  of  great  practical  importance,  as  well 
to  the  production  of  works  of  architectural  art  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  right  judgment  concerning  them.  We  cannot,  however, 
claim  priority,  even  for  the  statement,  much  less  for  the  per- 
ception of  this  principle :  could  we  have  done  so,  we  should  not 
have  entertained  our  present  bold  conviction  of  its  value.  Its 
workings  must  have  been  felt  by  most  persons  as  constituting  a 
great  part  of  the  delight  which  they  have  received  from  architec- 
ture; and  its  existence  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged,  or 
assumed,  in  architectural  criticism,  though  nearly  always  with  a 
strange  misappreciation  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  ope- 
rations. F.  Kugler,  in  his  ^  Handbuch  der  Kunstgeschichte '  (a 
book  which  ought  to  be  translated  into  English),  and  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  his  *  History  of  Architecture,'  have  shown  clear  appre- 
hensions of  the  source  of  architectural  expression  in  a  few  bf  the 
details  of  Greek  temple  architecture :  and  some  of  the  curious 
methods  by  which  the  Northern  Gothic  obtains  the  effect  of  as- 
cendant energy,  are  become  matters  of  ordinary  criticism.  The 
merit  we  mean  to  claim,  is  simply  that  of  having  shown,  in  some- 
thing like  its  true  breadth  and  depth,  the  working  of  a  law, 
which  is  so  paramount  and  universsu,  as  almost  always  to  have 
won  for  itself  a  dim  recognition,  even  from  critics  whose 
theories  have  tended  to  persuade  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
overlook  its  existence. 

To  begin  chronologically  with  Egypt :  the  effect  of  enormous 
massiveness,  and  of  everlasting  stability,  is  what  first  strikes, 
and  to  the  last  chiefly  impresses,  the  beholder  of  her  archi- 
tectural forms.  Massiveness  in  excess  would  necessarily  cha- 
racterise the  original  works  of  unpractised  and  unscientific 
builders  in  stone.  It  must  be  some  time  before  the  greatest 
length,  with  the  least  thickness  of  shaft  and  lintel,  consistent 
with  security,  could  be  experimentally  ascertained.  The  first 
builders  would  keep  well  on  the  safe  side;  and  the  unsought 
result,  under  almost  any  condition  of  construction,  would  be 
a  high  degree  of  that  expression  which  distinguishes  Egyptian 
architecture  above  every  other  style.  Indian  cavern  architec- 
ture, and  early  Doric,  for  example,  exhibit  this  superfluons 
massiveness ;  so  that  a  careless  observer  would  be  likely  enough 
to  describe  them  as  having  an  Egyptian  look:  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  wide  difference  in  the  way  in  which  this  fact  of  super- 
fluous massiveness  and  its  expression  were  dealt  with  by  the 
three  kinds  of  architects.     The  Egyptian  designer  was  pre- 
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pared,  by  his  national  culture,  to  be  pleased,  not  only  with  the 
reality,  but  also  with  the  ostentation  of  a  capacity  in  his  work 
for  endless  duration;  and  his  associations  and  sympathy  with 
ideas  of  material  power  must  have  found  simple  and  lively  echoes 
in  the  ponderous  bulks  of  his  ealrliest  monuments.  He  would 
retain  and  seek  to  increase  the  expression  which  thus,  in  all 
probability,  at  first  arose  from  defective  science.  It  is  true  that 
he  may,  from  the  beginning,  have  foreseen,  with  '  the  prophetic 
*  eye '  of  the  artist,  the  visual  effects  of  building  with  blocks, 
and  in  forms  of  excessive  maasiveness ;  but  whether  he  did  so 
or  not  is  a  question  which  it  would  scarcely  concern  us  to 
determine,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so ;  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  information,  we  prefer  the  simpler  and  more  probable 
belief.  The  Doric  architect,  prepared  by  a  different  and  better 
culture  to  receive  delight  from  ideas  of  correspondence  and 
moderation,  would  hasten  to  rid  his  architectural  forms  of  every 
species  of  excess,  and  by  economical  management  and  a  due  ex- 
perience of  his  stone  material,  he  would  find  himself  able  to 
recur  nearly  to  the  proportions  of  the  earlier  wooden  edifice, 
which  he  idways  remembered  as  his  model,  and  of  which  the 
natural  forms  must  have  been  far  more  congenial  to  his  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling  than  those  of  its  first  transcript  in 
marble.  The  Indian  excavator  was  totally  regardless  of  true 
architectural  unity  and  expression:  finding  his  shafts  more 
massive  than  needful,  but  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  being 
without  motive  to  reduce  them  to  the  limits  of  necessity,  he 
spoilt  their  naturally  fine  expression  by  reducing  their  power 
without  proportiouably  diminishing  their  general  bulk,  carving 
them  into  merely  arbitrary,  or,  perhaps,  symbolical  forms.  He 
was  not,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  an  architect  at  all ;  and 
we  have  no  further  business  with  him,  or  with  any  of  his  class, 
of  Mexico,  Persepolis,  China,  or  elsewhere,  now  that  we  have 
mentioned  him  and  them  as  examples  of  what  true  architects 
are  not 

The  Egyptian  builder  had  open  to  him  two  ways  of  increasing 
his  favourite  architectural  expression  of  material  power  and  dura- 
tion ;  of  which  the  first  and  most  obvious  would  be  to  increase 
the  actual  masses  of  his  work,  even  beyond  their  original  excess. 
When  we  look  on  the  vast  bulks  of  architrave  and  cornice,  and 
on  the  low-roofed  spaces  beneath,  crammed  with  stunted  co- 
lumns, set,  like  squares  of  infantry,  almost  as  thick  as  they  can 
stand,  wc  cannot  doubt  that  this  source  of  effect,  in  the  simple 
reahty,  was  abundantly  employed.  But  a  much  more  effective 
and  properly  artistical  method  of  attaining  the  desired  object 
was  discovered  by  adding,  to  mere  mass,  architecturally  expres- 
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sive  forms.  The  form  of  the  pyramid,  reiterated  and  enforced 
with  extraordinary  labour  and  ingenuity,  conferred  an  ostenta- 
tion of  permanence  wherever  it  occurred ;  and  the  sentiment  <rf 
power  was  vastly  increased  by  the  addition  to  gross  bulk,  of 
outlines  indicative  of  weight, -=— suffered,  or  violently  resisted. 

And  first,  of  the  pyramidal  form,  which  was  everywhere 
repeated,  and  which,  in  its  boast  of  stability,  seemed  to  defy  the 
earthquake  itself.     The  simple  pyramid,  though  this  assertion 
may  sound  paradoxical,  affords  but  a  weak  expression  of  pyra- 
midal form,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  as  much  the 
leading  feature  of  Egyptian  architecture,  as  the  pedimented 
porch  is  of  Greek,  or  the  spire  of  Northern  Gothic,  —  namely, 
the  vast  double-towered  Propylon.     It  has  been  shown  by  a 
contemporary  Review,  in  an  essay  to  which  Mr.  Buskin  himself 
directs  attention,  that,  in  this  feature,  the  pyramidal  form  is 
emphasised  by  various  and  co-operating  devices  of  multiplication 
and  contrast     We  may  follow  the  design  of  this  edifice  from 
its  first  formal  type,  in  the  pure  pyramid,  by  steps,  each  one  of 
which  is  a  means  of  rendering  the  pyramidal  outline  more  im- 
pressive to  the  imagination.     The  pyramid  is  first  truncated; 
then,  and  without  de8tro3ring  the  integrity  of  its  effect,  it  is 
divided  into  two  secondaiy  pyramidal  masses,  by  an  opening 
over  the  central  doorway :  the  posts  and  lintels  of  this  doorway 
rise  from  the  inclined  face  of  the  wall,  until  they  reach,   or 
nearly  reach,  a  perpendicular  position,  the  sides  of  the  aperture 
being  parallel,  and  not  conveigent,  as  in  the  Grreek  entrances. 
On  either  side  of  this  central  doorway,  which,  by  its  upper  pro- 
jection   and  parallelism,   throws  the  sloping  walls   into  most 
effective  contrast,  there  are  commonly  cavities  like  blank  door- 
ways, or  merely  long  channels,  incised  perpendicularly  in  the 
pyramidal  mass.     These  channels  appear  to  have  received  per- 
pendicular flag-staves,  which  rose  above  the  top  of  the  edifice, 
and  acted,  together  with  the  cavities,  in  which  their  lower  ends 
were  hidden,  as  additional  gauges  of,  and  foils  to,  the  slant  of  the 
wall.    A  cornice  of  the  Propylon,  always  consisting  of  the  hollow 
and  impending  moulding,  called  the  ^  cavetto,'  crowns  the  pyra- 
midal towers,  and  strikingly  increases  their  general  expression  by 
a  partial  and  comparatively  insignificant  violation  of  it.     The 
angles  of  the  building,  where  of  course  the  pyramidal  form  is 
chiefly  apparent  to  the  eye,  are  strongly  marked  by  a  great  roll 
moulding.      Such    are  the  main  elements  of  an  architectural 
effect,  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple  and  so  powerful 
that  a  child,  if  he  has  once  beheld  it  in  one  of  Boberts's  sketches, 
or,  less  perfectly,  in  the  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  can  never  forget  it, 
though  he  might  all  his  life  be  unable  to  account  for  it.     The 
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same  or  siinilar  meane  were  adopted  for  directing  the  eye  to  the 
pyramidal  form  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Egyptian  temple.  The 
outer  wallsy  —  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  must  have 
been  at  a  CTeat  expense  of  constructional  convenience^  —  were 
eometimee  inclined  for  pyramidal  effect ;  they  also  received  the 
peculiar  impending  cornice,  and  revealed,  between  their  sloping 
sides,  the  vertical  colonnade.  A  further  contrast  was  brought  out 
between  the  masonry,  always  and  ostentatiously  of  a  stupendous 
thickness,  and  the  abundance  of  sculpture  in  extremely  shallow 
relief;  while,  finally,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  and  as  the 
liveliest  foil  to  the  low-spreading  and  eternal  bulk  of  the  Tem- 
ple-palace, rose  the  airy  obelisk. 

The  presence  of  weight,  besides  suggesting  itself  significantly 
in  the  prevalence  of  shelving  masonry,  was  unmistakably  an«- 
Dounced  in  the  forms  of  columns,  as  well  as  in  their  supeiv 
abundance.  Where  the  Greek,  who  wished  to  express  a  widely 
different  notion,  carved  his  shaft  into  hollow  channels  or  flutes, 
the  Egyptian  frequently  carved  upon  his  a  somewhat  similar 
decoration,  but  convex.  The  shafts,  near  the  base,  often  exhi- 
bited a  bulge,  strongly  indicative  of  sufferance  firom  pressure ; 
and  the  capitals,  by  a  very  ingenious  formation,  were  made  to 
denote  violent  resistance  to  superincumbent  weight.  Mr.  Gwilt 
says,  ^  The  use  of  the  palm  leaf  in  this  situation  (i.  e.  in  the 
'  capitals  of  the  columns)  may  have  been  derived  from  a  popular 
'  notion  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Symposiac  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.), 

*  that  the  palm  tree  rose  under  any  weight  that  was  placed  upon 

*  it,  and  even  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pressure  it  ex- 

*  perienced.  This  supposed  peculiarity  is  also  mentioned  by 
'  Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  iiL  cap.  6.).'  The  same  kind  of  unconscious 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  views  we  are  taking,  is  borne  in 
another  place  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  who,  not  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  their  architecture,  complains  that  ^  Solidity  is  abused  in  the 

*  works  of  the  Egyptians ; '  and  that '  the  means  employed  seem 
'  always  greater  than  the  ends.' 

Three  times  our  space  would  scarcely  sufiice  for  explaining 
the  means  employed  in  securing  the  remarkable  character  of 
Egyptian  architecture;  but  in  this,  and  throughout  our  ex- 
amination of  the  series  of  great  architectural  styles,  we  must  be 
contented  with  distinctly  pointing  out  the  principle  on  which 
their  several  details  must  be  observed  and  judged. 

We  come  now  to  the  Greek  architecture,  in  defence  of  which 
we  have  engaged  to  break  a  lance  with  the  author  of  the 
^  Stones  of  Venice.'  Mr.  Kuskin  tells  us  that  the  two  virtues 
of  architecture  which  we  can  justly  weigh  are,  its  *  strength,  or 
'  good  construction,  and  its  beauty,  or  good  decoration.'    He 
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allows  tbat  tbere  is  a  third  virtue,  which  he  calls  *  expresaonal 

<  character;'  but  he  seems  to  meaii  by  this  phrase  much  less 
than  we  think  ought  to  be  meant  by  it.  ^  It  is  not,'  he  says, 
'  possible  to  make  expresrional  chiuticter  any  fair  criterion  of 
'  excellence  in  buildings.  It  is  evident  that  we  can  establish  no 
'  general  laws  concerning  it.  •  First,  because  it  is  not  a  virtue 
'  required  in  all  buildings.  •  •  •  .  Secondly,  be<^u8e  there  are 
^  countless  methods  of  expression,  some  conventional,  some 
'  natural  •  .  •  •  The  choice  of  conventional  methods  depends 
^  on  circumstances  out  of  calculation,  and  that  of  natural  me- 
^  thods  on  sensations  out  of  control.'  Mr.  Buskin  '  leaves, 
^  therefore,  the  expression  of  buildings  for  incidental  notice 
^  only,'  and  in  doing  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  does  what  al- 
most amounts  to  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  the  play.  He  gives  us 
no  room  to  hope  that  the  details,  which  we  understand  as  being 
means  of  architectural  expression,  will  have  justice  done  to  them 
in  his  second  volume,  under  the  head  of  *  Decoration,'  or  *  Oma- 
^  ment.'  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  many  of  these  details,  though  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  most  of  them  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Of  those 
that  are  recognised,  the  greater  number  are  thrown  into  one  or 
other  of  the  two  categories  of  construction  and  ornament,  which 
are  assumed  to  include  all  possible  architectural  elements.  Now 
every  one  knows  what  the  word  ^  construction '  means,  and  there 
is  no  mistaking  what  Air.  Buskin  means  by  the  word  ^oma- 
^  ment.'  He  divides  ornament  into  *  noble'  and  ^iCToble.' 
Ignoble  ornament  is  imitative  of  man's  work,  as  *  I.  Instru- 

<  ments  of  art,  agriculture  and  war,  armour,  and  dress :  II. 

*  Drapery :  HI.  Shipping :  IV.  Architecture  itself.'  Noble 
ornament  is  ^  imitation  of  God's  work,'  of  which  the  examples 
given  as  fitted  for  architectural  adoption  are  too  numerous  for 
us  to  quote.  If,  then,  Mr.  Buskin  adheres  faithfully  to  these 
first  principles — and  throughout  the  first  volume  of  *  The  Stones 

*  of  Venice,'  he  has  done  so,  —  it  is  pretty  clear  what  ought  to  be 
lus  opinion  of  styles  like  the  Egyptian  and  the  Greek,  in  which 
construction  is  often,  and  decoration  always,  subordinated  U) 
an  expression  —  the  basis  of  their  unity  -^  of  which  he  takes  no 
cognisance.  Let  the  reader  recall  for  a  moment  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  its  main  features,  which  we  have  just  enumerated 
and  described.  They  certainly  make  a  very  poor  figure  as 
examples  of  either  of  Mr.  Buskin's  *  virtues  of  architecture.' 
Most  of  them  are  caricatures  and  exaggerations  of  mere  *  good 

*  construction ; '  and  some  of  them,  as  the  sloping  walls  and 
impending  cornices,  are  absolute  contradictions  of  it :  nor  are 
any  of  these  features  very  striking  examples  of  *  man's  delight 
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*  in  God*s  work.'  Nor  do  they  answer  at  all  to  Mr.  Buskin's 
views  of  ' expressional  character;'  for  they  are  thoroughly 
amenable  to  a  general  law,  and  are  not  at  all  dependent  on 
'  circumstances  out  of  calculation/  or  on  ^  sensations  out  of  con- 
*trol.'  Egyptian  architecture  is,  therefore,  put  aside  with  a 
passbg  compliment,  which,  however,  it  can  scarcely  deserve,  on 
Mr.  Raskin's  principles.  The  Greek  style  is  treated  with  more 
respect;  though  its  ^decorative'  system  comes  in  for  several 
brief,  but  vigorous  attacks.  Upon  examination,  it  seems  to  us 
that  all  Mr.  Kuskin's  charges  amount  to  this :  the  details  of  Greek 
architecture  are  not  what  they  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  be.  In 
matter  of  construction,  certain  minor  features,  as  the  fluting  of 
the  shaft,  are  condemned  for  being  constructively  bad,  this  being, 
as  with  the  slope  of  the  Egyptian  wall,  precisely  a  part  of  theur 
merit,  as  vehicles  of  contrastive  expression.  And,  as  regards 
'  decoration '  in  Mr.  Buskin's  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no 
each  thing  in  good  Greek  architecture,  if  we  except  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  frieze  and  pediment,  which  should  always  be  re- 

ded  apart  from  the  architecture ; — for  we  quite  agree  in  Mr. 
kin's  doctrine,  that  *  No  perfect  piece  either  of  painting  or 

*  sculpture,  is  an  architectunJ  ornament  at  all,  except  in  that 
^  vague  sense  in  which  any  thing  beautiful  may  be  said  to  oma- 
*ment  the    place   it  is  in.'     The  Corinthian  order,  in  which 

*  decoration,'  as  Mr.  Buskin  understands  it,  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance, is  not  properly  a  Greek  order  at  all.     In  the  famous 

*  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,'  we  certainly  find  the  germ 
which  was  afterwards  developed  by  the  Greeks,  working  under 
Boman  masters,  into  the  order  of  temple  architecture,  called  the 
'Corinthian;'  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  germ  took  life 
amidst  unmistakable  signs  of  architectural  degeneration,  the 
edifice  in  question,  for  example,  being  a  secular  monument,  con- 
sisting of  a  mock  temple,  mounted  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  itself 
officiating  as  a  pedestal  for  the  prize  tripod. 

Every  detail  of  pure  Greek  architecture  is  actively  engaged 
m  announcing  the  facts  of  the  upbearing  power,  and  the  bur- 
den which  is  upborne,  and  in  expressing  a  just  balance  of  the 
two  forces.  Tne  antithetical  comparison  which  is  often  made, 
between  the  *verticality'  of  the  Pointed,  and  the  *  horizon tality' 
of  the  Greek  style,  is  quite  without  foundation.  If  this  relation- 
ship exists  any  where,  it  is  between  the  Pointed  and  the  Egypt- 
ian architectures.  In  the  Doric,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
Ionic  style,  the  aspiring  Gothic  and  the  low  and  heavy  Egyptian 
expressions  are  perfectly  combined ;  the  first  expression  breath- 
ing from  every  curve  and  cut  of  shaft  and  capital, — the  latter 
showing  itself,  with  surprising  variety  and  power,  in  all  the 
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features  of  the  entablature,  in  the  dead  unbroken  mass  of  the 
architrave,  in  the  irieze,  with  its  hanging  row  of  triglyphs  and 
guttss,  in  the  impending  oorona  of  the  cornice,  and,  finally,  in 
the  low,  pyramidal  pediment.  We  have  no  room  to  enter  upon 
the  veiy  interesting  and  artistical  manner  in  which  these  active 
and  balanced  expressions  of  columns  and  entablature,  and  the 
contrasting  passive  expression  of  the  walls,  antsB,  and  wall-cor- 
nices are  wrought  out.  But  we  cannot  pass  over,  without  remaik- 
ing  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  right  architectural  efiect, 
such  details  as  seem  more  especially  to  come  under  Mr.  Buskin's 
charges  of  bein^  nothing  more  nor  less  than  simply  bad  con- 
struction, or  bad  decoration.  However,  since  these  charges  are 
made  without  any  systematic  attack  upon  Greek  ai*chitectuie, 
and  occur  chiefly  as  occasional  foils  to  the  asserted  perfection  of 
Italian  Gothic,  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  systematically :  we 
must  take  one  or  two  of  them  at  random,  as  they  come. 

*  Beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  a  very  low  one,  man  cannot  ad- 
vance in  the  invention  of  beauty  without  directly  imitating  natural 
form  :  thus,  in  the  Doric  temple,  the  triglyph  and  cornice  are  un- 
imitative,  or  imitative  only  of  artificial  cuttings  of  wood.  No  one 
would  call  these  members  beautiful ;  their  influence  over  us  is  in 
their  severity  and  simplicity.  The  fluting  of  the  column,  which  I 
doubt  not  was  the  Greek  symbol  for  the  bark  of  a  tree,  was  imitative 
in  its  origin,  and  feebly  resembled  many  caniliculated  organic  struc- 
tures. Beauty  is  instantly  felt  in  it ;  but  of  a  low  order.  The  de- 
coration proper  was  sought  in  the  forms  of  organic  life,  and  those 
chiefly  human.  Again,  the  Doric  capital  was  unimitative ;  but  all 
the  beauty  it  had  was  dependent  on  the  precision  of  its  ovolo,  a 
natural  curve  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  Ionic  capital, 
(to  my  mind,  as  an  architecture  invention,  exceedingly  base,)  never- 
theless depended  for  all  the  beauty  it  had,  on  its  adoption  of  a  spiral 
line,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  that  characterise  the  inferior 
orders  of  animal  organism  and  habitation.  Further  progress  could 
not  be  made  without  a  direct  imitation  of  the  acanthus  leaf.'  (Seven 
Lamps,  p.  95.) 

Concerning  the  ornament  commonly  known  as  the  Greek 
Fret  or  Guilloche,  and  the  Egg  and  Dart  moulding,  Mr.  Buskin 
writes,  in  the  same  work,  p.  97.,  as  follows :  — 

*  It  so  happens,  that  in  the  crystals  of  bismuth,  formed  by  the  un- 
agitated  cooling  of  the  melted  metal,  there  occurs  a  natural  resem- 
blance of  it  (the  Fret)  almost  perfect.  But  crystab  of  bismuth  not 
only  are  of  unusual  occurrence  in  every  day  life,  but  their  form  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  unique  among  metals  ;  and  not  only  unique,  but  only 
attainable  by  an  artificial  process,  the  metal  itself  never  being  found 
pure.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  substance  or  arrangement  which 
presents  a  resemblance  to  this  Greek  ornament ....  on  this  groundy 
theny  I  allege  the  ornament  to  be  ugly  ;  or  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
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wordy  monstrous ;  differing  from  anything  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  admire :  and  I  think  an  uncarved  fillet  or  plinth,  infinitely 
preferable  to  one  covered  with  this  vile  concatenation  of  straight  lines.. 
....  Often  in  association  with  this  horrible  design,  we  find,  in 
Greek  works,  one  which  is  as  beautiful  as  this  is  painful —  that  Egg 
and  Dart  moulding,  whose  perfection  in  its  place  and  way  has  never 
been  surpassed.  And  why  is  this?  Simply  because  the  form  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  composed  is  one,  not  only  familiar  to  us  in  the 
mft-honsing  of  the  bird's  nest,  but  happens  to  be  that  of  nearly  every 
pebble  that  rolls  and  murmurs  under  the  surf  of  the  sea  in  all  its 
endless  shore.' 

In  *The  Stones  of  Venice,'  p.  305.,  we  find  the  following  notices 
of  tins  same  Egg  and  Dart,  and  of  the  Honeysuckle  ornament ; 
firom  which  it  appears  that  a  couple  of  years*  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  has  only  ended  in  a  more  intense  expression 
of  Mr.  Buskin's  ill  opinion  of  Greek  ornament. 

*  The  Greek  Egg  and  Arrow  cornice,  is  a  nonsense  cornice  ;  very 
noble  in  its  lines,  but  utterly  absurd  in  meaning.  Arrows  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  eggs  (at  least  since  Leda's  time),  neither  are  the 
so-call^  arrows  like  arrows,  nor  the  eggs  like  eggs,  nor  the  honey- 
suckles like  honeysuckles ;  they  are  ail  conventionalised  into  a 
monotonous  successiveness  of  nothing, — ^pleasant  to  the  eye,  useless  to 
the  thought.' 

We  might  quote  more  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  these  pass- 
ages are  sufiScient  as  samples  of  the  rest.  It  will  at  once  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Buskin  criticises  the  details  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, as  if  they  were  not  architecture ;  as  if  they  might  be 
plucked  from  the  building,  like  flowers  from  the  stalk,  without 
any  loss  of  significance.  Now  we  will  go  the  full  length  with 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  denying  merit  to  these  details  considered  as 
detached^  or  detachable  decorations ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  are  not  decorations  at  alL  The  influence 
of  triglyphs  does  not  depend  primarily  on  their  severity  and 
simplicity,  but  on  their  power,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  guttss 
beneath  them,  of  greatly  strengthening  the  idea  of  wei^t  in 
the  entablature,  by  the  addition  of  their  pendent  eflfect  to  the 
effect  of  simple  mass  in  the  bare  architrave  below  them,  and  of 
wipeTuion  in  the  cornice  above  them.  Conceal  the  lines  of 
tnglyphs  and  gutta,  in  the  print  of  a  JDoric  temple,  with  your 
paper  knife,  and  the  building  will  look  light-headed  at  once : 
that  is  to  say,  the  actively  expressed  power  of  support  in  the 
shafts  will  appear  to  be  in  painful  disproportion  to  the  burden 
carried  by  them.  Again,  we  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or 
any  other  *  caniliculated  organic  structure,'  is  the  last  thing  that 
any  one,  with  no  particular  theory  at  heart,  would  ever  think 
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of,  in  looking  at  a  fluted  shaft.  This  symbolism  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  flutes ;  but  the  beauty  which  continued  their 
use  and  made  it  invariable,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  allows,  is 
instantly  felt  in  it,  has  many  accounts  better  than  this  to  render 
of  itself.  The  business  of  the  shaft  is  to  support  weight ;  the 
aim  of  the  Greek  architect  was  to  make  it  express,  as  well  as 
perform,  that  business.  The  mind  instinctively  attributes  mo- 
tive and  ascendant  energy  to  a  series  of  vertically  convergent 
lines,  which  are  checked  before  reaching  their  focus.  This 
effect  is  much  increased  in  the  Doric  shaft  by  the  gentle  swell, 
or  entasis  which  accompanies  its  swift  taper ;  but  another,  and 
far  more  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  reason,  for  the 
flutbg  is  in  the  capacity  of  the  series  of  concave  surfaces  to 
express  an  active  resistance  against,  or  rather  a  denial  of,  any 
tendency  to  burst  and  crumble  beneath  the  super-imposed  burden. 
This  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  refinement ;  but  let  the  reader  com- 
pare the  fluted  Greek  with  the  smooth  *  Roman  Doric'  shaft, 
and  he  will  probably  acknowledge  that  a  certain  unpleasant 
effect  which  always  accompanies  the  last,  and  which  caused  the 
Greeks  invariably  to  flute  their  shafte,  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  such  suggestion  of  resisting  power.  That  which 
sounds  like  an  over-refinement  when  explained  to  the  under- 
standing, is  often  simple  enough  to  the  eye. 

The  fine  hyperbolic  curve,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
Doric  capitals,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Ruskin  affirms  that  all  its 
beauty  depends,  no  doubt  constitutes  one,  but  one  of  the  least 
essential,  of  the  elements  of  effect  in  that  member.  The  capital, 
the  point  of  conflict,  as  it  were,  between  the  opposed  powers  of 
weight  and  support,  is  the  most  interesting,  and  most  carefully 
elaborated  feature  of  Greek  architecture.  The  curve  in  question 
was  evidently  not  looked  upon  as  very  essential,  for  it  was 
sometimes  left  out  altogether,  and  replaced  by  a  straight  line  ;  but 
the  *  quirk,'  or  sudden  contraction  of  the  expanding  surface, 
whether  curved  or  straight,  just  before  it  reaches  the  ^abacus,'  and 
the  single  or  triple  channel,  which  cuts  through  the  fluting  into 
the  substance  of  the  shaft,  a  little  before  its  termination,  were 
never  omitted.  Neither  of  these  invariable  features  of  Greek 
Doric  will  bear  to  be  called  decoration,— even  bad  decoration, — 
in  Mn  Ruskin's  sense  of  the  word.  According  to  his  system, 
however,  they  fall  well  enough  under  the  head  of  *  bad  con- 
*  struction;'  for  each  of  them  is  a  positive  diminution  of  the 
actual  power  of  support  just  in  the  position  where  that  power  is 
most  demanded.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  fortncoming 
volume,  will  consent  to  do  justice  to  these,  and  to  several  Doric 
and  Ionic  details,  which  most  admirably  express  sufficient  abi- 
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lity  for  the  performance  of  their  work,  by  making  a  slight,  but 
obvious  sacrifice  of  force,  in  precisely  the  most  critical  posi- 
tions.* 

The  *  I5gg  and  Dart,'  the  *  Fret,'  and  certain  other  forms  that 
were  carved  or  painted  on  Greek  mouldings  and  fillets,  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  open  to  criticism  as  decoration;  understand- 
ing, for  the  present,  by  the  term,  what  Mr.  Buskin  always 
requires  us  to  understand  by  it, — imitation  of  natiural  or  arti- 
ficial objects  for  the  sake  of  an  intrinsic  beauty  supposed  to  be 
perceived  in  them.  We  fancy,  however,  that  these  details  are 
fully  defensible  on  the  foregoing  grounds.  The  Greek  mould- 
logs  are  very  few  and  very  simple,  and  have  in  their  forms  & 
reference  to  weight,  so  distinct,  that  it  is  universally  recognised 
in  practice ;  and  we  have  heard  it  acknowledged  in  terms,  not 
only  by  architects,  but  by  ordinary  plaster  cornice  manufacturers^. 
This  reference  to  weight,  suffered  and  resisted,  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  their  use  in  Greek  architecture.  F.  Kugler  has 
remarked  (we  believe  for  the  first  time),  that  each  moulding  has 
its  allotted  figure  carved  or  painted  upon  it,  and  that  this  figure 
is  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  best  fitted  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  moulding.  Thus  the  *  Egg  and  Dart'  is  so- 
constantly  appropriated  to  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
mouldings  as  to  have  conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  *  ovolo ; '  and 
its  utility  is  such  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  at  a  certain. 
Stance,  and  in  unfavourable  lights,  to  distinguish  the  ovolo 
from  the  *  cyma,'  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  were  it 
not  for  their  explanatory  carving  or  colouring.  No  one  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  figure  can  believe  that  its 
resemblance  to  any  natural  form  is  anything  more  than  an  acci- 
dent: indeed  the  great  body  of  critics  who  agree  in  Mr.  Buskin's 
mode  of  viewing  this  so*called  *  ornament,'  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  it  is  like ;  some  call  it '  egg 
*  and  dart;'  others,  *  egg  and  anchor ;'  others,  *egg  and  tongue;' 
others  even  deny  it  the  slight  decorative  merit  of  being  like  an 
^g,  afiirming  that  when  seen  with  its  original  paint,  context^ 
ind  at  a  proper  distance,  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
overlapping  leaf. 

*  We  were  lately  discassiDg  the  end  and  operation  of  these  and 
other  details,  with  a  sceptical  architect,  who  facetiously  suggested 
that  a  porter  ought  to  stand  upon  one  leg  if  he  wished  to  produce  an 
architectural  effect  under  his  burden.  We  answered,  and  we  fancy, 
partly  converted  our  opponent,  by  referring  him  to  the  Caryatides  of 
the  Pandrosium,  figures  which  actually  do  receive  the  whole  burden 
<tf  the  entablature  on  one  leg,  the  knee  of  the  other  being  bent  for- 
ward. 
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The  ^  vile  concatenation  of  straight  lines/  well  known  to  most 
of  our  readers  as  the  ^  Fret,'  is  the  figure  which  was  most  fre- 
quently painted  on  long,  flat,  and  narrow  bands,  intended  to 
act  merely  as  bounding  or  separating  members.  This  figure 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  others  which  were  less  frequently  em- 
ployed, served,  on  the  fillet  or  band,  exactly  the  same  purpose 
as  the  egg  and  dart  on  the  ovolo,  namely,  to  pronounce  and  to 
intensify  its  natural  effect  by  lines  which  multiplied  its  outlinei 
«nd  attracted  the  eye  to  it. 

Thus,  then,  we  fully  admit,  with  Mr.  Buskin,  that  the  Gbreek 
architects  were  remarkably  careless  of  faithful  imitation  of 
natural  objects.  Nay,  we  will  go  further,  and  assert  our  belief 
that  they  studiously  avoided  any  such  imitation ;  that,  if  they 
carved  or  painted  figures  something  like  eggs,  honeysuckles,  or 
«rrow-heads,  it  was  not  their  fault.  They  would  much  rather, 
we  believe,  have  made  the  figures  upon  the  mouldings,  bands, 
and  fillets  purely  abstract,  and  unlike  any  natural  objects  in  the 
world,  had  that  been  possible ;  because  any  degree  of  likeness  to 
such  objects  tended  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  spectator  from 
the  abstract  and  all-important  forms  of  the  architectural  memr 
bers  upon  which  those  figures  were  cut  or  painted. 

The  Greek  system  of  architectural  colouring  is  vehemently 
denounced  by  Mr.  Buskin,  and  upon  principles  which  we  should 
vainly  endeavour  to  answer,  if  we  assumed,  with  him,  that  colour 
was  employed  by  the  architects  for  its  own  sake,  and  not,  like 
other  so-called  *  decorations,'  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  and  adding  to  the  purely  formal  expression  of  the  members 
on  which  it  was  used.  Most  writers  have  looked  shy  upon  this 
subject  of  architectural  colouring.  It  seems  at  first  to  be  a 
violent  disturbance  of  certain  traditional  notions  of  *  simplicity,' 
*  purity,'  *  dassicality,'  (!)  and  other  vaguely  defined  qualities, 
which  have  always  been  attributed  to  Greek  art ;  but  one  or 
two  plain  considerations  will  be  enough  to  justify  our  perse- 
vering faith  in  the  almost  infallible  good  taste  of  the  Greeks. 
Architectural  painting,  with  us,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
expedient  for  making  brick,  or  some  other  cheap  material,  look 
like  stone ;  this  cause  of  unarchitectural  character  did  not  exist 
vnth  the  Greeks,  upon  whom  the  effect  of  a  stone  material 
could  no  more  have  been  disturbed  by  simple  colouring  than 
that  of  metal  material  is  disturbed  by  it  with  us.  Coatings  of 
paint,  laid  on  very  thickly,  and  sometimes  upon  a  substratom 
of  plaster,  served  the  important  end  of  hiding  the  joints  of  the 
masonry,  where  they  would  have  interfered  with  the  desired 
effect,  as  in  the  fluted  shafts,  of  which  the  ascendant  vigour 
would  have  suffered  a  serious  check  from  the  horizontal  janO" 
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tions  of  the  frostnu  Again,  the  unequal  weather^stuning  of 
stone^  though  pleasing  in  itself,  would  have  rendered  less 
obvions  the  far  more  significant  quality  of  expressive  archi- 
tectural form,  especially  in  the  lesser  details  of  mouldings,  tri<^ 
^Tphs,  &C.  Over  and  above  these  valuable  negative  services 
of  painting,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  important  positive  end 
obtained,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  colours  with  reference  to 
the  diiferent  architectural  expressions  of  the  details.  A  brilliant 
blue  and  a  dense  red  appear  to  have  been  the  predominant 
colours ;  and  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  what  assistance 
must  have  been  afforded  to  the  expression  which  we  have  traced 
in  several  details,  by  a  judicious  contrast  of  these  colours.  The 
aspiring  shaft,  with  a  bright  blue  fluting,  separated,  probably, 
by  red  fillets,  bore  up,  first,  the  plain  architrave  of  heavy  red; 
above  the  architrave  hung  a  row  of  triglyphs  and  guttse,  of  the 
same  colour ;  the  channels  of  the  triglyphs,  the  qpaoes  of  frieze 
between  them,  and  the  bands  and  plates,  from  which  the  upper 
and  lower  gutted  hung,  seem  to  nave  been  blue.  The  same 
principle,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the  indistinct 
remains  of  ancient  colouring,  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
detidls.  Where,  however,  the  colouring  had  no  direct  reference 
to  the  effects  of  weight  and  lightness,  but  was  used  only  to  give 
distinctness  to  forms  which  had  this  reference,  other  colours 
appear  to  have  been  used.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
this  curious  and  hitherto  ill-understood  subject  would  have 
IP^eat,  if  not  full  light  cast  upon  it,  by  a  careful  study  of  what 
18  known  concerning  it  with  reference  to  this  idea.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  said  enough  to  account  for  the  direct  violation, 
under  the  Greek  system,  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  rules  of  archi- 
tectural colouring: — *Let  it  be  visibly  independent  of  form* 

*  Never  paint  a  column  with  vertical  lines,  but  always  cross  it. 

*  Never  give  separate    mouldings    separate  colours ;   and  in 
^  sculptured  ornaments  do  not  paint  the  leaves  and  figures  (I 

*  cannot  help  the  Elgin  frieze)  of  one  colour,  and  their  ground 
'  of  another.' 

Had  we  space,  we  would  gladlv  undertake  to  justify,  upon 
the  foregoing  grounds,  every  detail  of  pure  Gh-eek  architecture, 
—even  the  *  exceedingly  base'  Ionic  capital.  As  it  is,  we 
must  close  our  notice  of  this  style  by  remarking,  that,  even  in 
the  somewhat  florid  Ionic  of  the  Erectheion,  and  the  pure 
(jreek  approximations  to  the  Corinthian  *  order,'  we  have 
iK)thingthat  professes  to  be  independent  decoration.'  Below 
the  volutes  of  the  Erectheion,  a  necking  of  simple  foliage,  in 
unobtrusive  relief,  beautifully  expresses  to  the  imagination  the 
sufficient  power  of  the  shsSt  where  its  diameter  is  smallest. 
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The  capitals  of  the  *  Monument  of  Lysicrates,'  and   of  the 

*  Tower  of  the  Winds,'  and  even  those  of  early  and  good 
Boman  Corinthian,  are  examples  more  or  less  licentious  of  the 
operation  of  the  some  idea ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Attic  spirit 
was  wholly  quenched,  that  *  decoration '  proper  made  its  appear- 
ance, claiming  the  chief  consideration  for  itself,  instead  of  work- 
ing as  a  servant  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  a  master. 

When  the  best  period*  of  an  art  is  over,  and  a  degenerated 
and  imitative  one  succeeds,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  latter 
should  exhibit  a  non-comprehension  of  some,   and   an   extra- 
vagant use  of  other  of  the  means  employed  to  affect  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  former  and  purer  time.     This  was  the  case  with 
Boman  architecture.     We  may  discover  in  it  a  lively  appreda- 
tion  of  the  expressional  effect  of  some  few  Greek  deUuls,  and  a 
tolerable  comprehension  of  the  source  of  that  effect ;  but  the 
Boman  architects  had  no  knowledge  or  feeling  of  the  severity 
with  which  the  various  elements  of  the  Greek  art  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  perfect  utterance,  by  the  whole,  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken,  more  or  less  plainly,  by  every  part.   Isolated 
details,   therefore,   acquired  an   independent  importance ;  the 
colonnade,  which  in  Greek  architecture  had  no  significance  with- 
out reference  to  the  supported  entablature,  was  raised,  as  it 
were,  for  admiration,  on  a  series  of  pedestals;  single  shafts  rose 
beneath  nothing  in  the  places  of  public  concourse ;  and  attempts, 
entirely  and  necessarily  abortive,  were  made  to  reconcile  and  liar- 
monise  certain  of  the  Greek  detmls  with  the  new  and  contra- 
dictory element  of  the  semicircular  arch.     Circular  form  was 
diligently  sought  for.     The  Doric  shaft  became  a  plain  cylin- 
der;  the  outlines  of  mouldings,  in  Greek  architecture  conic  sec- 
tions, became  segments  of  circles;  the  dome  rose  behind  the 
pediment,  the  horizontal  entablature  was  at  last  wholly  relin- 
qubhed,  and  the  arch  sprang  from  column  to  column,  bearing 
with  it  the  entablature  curved;  and  in  this  condition  of  impo- 
tence and  inconsistency  the  architecture  of  Pagan  Borne  was 
transplanted  to  Byzantium. 

The  early  Byzantines  made  a  bold  and  unmistakable  effort 
to  create  a  style  of  architecture,  in  which  the  semicircular 
arch  should  afford,  not  only  the  main  principle  of  construction, 
but  also  the  theme  of  the  expression.     In  Mr.  Hope's  words, 

*  Arches  rising  over   arches,   and   cupolas    over   cupolas,  we 

*  may  say,  that  all  which  in  the  temples  of  Athens  had  beea 

*  straight,  angular,  and  square,  in  the  churches  of  Constanti- 

*  nople  became  curved  and  rounded,  concave  within,  and  con- 

*  vex  without.'    In  this  attempt  to  obtain  expression  from  the 
arch,  there  was  necessarily  involved  a  change  that  seriously 
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impaired  the  beauty  of  every  building  in  which  it  was  made. 
The  object  of  the  circukr  arch  is  the  distributed  weight  of  the 
wall ;  just  as  the  object  of  the  column  is  the  entablature,  or  the 
wall  concentrated  upon  its  capital,  by  means  of  the  arch.  The 
Byzantines,  however,  made  the  arch  the  chief  object  to  the 
eye,  setting  little  importance  upon  the  chief  object  of  the  arch ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  an  unpleasant  sense  of  imperfect 
pnrpoee  is  experienced  by  the  beholder  of  most  of  the  edifices 
m  this  style.  A  great  resisting  power,  and  one  which  imme- 
diately declares  itself  as  such  to  the  eye,  is  constantly  and 
ostentatiously  displayed,  and  little  is  given  it  to  do.  The 
natural  upshot  of  this  system  was,  that  the  power,  wanting  its 
proper  object,  took  to  displaying  itself  in  fantastical  tricks,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  and  most  foolish  is  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  The  chief  boast  of  this  dome 
— that  it  looks  as  if  kept  from  falling  down  by  a  miracle,  ap- 
pearing thereby  to  justify  its  fabled  origin, — is,  as  Mr.  Buskin 
says,  its  chief  artistical  defect ;  this  defect  is  purchased  at  an 
immense  expense  of  constructional  convenience ;  and,  after  all^ 
the  wonder  is  but  a  lying  wonder;  for  that  which  the  uninitiated 
spectator  gapes  at,  as  a  vast  mass  of  legitimate  masonry,  unac- 
countably suspended  in  air,  is  a  structure  of  Bhodian  bricks 
and  pumice-stone,  possessing  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
supposed  force  of  gravitation,  and  exerting  a  lateral  thrust, 
which  is  met  by  a  vast  and  hidden  buttress-system.  This  spe- 
cies of  falsehood  attained  its  climax  in  the  dome  of  St.  Yitale, 
Bavenna,  which,  while  it  claims  credit  for  being  constructed  of 
stones,  put  together  upon  the  principle  of  the  all-prevalent 
ttch,  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of  grotto,  formed  by  a  coil  of  empty 
earthem  jars.  In  the  Somano-Byzantine,  or  Lombard  style, 
the  semicircular  arch  was  set  to  do  iis  right  work,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  it  then  acquired  its  true  expression,  which  was 
wholly  subordinated  to  that  of  the  wall :  but,  before  entering 
upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  drop  our  chronology, 
ind  follow  the  Byzantine  fancy  into  its  full  development  by  the 
Arab  architects. 

The  aimlessness  of  the  arch,  which  in  the  Byzantine  style 
was  an  occasional  blunder,  became  a  distinct  and  carefully  ful- 
filled intention  with  the  Moresque  architects,  who,  obeying 
what  seems  to  be  a  constant  condition  of  good  architectural 
expression,  namely,  that  it  shall  have  some  sJlusion  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  hit  upon  a  species  of  allusion  to  that  law,  which 
was  as  agreeable  to  the  vivid  and  exciteable  Arabian  tempera- 
ineot  as  it  would  have  been  painful  to  the  associations  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  ridiculous  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Greek.     The 
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miracle  of  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  became  the  common  nature 
of  the  Moresque  roofs.  Gravitation,  consolidated  by  the 
Egyptian,  adequately  opposed  by  the  Greek,  and  turned  into 
aspiration  by  the  Gt)thic  architect,  was  by  the  Arabian  boldlj 
and  simply  negatived.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  repeated  in  his 
buildings  without  end;  but  it  seldom  has,  or,  rather,  it  seldom 
appears  to  have,  any  work  to  do :  And  this  ostentatious  idleness 
in  a  powerful  means  of  support,  together  with  a  most  curious 
and  elaborate  system  of  real  or  apparent  lateral  thrusts,  by 
which  the  idea  of  gravitation  in  all  the  masses  is  hidden  or  con- 
fused to  the  eye,  is  the  grand  source  of  the  marvellous  effecta  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  of  rtie  Mosque  of  Cordova, — to  which,  as 
being  the  edifices  of  this  style  which  are  most  generally  known, 
we  refer  our  readers  for  examples  of  the  details  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  allude. 

We  cannot,  without  illustrations,  explain  to  the  general 
reader  many  of  the  most  striking  methods  by  which  the  Arabian 
architect  managed  to  contradict  the  idea  of  weight  in  his  masses, 
and  to  make  them  appear  to  hang  above  our  heads  like  summer 
douds.  We  shall  therefore  notice  only  a  few  and  well-known 
leading  features.  The  Byzantine  dome,  *  upon  pendentiyes,'  as 
we  have  seen,  exerts  no  perpendicular  pressure,  and  requires  no 
perpendicular  support.  AU  its  weight  is  met  by  lateral  and 
unseen,  or,  at  least,  unexpressed  resisting  forces ;  nevertheless, 
the  vastness  and  simplicity  of  its  form  is  such,  that  the  beholder 
is  led  at  once  to  infer  the  existence  of  such  forces.  In  the 
honey-comb  roofs  of  the  Alhambra  the  eye  is  diverted  from  the 
direction  of  the  weight  by  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  the 
pendent  form  into  which  the  roof  is  broken  up,  and  which 
really  do  hang  above  us  in  the  air;  as,  the  main  dome  pre- 
tends to  do,  being  enabled  principally  by  their  means  to 
practise  its  deception.  Arches  over  very  wide  apertures 
frequently  deny  their  true  character  by  precisely  the  same 
expedient;  they  are  broken  up  into  little  useless  arches,  or 
foliations,  which  entirely  destroy  the  natural  expression  of  the 
main  arch,  and  win  us,  in  some  sort,  to  believe  that  it  is  as 
free  from  burden  as  themselves.  Among  the  very  curious 
means  of  confusing  the  eye  as  to  the  work  done,  or  capable  of 
being  done,  by  the  wide  arch,  the  tinder  sur&ce,  as  we  find  on 
coming  beneath  it,  is  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  and  broad 
channel,  leaving  no  substantial  arch  at  all ;  the  true  working 
arch  being  higher  up,  and  altogether  unexpressed.  In  other 
cases,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  decorating  the  wall  imme- 
diately over  the  aperture  with  two  arches,  one  above  the  other, 
but  having  the  same  width,  and  springing  from  the  same  points. 
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In  this  case  one  at  least  of  the  arches  is  necessarily  and  ob- 
Turasly  nselessy  and  the  eye  does  not  readily  credit  either  of 
them  for  doin^  the  work.  The  broader  me  arch^  and  the 
heavier  the  burden  that  it  bears,  the  more  numerous  and  elabo- 
rate are  the  boasts  of  its  form  and  the  denials  of  its  office. 
When  the  arch  is  not  very  wide  its  outline  is  left  pure ;  but  in 
this  case  new  and  equally  curious  expedients  are  adopted  to 
conceal  from  the  eye  the  performance  of  its  mechanical  purpose. 
The  surface  of  the  wall,  above  colonnades  bearing  arcades!^ 
is  almost  invariably  divided  by  broad  perpendicukr  beams, 
which  rest  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  bv  horizontal 
beams  laid  on  the  tops  of  those  which  are  upright.  In  this 
case  only  a  small  rectangular  division  of  the  wall  remains  to  be 
borne  by  the  arch,  and  the  weight  even  of  this,  to  appearance^ 
is  thrown  off,  upon  the  upright  beams,  by  a  network  of  trans- 
verse bars.  The  upright  beam,  in  its  turn,  takes  upon  itself  to 
denv  its  dutv,  or,  at  least,  to  confuse  to  the  eye  the  inevitable 
exhibition  of  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  assuming,  with  the  help 
of  the  arch  abutting  on  each  side,  the  form  of  a  huge  pendent, 
the  end  of  which  is  carved  with  the  characteristic  honey-comb 
%nre,  and  meets  a  shaft  and  capital  of  dimensions  so  slight, 
that  they  seem  to  depend  from  rather  than  to  support  the 
masses  above  them.  The  arches  between  the  columns  never 
rest  upon  the  capitals,  but  almost  invariably  maintain  thdr 
position,  and  deceive  the  eye  as  to  the  direction  of  their  forces, 
by  abuttmg  upon  the  sides  of  the  upright  posts.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  universally  characteristic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  powerfully  effective  rule  of  Arab  architecture ;  and 
the  exception  to  it  is  even  more  striking,  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
spirit  of  the  style,  than  the  rule  itself.  When  the  arch  rests 
dh*ectly  on  the  column,  its  terminations,  instead  of  turning  out- 
wards, as  they  iisually  do,  to  meet  the  upright  beams,  are  turned 
inwards,  forming  the  characteristic  *  horse-shoe'  arch,  and  throw- 
ing the  line  of  the  arch,  along  which  the  eye  travels,  considerably 
beyond  the  capital,  into  vacuity,  the  actual  working  arch  ceasing 
considerably  within  the  ostensible  terminations,  and  abutting 
directly,  but  unexpressed,  upon  the  capital.  Wherever  a  single 
•rchway  pierces  a  plain  wall,  it  is  framed  in  a  broad  rectangiuBur 
mass  of  fretwork,  which,  not  alone  by  the  transverse  direction 
of  its  lines,  as  explained  above,  but  also  by  the  simple  occurs 
rence  of  so  large  a  surface  of  light  ornament  add^  in  that 
peculiar  position,  diverts  the  eye  from  the  direction,  and  almost 
from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  forces,  which  the  arch  in 
i«ality  resists.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  this  peculiar  fretwork  of 
transverse  lines  seldom  occurs,  except  where  it  has  to  practise 
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this  deception  upon  the  eye,  but  that  there  it  is  ahnost  invariably 
present  In  the  kbyrinthine  aisles  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova, 
the  most  remarkable  of  many  expedients  for  obtaining  the 
desired  negation  of  supported  mass,  is  an  endless  multiplication 
of  totally  useless  arches,  springing,  like  trelliswork,  from  post 
to  post,  in  the  closest  and  most  curiously  deceptive  association 
with  those  which  actually  support  and  constitute  the  vaulted 
roof.  In  this  building,  which  is  one  of  the  eai;liest  specimens 
of  true  Moresque  architecture,  and  in  the  Alhambra,  which  is 
about  the  latest,  one  and  the  same  artistical  purpose  prevails; 
and  the  few  instances  which  have  now  been  given  of  its  opera- 
tion are  enough,  we  conceive,  to  enable  the  student  to  trace  it 
as  the  main  secret  of  expression  every  where  throughout  the 
details  of  this  remarkable  and,  as  yet,  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
style, — a  style  to  which  Mr.  Kuskin  does  not  attribute  too 
much  importance,  when  he  says,  *  The  lava  stream  of  the  Arab, 

*  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  flow,  warmed  the  whole  of  the 

*  northern  air ;  and  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  is  the 

*  history  of  the  refinement  and  spiritualisation  of  northern  work 

*  under  its  influence.'  (Stones  of  Venice,  p.  19.) 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Romano-Byzantine,  or,  as  it  Is 
commonly  called,  the  Lombard  style,  our  *  Norman'  being  one  of  its 
varieties.     Mr.  Hope  remarks  that,  *  In  Lombard  buildings,  the 

*  whole  of  the  strength  requisite  for  support  and  resistance  is  sought 

*  in  the  general  thickness  of  the  wall.'  This  power  of  the  wall 
constitutes  the  theme  of  the  Lombard  system  of  expression.  The 
most  common  and  peculiar  decoration  of  the  Lombard  style  is  a 
sort  of  recessed  panelling,  produced,  as  it  seems  to  the  eye,  by 
removing  a  certain  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  leaving  a  band  of 
the  original  thickness,  which  follows  the  outlines  of  the  walls, 
and  surrounds  the  recessed  spaces.  This  recessed  space  is  seldom 
allowed  to  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  eyes  resting  upon  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  raised  surfaces.  If  the  front  or  flank  of 
the  building  is  too  large  to  be  thoroughly  taken  in  at  once,  its 
surface  is  divided  up  by  strips  of  wall,  dropped  from  the  upper 
projecting  surfaces,  or  *  wall  plates ; '  or  sometimes  sent  across 
from  the  perpendicular  strips  at  the  angles.  These  bands  are  of 
little  —  often  of  no  use  to  the  wall :  the  true  buttress  form  is 
carefully  avoided  in  them ;  but  they  powerfully  aid  the  Lom- 
bard expression,  by  beginning,  as  the  like  Greek  architecture 
began,  with  a  delicate,  but  decided  assertion  of  a  superabund- 
ance of  the  kind  of  power  to  be  displayed.     The  office  of  these 

*  wall  plates '  is  greatly  assisted  by  their  reception  of  a  degree  of 
enrichment  greater  than  that  which  is  conferred  upon  the  prm- 
cipal  recessed  surfaces.     This  enrichment,  which  consists  in  its 
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most  frequent  and  most  efficient  form,  of  a  series  of  simple  arch- 
heads  or  *  scollops,*  impresses  on  the  eye  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  the  raised  wall-plate,  and  is  therefore  *  decoration ' 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Greek  fret  or  egg-and-dart  is 
decoration.  These  recessions  of  the  general  surface  of  the  wall 
are  seldom  limited  to  one  degree:  the  recessed  face  recedes 
ag^  behind  a  series  of  shallow  arcades  ;  and  yet  again,  arcade 
within  arcade ;  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  edifices  there  are  often 
actual  galleries  practised  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Apertures  are  turned  to  account  with  great  skill ;  the  chamfer 
or  bevel  of  those  which  are  to  give  light  —  contrary  to  the 
method  which  would  be  dictated  by  mere  utility  —  is  often 
chiefly  external,  and  its  depth  is  commonly  marked,  and  even 
exaggerated,  to  the  eye,  by  a  perspective  of  elaborately  carved 
mouldings,  one  behind  the  other.  Lombard  doorways  of  large 
dimensions  are  often  approached  by  an  advanced  porch ;  and  we 
do  not  perceive,  on  entering,  where  the  porch  ends  and  the  wall 
begins :  thus  the  eye  is  saved  from  the  disappointment  it  might 
si^er,  upon  perceiving  that  the  wall-decoration  had  indicated  an 
amount  of  thickness  which  the  wall,  however  solid,  must  have  failed 
to  realise.  The  devices  employed,  on  this  feature,  for  augmenting 
the  importance  of  the  wall,  are  various  and  highly  interesting ; 
but  they  are  too  numerous,  and  require  too  much  technical  ex- 
planation to  be  described  here.  There  is  one,  however,  of  the 
most  common  and  effective  of  these  methods  which  we  must  not 
pass  over.  When  there  is  no  porch,  a  great  part  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  traversed  and  forced  into  notice  by  the  shafted 
and  moulded  arch  ;  but,  before  the  wall  is  pierced,  this  cham- 
fered approach  stops,  and  is  made  to  include  a  portion  of  plain 
wall,  with  an  aperture,  of  which  the  head  is  horizontal,  and  the 
jambs  plain,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  Thus^ 
there  is  a  series  of  deep  recessions  from  the  outer  wall  surface, 
which,  when  they  terminate,  leave  a  further  thickness  to  be 
traversed  by  the  true  aperture,  the  rectangular  cutting  of  which 
leaves  the  remaining  tnickness,  when  the  spectator  is  not  abso- 
lutely within  the  doorway,  to  be  measured  by  his  ima^nation. 

The  outlines  of  apertures  are  most  appropriate.  lOoorways 
and  arcades  always  adopt  the  semicircular  arch ;  and  the  most 
characteristic  form  of  the  Lombard  window  is  the  perfect  circle, 
exhibiting  the  principle  of  the  arch,  of  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  proper  object  is  the  wall,  in  its  fullest  development.  The 
rosette  window  is  the  invention  and  most  striking  feature  of 
Lombard  architecture ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagme  a  more 
admirable  means  of  giving  effect  and  artistic  importance  to  the 
wall  than  the  presence,  in  every  principal  facade,  of  the  great 
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drcular  window,  reyealiog  hy  its  deep  and  decorated  chamfier 
the  vast  power  to  which,  by  its  form,  it  expresses  an  infinite 
power  of  resistance.  The  filling  up  of  this  window,  when  it  is 
laree,  by  thick  bars,  radiating  from  an  inner  circle,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  excellently  and  obviously  subserves  tlua 
expression. 

We  must  here  take  occasion  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
views  which  we  are  advocating  concerning  the  expressiomd 
intention  or  effect  of  this  and  other  architectural  details,  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  symbolical  intentions  which  have  been. 
often  attributed  to  them,  and  of  the  existence  of  which,  in  numj 
cases,  as  in  this  of  the  Rose  or  ^  Catherine-wheel '  wmdowfl^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  hold,  however,  that,  in  an  archi- 
tectural work,  next  in  importance  to  constructive  obligations 
stands  architectural  expression,  and  that  it  would  be  out  of 
course  to  attribute  the  existence  of  a  feature,  which  perfectly 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  right  construction  and  appropriate  ex- 
pression, to  its  capacity  of  receiving  a  further  symbolical  value. 

Ornament,  in  Lombard  edifices,  is  beautifully  subordinated 
to  the  effect  of  pure  masses  of  wall.  It  clusters  about  windows, 
cornices,  string-courses  and  door-ways,  and  breaks  out  occa- 
sionally upon  the  wall  itself;  but  it  is  always  felt  to  be  a  judi- 
cious and  brilliant  foil,  rather  than  an  interruption  to  the  phun 
and  principal  wall  surfaces.  This  is  the  right  economy  of  aeco- 
ration ;  and  we  maintain,  ag^nst  Mr.  Kuskin,  that  that  which 
is  all  decoration  is  no  decoration,  for  decoration  should  always, 
as  in  this  case,  subserve  an  object,  and  not  be  an  object  in 
itself.  Lombard  decoration  was,  moreover,  fitted,  no  less  by  its 
peculiar  character  of  amazing  and  apparently  reckless  variety, 
than  by  its  skilful  distribution,  to  ^ve  expression,  by  contrast 
to  the  pure  sheets  of  the  all-important  walL 

There  are  numerous  features  in  Lombard  architecture  which 
aid  the  main  expression,  chiefly  by  negativing  the  possibility  of 
any  other.  The  wall  ostentatiously  rejects  all  aid.  Where  a 
pilaster  or  a  buttress  mi^ht  naturally  be  looked  for,  we  find, 
instead,  a  thin  strip  of  wall  or  a  moulding,  carved  to  look  like  a 
rope,  dropped  from  the  cornice  to  the  ground,  with  an  effect  the 
very  reverse  of  an  external  prop.  Shafts  are  plentifully  used, 
but  with  visual  results  far  different  from  that  of  the  Greek 
system,  in  which  the  shaft  is  an  essential  part  of  the  oonstructioa 
and  expression.  The  thickness  of  the  Lombard  shafts,  espedally 
in  the  Norman  variety  of  the  style,  seldom  bears  the  right 
proportion  to  their  apparent  duty :  sometimes  the^  are  too  thick] 
sometimes  too  thin;  very  frequently  they  are  twisted,  and  con* 
torted,  and  knotted  together;  super-imposed  arcades  are  ar- 
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nmged  without  any  attention  to  the  rule  dictated  by  common 
sense,  that  the  bases  of  the  upper  series  of  columns  should  stand 
above  the  capitals  of  the  lower;  occasionally  a  shaft  is  made  to 
look  aa  though  it  were  broken  in  the  middle ;  the  capitals  gene- 
rally bear  the  most  ingenious  irrelevance  to  the  office  of  capitals 
18  burden  carriers ;  often,  and  in  the  principal  porch  almost  in- 
variably, the  shafts  are  set  upon  the  l^ks  of  b^ts  or  reptiles; 
aD  of  which  practices  betoken,  in  the  column,  an  almost  humo- 
rous sense  of  irresponsibility,  and  very  materially  assist  in  the 
self-assertion  of  the  wall,  whereon  series  after  series  of  useless 
ocdumns,  forming  useless  arcades,  or  connecting  upper  with  lower 
string-courses,  appear  as  a  constant  superficial  decoration  —  a 
decoration  which  Mr.  Buskin  must  of  course  condemn,  in  his 
forthcoming  volume,  as  falling  under  the  head  of  *  imitation  of 
*  architecture.'  When  colonnades  support  the  nave-walls, — as, 
diiefly  in  southern  work,  and  before  the  invention  of  the  pier, 
they  often  do, — they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  unavoidable 
evils,  and  are  left  with  as  little  architectural  expression  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  best  and  latest  works  they  are  replaced  by  piers, 
masses  of  wall  declaring  themselves  to  be  such,  and  displaying 
their  vast  bulk  to  advantage,  by  juxtaposition  with  slender 
shafts,  which  nestle  in  their  angles. 

Although  we  entertain  no  small  admiration  of  the  subtlety 
and  consistency  with  which  the  Lombard  architects  deduced  a 
true  arghitectural  expression  from  the  peculiar  constructive 
necessity  to  which  they  were  submitted,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Buskin  in  his  estimate  of  Lombard  architecture,  relatively 
to  other  styles.  We  feel  little  hesitation  in  declaring  our  opi- 
nion that  this  architecture,  considered  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  North- 
em  Pointed  styles.  Its  characteristic  and  all-prevalent  expression 
possesses  no  such  power  of  affecting  the  imagination,  through 
association  of  ideas,  as  is  possessed  by  these  three  styles,  which,  as 
we  believe,  have  not  yet  found,  and  probably  never  will  find,  a 
fourth  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  them.  Unity,  it  is  true,  even 
without  reference  to  t£e  worth  of  the  unifying  principle,  is  always 
delightful  to  the  mind;  and  the  perfect  co-operation  of  many 
of  &e  most  various  details  towaids  the  expression  of  a  single 
thought  or  fact,  ccmstitutes  in  itself  an  eminent  d^ree  of  merit 
This  is  the  merit,  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  nearly 
all  the  merit,  which  can  be  rightly  claimed  for  the  expressional 
systems  of  the  Lombard  and  Arabian  architectures.  The  Lom- 
bard style  is,  moreover,  chargeable  with  a  practical  deficiency, 
which  exists,  in  an  equal  degree  at  least,  m  no  other  mode  of 
architecture.     It  is  only  adapted  to  very  large  edifices,  since 
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these  alone  admit  of  a  thickness  of  wall  sufficient  to  give  effiMV- 
tive  scope  to  the  peculiar  details  of  the  style.  Hence  the  un- 
satisfactoiy  effect  of  most  modem  attempts  in  the  Lomhard 
manner,  as  compared  with  others  in  the  subsequent  style — con- 
cerning which  we  are  now  to  speak. 

As  the  leading  expression  of  the  Northern  Pointed  architec- 
ture has  been  not  only  generally  perceived,  but  also  frequently 
defined ;  and  as  even  the  methods  of  expression  are  many  <^ 
them  described  in  the  works  of  the  host  of  critics,  professioiiil 
and  amateur,  who  have  lately  written  upon  the  subject,  we  shall 
limit  our  remarks  to  certain  novel,  and,  we  must  think,  erro- 
neous doctrines,  put  forth  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  upon  this  and  other 
questions  relating  to  the  pointed  style.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage it  will  be  seen  that  he  dissents  entirely  from  the  views 
which  are  now  prevalent  concerning  Northern  Gothic,  and  that 
he  speaks  of  it  in  almost  the  same  terms  which  have  made  Wrea 
and  Evelyn  famous  for  not  having  appreciated  a  kind  of  excd- 
lence  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  popular  tastes  of  their 
period:  — 

*  The  desire  to  build  high  is  complicated  [in  this  style]  with  tbe 
peculiar  love  of  the  grotesque  which  is  characteristic  of  the  North, 
together  with  especial  delight  in  the  multiplication  of  small  forms  as 
well  as  exaggerated  points  of  shade  and  energy,  and  a  conseqaent 
degree  of  insensibility  to  perfect  grace  and  quiet  truthfulness;  so 
that  a  northern  architect  could  not  feel  the  beauty  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  ....  whereas,  among  the  Italian  Grothic  workmen,  this 
capacity  was  never  lost  ....  There  can  be  no  question  that  theirs 
was  the  greatest  school,  and  carried  out  by  the  greatest  men ;  and 
that  while  those  who  began  with  this  school  could  perfectly  well  feel 
Bouen  Cathedral,  those  who  study  the  Northern  Gothic  remain  in  a 
narrow  field,  one  of  small  pinnacles,  and  dots,  and  crockets,  and 
twitched  faces  —  and  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  broad 

surface  or  a  grand  line The  Gothic  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at 

Venice  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  grand  in  the  world ;  that  of  the 
north  is  in  harmony  with  the  grotesque  northern  spirit  only.' 

We  need  not  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Colc^e  Cathedral 
and  of  the  Venetian  Palazzo  Ducale,  which  Mr.  Buskin  holds  to 
be,  for  merit  as  well  as  historically,  the  '  central  building  of  tbe 
*  world.'  Mr.  Buskin  is  not  likely  to  make  any  considerable 
body  of  converts  to  his  opinion,  so  long  as  he  founds  his  judg- 
ment of  Northern  Gothic  architecture  upon  an  estimate  from 
which  the  chief  and  all  but  universally  recognised  artistic  prin- 
ciple of  the  style  is  omitted.  To  substitute  a  mere  *  desire  to 
'  build  high,'  and  an  '  especial  delight  in  the  multiplication  of 
'  small  forms,'  for  the  sentiment  of  aspiration  and  for  the  inven- 
tion and  application  of  innumerable  details,  directed  towards  the 
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expression  of  that  sentiment,  is  an  injustice  to  our  Northern 
style  which  is  almost  too  manifest  to  require  exposure ;  and  if 
any  one  has  been  dazzled  into  the  belief  of  it  bj  Mr.  Buskin's 
persuasive  eloquence,  let  him  compare  any  series  of  engravings 
of  (jothic  cathedral  spires  with  Ferguson's  or  Daniel's  illustra* 
tions  of  Hindoo  pagodas.  The  thorough  applicability  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  charges  to  these  last  will  be  a  sufficient  demonstration 
of  their  untruth  when  applied  to  the  first  In  atten^>ting  to 
compare  the  medieval  secular  architecture  of  Venice  with  the 
Korthem  temple  architecture  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Buskin  has 
peifaaps  allowed  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  accident  of  the 
two  styles  having  a  common  name,  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  common  fundamental  principle.  The  decorative 
use  of  the  pointed  arch  for  apertures  is  almost  'all  that  the  two 
styles  have  in  common ;  and,  consequently,  thej  are  not  properly 
the  subjects  of  comparison.  This  use  of  the  pointed  arch  does 
not  constitute  the  essential  character  of  any  style.  The  Arabian, 
the  Lombard,  the  modem  Indian,  all  made  use  of  the  pointed 
srch,  without  at  all  approximating  to  the  principles  of '  pointed 
^  architecture.' 

Broad  surfaces  and  grand  lines  are  not  beauties  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  style  of  which  the  peculiar  constructive  merit  is,  that  it 
does  away  with  the  wall ;  and  the  sunny  cheerfubess  which  Mr. 
Buskin  so  much  admires  in  Venetian  house-architecture,  ought 
not  to  be  lamented  as  wanting  in  the  Christian  temple  by  one 
who  has  before,  and  most  justly,  said,  *  There  must  oe,  in  this 
<  magnificently  human  art  of  architecture,  some  equivdent  ex« 
*  presnon  for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life ;  for  its  sorrow  and 
'  Its  mystery ; — and  this  it  can  only  ^ve  by  depth  or  diffusion 
'  of  gloom  —  by  the  frown  upon  its  front  and  the  shadow  of  its 
'  recess.'  As  to  the  assertion  of  the  incapacity  of  the  northern 
workmen  for  the  appreciation  of  the  calm  beauty  and  power  of 
wUch  Mr.  Budcin  takes  the  Elgin  marbles  for  types,  there  is 
many  a  Grothic  figure  wearing  away  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
Northern  frosts  and  rains,  wmch,  for  ample  grace  and  truth, 
though  not  perhaps  for  laborious  finish,  might  dispute  the  palm 
with  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon. 

Let  us  now  notice  two  or  three  curious  results,  bearing  upon 
Hr.  Buskin's  Northem-Gbthic  criticisms,  from  his  failure  in  per* 
oeiviog  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Northern  architects  to  give 
effiict,  by  '  decoration,'  to  that  peculiar  expression  of  ascendant 
vigour,  which,  as  we  have  maintained,  was  probably  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  constructive  principle  adopted  by  them ;  — 
whether  or  not,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  barbarous  *  desire 
*to  build  high,'  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire. 

VOL.  XCIV.  KO.  CXCII.  D  I> 
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The  Gothic  atchitect^  lifter  he  had  once  perceived  the  kud  of 
efi^t  which  it  was  deftirable  to  subetittite  for  the  Lombud  ex- 
pression (the  Lombard  construction  having  been  discaorded) 
fbtind^  almost  ready  made  to  his  hand,  one  of  the  most  tmp(»ta&t 
of  the  nnmerons  means  of  producing  it;  naiBely,  the  Lombaid 
ornamental  cohmm;  with  its  base  and  capital,  which,  in  variooi 
ways,  expressed  a  total  independence  of  constructive  origta. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference  between  the  class  of  Lom- 
bard shafts  which  we  have  noticed  above,  and  the  Gh>thie  shaft, 
that  the  first  was  constructively  superfluous,  and  expressed  as 
much ;  whereas  the  last  had  really  to  take  a  primary  part,  —to 
bear  burdens,  and  yet  appear  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  die 
burden  and  bearing  members  being  alike  transformed  into  por- 
tions of  the  great  vertical  stream  of  piers,  pointed  arches,  gnnaed 
Vaults  and  vaulting  shafts.  The  simplest  way  of  obtuning  tins 
effect  was  to  leave  out  base  and  capital  altogether.  It  took 
some  time,  however,  for  architects  who  had  always  r^arded  a 
capital  and  a  base  as  the  natural  ertremitiea  of  a  shi^  to  gel 
rid  of  the  tradition ;  and  when,  at  laet,  they  seem  to  have  done 
so,  it  was  found  that  a  base  of  some  sort  was  essential  to  safe 
ccmstruction,  and  that  there  were  serious  artistkal  bbjectioos  to 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  capital.  When  capitals  wen 
totally  omitted,  as  sometimes  was  the  case  in  splendid  exampka, 
• — Cologne  among  others,  — the  eye  became  senatrie  of  an  tun 
pleasant  dubiousness  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  arcfa  sprang; 
and  when  the  moulded  or  many-shafted  pier  was  the  stem  bm 
which  arose  a  system  of  still  more  numerous  divergent  ribs  sod 
mouldings,  the  capital  was  needed  to  cover  the  junction  of  the 
two  systems,  its  omission  necessitating  the  very  disagreeable 
alternative  of  the  'discontinuous  impost.'  Elaborate  devices 
were,  therefore,  invented  for  denying,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
reversing  in  their  visual  efi^ts,  the  nature  of  bases  and  capitdi 
as  constructive  members.  Mr.  Buskin  condemns  a  large  dan 
of  Gothic  capitals  as  ^  unnecessary  and  ridiculous,'  because  they 
have  *  no  bearing  power.'  Now  we  hold  that  this  expressed  ab- 
sence of  any  increase  of  power  at  the  point  of  the  capitd  is  the 
only  condition  under  which  capitals  could  have  been  admitted 
into  Gothic  architecture;  and  tiiat  they  are  neither  'unnecee- 
*sary'  nor  *  ridiculous,'  because  they  p^^rm  what  we  haw 
seen  to  be  the  important  function  of  maraing  the  termination  of 
the  shaft  or  pier,  and  the  commencement  of  the  arch.  Another, 
and  a  very  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  capitals  in  Gothic 
architecture,  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  which  constitutes  die 
merit  of  the  horizontal  channels  under  the  Doric  ovolo;  nuaelyi 
that  they  really  add  to  tl^  ascendant  vigour  of  the  members  o& 
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wbioii  tbejr  occur,  by  opposing  to  that  vigour  an  obstacle  to  be 
oonqoered.  Mr.  Freeman,  whose  remarks  on  some  of  the  means 
of  produoing  the  eflfect  of  aspiration  in  Gothic  arditecture  are 
puticularljr  Taiuable,  rightly  says,  *  When  there  is  no  strife, 
^  there  is  no  victory:  ^  vertical  line  cannot  be  called  predo- 
'  minaiit  unless  the  horizontal  exist  in  a  visible  condition  of  sub- 
^  j^otion  and  inferiority.'    Again,  Mr.  Ruskin  declares  that  the' 

*  riuift-system  and  moulding-system  are  entirely  separate ; '  and 
he  kadty  compUdns  that,  *  the  Oothic  architects  confounded  the 
^  two — they  clustered  the  shafts  tilt  they  looked  Kke  a  groupof 
'  mouldingB — they  shod  and  capitaled  the  mouldings  till  they> 

*  looked  like  a  group  of  shafts.'  Now  this,  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
admits  to  be  we  ^eminently  characteristic  state  of  Gothic,* 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  necessary  completion  of  the  Gothic  idea.  It 
IS  otdy  in  styles  of  the  Greek  typ<B  that  the  shaft  and  moulding 
^itenis  are  righfly  separate ;  and  there  is  better  reason  to  com-^ 
plain  of  the  mquent  distinction  of  shaft  from  moiriding  than  of 
tfaor  amalgamation,  in  an  architecture  from  which  the  shaft,  as 
aa  expressed  supporting  member,  is  banished.  Mr.  Ruskin  tells 
OS  thait  '  he  knows  how  much  Gothic,  otherwise  beautiftil,  this 

*  sweeping  principle  condemns.'  In  our  opinion,  it  condenms 
all  Oothic  or  none. 

The  ' flying  buttress,'  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  'is  to  be  con- 
* sidered  as  a  mere  prop  or  shore;'  and  the  merit  of  the  form 
^  depends  on  its  faithfully  and  tiribb/  performing  this  somewhat 

*  humble  office ; '  and  concerning  'crockets,'  he  remarks  that  'they 
'areaubjeoted  to  no  shadow  of  any  other  laws  than  those  of  grace 
'  and  elmstity.'  We  believe  that  we  shall  have  the  suffrages  of 
most  lovers  of  Northern  Gothic  on  our  side,  when  we  afErm  that 
the  artistioal  merit  of  the  form  of  the  flying  buttress  consists  in 
an  expressitm  pre<^ly  the  reverse  of  the  passive  '  prop  or 
'  riK)re ; '  and  that  its  name  gives  the  common  and  the  true  per- 

aytion  of  its  artistical  merit,  — which  ought  always  to  be  care- 
ly  distinguished  in  Gothic  more  than  in  any  other  style  of 
aiehiteetm^  from  constmctive  excellence.  And  again  we  look 
fcr  an  equal  concurrence  of  opinion,  when  we  assert  that  aQ 
jaorf  etodcets  are  rigidly  subject  to  the  rule  that  they  shall 
aid  and  heighten  the  general  effect  of  aspiration,  by  repre- 
seatii^  the  energy  of  vi^etable  or  other  life  striving  upwards, 
or  overcoming  an  obstacle  in  its  upward  path.  The  eye  in- 
stantly recognises  a  good  crocket  from  a  bad  one  by  its  per- 
^wmance  or  non-performance  of  this  office.  Compare  the  leaves 
gKJwing  in  vigorous  curves  over  the  blocks  which  project,  at 
regular  interv^,  from  the  pinnacles  of  Cologne,  with  the  little 
uonsters  that  try  widi  all  their  might  to  save  themselves  from 
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slipping  down  the  arched  buttresses  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  I 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  principal  causes  of  the  impei^ 
fection  of  Mn  Kuskin's  judgment  on  Northern  Gbthic  In  the 
first  place,  he  himself  confesses  that  in  certiun  respects  his  'late 

*  studies  in  Italj  have  somewhat  destroyed  his  sympathy  widi 
'  it.'     And,  secondly,  he  holds  that  *  the  direct  sy  mbolisation  of  a 

*  sentiment  is  a  weak  motive  with  all  men;'  whence  he  deduces 
that  the  asserted  effect  of  aspiration  in  Gothic  architecture  oooM 
not  have  been  intended ;  and  bya  further  consequence,  that  it 
can  have  no  existence  in  it     We  believe  the  argument  to  be 
vuberable  at  every  point     The  direct  symbolisation  of  senti- 
ment is,  if  we  mistake  not,  among  the  most  powerful  and  uni- 
versal of  human  instincts,  producing  a  series  of  phenomena 
extending  from  the  unconscious  gesticulations  of  a  child  to  the 
works  of  a  Michel  Angelo.     But,  granting  as  we  do,  that  the 
sjrmbolisation  of  religious  activity,  by  aspiring  forms,  may  pos- 
sibly not  have  been  intended,  or  even  perceived  by  the  Gothic 
architects,  in  the  works  which  they  designed,  we  have  shown 
that  a  consistent  and  co-operating  series  of  those  forms  might, 
and  probably  did,  arise  from  the  natural  desire  to  intensify  an 
expression  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sim{de  result 
of  a  peculiar  constructive  system.     At  the  same  time  never- 
theless, the  existence  of  a   conscious  intention,  though  we 
hold  it  to  have  been  highly  probable,  was  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  the  effect  in  question,  as  Mr. 
Buskin,  and  any  one  of  far  less  spontaneous  genius  than  ke 
possesses,  must  very  well  understand,  upon  a  minute's  reflec- 
tion on  the  operation  of  his  own  mind.     For  us,  we  confess, 
in  these  matters,  *  seeing  is  believing ; '  and  if  Mr.  Buskin  had 
established,  by  an  apparently  infrangible  chain  of  logic,  that  the 
effect,  which  almost  all  besides  himself  have  acknowledged,  had 
no  existence  capable  of  being  accounted  for,  we  should  not  feel 
ourselves  at  all  fettered  by  his  conclusion,  on  caUing  to  mind 
the  upward  cataract  of  shafts,  and  mouldings,  and  canopied 
figures  which  left  us  breathless  when  we  first  found  ourselves 
before  the  piers  of  Cologne  CathedraL     Mr.  Buskin  has  pro- 
bably been  sickened,  as  we  have  been,  by  the  sentimental 
ravings  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  symbols,  put  forth  by  Puseyite 
clergymen,  and  some  others  whose  studies  should  have  taught 
them  better:  but  however  much  and  justly  we  may  despise  and 
ridicule  any  attempt  to  revive  the  whole  system  of  mediasval 
sjrmbolism  for  modem  use,  we  ought  not   to  forget  that  the 
former  existence  of  that  system  is  no  mere  theory,  but  an  indis- 
putable fact  of  history.   The  <  Bationale  DivincHrum  Officiorum/ 
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of  Durandusy  —  a  big  folio,  which,  during  half  a  century  of  the 
▼cry  prime  of  Gothic  architecture,  continued  to  be  bought  and 
read,  as  only  such  works  as  '  Copperfield'  and  *  Vanity  Fair '  are 
now,  —  affords  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  extravagant  ten* 
dency  which  then  prevuled  to  symbolise  on  every  possible 
occasion.  It  was  so  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  we 
should  err  strangely  were  we  to  measure  the  impression  which 

rbolical  representations   are  likely  to  have  produced  upon 
credulous  and  imaginative   church-goers  of  the  middle 
ages,  by  that  which  similar  representations  are  calculated  to 
exercise  upon  the  fashionable,  well-informed,  and  impatient  con* 
gregationB  of  St  Greorge*s  or  St.  James's.     While,  however, 
we  would  discard  from  modem  use  the  whole  medi»val  system 
of  arbitrary  symbolisation,  we  believe  that  we  should  be  doing 
an  injustice  to  Grothic  architecture  were  we  to  refuse,  with  Mr. 
Buskin,  to  perceive  in  its  ancient  examples  an  artistic  and  essen* 
titJ  symbolism,  which  must  retain  its  efficiency  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  retains  its  present  constitution.     That  the  effect  of 
•soendant  vigour  was  valued  by  the  Grothic  architects  at  a  rate 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  they  fully 
•predated  its  admirable  fitness  in  the  Christian  Temple,  is 
proved,  we  think,  by  their  constant  subordination  of  all  ele- 
ments, even  that  of  arbitrary  syinbolism^  to  this  effect     For 
example,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  triple 
hneet  window  was  constantly  destroyed,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  all-important  aspiration,  by  the  superior  heiffht  of  the  middle 
lancet     Another  and  equally  conclusive  proof  that  the  Gothio 
architects  were  conscious  of  and  valued  themselves  highly  upon 
the  characteristic  Gothic  forms,  entirely  apart  from  their  con* 
atmcliye  capacities,  is  provided  by  a  practice  which  Mr.  Buskin 
reprobates  as  contrary  to  his  law  of  excluding  *  imitations  of 
'  axduteoture '  from  the    material  of  ardiitectural  decoration. 
'  This  law,'  he  says,  *  is  greatly  violated  by  those  curious  exam* 
*ples  of  Gh>thic,  both  early  and  late,  in  the  North,  in  which  the 
'  minor  features  of  the  architecture  were  composed  of  small  models 
'of  thekrger. . . .  abuses  which  strike  me  with  renewed  surprise 
'whoiever  I  pass  beneath  a  portal  of  the  thirteenth  century 
'  Northern  Gothic,  associated  as  they  are  with  manifestations  of 
'exquisite  feeling  and  power  in  other  directions.'     Probably 
the  distinction  which  we  have  drawn  between  decoration,  as  Mr. 
Huflkin  understands  the  word,  and  means  of  architectural  ex- 
pression, will  induce  the  reader  to  judge  more  fitvourably  than 
w.  Buskin  has  done  concerning  these  imd  many  other  details  of 
the  Northern-Gothic  stvle.  We  would  gladly  &cuss  the  highly 
i&teresting  question  of  the  sources  of  appcopriate  beau^  in 
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Gothic  cusps  and  foliations ;  but  as  Mr.  Buskia,  though  he  gives 
a  most  ingenious  account  of  the  constructive  origin  of  the  (^asp, 
says  Uttle  about  its  decorative  effect^  and  as  these  features  Sma 
no  part  of  the  kind  of  expression  which  we  undertook  to  inves* 
tigate^  namely^  that  which  owes  its  existence  to  main  construo* 
tional  peculiarities,  we  forego  the  discussion  of  this  pdbt,  and 
hasten  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  claims  of  *  Italiaa  Gothia' 

Here  we  must  take  part  with  Hope,  Gaily  Knight,  Willis, 
Lord  Lindsay,  and  others,  against  Mr.  Buskin.  The  fiadiaiiB  evi* 
dently  adopted  the  forms  of  pointed  architecture  from  the  North 
with  great  reluctance ;  they  systematically  deprived  those  forms 
pf  their  expressional  powers,  in  order  to  subdue  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  a  compatibility  with  the  characteristic  effects  of  the 
preceding  style.  Shafts  and  mouldings  were  maimed  in  their 
upward  flight  by  horizontal  bands  of  colour.  Arch  mouldingi^ 
in  the  North  fdways  phun  and  unintarupted,  sometimes  recei^ 
a  further  check  by  being  carved  and  jointed,  and  by  Uie  marking 
bf  their  separate  voussoirs.  The  pointed  wKh  was  constantly 
mixed  up  with  or  enclosed  by  the  semicircle  and  oth^  figores 
which  destroyed  its  natural  expression.  The  Northern  improi^ 
ments  on  the  Lombard  bases  and  capitals  were  not  admitted. 
Low  roofs  and  low  pediments,  the  detachment  of  the  campa- 
nile from  the  body  of  the  diurch;  decoration  by  rich  and 
various  material,  rather  than  by  pure  form ;  and  many  other 
kneans  of  anti-Gothic  effect,  conspired  to  spoil  ^  Italian  Gothio ' 
for  temple  architecture,  and  to  make  us  r^ret  its  substitution 
for  the  noble  and  consistent  Lombard  style. 

But  out  of  this  secularisation,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
Northern  Gbtluc,  arose,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiftd  atyle  of 
palatial  architecture  that  the  world  has  leen.  Its  purest  and 
loveliest  examples  are  the  ancient  palaces  of  Venice.,  Although 
we  believe  thsU;  Mr.  Buskin  has  greatly  overrated  the  relative 
importance  of  these  buildings  in  the  scale  of  architectural  merit, 
he  has  no  doubt  done  very  valuable  service  by  calling  attention 
to  them ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  has  already  awakened 
a  lively  interest  upon  the  subject  among  practical  men.  We 
beUeve  that  a  fafade,  like  that  of  the  Palazzo  Foeeari,  the 
Ca'  d'  Oro,  or  the  Palazzo  Pisani,  would  ncieet  with  a  d^ree  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  from  the  dwellers  in  the  NorA, 
which  will  never  be  awarded  by  them  to  any  Greek,  Boman,  or 
Benaissance  house-architecture,  however  admirable  such  archi- 
tecture mav  have  been  in  its  time  and  climate. 

Let  us,  however,  before  concluding,  put  forth  a  plea  or  two 
for  the  practitioners  of  what  Mr.  Buskin  calls  ^  the  pestil^t  art 
'  of  the  Benaissance,* 
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Mr«  Buskm  treats  the  Italian  BenaissaQce  architecta  as  if 
thej  were  the  inventors  of  the  various  ^  barbarisms '  with  which 
be  charges  their  style;  the  truth  is,  that  they  found  all  the 
BAoet  outrageous  and  particular  barbarisms  to  which  he  alludes 
already  invented  in  the  remains  of  late  Roman  work;  and  that 
tliey  adopted  them  in  the  blind  belief,  prevalent  at  the  time, 
that  to  be  Boman  and  to  be  perfect  was  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  ia  alao  to  be  remembered,  that  these  men  were 
totally  ignorant  of  pure  Greek  art.  Consequently  they  must 
liave  b^  at  an  enormous  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
•WEselves^  if  ever  they  were  sufficiently  heterodox  to  endea^ 
Toor  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
eomipted  reminiscences  of  it  in  Roman  art:  and  they  could 
ikum  build,  and  the  people  ei\joy  what  beauty  their  buildings 
poasessed,  without  being  shocked,  as  we  continually  are,  by 
Mving  the  absent  and  exquisite  chastity  of  Greek  architecture 
everywhere  suggested  by  misapplied  Gi:eek  details.  When  the 
wohkecls  of  tibis  school  dated  to  be  or^nal,  they  often  sue- 
eeeded  in  producing  very  noble  works.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
weak  too  highly  of  the  excdl^t  good  sense  and  true  feeling  of 
PaUadio.  There  is  a  decree  of  heauty.  about  some  of  his 
designs,  for  which,  as  in  dl  works  of  tesX  genius,  we  are  at  a 
loss  fuUy  to  account ;  and  it  must  be  confessed*  that  his  conr 
atmctive  barbarisms,  -*such  as  rusticated  shafts,  brackets  in  the 
fimn  of  triglyphs,  strongly  expressed  voussoirs,  with  no  weight 
above  them  to  justify  their  emphasis,  generally  constitute  parts 
of  a  harmony,  which  we  are  aisposed  to  value  bx  above  the 
itreproachable  and  uninteresting  accuracies  ^  of  some  of  our 
■Mdem  purists. 

Of  all  the  complaints — some  of  them  very  just — which  Mr* 
Buskin  brings  against  this  school,  none  are  so  vehement,  and, 
we  think,  so  ill-4biittded,  as  that  which  he  urges  against  the 
qrstem  <k  *  wall  decoration '  by  ^  rustio^work.'  As  this  is  a 
point  to  which  the  Renaissance  architeots  attached  great  im* 
portance,  and  one  to  which  modern  critioa  have  paid  little 
attention,  we  may  be  allowed  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  few 
words  of  explanation  and  defence.  There  are  three  principal 
kinds  of  rustication,  called  technically  '  frosted,' '  vermiculated^' 
and  *  chamfered.'  The  two  former  and  least  important  consist 
■lerely  in  leaving  or  making  rough  the  visible  surfabes  of  the 
ttonas,  except  at  the  margins,  where  they  are  chiselled  smooth; 
by  the  last  method^  the  stones,  whether. rough  or  smooth,  are 
bevelled^  or  *  chamfered,'  at  their  edges.  All  these  devices  have 
one  main  end,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  walls,  by 
markii^  the  junctions  of  the  stones ;  and,  to  this  end>  the  third 
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mode  adds  a  capacity  to  express,  by  the  depth  or  shallowness  of 
the  bevelling,  diiferent  degrees  of  thickness  in  the  wall ;  sincse, 
the  beholder  naturally  and  instantly  concludes  that  its  thicknesa 
is  always  great  enough  to  render  insignificant  the  loss  of  power 
which  is  produced  by  cutting  away  the  edges  of  its  stones. 
Now  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  interest,  though  it  may 
not  be  very  high,  and  of  expression,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  subtle  kind,  which  the  Renaissance  architects  produced  by 
this  last  species  of  rustic-work  in  wall  surfaces,  more  especially 
in  those  of  the  basement  stories,  of  which  the  masonry  is 
obviously  required  to  be  strongest,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
chamfered  mode  is  most  appropriate.  Most  Renaissance  base* 
ments  are  elaborately  and  successfully  studied  for  this  special 
object.  The  nature  of  a  basement  excluded,  for  the  most  part, 
the  barbarous  traditional  decorations  which  were  apt  to  disfigure 
the  bel  Stage;  thus  freer  scope  was  left  in  it  for  dwelling  on 
intelligent  arrangement,  and  for  displaying  the  living  powers  of 
gravitation  and  resistance  in  the  stones.  In  the  basement  of 
the  Palace  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  the  Alhambra,  built  by  ^  the 
*  Spanish  Michel  Angelo,'  Alonzo  Berruguette,  every  stone 
has  its  distinct  ofiice,  and  is  unlike  the  one  next  to  it ;  yet  the 
whole  is  simple  in  effect,  and  capable  of  being  comprehended  at 
a  glance.  The  basement  of  the  Strozzi  Pdace,  Florence,  is 
divided  by  apertures  into  eight  equal  surfaces  of  wall,  num* 
bering  in  no  case  more  than  seven  blocks,  yet  each  differ- 
ing from  all  the  others  in  arrangement.  It  would  require 
a  volume  to  go  through  the  constructive  problems  visibfy 
solved  in  the  e^^hibited  masonry  of  the  Ben^ssance.  GHie 
practice  of  Rustication  would,  we  think,  have  been  sufficiently 
justified  had  it  stopped  at  the  production  of  this  excellent  and 
essentially  architectural  effect ;  but  the  exhibition  of  masonry 
answered  another  and  even  more  important  end, — one  which 
was  considered  by  the  Greek  architects  of  the  best  time  as 
worth  obtaining  at  a  very  large  expense  of  labour.  They 
polished  the  edges  of  the  frustra  of  shafts  so  carefully,  that  tro 
junctions  became  literally  invisible;  but  they  were  just  as 
careful  to  mark  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  wall  masonry,  and 
■o  to  obtain  those  lines,  which,  *  on  the  Bank,'  Mr.  Buskin  says, 
'  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  accounts,*  but  which,  in  any 
other  position,  he  regards  in  the  light  of  mere  disfigurements. 
The  Greek  architect  did  this  in  order  to  render  the  wall  a  foil 
to  the  all-important  columns,  by  depriving  it  of  all  chance  of 
being  supposed  to  share  in  their  activity.  Now  Renaissance 
rustication  performs  the  same  office  of  contrasting  the  naturally 
active  expression  of  the  shafts,  by  the  naturally  passive  expres- 
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Am  of  the  wall ;  but  the  wall-lines  are  oommooly  nmch  broader 
and  deeper  than  in  the  Greek,  and  are  also  perpendicular  as 
well  as  horizontal,  because  the  wall  itself  has  an  independent 

Gwer  and  importance,  which  in  Greek  architecture  it  had  not. 
r.  Ruskin  oojects  against  the  system  of  displayed  masonry, 
that  Nature  leaves  her  mountain  bases  smooth.  Now,  if  we 
were  prepared  to  receive  this  doctrine,  of  requiring  antitypes  in 
Nature  for  all  that  the  architect  expresses  by  his  work,  we 
should  still  hold  that  the  Renabsance  architects  were  not 
thereby  condemned  in  their  common  practice,  which  was  to 
justify  any  unusual  lowness  in  their  edifices,  by  an  appearance 
of  unusofli  massiveness,  obtained  bv  increasing  the  force  of  the 
chamfered  rustication.  We  readily  admit,  however,  that  the 
BenaissaDce  method  of  giving  expression  to  the  wall  is  gross 
and  tautological,  when  compared  with  the  Lombard  system  of 
wall  dec(xration«  The  baldest  wall  is  far  better  than  a  surface 
badly  or  unnecessarily  rusticated,  as  it  often  was,  in  imitation  of 
some  Roman  example  or  other,  by  the  Renaissance  architect^ 
and  as  it  commonly  is,  with  no  such  excuse,  by  modem  builders. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  elucidation  of  certain 
aoorces  of  ^ect  in  the  principal  styles  of  architecture,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  that  we  have  noted  only  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  ourselves.  The  points  upon 
which  we  heartily  coincide  with  him  would  have  occupied,  in 
their  enumeration,  far  more  space  than  we  can  afford  to  devote 
to  them.  The  *  Seven  Lamps '  and  the  *  Stones  of  Venice '  are 
worics  abounding  in  interest  and  value,  for  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  for  architects.  The  latter  will  do  well  to  forego,  for 
once,  their  customary  scorn  of  non-professional  criticism,  and  to 
remember,  that  a  work  is  not  necessarily  worthless  and  unlearned 
because  much  that  it  teaches  has  never  been  taught  before ;  and 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  impractical,  because  it  chiefly  busies 
itself  about  the  deep  and  half-forgotten  foundations,  which  are 
common  to  all  arts,  and  are  therefore  best  discovered  and  dis* 
oouTBed  of  by  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  no  one  of  them  in  pa;r* 
tSoahu*. 

It  is  to  civil  architecture,  especially  that  of  Venice,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  his  cliief  attention  and  warmest  sym- 
pathy; and  it  is,  we  believe,  to  civil  architecture  that  criticism 
ought  at  present  to  be  chiefly  devoted.  Ecclesiastical  architeo* 
tore  is  taking  among  us  its  own  course.  Some  persons  doubt 
whether  it  is  on  the  best  path;  yet  it  is  now  so  uur  gone  in  it, 
that  oritieism  has  no  longer  much  chance  of  seriously  i^ecting  k. 
Cfaordi  builders  do  at  laist  adhere  to  certain  general  principles, 
^e  mis^t  complain,  that  for  the  most  part, — like  the  Pre* 
SaphaeHtes  we  have  heard  so  much  of,  —  they  choose  to  imi- 
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tate'the  buds  instead  of  the  blossoms  of  mediasi^  Grothic,  pre- 
ferring that  which  is  generally,  though  with  questionable  xiglit, 
ealled  the  '  Early  English/  and  even  in  some  instances  retro* 
grading  still  further  into  the  late  Lombard  style.  But  medi- 
ssval  architecture,  of  one  sort  or  another,  is  at  present  the 
fixed  ecclesiastical  mode ;  and  architects  of  late  years  are  become 
faryent  in  the  study,  not  only  of  ancient  examples,  but  also  of 
the  principles  by  which  their  designers,  conscioudy  or  unoon- 
sdously,  were  guided.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  oivil 
architecture  if  the  same  unity  and  zeal  could  be  awakened  in 
its  professors ;  and  we  confess  that  we  do  not  share  the  deqx>iid- 
ency  whidi  Mr.  Buskin  seems  to  feel,  and  which  it  is  the  fastuon 
to  express,  concerning  the  prospects  of  this  department  of  the  ait« 
It  is  quite  true  that  new  conditions  of  feeling  and  perceptioiiy 
in  the  people  as  well  as  in  architects,  are  indispensable  to  m 
revival  of  Uie  art.  These  conditions  have  arisen,  in  some  faint 
but  real  d^ree,  in  the  case  of  church  architecture;  but,  in 
^Hte  of  some  great  exceptions,  the  civil  branch  of  this  noUe 
art  remains  almost  as  lifeless  and  insipid  as  ever.  People  can^ 
BOt  at  once  resolve  to  perceive  and  feel ;  and,  as  the  excellent 
maxim,  'omnis  boni  pnncipium  intellectus  cogitabundus,'  is  oae 
of  the  truths  which  are  at  present  fallen  into  disuse,  there  exists 
little  faith  in  the  utility  of  critical  efforts  to  bring  the  publio 
and  architects  to  feel  and  perceive.  That,  however,  which  has 
been  done  by  criticism  in  one  case  may  be  done  by  it  in 
the  other.  In  church  architecture,  what  we  have  been  taught 
to  understand  we  have  come  to  feel,  and  through  feeling,  in 
some  measure,  to  create  anew. 

It  is  the  present  custom  to  underrate  the  value  of  artistioal 
criticism,  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  there  was  a  ten* 
dency  to -overrate  it  The  word  '  inspiration,'  as  applied  to  art 
and  the  artist,  has  been  subjected  to  the  grossest  misuse. 
Many  people  would  persuade  themselves  and  others,  that  all 
true  artists  have  been  the  wildest  of  fanatics.  If  you  give 
Shakspeare  or  Michel  Angelo  credit  for  having  known  some- 
thing of  what  they  were  about  when  they  produced  their  works, 
you  are  accused  of  d^rading  art  into  handicraft  It  is  not 
enough  to  allow  that  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  the  grei^ 
artist,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  the  ease  with  which 
he  has  worked,  may  generally  have  prevented  him  firom  know-^ 
ing  how  excellent  and  unapproachable  his  work  would  appear 
to  others ;  he  must  also  have  been  wholly  unaware  of  tjie  laws 
by  which  he  has  worked,  if,  indeed,  it  will  be  a<bnitted  by  ob* 
jeetors  of  this  class  that  works  of  art  are  produced  according  to 
any  laws  at  alL  Every  thing  which  is  known  of  art  and  artists 
goes  to  contradict  this  way  ckT  thinking.     Most  men,  if  not  aU^ 
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who  have  become  for  ever  famous  through  art,  have  been  pro^ 
feund  and  solid  thinkers.  If  they  have  been  '  enthusiastic^f 
their  enthusiasm  has  grown  out  of  the  '  intdlectus  oo^ta- 
'  bundos.'  Theirs  has  been  no  such  lawless  and  ciddj  impulse  as 
is  Tulgarty  affirmed,  — less,  we  imagine,  with  the  real  desire  of 
honouring  artists,  than  under  the  mistaken  notionthat  we  bring 
Aem  nearer  our  own  level,  by  assuming  that  methods  of  pro» 
duetion,  which  we  can  hardly  and  seldom  wholly  understand^ 
were  equally  unintelli^Ue  to  the  artists  themselves.  We 
dwell  upon  this  the  more  positively,  because,  whatever  apparent 
grounds  there  may  be  for  maintaining  the  fanatic  theory  with 
respect  to  artists,  whose  every  work  is  in  some  sort  unique  and 
imfepeated,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  when  it  comes  to  be  applied 
to  the  andent  architects.     Granting  the  assumption,  that  aU 

Eat  poems,  paintings,  and  music^  compositions  may.  have 
n  *  psycholo^cal  curiosities,' — as  remaniable  as  the  opium 
exhalation,  'Kubla  Khan,' — it  is  too  much  to  believe  that  a  hun- 
dred allied  corporations  of  Freemasons,  simultaneously  working 
in  as  many  diverse  parts  of  the  world,  were,  not  only  every  one 
ef  them,  unconsciously  and  plenarily  inspired,  but  tiiat  they 
irere  all  of  them  so  inspired  with  one  and  tne  same  idea. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  far 

the  Home  District. 
2.  Report  from  the  Select   Committee    on  Prison    Discipline. 

1850. 
8.  Etudes  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,  ffc.  ^c     Par  MM.  J)Z 

LuBiEU  et  H.  BoMAND.    Paris:  1851. 
4  Transportatian  not  necessary.  By  C.  B.  Addbblt,  Esq.  M.P. 
0.  Rapport  du   Ccmite  du  chamhre  des  deputSs  sur  les  Jeunes 

Ditenus.     Decembre,  1849. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools.     By  Maht  Carpenter.     1851. 

7.  Education,  as  a  Means  of  preventing  Destitution.     By  W. 
Ellis.     London:  1851. 

8.  TTie  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Means  of  improving  them. 
By  Montagu  Uore.    London:  1851. 

Y^HAT  shall  we  do  with  our  Juvenile  Delinquents  f  is  a  quea- 
tion  often  asked,  but  as  yet  most  unsatis&ctorily  and 
variously  answered :  '  Punish  them  more  effectually,'  says  one 
due  of  i^ilosophers,  *  and  so  deter.'  *  Educate  them  better,'  says 
iDother  class,  *  and  so  prevent'  ^  Open  houses  of  refuge  and 
* aeyloms,'  says  a  third  party,  'and  so  reform'! 
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Bat  prisons  multiply  and  are  better  regulated;  Jayenile 
Ofienders'  Acts  are  passed  and  boys  whipped  by  the  hundred — 
The  Schoolmaster  walks  abroad  enlightening  our  youth  on  Geo- 
graphy, History,  the  Steam  Engine  and  Social  Science — Ra^ed 
Schools  and  Beftiges  increase,  and  eloquent  Chairmen  and  Tre»» 
surers  rejoice  in  speaking  of  thousands  of  vagabonds  and  thieves, 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and 
its  dependent  establishments.  And  still,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
vexing  fact  of  a  hir^e  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  remwis 
-—  and  the  young  offender  gains  ground  upon  us,  the  plague  of 
the  policeman,  the  .difficulty  of  the  magistrate,  a  problem  to  the 
statesman,  and  a  sorrow  to  the  philanthropist. 

That  the  question, — ^What  shall  be  done  with  this  class  of 
criminals?  presses  for  a  practical  reply,  a  few  statistical  detiuls 
will  show.  It  ought  not  naturally  to  be  the  age  of  crime. 
But  the  number  of  young  persons  under  17  years  of  age 
who  were  confined  in  the  year  1849,  as  given  in  the  15th 
Report  of  the  Inspector  for  the  Home  District,  amounted  to 
17,126 ;  14,569  being  males,  and  2557  females.  Of  these  2257 
were  convicted  at  the  Sessions  or  Assizes,  and  10,251  were  sum- 
marily convicted ;  the  remainder  being  either  acquitted  or  not 
prosecuted,  or  left  for  trial  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were, 
in  fact,  12,508  boys  and  girls  punished  for  crime  in  that  vear. 
These  figures  apply  to  the  whole  of  England.  The  results  of 
similar  inquiry  within  the  Metropolitan-poUce  district  (that  is, 
within  London  and  its  vicinity,  exclusive  of  *  the  city,')  are 
as  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  In  1849,  the  number  of 
young  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  convicted  summarily  or 
committed  for  trial,  was  8203,  of  whom  75  were  under  10,  and 
1473  betwen  10  and  15 :  whUe  in  1850,  the  number  under  20 
amounted  to  8261,  of  whom  68  were  under  10,  and  1785  be- 
tween 10  and  15, — showing  an  increase,  be  it  remarked,  of  308, 
or  of  above  one-fifth  on  the  number  of  the  classes  below  15  years 
of  age  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  year  previous. 

From  14  to  15,000  boys  and  youths  under  17  years  of  age  are 
thus  brought  annually  before  the  tribunals  of  our  country, 
charged  with  offences  against  the  law ;  of  whom  near  tw(hfifth$ 
are  carrying  on  their  criminal  career  in  the  very  streets  of 
London.  Nor  is  this  all :  these  firares  only  give  us  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  the  disecise^  and  omy  the  mare  immediate  and 
tanffU>le.  The  vicious  boy  is  but  the  father  of  the  vicious 
and  dangerous  man.  F^w  who  enter  this  way  of  death,  ever 
depart  from  it;  and  the  burglar  who  disturbs  our  midnight 
slumbets  so  unpleasantly,  and  the  skilful  pickpocket  who  ab- 
stracts our  purse  and  watch  so  provokingly,  are  but  the  juvenile 
offender  developed  to  full  growth  and  stature.     And  still  fur- 
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ther,  in  our  nuxed  and  multiform  society,  no  man  llveth  for 
himself,  or  dieth  for  himself:  each  individual  criminal  has  a 
qdiere  of  influence  (or  rather  infection),  small  perhi^,  but 
certidn.  Each  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  sympathising  and 
gradually  emulous  admirers  and  associates,  whose  tendencies  for 
the  thiers  life  he  fosters,  develops,  and  directs.  Beckon  but 
five  of  such  satelUtes  of  crime  to  every  juvenile  delinquent,  aikl 
we  have  a  mass  of  at  least  50,000  depraved  and  vicious  lads, 
profesuonally  living  on  the  plunder  and  injury  of  society.  Such 
nets  speak  for  themselves,  wd  may  well  set  us  thinking  deeply 
on  our  social  prospects  and  responsibilities ;  and  difficult  as  the 
subject  is,  and  intricate  as  are  the  questions  of  le^  interference, 
of  social  responsibility  and  of  religious  duty  which  it  involves, 
the  state  and  proper  penal  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  are 
points  which  must  be  felt  to  press  imperatively  on  the  attention 
of  our  Government  and  our  Liegiskture. 

In  asking  our  readers  to  discuss  with  us  the  features  of 
youthful  crime,  its  causes  and  remedies,  we  feel  we  are  not 
inviting  them  to  an  attractive  subject.     It  must  be  owned, 
that  the  first  impression  which  early  depravity  leaves  on  the 
Dund  is  one  of  repulsion  and  disgust.     It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
realise  a  spectacle  more  sad  and  shocking  than  that  which  the 
practised  boy-thief  presents  i  often  but  a  child  in  years,  he  is  a 
man  in  knowingness  and  profligacy ;  a  pickpocket,  pilferer,  or 
utterer  of  base  coin  by  profession,  he  enters  on  and  pursues  his 
trade  of  shame  and  guilt  for  the  sake  of  the  sensual  luxuries 
and  indulgences  it  brings  him,  and  for  the  adventure,  excitement, 
and  distinction  it  affords.     He  is  emphatically  dead  in  sin. 
Speak  to  him  of  reformation— of  admission  to  some  house  of 
refujge,  where  in  labour  and  comparative  abstinence  he  may 
work  out  his  emancipation  and  recovery — his  answer  will  pro- 
bably be, '  Thank  you.  Sir,  I  can  do  something  better  than  that* 
He  supposes,  and  allows  perhaps,  that  he  will  be  transported 
at  last ;  but  in  hb  sight  this  prospect  is  distant  and  uncertain, 
only^ — meanwhile  he  knows  how  to  enjoy  himself  and  means  to 
do  it    We  turn  from  such  a  picture  of  premature  depravity  aa 
from  somethmg  loathsome. 

Yet  look  a  moment  over  the  records  of  his  previous  life,  and 
trace  what  has  made  this  moral  deformity  what  we  see  it  He 
wag  not  always  the  wilful  self-condemned  outcast  from  honesty 
and  goodness  he  is  now !  It  was  his  lot,  perhaps,  to  be  reared 
from  the  very  dawn  of  life,  if  not  in  the  Sookery,  perhaps  in 
places  as  bad,  amidst  scenes  of  filth  and  violence  and  vice,  which 
duUed  every  moral  sense  and  debased  every  thought  and  feeling* 
The  blow  and  the  curse  were  his  first  catechism,  cheating  and 
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Ijring  \Ab  earliest  lessons.  At  an  age  when  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  would  be  carefully  tended,  and  on  no  account  allowed 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  nursery,  he  was  sent  out  to  beg 
or  pilfer,  beaten  if  unskilful  or  unlucky,  rewarded  and  praised  tf 
clever  and  successful.  He  had,  it  may  be,  brutal  and  unnatural 
parents,  who  traded  in  their  children's  depravity,  and  locked 
tbem  in  the  cellar  or  garret  after  they  had  despoiled  them  of 
the  fruits  of  their  dishonesty  and  begging;  careless  whether  they 
lived  or  died,  while  they  themselves  revelled  in  the  gluttony  aid 
drunkenness  which  their  children's  crimes  had  purchased.  Or 
he  was  the  child  of  a  first  marriage,  and  became  the  object  of 
a  step-father's  ill  usage  or  a  step-mother's  neglect,  nid  was 
forced  into  the  streets,  a;a  alien  from  his  natural  home,  to  starve 
or  steal.  Or  he  has  been  from  his  yet  opening  chUdhood  an 
orphan,  and  has  Eved  for  years  on  his  own  resources,  supported 
by  the  few  pence  per  day  he  could  earn  by  an  errand  or  a  cross- 
ing eked  out  by  what  he  stole  when  opportunity  occurred 
Living  as  he  has  thus  done,  cared  for  by  none,  taught  no  social 
duty,  instructed  in  no  faith,  knowing  no  moral  aim  or  motive, 
what  can  be  expected  from  him,  but  that  whidi  he  is  and  does  ? 
what  can  be  looked  for  in  him,  but  the  daring  ruffian  or  sneak^ 
ii^  thief,  who  regards  the  great  questions  of  vice  and  virtue, 
honesty  and  honour,  truth  and  falsehood,  as  mere  matters  of 
circumstance;  who  cidls  his  crimes  misfortunes,  their  punish- 
ment his  ill-luck :  who  recognises  no  goodness  but  what  fills  his 
pocket,  no  evil  but  that  which  puts  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
police? 

But  has  society  no  share  in  the  condemnation  and  the  guilt  of 
this  lost  soul?  Has  the  law,  which  is  so  prompt  and  stem  in 
pumshiag  the  child,  but  which  leaves  unpunished,  nay  un* 
chaUenged,  and  even  civilly  unliable,  the  drunken,  vicious,  cmd 
parent,  by  whom  the  child  was  forced  into  the  gulf  of  crimen 
nothing  to  answer  for?  Are  not  the  authorities  who  have  con* 
tentedly  allowed  such  haunts  of  wickedness  and  infamy  as  he 
was  bred  in,  to  continue  in  l^e  very  heart  of  our  great  towna^ 
and  whose  indifierence  to  the  physical  and  moral  drcumstances 
of  the  lower  classes  of  our  labouring  poor,  has  fostered  these 
nurseries  and  schools  of  crime,  part  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
boy's  depravity  ?  Such  questions  open  a  fearful  account  agunst 
society.  They  compel  us  to  feel  that  one,  whose  degradatioa 
and  corruption  are  more  our  doings  than  his  own,  has  the 
strongest  claims  on  our  compassion,  even  while  he  is  heavily 
condemned  by  what  we  necessarily  call  our  justice.  Nay,  they 
do  more ;  they  show  us  that  by  enforcing  education,  decency, 
and  cleanliness  of  habits,  and  parental  responsibility  among  our 
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lowest  poor,  much  might  be  done  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
javenile  delbiquency,  and  many  hundreds  saved  to  usefulness 
iBd  bi^ipinessy  who  are  now  left  the  helpless  prej  of  vice  and 
miseiy,  constituting  the  most  crying  scandal  to  our  existing 
mumera,  our  institutions,  and  our  general  humanity,  and — by  a 
DBtural  law  of  retributive  justice,  far  more  really  just  than  that 
under  which  themselves  may  suffer,-*certidn  to  grow  up  a  curse 
and  peril  to  the  community. 

But  the  voung  criminals  of  our  cities  and  large  towns  are  not 
wholly  of  this  destitute  and  more  pitiable  class.  In  their  ranks 
bundredfl  can  be  found  who  have  bad  the  advantage  of  respect^ 
able  thoo^  poor  parents,  who  have  been  reared  in  decent 
though  humble  homes ;  who  have  been  sent  to  school  betimes, 
and  perhaps  been  put  out  in  some  little  place,  where  they  m%ht 
earn  tkdr  victuals,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  stepping-stona 
to  a  better  situation,  or  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  learn 
some  t(4efably  remunerative  occupation.  What  has  led  this 
olaas  to  crime?  Ask  any  of  their  number — the  answer  you  will 
probably  receive  will  be,  *  bad  companions.  Sir'  I  Truants  from 
the  school,  lingerers  on  their  errands,  they  have  become  the 
pvoy  of  the  shm>  and  ripened  criminals,  who,  like  good  mismon- 
aries  of  the  devil,  are  ever  watchful  and  anxious  to  recruit  their 
nnks:  The  Scripture  maxim,  ^evil  communication  corrupts 
'  good  manners,'  is  continually  verified  in  this  class.  The  bqy 
has  been  usually  a  good  deal  spoilt  at  home,  his  fancies  and 
appetites  indulged,  his  self-government  and  power  of  saying 
No  to  temptation  altogether  neglected  and  unexercised.  He  is 
a  ready  spoil  to  the  spoiler,  an  easy  booty  to  the  artful  rogue, 
who  lures  him  by  his  love  for  pastry  or  amusements,  and  uses 
liim  as  the  monkey  employed  the  cat,  to  filch  the  loaf,  the  joint, 
the  gown-[Meee,  or  the  roU  of  calico,  which  he  points  out  to  him 
from  a  distanoe,  as  too  wdl  known  to  venture  near  them  himself 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  by  the  classification  of 
criminals,  to  clear  our  gaols  ftom  the  guilt  of  being  schools  of 
crime,  in  which  juvenile  delinquents  graduated  under  the  tuitioii 
of  older  and  more  hardened  offenders.  But  there  are  earlier  nur- 
series of  corruption  which  remain  at  present  unbroken  up,  and 
against  which  comparatively  little  has  been  attempted.  The  very 
dwellings  of  the  poor  are  in  too  many  instances  preparatory 
tnunii^  scho(^  for  the  gaoL  Nobody  has  better  earned  in 
teaohio^  country  landlords  by  example  IJian  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  right  of  impressing  on  them  by  words,  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  them  to  provide  suitable  rendenoes  for  their 
cottagers.  It  is  a  grave  moral  question  even  in  the  country. 
What  then  is  it  in  great  towns  ?    The  reader  will  learn  in  Mr. 
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Beemes'  '  Bookeries  of  London/  and  in  Mr.  Montaga  Gt)re's 
pamphlet  on  the  '  Dwellings  of  the  Poor/  that  Saffron  Hill  and 
Church  Lane^  St.  Giles's,  are  not  the  only  haunts  where  the 
process  of  imhumanising  is  going  on,  '  where  all  are  taken  in, 

*  who  can  pay  their  footing ;  where  the  thief  and  prostitute 
'  are  harboured  among  those  whose  only  crime  is  perhaps  their 

*  poverty :'  where  large  &mi]ies  are  to  be  found  with  only  one 
bedstead  between  them,  —  sometimes  not  even  this ;  where,  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  single  house,  let  out  piecemeal  at  enormous 
profits,  as  many  as  seventeen  juvenile  thieves,  between  the  age 
of  six  and  twelve,  are  collected  and  live  together.  What  choice 
or  chance  can  life  propose  for  those,  to  whom  a  brutal  receptacle 
of  this  kind  has  been  their  infancy's  or  boyhood's  home  ? 

Without  doubt,  however,  whether  the  parents  be  discreet  or 
foolish,  indulgent  or  neglectful,  there  is  much  in  the  educational 

Esition,  the  school  circumstances  of  this  class  of  children  in 
)ndon  and  our  great  towns,  which  tends  to  lead  them  into  crime, 
or  at  least  exposes  them  to  severe  temptations ;  and  which  may 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  lead  us  to  mingle  mercy  with  censure 
in  our  estimate  of  their  deserts,  and  stir  us  to  devise  remedies 
for  the  cause  of  the  ofience  as  well  as  punishment  for  the  offence 
itself. 

We  take  the  following  statement  of  a  practical  witness  (the 
resident  Chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic)  from  the  evidence  given 
to  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Prison 
Discipline  last  year. 

'  The  great  mass  of  juvenile  criminals  appear  to  me  to  be  led  into 
their  vices  and  errors  from  the  want  of  superintendence  and  indus- 
trial training.  The  parents  have  to  go  to  their  work,  and  must  be 
occupied  all  day  long,  and  these  boys  are  left  entirely  on  the  streets. 
If  your  National  Schools,  which  are  merely  open  4  days  a  week  for 
5  hours,  and  2  days  a  week  for  8  hours,  were  so  arranged  that  a 
parent  could  take  his  child  to  the  school  in  the  morning  and  leave 
him  there,  with  the  certainty  that  he  would  be  protected  and  looked 
after,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  employed  during  the  day,  there  would 
be  a  great  check  administered  to  the  cause  of  juvenile  crime.  But 
what  is  the  case.  Twelve  o'clock  strikes,  the  children  are  all  turned 
into  the  streets.  The  school  is  generally  placed  in  one  of  the  worst 
neighbourhoods,  from  the  cheapness  of  the  site.  At  two  o'clock  they 
come  back  to  the  school  of  themselves  ;  and  at  four,  or  half-past  four, 
are  again  turned  out,  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  before  their  parents 
can  come  from  their  work.  With  this  exposure  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  are  contaminated;  bad  associates,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  get  hold  of  them  and  lead  them  astray ;  first,  merelv  to  play 
the  truant,  afterwards  to  be  petty  thieves,  and  at  last  to  be  accns- 
tomed  criminals.' 

There  is  substantial  truth  in  this  representation^  and  truth 
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which  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our 
Clergy,  and  the  managers  of  our  National  and  British  Schools. 
It  is  well  worth  considering  whether  these  might  not  be  so 
organised  as  to  become  a  species  of  day  Boardins-Schools  for 
the  labouring  class,  educational  Salles  cTAsiley  m  which  the 
children  of  the  working  man  might  have  the  advantage  of  moral 
superintendence  and  control,  such  as  would  form  good  habits,  as 
well  as  afford  mental  instruction  for  the  stimulating  their  intelli- 
gence. The  cost  of  the  children  s  dinner  might  be  paid  for 
hy  the  parents,  the  child  either  bringing  its  fo^  with  him,  or 
being  furnished  with  a  plain  wholesome  meal  in  consideration  of 
the  parents  contributing  so  much  a  week;  and  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  working  classes  of  our  towns,  will,  we 
believe,  be  disposed  to  say,  that  they  would  generally  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  be  thankful  to 
have  their  children  kept  out  cf  the  streets  at  the  price  of  a  mode- 
rate payment  for  their  board.  The  cost  of  the  additional  service 
and  superintendence  could  not  be  heavy ;  there  is  nothing  novel 
or  operose  about  it;  while  certainly  it  might  be  expected  to 
be  among  the  best  practical  preventive  remedies  for  the  evil 
we  are  treating  of,  as  respects  that  class  of  juvenile  offenders 
who  have  decent  and  industrious  relatives,  and  who  fall  away  in 
spite  of  care  and  good  example  at  home,  and  not  for  want  of  it 

One  powerful  agent  for  the  depraving  the  boyish  classes  of 
our  population  in  our  towns  and  cities  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cheap  concerts,  shows,  and  theatres,  which  are  so  specially  opened 
and  arranged  for  the  attraction  and  ensnaring  of  the  young. 
When  for  three-pence  (or  as  till  late  for  two-i>ence)  a  boy  can 
procure  some  hours  of  vivid  enjoyment  from  exciting  scenery, 
music  and  acting,  with  funny  songs,  and  amusing  tricks  of 
nmgic  and  dexterity,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  temptation  to 
acquire  the  pennies  'rectd  si  possit,  sed  quocunque  modo,'  is 
a  very  powerful  one.  And  when  our  national  indifference  or 
our  fear  of  interfering  with  personal  and  public  liberty,  allows 
these  shows  and  theatres  to  be  scenes  of  the  grossest  inde- 
cency— training  schools  of  the  coarsest  and  most  open  vice 
and  filthiness — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  boy  who  is 
led  on  to  haunt  them  becomes  rapidly  corrupted  and  demora- 
lised, and  seeks  to  be  the  doer  of  the  infamies  which  have 
interested  him  as  a  spectator.  That  we  may  not  be  thought  to 
exaggerate  the  case,  we  would  place  before  our  readers  the  fd- 
lowing  short  testimony  of  a  most  competent  witness,  Mr. 
fiishop,  the  agent  or  *  Minister  to  the  poor'  of  the  Liverpool 
Domestic  Mission. 
VOL.  XCIV.  NO.  CXCII.  £  S 
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'  In  company  with  a  seijeant  of  police,  in  plain  dothea,  I  vistted 
fourteen  of  these  concert  saloons  one  Saturday  night  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve.  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  in  detail 
what  I  saw,  but  altogether  it  was  a  series  of  the  most  heart-sickening 
scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  In  many  of  the  rooms  lads  from  about  13 
to  18  years  of  age  formed  a  considerable  number  of  the  audience ; 
and  in  every  instance  I  marked  the  presence  of  abandoned  women. 
In  one  there  were  about  150  persons,  a  third  of  whom  were  boys. 
In  another,  a  young  woman,  with  a  rouged  face,  dressed  as  a  Swiss 
flower-girl^  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  was  singing,  while 
in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  the  extravagances  occasioned  hj  the 
excitement  of  the  drink  were  the  princip^  sources  <^  amusement. 
This  was  a  scene  too  disgusting,  perhaps,  to  be  dangerous ;  but  in 
the  better  conducted  rooms,  where  there  is  more  attention  to  appear- 
ances, and  a  thin  gauze  of  propriety  thrown  over  all  the  scenes,  every 
thing  is  calculated  to  deprave  the  taste,  to  intoxicate  the  senses,  and 
to  stimulate  the  passions.' 

A  yet  plainer  testimony  is  given  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Clay, 
the  excellent  chaplain  of  Preston  GaoL 

<  The  principal  singing  room  in  this  town  (Preston)  is  capable  of 
holding  from  800  to  1000  persons :  one  end  is  fitted  up  as  a  stage. 
The  bar,  where  the  liquors  are  served  out,  is  placed  in  the  middle. 
The  place  between  the  bar  and  the  stage  is  appropriated  to  juveniles, 
or  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14  years  of  age ;  of  them  there  were  not 
less  than  100 — they  were  by  far  the  noisiest  portion  of  the  audience, 
and  many  of  the  boys  were  drinking  and  smoking.  The  lower 
gallery,  which  extends  round  three  parts  of  the  room,  was  occupied 
by  the  young  of  both  sexes,  from  14  years  and  upwards.  There 
could  not  be  less  than  700  individuals  present,  and  about  one-seventh 
of  them  females.  The  pieces  performed  encourage  resistance  to 
parental  control,  and  were  full  of  gross  innuendoes,  *'  double  entendres," 
cursing,  emphatic  swearing,  and  incitement  to  illicit  passion.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  songs  were  wanton  and  immoral,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  immodest  gestures.  The  last  piece  performed  was  the 
"  Spare  feed,"  and  we  gathered  from  the  conversation  around  that 
this  was  looked  for  with  eager  expectation.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  whole  of  this  abominable  piece :  suffice  it  to  say,  ^at 
the  part  which  appeared  most  pleasing  to  the  audience  was  when 
one  of  the  male  performers  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  He  took  off  hit 
coat  and  waistcoat,  unbuttoned  his  braces,  and  commenced  unbut- 
toning the  waistband  of  his  trowsers,  casting  mock-modest  glances 
around  him;  finally  he  took  his  trowsers  ofl*,  and  got  into  bed. 
Tremendous  applause  followed  this  act.  As  the  man  lay  in  bed,  the 
clothes  were  pulled  off*;  he  was  then  pulled  out  of  bed  and  rolled 
across  the  stage.  After  this  he  walked  up  and  down  the  stage  ;  and 
now  the  applause  reached  its  climax  —  loud  laughter,  shouting,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  by  both  males  and  females,  testified  the  delight  they 
took  in  this  odious  exhibition.* 
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Let  but  our  readers  consider  the  character  and  number  of 
these  places,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  forty  in  Liverpool 
alone,  and  probably  much  above  a  hundred  in  London  and  its 
suburbs,  and  they  will  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a  grave  consideration 
how  far  our  laws  and  legislators  must  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  results,  when  such  powerful  agencies  of  demoralisation  are 
left  unohecked  and  uncontrolled. 

We  may  here  advert  to  another  active  element  in  fostering 
and  develoinng  Juvenile  Delinquency,— the  multitude,  namely,  of 
what  are  courteously  called  Marine  Store  dealers,  a  class  which 
might  more  justly  be  entitled  Licensed  Receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  in  the  courts 
and  back  streets  of  our  great  city,  the  significant  question,  in 
good  round  hand  or  Boman  capitals,  'Do  you  want  money? 
'  come  to  the  Black  Doll  and  get  it :  2dL  per  lb.  for  rags  and 

*  tailor's  trimminffs.    1^.  per  lb.  for  paper.   6<f.  per  lb.  for  horse- 
'luur.     2d.  for  kitchen  stuff.     Something  for  anything  and 

*  everybody.*  But  they  must  be  like  the  poor  destitute  or  tempt- 
ed lads  we  have*  been  describing,  penniless  in  pocket  and  hun- 
gry in  appetite,  and  already  taught  to  long  for  and  hanker  after 
the  smart  and  well-lighted  room,  where  indulgence  and  amuse* 
ment  awiut  them,  to  mlly  estimate  the  awful  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion which  such  announcements  offer.  They  set  the  page  and 
the  apprentice  on  stealing  their  master's  books,  or  tools,  or  bottles ; 
the  errand  boy  on  pilfering  the  goods  he  carries  home ;  the  desti- 
tute hanger  on  the  pavd  upon  filching  the  pewter  pot,  or  bit  of  lead 
or  brass,  or  the  jacket,  or  the  gown-piece,  or  the  pair  of  boots  which 
offer  themselves  so  temptingly  at  the  stall  or  shop  front  as  they 
pass.  No  doubt,  the  case  of  the  receivers  of  stolen  property  is 
one  very  difficult  to  deal  with:  no  doubt  the  habitual  careless- 
nesB  of  the  small  retail  shopkeepers  in  exposing  their  goods  so 
tempdnely,  particularly  small  articles  of  food]  and  clothing, 
should  be  checked;  but  it  may  fairly  be  a  question  whether 
•one  system  of  supervision  might  not  be  carried  out  in  reference 
to  these  marine  store  dealers  so  as  to  restriet  the  perfect  license 
with  which  they  now  traffic  in  manifestly  stolen  property,  and 
to  repress  the  assurance  with  which  they  now  invite  and  stimu- 
late dishonesty.* 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  circumstances  of  the  juvenile 
offenders  of  our  towns  and  cities,  and  the  influences  which  enlist 

*  An  experienced  police  magistrate  suggests  that  'Dealers  in 
'Marine  Stores '  should  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of  all  theib 
^ITHCHASES ;  and  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful  to  purchase  from 
tny  young  person,  or  after  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  as  is  the  case 
wifli  the  pawnbrokers. 
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and  confinn  tbem  in  tbeir  career ;  a  career  sure  to  end  eventuaU j 
in  banishment,  if  not  earlier  cut  short  bj  disease,  vice,  want, 
and  drunkenness. 

;    In  mining  and  agricultural  districts,  the  amount  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  comparatively  small;  in  the  two  metropolitan 
counties,  3609  boys  and  girls  under  17  were  imprisoned  in  1848 
(of  which  number  above  600  of  the  boys  were  whipped,  undor 
the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act),  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  694  of 
the  population.     In  the  same  year  the  number  of  such  young 
offenders  imprisoned  in  the  manufacturing  counties  of  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  Warwick,   Derby,   Leicester,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  3295,  being  one  in  every  1600  of  the 
population.     And  the  number  imprisoned  in  the  counties  of 
iforfolk,  Hampshire,  Essex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Devonshire,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
being  districts  with  laige  maritime  towns  or  watering  places, 
was  2584,  being  1  in  every  1508  of  the  population;  while  the 
number  in  the  five  mining  counties  of  Cornwall,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  Northiunberland,  was  619,  being 
I  in  2078  only  of  their  population ;  and  the  number  in  the  thir^ 
teen  agricultm^al  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hereford^  Huntingdon, 
Lincolnshire,  Rutland,   Salop,   Suffolk,  Wilts,  Oxford,  ]^rks, 
and  Northampton,  was   1087,  being  only   1   in   1947  of  the 
population.     A  proportion,  however,  of  juvenile  delinquency 
does  exist  in  all,  mostly  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  superin- 
tendence and  healthful  exertion  of  the  mind  in  early  childhood. 
The  agricultural  juvenile  offender  usually  begins  his  course  as  a 
crow  boy.     The  little  fellow,  whose  lungs  can  expand  enough 
to  raise  a  shout,  or  whose  hands  can  wield  a  clapper,  is  not 
allowed  to  idle  hb  time  away  at  school,  where  he  can  earn 
nothing,  but  is  perched  on  a  gate,  in  a  hedge,  or  a  tree,  all  day 
long,  to  frighten  away  birds,  both  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  for 
which  occupation  he  receives  so  many  halfpence  ia  week.     He 
studies  nature,  and  in  due  time  becomes  a  wood  and  turnip 
stealer,   and  then  a  poacher,   possibly   supplied  with  a  gun 
and  ammunition  for  night- work  by  the  receiver  of  the  game. 
We  fear,  we  must  say,  that  the  Union  Houses  have  contributed 
their  full  share  to  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency.     To 
quote  the  evidence  of  a  witness  before  cited :  '  With  r^ard  to 

*  country  boys,  we  have  had  a  great  many  cases  in  the  ^hilan- 

*  thropic  School  in  which  the  boy  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
^  to  turn  himself  out  of  the  workhouse  at  14  or  15  years  of  age ; 

*  because  he  was  a  little  troublesome,  the  master  has  been  glad 

*  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  he  has  been  in 
^  prison,    lliat  boy  would  soon  become  a  finished  convict.' 
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Tbis  eTidentlj  refers  mainly  to  orphans  or  deserted  lads^  wbom 
the  Union  Honse  should  shelter  till  the  parish  authorities  caa 
procure  them  adequate  and  fit  employment ;  but  unhappily  our 
parodiial  authorities  both  in  town  and  country  have  thought 
too  lightly  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  guardianship 
and  treatment  of  the  pauper  child.  Numerous  instances  could 
be  given  in  which  the  juvenile  delinquent  has  owed  lus  initiation 
into  crime  to  a  short-sighted  anxiety  to  save  the  rates:  for 
economy's  sake,  the  destitute  boy  has  been  associated  with  the 
idult  profligate  and  idler  in  the  house^  or  has  been  hastily  ap- 
prenticed to  an  indifferent  and  unfit  master,  or  has  been  permitted 
nay,  often  urged,  to  leave  the  House  to  look  for  work  with* 
out  the  least  prospect  of  employment  Still  oftener  does  it 
happen  that  the  young  offender  is  compelled  to  pursue  his  career 
of  vagrancy  and  theft,  even  when  under  the  influence  of  recent 
punishment  or  awakened  shame,  he  is  anxious  to  turn  from  it ; 
because  the  parish  officers,  to  whom  the  police  magistrate  refers 
him  for  protection,  decline  to  do  any  thing  for  him  till  he  ^  can 
'  prove  nis  settlement ; '  a  condition  which  practicaUy  amounts 
to  a  sentence  of  direct  rejection,  —  in  fact,  to  go  and  steal 
agun. 

The  recent  outrages  on  the  unfortunate  Jane  Willbred  have 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  unprotected  con- 
dition of  pauper  apprentices  when  bauncL  We  may  hope  that 
the  present  able  and  enlightened  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
V  Board  will  ere  long  be  enabled  to  enforce  more  attention  to 
the  young  paupers'  early  management  and  moral  and  industrial 
trmdng.  The  Bridgnorth  Union  School  at  Quatt  shows  what 
can  be  done,  and  at  how  moderate  a  cost,  and  with  how  useful 
a  result.  The  recent  opening  of  the  North  Surrey  Schools  at 
Penge,  for  the  children  of  several  adjacent  Unions,  is  a  hopeful 
qrmptom  that  the  example  of  Bridgnorth  is  b^inning  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  that  wiser  and  more  practical  views  upon  pauper 
education  are  making  way  among  the  guardians  and  parish  au« 
thorities  in  other  districts.  But,  looking  at  the  rejection  of  pro- 
positions to  introduce  industrial  and  especially  agricultural 
tnunmg  in  several  county  Unions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
some  further  legislative  interference  will  not  be  required  before 
the  true  and  ultimately  the  cheaper  system  will  be  generally 
established,  and  the  destitute  ana  pauper  child  placed  under 
such  discipline  and  instruction  as  to  remove  him  firom  the  class 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  into  whose  ranks  he  is  now  so  often 
driren. 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  of  the  causes  and  eireumstanees 
of  youthful  crime.    Let  us  turn  to  the  more  satis&ctory  side  of 
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tiie  eabjeot,  and  consider  its  Remedies.  Now,  on  this  head,  it 
maj  be  held  as  oertainy  that  do  what  we  will,  adopt  whatever  qrs- 
tem  we  like,  whether  of  penalty  or  prevention,  a  certain  amount 
of  juvenile  crime  will  always  infallibly  exist  among  ua.  Tillj 
indeed,  all  parents  do  their  duty,  and  all  parish  offioers  act  up  to 
their  responsibility,  and  all  laws  and  regulations  bearing  on  the 
employment  and  the  treatment  of  the  young  are  made  wholly 
just,  :and  morally  effective,  a  certain  average  proportion  of  thefts 
and  misdemeanours  by  children  will  always  exist ;  but  it  is  a 
different  question,  whether  we  shall  have  such  a  proportion  ai 
15,000  prisoners  in  a  year  under  17  years  of  age  out  of  our 
population,  or  wheth^  we  shall  have  5000  or  1000.  And  whik 
it  would  be  the  dream  of  an  Utopian  to  expect  that  no  boys 
diould  be  found  thieves  or  vagabonds,  it  must  be  a  common 
object  with  all  who  take  interest  in  the  happiness  of  thar 
fellow  creatures,  from  the  man  of  common  humanity  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  practical  statesman,  to  reduce  their  number 
within  the  lowest  limits  the  case  admits. 

That  it  is  our  social  negligence  and  the  defects  of  our  penal 
and  educational  discipline  which  give  so  large  a  number  as  1 1,000 
young  offenders  punished  by  imprisonment  or  whipping  in  one 
year,  and  not  any  inevitable  law  of  nature  or  population,  the  far 
smaller  proportion  obtaining  in  France  may  serve  to  show.  We 
find  from  the  report  of  the  Spedal  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly  presented  Dec  1849,  that  the  whole  number  of  chil* 
dren  prosecuted  before  the  correctional  tribunals  throughout  the 
year  1847  (in  which  year  the  last  general  returns  were  made 
up)  amounted  to  10,204,  while  the  number  undergoing  impri'< 
ionment,  including  those  detained  by  way  of  paternal  correo* 
tion,  at  the  instance  of  their  relatives,  was,  in  1849,  about 
11,400.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  law  of  France  sentences 
juvenile  ofienders  to  far  longer  periods  of  confinement  than  is 
usual  in  England, — so  that  in  1849  there  were  above  2000  juve- 
niles sentenced  in  France  to  upwards  of  twelve  months'  imprison* 
ment,  either  as  convicts  or  detenus^  a  number  at  least  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  to  which  the  juveniles  under  16  transported  or 
sentenced  to  above  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  England  in 
the  same  year  amounted — the  relative  proportions  of  juvenile 
orime  to  the  population  in  England  and  in  France  respectively 
must  appear  very  favourable  to  the  latter  country.  Taking  the 
nearest  approximated  amounts  of  the  population  of  the  two 
countries  in  1849,  it  would  appear  that  ^ere  were  nearly  twice 
as  many  commitments  and  punishments  for  offenders  under  17 
in  England  as  in  France, —-a  circumstance,  the  explanation  of 
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whibb  we  oannot  find  in  thd  superior  eduoational  or  religious  ad«» 
vantages  oi  Fnmoe^  and  which  must  probably  be  referred  to  the 
difiiBrent  sjrstems  of  penal  treatment  adopted  in  the  two  countriesi 
This  diffisrence,  in  a  few  words,  amounts  to  this — that  in  Skigland 
the  Juvenile  Delinquent  is  ponished  over  and  over  again  with  a 
whipping  and  $hort  imprisonment ;  whereas  in  France  the  majo* 
fity  of  young  ofFend^^  under  16  years  are  sentenced  to  length-* 
aied  periods  <rf  edueationat  or  correctional  detention  (penods 
varying  from  three  to  five,  or  even  ten  years,  acoording  to  the 
greater  youth  of  the  party  c^mcemed),  as  having  acted,  ^  sans 
*  disceniemeiit,'  t.  e.  as  being  too  young,  and  too  ill-taught  and 
reared,  to  be  justly  held  responsible  for  their  actions.    Thus,  out 
of  3769  young  offenders  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  pennl  or 
editeationaly  in   1847,  1757    only  were    'condamnfe'  as  re- 
qponmUe,  and  2012  were '  acquitt^'  but  ordered  to  be  detained 
for  lengthened  periods  of  reformatory  confinement,  as  not  re- 
qponsible*     On  this  the  contrast  between  the  two  countries,  and 
their  respeotive  penal  systems  as  regards  the  young,  practically 
Unges.     In  England,  the  boy,  however  young,  is  dealt  with  on 
the  same  footing  and  by  the  same  rule  as  ti^e  man.     If  he  is 
eoimeted  of  unlawfully  possessing  goods,  of  assaults  on  the 
police,  of  vagrancy,  he  is  banded  over  to  the  house  of  cor- 
lection  for  the  same  term  as  the  adult  o^nder  by  his  side  is 
sntenoed  to  for  similar  transgressions.     He  is  removed  in  the 
same  van,  and,  in  many  prisons,  still  works  in  the  same  room, 
and  shares  substantially  the  same  treatment.     In  France  he  is 
recognised  at  once  as  the  subject  of  a  different  system,  as 
belonging  to  an  exceptional  and  Borate  class.     His  youth,  the 
aeglect  and  ignorance  he  has  been  reared  in,  the  force  of  tho 
bad  influences  exerted  on  him,  are  all  taken  into  account.     He 
IB  punished  and  withdrawn  from   the   society   which   he   is 
injuring;  but  the  whole  form  and  substance  of  the  proceed- 
ing shows  that  its  principle  is  prevention.     He  is  withdrawn 
to  be  placed  under  such  training  and  discipline  as  may  de- 
^tfk^  the  good  that  lies  hid  and  buried  in  him,  and  repress 
the  evil   which  has  so  prematurely  sprung  up  and  oversha- 
dowed  it.     With  us  the  boy  may  pass  half  of  each  year  in  a 
prison,  for  three  or  four  years  running,  but  uniformly  for  short 
^trnu ;  which  make  the  terrors  of  the  gaol  familiar,  while  they 
give  no  chance  to  the  moral  agencies,  that  are  at  work  within  it, 
to  exert  a  reformatory  action  on  him.     The  boy  has  snatches  of 
education,  short  ^mpses  of  what  8df*control,  and  order,  and 
decency  might  do  for  him ;  but  the  scene  changes,  and  the  sood 
influence  is  removed,  before  a  single  habit  can  be  formeo,  or 
even  any  de^  resolution,  or  new  prindple  matured.     It  is 
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only  at  the  end  of  his  career  that  be  obtains  tbe  correotional 
advantages  wbich  the  French  boy  met  with  at  the  outset  of  his 
course.  He  is  at  last  traneported^^^ihsit  is,  in  reality,  sent  to 
Parkhurst  prison,  and  placed  in  a  school  of  enlarged  instruction 
and  severe  discipline  for  three  years,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
^en  transferred  to  a  penal  colony  under  a  ticket  of  leave,  xF 
fairly  improved  and  reformed ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrives  at 
this  happy  termination,  he  has  been  for  many  years  familiarised 
with  vice  and  crime,  and  the  sensual  enjoyments  which  th^ 
yield.  The  ultimate  consignment  to  detention  and  continuous 
tnuning  comes  fearfully  Lite.  Instead  of  rescuing  an  half- 
initiated  novice,  on  the  vei^e  of  fialling  but  not  yet  fallen,  hk 
sentence  comes  in  but  to  struggle  with,  and,  if  posnble,  reibrm 
and  cure,  a  long  practised,  deliberate,  and  experienced  offender; 
whose  moral  transformation  at  that  stage  is  a  thing  usually 
to  be  desired  rather  than  expected. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  repeated  short  imprison- 
ments is  carried  in  this  country,  many  of  our  readers  have  no 
idea.  We  could  quote  instances  in  our  knowledge  of  boys  not 
yet  13  years  old  who  have  been  10  or  12  times  inmates  of  a 
gaoL  But  the  return  laid  before  the  Prison  Discipline  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Osborne,  the  sealous  chaplain  of  Bath  gaol, 
speaks  most  plfunly  and  emphatically.  55  boys  committed  to 
^at  prison  for  the  first  time  in  1844  were  known  to  have  been 
re-committed  to  that  or  other  prisons  206  times,  or  nearly  4 
times  each  in  the  course  of  the  5  following  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  15  of  the  55  were  transport^,  30  were  still  livizM^ 
a  life  of  crime, — preparing,  that  is,  for  the  same  end ;  5  had  died. 
Again,  of  283  juveniles,  inmates  of  Bath  gaol  for  thefits,  mis- 
demeanours, &C.  Texcluding  tramps),  in  6  years,  ending  1849, 
52  were  committed  twice,  75  thrice,  9  four  times,  12  five  times^ 
19  seven  or  more  times.  In  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Prisons  for  the  Home  District,  already  quoted,  we  find  that  of 
the  whole  number,  12,508,  stated  to  have  been  convicted  in 
the  year  1849,  2125  had  been  convicted  previously  once,  944 
twice,  484  thrice,  761  four  times  and  upwards. 

Our  readers  ask,  perhaps,  why  is  such  a  system  continued? 
Why  not  adopt  a  method  of  correction  for  the  younger  classes 
of  offenders,  which,  while  it  punished,  might  improve,  and  so 
might  turn  them  from  the  path  of  vice  in  time,  and  lead  them 
to  courses  hiq)pier  to  themselves  and  less  hurtful  to  society? 
To  this  question  the  answer  lying  on  the  surface,  is,  —  fin^ 
because  the  system  has  been  long  established,  and  onr  judges, 
magistrates,  and  lawyers  are  not  ^ given  to  change;'  and, 
secondly,  because  every  measure  contemplating  more  reformsr^ 
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toiy  and  prerentive  action,  which  has  been  hitherto  proposed^ 
has  appeared  to  be  so  beset  with  diflSculties,  that  our  statesmea 
have  found  it  easier  to  reject,  than  to  minutely  consider  and 
amend  it  with  a  view  to  its  practical  adoption. 

Bat  on  going  a  little  deeper,  the  two  great  impediments  in 
the  way  of  a  general  adoption  of  reformatory  treatment  of 
jnvenilesy  are  found  to  be 

1st.  Economical  objections  on  the  score  of  the  expense  that 
would  be  incurred. 

2nd.  Moral  objections  on  the  score  of  the  real  or  apparent 
inducements  which  any  really  reformatory  training  might  offer^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  juvenile  offenders  themselves  to  adopt  a 
criminal  career  as  a  means  of  obtaining  livelihood,  instruction^ 
and  provimon;  and,  next,  to  their  friends  and  relatives  to 
neglect  or  pervert  them,  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  burden 
of  their  muntenance  and  education  from  themselves  on  the 
more  honest  and  conscientious  part  of  the  community. 

liiese  grounds  of  objection  meet  us  so  continually  at  the  verv 
basis  of  every  discussion  on  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  carenilly  consider  them. 

The  first,  though  to  the  ears  of  the  taxed  and  tax-impatient 
Englishman,  it  sounds  the  most  serious,  is  in  reality  the  most 
ensuy  disposed  of.  A  careful  estimate  of  t}ie  expenses  inci- 
dental to  our  present  system  of  repeated  short  convictions, 
seems  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  fully  as  expensive 
to  the  ratepayer  as  any  more  reformatory  method,  when  adopted 
yneralfy,  would  be.  We  hesitate,  indeed,  to  adopt  the  liberal 
cilcnlations  which  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  evidence  we  have  already 
quoted,  appended  to  his  statement  on  the  re'-convictions  of  the 
juvenile  ofienders  in  Bath  gaol,  in  which  he  supposes  5000  to 
be  the  number  of  juveniles  annually  committed  for  the  first 
time,  and  estimates  the  cost  of  the  present  method  of  treatment 
«t  a  million  of  pounds  per  annum;  first,  because  we  doubt 
whether  more  than  half  that  number  of  boys  is  annually 
BSCRUITSD  into  the  criminal  ranks ;  and,  secondly,  because  we 
tUnk  the  estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  every  criminal's 
ciieer,  in  the  way  of  prosecutions,  costs  of  trial  and  punishment, 
sad  amount  of  property  destroyed  or  stolen,  at  200L  per  head, 
ft  very  large  one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Beport  and 
cilcnlations  of  the  hite  lamented  Mr,  Bushton,  on  the  cases  of 
ft  number  of  youths  whose  career  he  was  able  to  trace  in  Liver* 
pool,  make  it  probable  that,  first  and  last,  the  cost  of  each 
jovoiile  offender  is  not  less  than  lOOiL,  and,  taking  the  reduced 
number  of  2000  as  the  annual  addition  to  tiie  criminal  class  of 
boys,  we  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  which  the  country 
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pays  for  its  present  system  is  not  less  than  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, — a  sum  whidi  applied  to 
libe  maintenanoe  and  correctional  training  of  our  young  criminals^ 
t^en  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  career,  would  certainly  mora 
tiian  suffice  to  feed  and  educate,  and  dispooe  of  the  hopeful  and 
improvable  portion  of  them  in  some  way  useful  to  the  community. 
Tins  expenditure,  so  applied,  would  both  greatly  lessen  the  gene- 
ral amount,  and  therefore  the  general  cost  of  crime,  by  arresting 
its  propagation  among  the  younger  classes  of  our  population; 
and  would  give  us  in  return  for  our  expenditure,  not  two  thousand 
convicts  unreformed,  or  half  reformed,  to  be  maintained  and 
taraneported  to  a  penal  colony  at  last,  but  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  decent  hopeful  citizens,  producers  as  weU  as  consumers 
of  the  fruits  of  industry :  workers  and  examples  of  that  which  is 
good  and  useful  to  their  feUow  men.  Indeed,  if  all  which  the 
inhalntants  of  our  large  towns  and  populous  districts  pay  or  lose 
through  the  crimes  of  boys,  whom  our  laws  are  now  content 
with  prosecuting  and  punii^ing  so  ineffisctually,  could  be  col- 
lected into  one  bag,  and  the  expense  of  such  juvenile  housea 
of  correction,  or  penal  schools,  as  would  be  required  to  place 
the  mass  of  our  youtfaftil  offenders  under  wholesome  reformatory 
discipline  for  lengthened  periods,  were  to  be  put  into  another, 
we  reel  confident  );hat  the  exchange  of  the  former  for  the  latter 
would  be  found  by  the  honest  housekeeper  a  profitable  bargain. 
He  would  gain,  not  lose,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by 
the  reformatory  system. 

But  the  other  difficulty,  L  e.  that  reformatory  training,  generally 
followed  out,  and  held  up  as  a  distinctive  object  of  pursuit, 
would  act  as  a  premium  or  attraction  to  crime,  rather  than  a 
remedy  for  it,  or  a  repulsion  from  it,  is  not  quite  so  readily 
dispatched.  That  it  would  operate  in  such  a  way  on  the 
juvenile  ofiender  hims^,  or  on  boys  of  his  age  and  class,  we  do 
not  believe.  We  have  never  found  any  lad  anxious  to  go  to 
Paikhurst,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  after  a  long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  career,  and 
its  vicissitudes  of  want  and  wretchedness  and  when  the  solitude 
of  Pentonville  was  the  alternative.  And  inquiry  of  the  con- 
ductors of  what  reformatory  institutions  we  have,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  difficulty  they  have  to  stru^le  with,  is  not 
to  keep  boys  out  of  them,  but  to  persuade  and  influence  them 
to  stay  in  them  when  admitted.  The  discipline  and  employ-* 
ment  of  Juvenile  Houses  of  Correctional  Training  might  easily, 
as  they  should  rightly,  be  made  sufficiently  strict  and  laborioos 
to  ensure  thm  not  presenting  bribes  or  inaucements  to  any  one 
to  qualify  for  admission  into  them. 
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But  the  oftse  is  di£forent  as  regards  the  relatives.  There  are> 
probably,  many  fiimilies  in  the  classes  from  which  the  majority 
of  our  juvenile  oiFendeirs  ^ring,  where  the  step-father  or  step- 
mother, or  the  unde  or  aant,  or  even  the  diild's  own  selfish 
and  unprincipled  parent,  would  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  means  of 
throwing  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  boy's  maintenance 
md  instruction  as  much  as  possible  on  any  but  themselves. 
£ven  here,  however,  such  experience  as  Parkhurst  and  die 
Seformatory  Asylums  which  we  possess,  supply,  goes  to  qualify 
the  general  inference  we  might  have  drawn ;  and  to  show  that, 
at  least  at  present,  whatever  be  the  advantages  held  out,  if  they 
are  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  entire  separation  fVom  the 
boy,  and  of  the  loss  of  his  services^  there  are  few  of  this  class  of 
parents  who  will  be  affected  by  the  temptation.* 

But  we  would  ask  those  who  are  so  vividly  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  a  reformatory  system  of  correction  will  present 
ao  dangerous  a  premium  on  parental  neglect,  to  consider  what 
a  direct  premium,  not  only  on  the  neglect,  but  on  the  deprava^ 
ticNd,  of  the  boy,  the  present  merely  penal  system  of  correction 
oflfers.  >  This  is  too  little  thought  of.  But  let  our  readers 
remember  that  vicious  parents  have  now  only  to  leave  their 
child  uncared  for  and  exposed  to  vile  associates,  to  at  once  have 
him  maintained  for  half  his  boyhood  at  the  public  cost  in  prison ; 
while  during  the  intervals  of  his  imprisonments  they  can  have 
Ittm  with  them  at  home,  and  can  profit  by  the  produce  of  his 
thefts,  and  be  partially  maintained  by  the  plunder  which,  during 
his  months  of  liberty,  he  is  free  to  gather  from  the  shops  or 
pockets  of  their  neighbours.  Let  it  be  considered,  also,  that 
auoh  parents  have  no  horror  at  what  our  philanthropic  writers 
call  '  the  prison  brand.'  To  have  been  in  Newgate  or  Tothill 
Fields  is,  in  their  eyes,  no  disgrace ;  and  they  have  the  consoli^ 
tion  to  fkll  back  upon,  that  the  boy  will  be  educated  and  provided 
for  by  the  Grovemment  at  Parkhurst  at  last  Surely  the  penal 
aohool,  and  its  entire  separation  of  the  boy  for  years,  at  an  earlier 
and  more  hopeful  stage,  can  offer  no  greater  bribe  than  this  ? 

After  all,  however,  the  question  practically  is,  —  cannot  our 

*  The  evidence  of  the  Itte  Mr.  Rushton,  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  and  his  letters  to  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council  (1850),  afford  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  what  we  have 
here  advanced.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  loss  which 
the  cause  of  reformatory  treatment  for  the  yonng  offender  has  sus- 
tained in  this  able  magistrate's  decease.  By  his  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, his  accurate  records  and  careful  investigations  of  tlie  numerous 
cases  that  came  before  him,  he  was  well  qualified  to  be  its  ablest,  as 
well  as  its  most  earnest,  champion. 
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flchools  for  correction  of  young  offenders  be  so  organised  is 
effectually  to  oppose  and  neutralise  the  tendency  and  inducement 
to  abuse  them  ?  To  which  may  be  added  the  supplemental  ques- 
tion, whether,  as  our  present  checks  and  precautions  seem  inad^ 
quate  to  prevent  crime,  the  gain  to  sodety,  —  that  is  to  the  tai 
and  rate-paying  community,  —  would  not  be  greater  on  the 
whole,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  child  from  friends  and  circum- 
atances  certain  to  eventually  make  him  a  criminal  and  a  convict, 
a  burden  and  a  mischief,  than  the  cost  which  can  be  incurred  by 
precautionary  interference? 

Now,  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  two  or  three  very  effectual 
checks  might  be  devised  to  hinder  and  discourage  the  parties  on 
whom  the  child  is  naturally  dependent,  firom  purposely  or 
negligently  qualifying  him  for  the  penal  schooL  In  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  a  principle,  that  the  child  be  sent  to  a  school  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  where  his  friends  live,  and  his  offences 
have  been  committed.  This  virtual  transportation  would  be  an 
immediate  discouragement.  It  is  this,  we  are  told,  which  now 
checks  the  inclination  of  so  many  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
offered  benefits  of  the  Philanthropic.* 

In  the  second  place,  let  a  distinctly  corrective  character  be 
given  to  the  school.  This  is  a  point  which  we  think  in  all 
respects  is  a  most  important  one.  For  the  sake  of  socie^, 
for  the  sake  of  the  juvenile  offender  himself,  there  should  be  no 
playing  with  crime ;  no  appearance  of  trifi^iig  with  or  making 
£^ht  of  it.  He  who  doeth  wrong,  should  sumr  for  that  wroi^ 
which  he  has  done — such  is  the  divine  law;  and  such  is  the 
dictate  or  supposition  of  all  human  Justice.  There  is  too  great 
a  dbposition  among  some  classes  of  philanthropists  to  overlook 
this,  and  to  speak  of  the  criminal  as  if  his  faults  were  so  wholly 
the  result  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  to  make  him  an 
object  of  sympathy  and  compassion ;  a  person  to  be  comforted 
rather  than  corrected,  petted  rather  than  punished.  Let  there  be 
nothing  of  this.  Let  the  schools  for  the  reception  and  ref(»ina- 
tion  of  delinquent  children  be,  and  be  felt  to  be,  schools  of  carreer 
tion.  Let  them  be  called  so,  that  there  may  be  no  posttbility  of 
mistake.     Let  the  internal  regulations  be  strict,  the  employ- 

*  The  chaplain  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  <^  the 
House  of  Commons,  'The  chaplains  of  Norwich  and  of  Stafford 

*  Castles,  and  of  Knutsford  gaol,  have  repeatedly  written  to  me  to 
'  say,  *'  We  should  be  glad  to  send  the  boy ;  he  wants  to  come,  but 

*  **  his  father  will  not  allow  him."    I  had  to  send  a  boy  back  the 

*  whole  way  to  Staffordshire  because  his  step-mother  interfered,  sad 

*  said,  **  Why  should  I  part  with  him,  to  have  the  boy  sent  firom  sad 

*  **  transported  to  another  place?  ** ' 
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ment  constant,  and  as  laborious  as  the  child's  age  will  allow  of. 
Ont-door  occupation,  involving  exposure  to  the  weather  and 
ooldy  and  leaving  a  sense  of  muscular  fatigue,  is  evidently  to  be 
preferred.  Let  the  diet  be  studiously  plain  and  coarse,  and 
appropriate  to  country  labour.  Let  there  be  no  hot  slops  (cocoa, 
soups  or  gruel),  but  good  household  bread,  and  a  full  allowance 
of  pork,  cheese,  and  suet-pudding.  Let  there  be  no  smart- 
looking  attractive  dress,  but  plain  rough  clothing.  Let  there  be 
no  *high  education,*  with  'lectures  on  chemistry,  illustrated 

*  with  experiments,'  no  formation  of  bands  and  glee- singing 
classes,  but  only  plain,  useful  and  intelligent  instruction,  such 
as  may  place  the  boy  on  the  fair  level  of  the  labouring  class. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  young 
London  thief,  and  has  seen  the  disgust  and  discontent  with 
which  he  turns  for  many  weeks  from  the  food  which  the  honest 
agricultural  labourer  is  thankful  for,  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  enters  into  the  warm  school-room,  and  applies  to  its 
sedentary  and  mental  occupations,  will  appreciate  the  use  of 
these  regulations.  Again,  let  there  be  no  making  a  show  of  the 
sdiool;  no  benevolent  committee-men,  expressing  their  hope 
that  the  *  beef  is  good,*  or  that  •  the  boys  are  not  overworked ;  * 
no  philanthropic  ladies  asking  to  be  shown  the  'interesting 

*  cases,'  and  looking  with  the  utmost  admiration  on  the  most 
hardened  and  guilty  lads ;  no  amateurs  in  crime,  calling  on  the 
boys  who  have  been  *  three  times  in  prison  to  stand  up,*  and 
then  'those  four  times  in  prison,*  and  then  those  five  times,  as  if 
the  conviction  and  imprisonment  were  so  many  medab  of  good 
service,  or  tokens  of  honourable  danger  and  endurance.  Let  it 
be  felt,  and  studiously  avowed  and  shown,  that  the  school  is  for 
care,  not  reward.  One  of  discipline,  not  privilege.  All  this  is 
perfectlv  consistent  with  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  religious  influence,  without  which,  as  the  predominating 
elements  of  the  school  system,  no  reformation,  no  moral  training, 
could  be  hoped  for.  Influence,  not  force,  must  be  the  moving 
power;  but  influence  must  operate  rather  by  the  master's  un- 
wearicMl  patience,  by  his  self-denial,  and  his  efforts  to  understand 
and  reach  the  hearts  of  the  children  he  has  to  train,  than  in  the 
license  he  allows  them,  the  sensual  indulgence  he  affords  their 
appetites,  or  the  false  sympathy  which  he  expresses  for  their  trans- 
gressions. 

With  our  strong  conviction  that  the  school  must  wear  its 
true  aspect,  and  seem  to  be  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  we  can 
not  at  all  coincide  in  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Adderley*s  pamphlet, 
that  the  juvenile  offender  should  be  sent  to  the  common  nationid 
schoolf  imd  be  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  the  children  of 
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the  poor  at  large.  While  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  give  the 
delinquent  classes  any  sort  of  prominence,  or  to  seem  to  afford 
them  any  peculiar  advantages,  it  must  certainly  be  far  worse 
to  make  the  parish  school  a  lazaretto,  and  mix  together  the 
infected  and  the  healthy :  And,  if  the  poor  ratepayer,  the  father 
of  honest  children,  is  likely  to  think  it  hard  that  he  should  be 
taxed  to  provide  good  discipline  and  instruction  to  the  neglected 
o£&pring  of  his  vicious  or  unprincipled  neighbour,  he  would  (if 
we  mistake  not)  think  it  harder  still,  that  his  decent  and  uncon- 
victed child  should  be  placed  on  the  same  bench  with  that  neigh- 
bour's depraved  and  vicious  son,  to  be  contaminated,  corrupted, 
and  introduced  to  crime  in  the  natural  course  of  his  daily  educa* 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  facility  with  which  boys  are  dis- 
charged from  our  parish  schools  for  trifling  faults,  and  are  thus 
cast  into  the  stream  of  juvenile  delinquency,  is  far  too  great ;  and 
it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  school  committees  or  trustees^ 
whether,  on  the  boys'  admission  they  should  not  require  liie 
parents  to  agree  to  stricter  measures  in  case  of  truancy  or  petty 
thefts,  and  punish  and  repress  the  fault  in  the  school,  inst^  oi 
turning  the  delinquent  into  the  streets  where  the  fault  must 
grow,  and  ere  long  bear  fruit  in  heavier  and  less  curable 
offences. 

In  the  third  place,  let  it  be  a  principle  that  in  every  case  where 
circumstances  will  in  anywise  allow  of  it,  the  friends  be  charged 
with  some  contribution  to  the  chihTs  support  in  the  reformatory 
school.  We  are  aware  that  we  here  touch  on  another  of  the 
tiexed  questions  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  one  on  whicfa» 
however,  very  little  practical  evidence  has  yet  been  taken.  Of 
the  abstract  propriety  that  the  parents  and  legal  guardians  of  the 
offender  should  thus  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
child,  whom  they  are  bound  naturally  wholly  to  support,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  of  the  practical  possibility  of  such  a  system 
being  enforced,  and  acted  on,  in  a  far  greater  number  oi  cases 
than  is  generally  supposed,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  It  should 
of  course  be  optional  to  the  parties  concerned,  either  to  have 
the  child  sent  away,  and  to  contribute  to  his  better  training 
in  the  government  school,  or  to  take  better  care  of  him,  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  police  court  themselves.  In  the  case  of  first 
and  second  offences  of  a  lighter  kind,  they  might  even  be  allowed 
to  try  what  they  could  do ;  and,  after  proper  warning  to  them, 
and  a  proper  chastisement  to  the  offender,  he  mL^t  be  restored 
to  theu*  charge,  the  first  and  the  second  time  he  came  bef(»« 
the  magistrate.  But  on  the  third  conviction  the  option  should 
cease.  The  child  should  then  be  committed  for  a  sufficient 
period  —  twelve  mopths  or  two  years  —  to  the  school  of  refoim^ 
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and  the  magistrate  be  empowered  and  required  to  hold  the  friends 
responsible  for  a  certain  weekly  payment  proportioned  to  their 
means.  In  many  cases  the  payment  could  not  be  practically 
enforced ;  but  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
adlection  of  the  pigment  was  entrusted,  would  secure  it  in  the 
sreat  number  of  instances,  if  a  proper  machinery  were  uni* 
lonnly  adopted:  the  Relieving  Officer  of  each  imion  might  be 
q)ecially  charged  with  this  duty.  The  amount  contributed  by 
such  means  might  not  perhaps  form  a  very  prominent  itan  on 
the  receipt  side  of  the  school  ledger;  but  something  in  aid  of  its 
expenses  might  be  obtuned,  while  (and  this  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence) the  requirement  of  the  payment,  and  the  steps  taken  to 
enforoe  it,  would  be  a  practical  protest  in  &vour  of  the  great 
principle  of  parental  responsibility,  and  would  powerfully  check 
that  negligence  of  family  ties  and  duties  which  the  busy  occu« 
pations  and  the  crowded  population  of  our  lai^  towns  ne- 
oessarily  encourage. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  portion  of  our  subject  without 
strongly  recommending  to  the  study  of  our  readers  Miss  Car* 
penter's  excellent  work  on  *  Reformatory  Schools,'  which  has 
reached  us  since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written.     It  is  the 
first  book  in  which  we  have  seen  the  difficult  question  she  treats 
o£ adequately  handled;  the  facts  to  be  relied  on  justly  stated; 
and  (most  important  of  all)  the  objections  to  be  answered  fairly 
acknowledgea  and  intelligently  met,  if  not  thoroughly  disposed 
of.    The  book  embraces  a  wider  field  than  our  own  remarks  have 
been  restricted  to ;  the  condition  of  the  *  children  of  the  perish*- 
<  iag  and  dangerous  classes,'  and  the  complete  educational  pro- 
rision  required  for  them  being  her  main  subject.     We  have 
ocmfined  our  view  to  the  smaller,  but  more  defined  and  tangible 
class  of  'Juvenile  Offenders*;'  believing  that  it  is  with  these 
that  a  practical  beginning  must  be  made,  and  that  a  good  system 
of  correctional  training,  applied  to  the  detected  and  convicted 
delinquent,  will  react  most  beneficially  on  the,  as  yet,  uncon- 
victed mass,  of  which  they  are  now  the  corrupting  examples, 
^lias  Carpenter's  chi^ter  on  the   fundamentid  princifdes  of 
Reformatory  training,   and  on  the  management   and  mixed 
i^esolts  of  ragged  schools,  will  repay  an  attentive  and  repeated 
perasaL     As  she  is  herself,  an  earnest  and  unwearied  labourer  in 
the  work,  she  speaks  with  authority  and  gives  us  the  results  of  a 
trustworthy  experience.     We  cannot  but  wish  that  some  of  the 
able  legal  philanthropists  whose  views  she  quotes  on  the  difficult 
utd  disputed  points  of  enforcing  the  parents'  responsibility,  and 
^priving  the  depraved  and  worthless  of  the  natural  rights  ovor 
their  children,  which  they  have  forfeited  by  their  misoondue^ 
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would  adopt  the  fiame  practical  spirit,  and  not  onlj  tell  us  that 
other  laws  are  wanted,  but  would  draw  up  in  appropriate 
words  the  clauses  of  such  an  Act  as  would  operate  effectually 
for  such  a  purpose.  How  to  define  the  child's  condition  and 
the  parents'  offence  so  as  to  touch  the  fpvltj^  and  jet  give  no 
handle  for  vexatious  interference,  or  malicious  injury,  is  a  more 
Berious  diflSculty,  than  her  chapter  of  *  objections  answered* 
represents.  The  analogies  of  a  parent's  madness  or  physical 
disecLse  are  worth  little :  what  we  want  is,  a  practical  test  which 
a  policeman  can  apply,  and  a  magistrate  decide  upon.  For 
ourselves,  we  see  but  one  effectual  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty^ 
Let  it  be  obligatory  on  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  some 
description  of  school.  Let  the  schools  be  regulated  on  efficient 
principles,  giving  superintendence  and  moral  oversight,  as  well 
as  mere  instruction.  Then  let  the  child  who  is  found  habitually 
idling  and  gambling  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  be  laid  hold  of, 
and  his  friends  or  legal  guardians  summoned  to  account  for  his 
neglected  state ;  and  wherever  they  are  proved  to  be  careless  of 
his  moral  condition  or  desirous  to  corrupt  it,  let  a  fitting  penalty 
be  imposed  upon  them,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  child 
becoming  a  plague-spot  on  society* 

Our  paper  has  already  exceeded  our  intended  limits,  else  we 
had  desired  to  have  examined  in  some  detail  the  means  by 
which  the  system  of  detention  and  corrective  education  has 
been  followed  out  in  the  countries  where  it  has  prevfdled,  and 
the  results  which  have  accompanied  it :  a  few  words,  however, 
must  suffice  for  this.*  The  system  has  been  most  widely  and 
systematically  acted  on  in  France,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  its 
advocates  to  find  that  it  has  not  ocdy  survived  the  late  internal 

♦  The  work  of  Messrs.  De  Lurieu  and  Remand,  on  les  Colonies 
Agricoles  de  Mendiants,  jeunes  detenus,  &c.,  will  fiunish  our  readers 
with  a  fuU  and  intelligent  account  of  the  corrective  and  preventire 
institutions  now  existing  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Our 
space  forbids  our  making  the  extracts  from  it  which  we  could  wish. 

The  following  remark  has  been  verified  in  the  experience  of  many 
of  our  English  institutions :  —  'La  plupart  des  colonies  agricoles 

*  commencent  ainsi  par  des  foUes  mises  de  fonds  en  acquisition  de 

*  terrain,  en  constructions  et  en  mobilier ;  c'est  ^  dire  qu'elles  depo- 
^  sent  dans  les  fondements  memes  de  Toeuvre  un  germe  de  mort  ou  de 

*  ruine  prochaine.'  We  trust  that  this  great  error  will  be  effectually 
avoided  in  any  general  establishment  of  schools  of  correction  in  this 
country.  It  can  be,  if  too  much  be  not  attempted  at  once,  and  if 
simplicity  and  practical  efficiency  be  sought  for,  to  the  exclusion  of 
mere  mechanism  and  show* 
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changes  and  dlstraetions  by  which  French  society  has  been 
afficted,  but  has  been  more  distinctly  recognised  and  sanctioned 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  since  l£e  revolution  of  1848^ 
than  before. 

Up  to  the  year  1839,  it  should  be  noted  the  juvenile  offender 
in  France  was  the  subject  of  detention  without  the  indispensable 
additions  of  corrective  discipline  and  training.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  great  district  prisons  for  periods  varying  from  five 
to  ten  years,  and  was  in  fact  the  subject  of  a  cruel  though 
unintentional  injustice,  the  prison  being  utterly  unable  to  give 
the  instruction  or  exert  the  moral  influence  which  his  age  and 
drcumstances  needed,  and  to  receive  which  the  law  sentenced 
him  to  detention  in  it.  And  while  the  adult  offender  suffered 
an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months,  or  two  years,  for  much 
heavier  crimes,  and  then  left  the  prison  free,  to  return  to  social 
Hfe,  the  boy  remained  in  the  same  prison,  practically,  a  captive 
for  a  far  longer  period ;  often  for  a  comparatively  trifling  delin- 
quency. To  this  gross  defect  in  the  penu  system  of  the  country, 
a  remedy  was  first  applied  in  1839  by  Messrs.  Demetz  and  De 
Courteilles,  the  founders  of  the  correctional  school  of  Mettray. 
Mettray  was  established  foi;  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the 
boys  thus  unjustly,  and  against  the  proper  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  law,  consigned  to  a  long  and  almost  hopeless  imprison- 
ment as  convicts,  and  placing  them  under  such  effective  moral 
and  industrial  training,  as  might  reform  while  it  punished,  and 
might  prepare  for  the  future  while  it  enforced  a  penalty  for  the 

Mettray  will,  we  trust,  be  suiEciently  known  to  our  readers 
to  render  any  particular  notice  of  its  system  unnecessary.  The 
leading  ideas  of  all  reformatory  agency  are  thoroughly  embodied 
in  it ;  viz.  moral  influence  and  active  manual  occupation.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  institution  are,  the  attempt  to  revive  9l  family 
or  domestic  feeling  by  dividing  the  boys  into  households,  and  the 
introduction  of  field  and  garaen  labour  as  the  chief  source  of 
industrial  occupation.  Of  these  elements  the  last  may  be 
said  to  have  completely  succeeded,  and  Mettray  mav  justly 
daim  the  honour  of  having  shown  that  out-door  work  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  discipline  and  r^rularity  of  correctional 
restraint.  Of  the  other  element  'the  family  system,*  considering 
that  there  is  no  female  influence  —  no  *  dames*  or  *  matrons'  — 
that  the  *  pere'  is  a  young  unmarried  man ;  that  the  meals,  the 
levde,  &c,  are  all  done  by  military  rule  and  signal, — we  are 
disposed  to  consider  that  its  real  advantage  lies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  boys  into  smaller  and  manageable  portions,  and 
the  greater  personal  and  individual  relation  it  establishes  be- 
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tween  them  and  their  teachers.  This  is  indeed  a  benefit  hardly 
to  be  over-estimated.  The  authors  of  the  Etudes  sur  les 
Colonies  Agricoles  say  truly,  *  II  est  essentiel  que  le  nombre 

*  des  enfants  r6unis  dans  une  m6me  Scole  rurale  ne  soit  pas  plus 

*  considerable  que  trente  ou  quarante  afin  qu'un  seul  mattre 

*  suflSse  i  les  dinger,  k  les  oonduire,  &  les  dlever.'  The  opening  of 
Mettray  was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  Petit  Bourg 
near  Paris,  in  which  children  of  the  destitute  and  pauper  class 
were  received  as  well  as  jeunes  ddteniis.  The  system  of  this 
institution  is  to  associate  the  boys  on  the  old  and  common 
system,  training  them  however,  as  at  Mettray,  mainly  in  agri- 
(mlture  and  gardening.  On  visiting  it  in  1849  we  found  about 
150  boys  mainly  of  the  convict  class.  At  that  date  schods 
similar  to  Mettray  had  been  opened  at  Bouen,  Marseilles, 
Amiens,  &c.,  the  Government  paying  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  children  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  diem  each,  in  addition  to  a 
contribution  of  3/.  per  head  for  clothing.  Modifications  of  the 
Mettray  system  had  been  also  introduced  into  several  of  the 
large  district  prisons,  as  at  Clairvaux,  Loos,  Gaillon,  and 
Fontre vault,  at  which  latter  place  a  farm  of  150  acres  was 
taken  into  cultivation — 70  of  the  3,00  young  prisoners  confined 
in  the  prison  being  employed  on  it,  with  most  satisfactory  results 
as  to  their  conduct,  and  the  utility  and  profit  of  their  labour. 
On  the  whole,  so  great  have  been  found  to  be  the  advantages 
of  correctional  training  as  thus  associated  with  detention  in 
France,  that  in  1850  the  Assembly  agreed  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Committee  from  whose  report  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  decreed  the  national  adoption  of  the  system,  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  mass  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  which  has  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Projet  du  Loi 
agreed  to  by  them  on  this  subject  enacts,  1st.  That  in  any 
preliminary  stage  of  imprisonment  the  juveniles  shall  be  wholly 
separated  from  the  adults.  2ndly.  All  juvenile  ofiPenders 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  periods  between  six  months  and 
two  years,  and  all  such  as  are  sentenced  to  detention  as  having 
acted  sans  discemement,  shall  be  placed  in  colonies  penitentiaresy 
there  to  be  brought  up  under  strict  rules  of  discipline,  and 
employed  in  husbandry  and  its  associated  employments.  3rdly. 
That  private  associations  shall  be  encouraged  to  form  these 
colonies  penitentiares,  the  State  assisting  and  co*operating  as  at 
Mettray,  and  that  if  an  adequate  number  are  not  established  in 
two  years,  the  Government  shall  interpose,  and  found  as  many 
as  are  needed  at  the  national  cost.  4thly.  That  penal  colonies 
shall  be  established  in  Algeria  for  young  ofifenders  sentenced  to 
more  than  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  for  those  who,  after 
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bmg  admitted  into  the  reformatory  school,  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  its  advantages.  Mons.  Demetz  informs  us  that 
tile  number  of  reformatory  institutions,  now  in  France  in 
execution  of  this  law,  is  forty-two,  containing  near  three 
thousand  children. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  question  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in 
France.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  great  establishment  for 
the  corrective  training  of  juvenile  offenders  has  been  formed 
in  Belgium,  at  Rhusyllede  near  Ghent.  This  institution  is 
principally  for  children  convicted  of  vagrancy  and  begging,  and 
IS  remarkable  as  being  founded  by  the  Government  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  private  benevolence.  An  extensive  and 
&used  sugar  refinery,  with  above  300  acres  of  good  average 
land  attached,  was  purchased  for  about  6500/.  The  buildings 
of  the  manufactory,  with  some  necessary  alterations,  will  afford 
accommodation  for  500  boys;  120  are  already  admitted.  The 
requisite  farm  buildings,  &c  are  in  progress.  A  school  for  200 
girls,  and  another  for  the  more  infantine  portion  of  the  vagrant 
and  destitute  classes,  are  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  it,  but 
at  some  miles  distance. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  old  collective  method  of 
discipline  and  management  is  to  be  resorted  to  at  Rhusyllede, 
the*whole  mass  of  boys  being  associated,  and  their  dormitories 
(four  in  number)  being  fitted  up  to  contain  125  beds  in  each. 
When  large  numbers  of  lads  are  thus  brought  together,  there 
may  be  good  discipline,  and,  with  very  competent  teachers, 
good  instruction ;  —  but  moral  and  religious  influence  cannot  be 
looked  for.  That  the  boys  are  to  be  mainly  brought  up  to 
husbandry  and  gardening  is  an  important  alleviation  of  the  evil ; 
these  occupations  naturally  scattering  and  dividing  them ;  but 
we  cannot  but  think  the  immediate  economical  gain  of  the  col- 
lective method  would  have  been  much  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  ultimate  moral  gain  of  the  family  or  distributive  system. 
The  remarks,  however,  of  Messrs.  De  Lurien  and  Romand,  that 
the  Belgian  boys  are  *  plus  faciles  &  manier,  moins  bruyants, 
'  moins  turbulents, '  than  French  lads ;  that  their  dispositions 
are  *  aussi  calmes  et  aussi  soumis'  as  to  require  only  one  ofiicer 
for  sixty  boys,  may  explain  how  Mons.  Ducpetiaux  has  felt 
justified  in  abandoning,  on  this  point,  the  Mettray  model. 

On  other  points,  Rhusyllede  affords  a  very  useful  pattern  for 
our  study.  The  boys  have  from  two  to  three  hours'  instruction, 
their  mental  training  being  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, mental  calculation,  with  some  history  and  geography, 
and  as  much  agricultural  information  as  can  be  imparted. 
Music  and  gymnastics  form  part  of  their  recreations. 
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One  feature  of  its  system  we  should  be  disposed  to  introduce 
into  our  English  schools  of  correction^  viz.  that  of  a  specially 
correctional  ward,  in  which  the  boy  may  pass  any  term  of 
preliminary  separation  which  his  case  or  character  may  make 
advisable.  In  this  respect,  Rhusyllede  appears  to  have  taken 
a  hint  from  Parkhurst,  whose  probationary  ward  has  always 
seemed  to  us  one  of  its  most  useful  portions.*  We  should 
desire  to  see  this  feature  introduced  into  our  juvenile  schools 
of  correction  in  England.  A  strictly  correctional  ward  or 
division,  into  which  each  new  inmate  should  be  received,  and 
in  which  the  more  confirmed  and  ill-disposed  should  be  retained 
for  a  sufficient  period,  to  allow  of  reformatory  influence  being 
fully  brought  to  bear  on  them,  would  be  very  advantageous.  It 
should  be  attached  to  each  school,  under  the  same  general  super- 
intendence, but  with  special  regulations  as  to  the  diet,  labour, 
silence,  and  separation  of  its  inmates. 

The  agricultural  colonies  in  Switzerland  were  in  1849  thir^- 
two  in  number,  chiefly  founded  by  Wehrli.  In  these,  however, 
as  in  many  of  the  similar  institutions,  now  opened  in  France, 
orphans  and  enfans  trouv^  are  mingled  with  the  vagrant  and 
the  beggar.  None  of  them  contain  more  than  forty,  and  most 
only  thirty  children.f 

It  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  reformatory  systenf  for 
young  offenders,  that  our  transatlantic  brethren  have  taken  it 
up.  The  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  for  1850 
shows  that  schools  of  reform,  such  as  our  remarks  have  con- 
templated, are  now  being  generally  founded,  at  the  charge  of 
the  different  local  governments,  for  the  proper  training  and 
correction  of  the  juvenile  offenders  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  too,  generally  on  the  principle  of  agricultural  occupation 
as  the  main  source  of  employment.  Thus  Maine,  Massachu- 
sets,  Connecticut,  New  York,  have  each  of  them  farm  schools; 
while  houses  of  refuge,  affording  more  sedentary  employments 

*  We  cannot  think  that  Miss  Carpenter  has  done  full  justice  to 
Parkhurst  prison  as  now  constituted.  The  last  two  years  have  seen 
very  important  improvements  in  its  system.  There  is  more  industry 
and  labour,  less  of  the  pedantry  of  discipline,  and  a  more  practical 
style  of  school  instruction. 

f  It  should  be  added,  that  an  institution  with  similar  objects  is 
being  formed  at  Bysselt,  near  Zutphen,  in  Holland,  where,  mainly  by 
the  contributions  of  some  benevolent  individuals,  130  acres  of  land 
have  been  purchased,  and  the  requisite  buildings  put  ia  course  of 
erection.  It  is  to  be  called  *The  Dutch  Mettray.*  The  children 
will  be  divided  into  families  of  twelve  only,  in  imitation  of  M» 
Wichem's  admirable  Bauhe  Haas  at  Hamburg. 
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to  their  young  inmates,  are  found  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  &c.  The  juvenile  delinquent, 
we  should  remark,  is  usually  committed  for  detention  in  these 
schools,  till  the  expiration  of  his  minority ;  the  trustees  of  the 
school  haying  discretion  to  apprentice  the  boy  out  at  such  times 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  having,  both  before  and  after  the 
apprenticeship,  the  leg^  powers  of  parents  and  guardians.  At 
Westborough,  Massachusets ;  out  of  334  admitted,  247  were 
sentenced  till  of  age ;  5  till  20 ;  1  for  10  years;  2  for  8 ;  5  for 
6  years,  &c.  The  offences  for  which  these  boys  are  thus  placed 
under  reformatory  discipline  in  America  are  worthy  of  remark. 
At  Westborough  there  were  committed  for  larceny,  119 ;  stidn 
homnesSf  110;  idle  and  disorderly  conduct,  20;  vagrancy,  23; 
ahop  breaking  and  stealing,  17 ;  house  breaking,  4;  pilfering, 
5 ;  having  o^cene  books  for  circulation,  2  ;  common  drunkards, 
2,  &C.  It  is  added  that  of  the  whole  number,  66  were  foreigners 
and  268  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  of  the  last,  96  were  of 
Irish,  3  of  English,  and  1  of  German  parents.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  American  public  know  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
and  are  not  likely  to  throw  away  their  resources  on  vimonary 
and  unproductive  schemes  of  mere  vague  benevolence.  The 
circumstance,  therefore,  that  they  are  thus  adopting  the  deten* 
tional  and  corrective  method  of  treating  juvenile  oitenders  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  strong  recommendation  in  its  favour  to  the 
pnctical  economist.        ^ 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
same  principle  will  be  brought  into  practical  operation  in  our 
own  country,  and  the  School  of  Correction  be  looked  upon  as 
a  necessary  provision  for  the  lighter  and  more  numerous  classes 
of  juvenile  delinquencies,  as  Parkhurst  is  in  cases  of  a  heavier  and 
rarer  description.  To  these,  gradually  and  quietly  introduced, 
simfdy  organised,  and  strictly  regulated,  we  principallv  look  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  serious  mischiefs  which  youthful  crime  is 
entailing  upon  society;  and  to  the  establishment  of  these  we 
would  invite  the  co-operation  equally  of  the  philanthropist  and 
the  statesman,  (if  we  must  still  distinguish  between  the  two,) 
—  believing  that,  aided  by  such  checks  upon  the  parents  aiui 
the  parish  as  we  have  spoken  of,  a  general  and  consistent 

2 stem  of  corrective  and  reformatory  discipline  would  rescue 
ousands  of  children  from  destruction,  would  relieve  the  com- 
nnnity  from  a  heavy  and  wasteful  expense,  and  would  make  the 
due  execution  of  our  penal  laws  more  effective  and  more  just. 
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Art.  V. —  Correspondence  entre  Le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  Le 
Comte  De  La  Marcky  pendant  les  annSes  1789,  1790  et  1791. 
Recueillie,  miee  en  ordre,  et  publi^e,  par  M.  Ad.  De  Bacoubt, 
Ancien  Ambassadeur  de  France  pr^  la  Cour  de  Sardaigne. 

HPhe  Revolution  in  France  of  1848  has  revived  our  interest 
in  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  greater  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  persons  who  took 
prominent  parts  in  the  transactions  of  that  most  eventful  period 
of  modem  history. 

There  are  undoubtedly  great  differences  in  the  Revolutions  of 
1789  and  1848,  but  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  resem- 
blance. The  chief  pcnnt  of  sunilitude  is,  that  at  both  periods  the 
political  and  social  oi^anisation  of  France  was  broken  up  into 
its  component  elements ;  in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  perhaps 
with  inevitable  precipitancy,  in  that  of  1848,  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
necessary change,  and  with  reckless  conceit.  On  both  oocasions 
the  Monarchic^  form  of  government  was  overtiurown,  afta:  a 
desperate  struggle  in  1789,  and  without  resistance  in  1848. 
In  truth  the  old  and  corrupt  monarchy  which  fell  with  Louis 
XYI.  had  more  blood  in  its  veins,  and  died  harder  than  the 
recently  embodied  royalty  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  foundations 
of  the  former  had  been  oeeply  laid  in  the  traditions  and  habits» 
if  not  in  the  affections,  of  the  people ;  while  the  latter  had  but  a 
slight  hold  on  the  surface,  and  yielded  to  the  £rst  puff  of  the 
revolutionary  tempest 

So  many  political  problems  had  been  solved  between  1789 
and  1848,  and  so  many  results  had  been  obtained  favourable  to 
tlie  best  interests  of  society,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  that 
at  the  latter  period,  there  was  little  more  to  do  in  the  way  of 
organic  improvement,  than  to  extend  the  electoral  franchise,  so 
as  to  make  the  elected  body  a  real  representation  of  the  French 
people.  A  reform  of  Parliament  was  required,  and  not  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  government  itself.  Louis  Philippe, 
by  obstinately  resisting  the  first,  was  the  principal  agent  in 
bringing  about  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ill^ 
advised,  for,  though  his  Ministers  agreed  with  him,  he  was 
his  own  counsellor;  he  had  not,  like  Louis  XYI.,  a  family  to 
influence  him,  or  courtiers  to  mislead  him;  he  himself  was 
convinced  that  the  French  people  possessed  as  much  liberty 
and  political  power  as  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  them,  and 
he  would  not  even  entertain  the  question  of  further  extension. 
In  this  respect  Louis  XYI.  appears  to  comparative  advantage: 
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be  felt  that  great  administrative  changes  were  required,  and. 
he  was  ready,  salvd  regi&  dignitatem  to  make  them.  His  task, 
eren  if  he  had  been  honestly  and  respectfully  supported  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  well  counselled  by  his  Ministers,; 
would  have  been  most  difficult ;  nor  was  that  of  the  National 
Assembly  itself  less  so.  Master  spirits  were  required  at  once 
on  the  throne  and  in  the  Assembly.  The  reigning  Bourbon 
was  altogether  unfitted  for  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion*  A 
master  spirit  did  appear  in  the  Assembly,  but  under  such  un- 
fiiYOurable  circumstances,  and  for  so  short  a  time,  that  the 
benefits  to  hftve  been  derived  from  the  commanding  influence 
of  a  man^  uniting  in  himself  the  opposite  qualifications  of  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  of  a  minister  of  the  Sovereign,  remain 
the  object  of  mere  speculation,  and  do  not  belong  to  Uie  records 
of  history. — That  man  was  Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau's  youthful  immoralities  had  exceeded  the  license 
permitted  to  his  age  and  station,  so  that,  the  first  time  he 
appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  States-Greneral  he  was  received  with 
murmurs  of  disapprobation.  Nor  was  this  surprising;  he  stood 
there  a  convicted  adulterer,  and  a  betrayer  of  official  confidence.^ 
He  is  reported  to  have  met  this  reception  with  a  smile  of  dis- 
dain ;  feeling,  as  he  must  have  done,  an  irresistible  convictiim, 
that  his  success  in  the  career  just  opened  to  him  would  soon 
cause  the  vices  of  his  private  life  to  be  overlooked.  We  mar 
also  add  a  belief  that  the  consciousness  of  the  public  goodyr 
which  he  felt  himself  capable  of  achieving,  gave  him  an  honour- 
aUe  confidence  in  his  power  of  self-redemption. 

The  great  question  was  immediately  brought  under  dis- 
cusnon — '  Were  the  Etats  66n6raux  to  deliberate  in  one  body 
'  or  separately  V  The  Tiers  Etat  contended  for  the  first,  while 
the  orders  of  the  Nobility  and  of  the  Clergy  claimed  the  right  of 
separate  deliberation  for  each  of  the  three  Orders.  Mirabeau, 
trough  a  member  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  was  far  from  at  once 
adopting  their  pretensions;  and  he  applied,  through  Malonet, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  ministers,  for 
an  interview  with  Monsieur  Necker.  That  interview  took  place, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Malonet,  in  his  Memoirs,  for  the 
&ct,  th&t  Mirabeau,  after  explaiuing  his  views  regarding  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  pressed  upon  Necker  the  importance 

*  We  allude  to  bis  adulterous  connexion  with  Madame  Monnier 
(Sophia  Ruffey),  and  to  the  sale  by  him  to  a  bookseller  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  *  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,*  which  was  in 
&ct  a  publication  of  bis  official  despatches  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  daring  his  secret  mission  at  Berlin. 
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of  the  Government  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  orders  of 
Nobility  and  Clergy  to  a  union  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  evils  which  would  inevitably  follow  from  its  continu- 
ance. Necker  was  cold  and  disdainful,  and  made  no  reply  to 
the  suggestion.  Mirabeau  left  the  minister  in  great  irritation, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^  Je  he  reviendrai  plus,  mais  il 

*  aura  de  mes  nouvelles.'  Malonet  admits  that  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Etats  G^neraux  Mirabeau  evinced  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  support  the  Boyal  authority,  provided  it  were  founded 
on  constitutional  principles ;  but  from  the  first,  also,  he  had  a 
double  character  to  sustain — he  endeavoured  to  bq  at  the  same 
time  the  supporter  of  order  and  kingly  government,  as  well  as 
the  eloquent  tribune  of  the  people,  whose  force  rested  on  his 
personal  popularity,  and  on  that  only. 

Mirabeau  was  a  party  with  Sieyes  and  others  in  persuading 
the  Tiers  Etat  to  assume  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  to  give  to  its  members  that  of  Representatives  of  the  French 
People — titles  which  were  resumed  in  the  Constitution  of  1848. 
The  occurrences  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
held  in  the  Tennis  Court,  when  the  usual  hall  of  their  sittings 
had  been  shut  up,  under  pretence  of  repairs,  arc  well  known  to 
our  readers ;  and  it  may  be  truly  sidd  that,  with  the  language  of 
Mirabeau  to  the  Marquis  de  Br^z^  Grand  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, who  had  called  upon  the  Three  Orders  to  separate,  in 
conformity  with  the  commands  of  the  King,  given  at  the  Boyal 
Seance  of  the  23d  June,  1789,  the  Revolution  began,  and  was 
at  once  completed.  We  believe  the  following  to  be  the  most 
correct  record  of  what  Mirabeau  said  on  that  ever  memorable 
occasion : — *  Oui,  Monsieur,  nous  avons  entendu  les  intentions 
^  qu'on  a  suggen^es  au  Roi :  et  vous  qui  ne  sauriez  etre  son 

*  Organe  aupr^  dc  TAssembl^e  Nationale ;  vous,  qui  n'avez  id 

*  ni  place,   ni  vcnx,  ni  droit  de  parler ;    allez  dire  &  votre 

*  ]Maitre  qui  nous  sommes  ici  par  la  volenti  du  peuple,  et  que 

*  nous  n'en  sortirons  que  par  la  force  des  bayonnettes.'  No 
words  can  convey  a  more  energetic  and  dignified  assertion  of  the 
independence  of  the  representative  body,  and  they  at  once  an- 
nihilated the  pageants  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Here  then  b^ns  that  Constituent  Assembly  which  in  its 
origin  and  functions  was  in  some  measure  the  prototype  to  that 
of  1848.  Although  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1791  had  little  duration,  the  reputation  of  the 
Assembly  itself,  far  from  diminishing,  has  rather  increased  with 
the  progress  of  time.  Much  of  the  framework  of  the  present 
organisation  of  France  was  then  prepared,  and  the  principles  of 
its  internal  administration  were  definitively  laid  down.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  great  capacity  and  various  talents  dis- 
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played  hj  the  Members  of  that  Assembly,  brought  more  pro« 
minently  forward  by  the  contrasts  of  their  political  opinions. 
Mirabeaa  shone  with  greater  brightness  than  any  other  indi- 
Tidualy  but  he  did  not  eclipse  his  distinguished  colleagues,  fiar- 
na7e»  Maury,  Cazales  were  powerful  rivals  in  eloquence,  and 
the  political  metaphysician  Sieyes  scarcely  yielded  to  Mirabeau 
in  sagacious  anticipations  and  energetic  decision  at  critical 
moments. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
Project  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Monnier,  Chapelier,  Lally  Tolendal, 
Clermont  Tonnerre,  Champion  de  Cic6  (Archbishop  of  Tou- 
base),  and  Bergasse.  Let  our  readers  compare  these  names 
with  those  of  the  Committee  that  framed  the  Constitution  of 
1848 ;  Cormenin,  Marrast,  La  Mennaid,  Vivien,  Tocqueville, 
Bufaure,  Martin  (de  Strasburg),  Woirhaye,  Coquerel,  Corbon, 
Thouret  de  TAllier,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Dupin,  Yaulabelle, 
0.  Barrot,  Pag^  de  TArriege,  Dom^,  Consid^rant.  From 
these  two  Committees  emanated  the  Constitutions  of  1791  and 
1848,  and  the  Members  are  respectively  responsible  for  their 
works.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  names  of  men  so  eminent  in  the 
present  day,  attached  to  the  concoction  of  that  of  1848,  which, 
before  the  ink  was  dry  upon  the  Constitutional  Act,  some  of 
them  declared  to  be  contradictory  in  its  provisions,  unsuited 
to  the  people,  and  impracticable  in  execution. 

The  papers  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  Article, 
collected,  arranged,  and  edited  by  Monsieur  Bacourt  with 
great  care  and  unpartiality,  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
fint  part  from  page  4.  to  page  173.  of  the  first  volume 
consists  of  notices  by  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  himself  on  the 
principal  personages  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVL,  and  of  a 
narrative  compildL  from  other  less  complete  notes  left  by  him, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  intercourse  with  Mirabeau, 
and  explanatory  of  the  correspondence.  To  this  narrative  the 
editor  has  added  some  very  useful  notes  of  his  own.  We  are 
iocUned  to  think  that  readers  in  general  will  consider  this  the 
niost  interesting  part  of  the  work.  The  second  part  contains 
the  correspondence  with  Mirabeau  from  the  28th  of  December 
1789  till  the  24th  of  March  1791 ;  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  April 
of  that  year.  This  correspondence  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
first  volume,  the  whole  of  the  second,  and  the  first  113  pages  of 
tbe  third  volume.  In  the  last  portion  of  the  third  volume  the 
ireader  will  find  several  letters  from  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  to 
the  Comte  Mercy  d'Argenteau  and  to  other  persons,  together 
^th  a  few  notes  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  PeUenc,  Mirabeau's 
private  secretary,  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau. 
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The  sketches  of  character  and  observations  contamed  in  the 
original  notes  of  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  are  full  of  interest ; 
and  we  regret  that  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  few  extracts,  and 
to  an  abridgment  of  the  narrative.  We  particularly  recommend 
to  our  readers  the  Comte  de  la  Marck's  remarks  on  the  relations 
of  Marie  Antoinette  with  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  and  on  the 
leading  persons  admitted  to  her  intimate  societj. 

The  Uomt6  de  la  Marck,  describing  Marie  Antomette,  says: 

^  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  together  some  notices  of  various  cir* 
cumstances,  in  which  I  was  personally  placed  in  a  situation  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Queen,  and  to  appreciate  her  character.  She 
had,  above  all,  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  strong  inclination  to 
oblige  those  who  sought  her  good  offices,  and  too  often  this  kindness 
of  disposition  was  imposed  upon.  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  possess 
much  reach  of  mind,  but  she  readily  perceived  and  compr^ended 
what  was  brought  before  her.  The  gaiety  of  her  character  gave  her 
an  inclination  to  jest,  which  she  sometimes  carried  to  the  length  of 
ridicule.  This  was  a  fault  in  a  person  placed  in  her  station,  and 
those  around  her  were  apt  to  encourage  her  in  it.  I  can,  without 
hesitation,  assert  that  the  Queen  was  not  in  the  habit  of  exerting  her 
influence  with  the  King  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers :  the  only  ex- 
ception was  the  nomination  of  the  Marquis  de  Segur  to  the  Ministry 
of  War.  I  will  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that  the  Queen,  so  far  from 
having  any  taste  or  desire  to  meddle  in  public  affairs,  had  a  positive 
repugnance  for  doing  so,  probably  arising  from  the  usual  levity  of  the 
female  character.' 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  supports  thb  assertion  by  citing 
various  instances  in  which  measures  were  adopted  without  her 
knowledge  in  opposition  to  her  opinions  and  wishes.  At  the 
same  time,  the  irresolution  of  the  King  in  the  midst  of  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  forced  the  Queen 
forward,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her  royal  husband. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  saw  much  of  La  Fayette  before  the 
latter  embarked  in  the  war  of  American  Independence,  and  he 
describes  him  as  an  awkward  imitator  in  fashionable  life  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles.  This  spirit  of  imitation 
suggested  -to  La  Fayette  the  desire  to  join  the  American 
insurgents,  which  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles  had  already  asked 
permission  to  do.  Monsieur  Bacourt,  the  editor  of  the  corre- 
spondence, gives  an  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  La  Fayette,  in 
which  the  latter  assjens  much  higher  motives  for  his  joining  the 
American  cause.  There  is  nothing,  however,  contradictory  in 
the  two  statements.  Imitation  may  have  first  suggested  the 
idea  to  La  Fayette's  mind,  and  the  determination  once  taken, 
he  may  have  worked  himself  up  into  enthusiasm. 
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Speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (p.  81.),  the  Comte  says:— - 

*  Equity  and  impartiality  compel  me,  in  finishing  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  not  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  good  qualities  which  I  have  observed  in  him.  He  was 
most  scrupulous  in  performing  his  promises,  and  he  considered  him- 
s^f  irrevocably  engaged  even  by  a  word  hastily  uttered;  he  was 
extremely  shy,  but  this  is  a  fault  generally  connected  with  goodness 
<if  heart.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  never  so  far  overcame  this  timidity 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  in  public  When  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Parliament  he  had  to  read  a  paper  containing  a  few  remarks  in  op- 
pofiition  to  the  commands  just  delivered  by  the  King,  he  stammered 
and  was  nearly  inaudible.  On  a  still  more  important  occasion,  when 
he  had  undertaken  to  read  a  short  address,  urging  the  majority  of  the 
Noblesse  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat,  he  fainted,  and  the  windows  were 
thxx)wn  open  to  revive  him.' 

The  introduction  of  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  to  Mirabeau  was 
effected  at  the  desire  of  the  Comte,  through  Monsieur  Senac  de 
Meilhan,  ex-'Intendant  of  the  province  of  Hainault ;  and  the 
oocasion  was  a  dinher  at  the  nouse  of  the  Prince  de  Poix, 
Governor  of  Versailles.  The  party  consisted,  besides,  of  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Teas6,  Monsieur  de  Thun,  and  the 
Vicomte  de  KoailleSy  who  had  all  expressed  a  wish  to  become 
acqoainted  with  Mirabeau.  The  following  are  the  Comte 
de  la  Marck's  first  impressions  of  bis  future  intimate  friend. 
(P.  81.) 

'  He  was  tall,  squarely  and  heavily  built ;  his  head,  large  beyond 
Ibe  usual  proportions,  was  further  increased  by  a  huge  quantity  of 
Ittir,  curled  and  powdered ;  he  wore  a  plain  coat,  with  buttons  of 
eoormous  dimensions  of  coloured  stones ;  his  whole  dress  was  an  ex* 
aggeration  of  the  fashion,  and  very  unlike  that  of  the  Court.  His 
features  were  disfigured  by  the  small-^pox,  he  had  a  downward  look, 
but  his  eyes  were  full  of  fire.  Meaning  to  be  polite,  he  exaggerated 
his  salutations,  and  his  first  words  were  absurd  compliments  sufficiently 
Tulgar.  In  short,  he  had  neither  the  manners  nor  the  language  of  the 
society  in  which  he  then  happened  to  be ;  and  although  by  his  birfh 
he  was  equal  in  rank  to  his  hosts,  it  was  quite  evident  he  was  entirely 
deficient  in  the  ease  of  manners  that  belongs  to  good  society.  It  was 
aot  till  Monsieur  de  Meilhan  turned  the  conversation  to  general 
politics  and  administration,  that  every  thing  ridiculous  and  vulgarly 
affected  in  Mirabeau*s  manner  and  conversation  disappeared.  All 
then  remarked  the  abundance  and  clearness  of  his  ideas,  and  he  en- 
chanted his  hearers  by  his  brilliant  and  energetic  manner  of  express- 
ing them.' 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  con-> 
nexioQ  with  this  dinner:  — '  The  Prioce  de  Poix,  who  read  but 
'  little,  and  was  not  at  all  au  fait  of  public  affairs,  having  said. 
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*  on  Monsieur  Necker's  name  being  mentioned^  **  Ah  I  there^ 

*  *^  indeed,  is  a  man!^    Mirabenu,  surprised  by  this  burst  of 

*  eulogy,  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and,  bowing  with  great  gravity 

*  to  the  Prince,  replied,  ''  Yes,  he  is  a  great  player  at  cup  and 
'"ball*" 

The  result  of  this  first  meeting  was  a  mutual  expression  of 
a  wish,  by  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  and  Mirabeau*  to  continue 
the  acquaintance.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  finding  that  the 
Comte  de  la  M^rck  was  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Mirabeau, 
intimated  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  Und  they  met 
at  dinner  at  the  Comte's.  Mirabeau  was  not  pleased  with  the 
Duke,  who,  he  remarked,  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  con* 
fidence. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  being  elected  a  Deputy  of  the 
Noblesse  for  the  Bailliage  of  Quesnoy,  in  which  the  estate  of 
Baismes,  which  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  situated, 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Etats  Gen^raux;  and  he 
and  Mirabeau  met  in  the  Assembly  three  ^ays  after  the  union 
of  the  Three  Orders.  The  Comte  de  la  Marck  had  adhered 
to  the  measures  of  the  majority  of  the  Order  to  which  he 
belonged.  Mirabeau  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  *Ne  recon- 
^  naissez  vous  plus  vos  anciens  amis ;  tous  ne  m'avez  encore 

*  rien  dit?'  The  Comte  proposed  their  dining  together,  which 
was  accepted  by  Mirabeau.     On  that  occasion  Mirabeau  said, 

*  You  are  no  doubt  dissatisfied  with  me.'     *  And  with  many 

*  others,'  was  the  reply.  *  If  that  be  so,  you  ought  to  be  dis- 
'  contented  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chateau.  —  Le  vaisseau 

*  de  Vitat  est  battu  par  la  plus  violente  temptte,  et  il  n^y  a  per- 

*  Sonne  h  la  barrel  These  words  are  remarkable,  for  they  con- 
tain the  formula  of  all  Mirabeau's  subsequent  communications 
with  the  Court  and  the  Ministers.  Mirabeau  felt  even  at 
that  early  period  that  he  was  wanted  at  the  helm.  We 
would  willingly  transcribe  the  whole  of  this  conversation  be- 
tween the  Comte  de  la  Marck,  for  in  it  Mirabeau  briefly  but 
completely  developed  his  views  respecting  the  future  govern- 
ment of  France.  '  The  fate  of  France,'  he  said,  ^  was  decided 
'  The  words  Liberty  and  Taxes  voted  by  the  people,  had  been 
'  uttered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  issue  out  of 
'  the  difficulty,  but  by  a  Constitution,  more  or  less  similar  to 
^  that  of  England :  the  day  on  which  the  Ministers  of  the  King 
^  will  agree  to  discuss  the  state  of  affairs' with  me,  they  wiU 
'  find  me  devoted  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  to  that  of  Constito- 

*  tional  Monarchy.'  This  sentiment  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
his  plans  and  opinions  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  con- 
versation took  place  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  1789. 
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The  Comte  de  la  Marck,  in  his  intimate  intercourse  with 
MirabeaUy  became  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
secure  his  parliamentary  support  of  the  royal  cause,  as  his  prin- 
ciples were  sincerely  monarchical  The  Comte  opened  himself 
on  the  subject  to  Monsieur  de  Cil^,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Seals ;  the  latter  was  ready  to  adopt  the 
Count's  views,  but  declared  that  Monsieur  Necker  could  never 
consent  to  any  such  proposition.  The  violent  language  too  often 
held  by  Mirabeau  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  Bevolutionarj 
Societies,  drew  from  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  a  very  strong 
remonstrnnce,  which  was  well  and  patiently  received  ;  but 
Mirabeau  stud  in  his  defence  that  'it  was  impossible  for  him 
'  to  act  otherwise,  without  risking  the  loss  of  his  popularity, 
'  which  was  his  strength.'  '  The  armies,'  said  he,  '  are  in  face 
'  of  each  other,  negotiation  or  conflict  must  take  place.     The 

*  Government  will  adopt  neither,  and  is  playing  a  very  danger- 
'  ous  game.' 

Droz,  in  his  History  of  the  Kdgn  of  Louis  XYL,  asserts 
that  Mirabeau,  about  this  time,  received  a  sum  of  300,000 
francs  through  Le  Clos,  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  purdiase 
his  services  in  the  Assembly.  This  accusation,  so  often  brought 
against  Mirabeau,  is  utterly  denied  by  the  Comte  de  la  Marck, 
who  trulj  says,  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that,  if  Mirabeau  had 
just  received  so  large  a  sum  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  should 
have  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  50  louis,  which  he  did  the 
same  month.  Even  Droz  admits  that  Mirabeau  would  not 
^ve  taken  money  on  condition  of  acting  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples; and  La  Marck  emphatically  says,  '  Non,  jamais  Mirabeau 
'  ne  sacrifia  ses  principes  &  ses  int^rSts  p^uniiures.'  Mirabeau's 
own  expression  regarding  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  '  On  pr6- 
'  tend  que  je  suis  de  son  parti ;  je  ne  voudrais  pas  de  lui  pour 

*  mon  valet.'  However,  Mirabeau's  language  to  the  Comte  de 
Karbonne,  recorded  by  Droz,  might  lead  to  a  less  favourable 
conclusion.  '  Un  homme  comme  moi  pent  recevoir  cent  mille 
'  £cus,  mais  on  n'a  pas  un  homme  comme  moi  pour  cent  mille 
'  (cua.'  A  distinction  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  attributed  to 
Bacon,  between  selling  justice,  but  not  injustice. 

The  Comte  de  la  ]V£urck,  anxious  to  explain  to  the  Queen  the 
reasons  of  his  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  employed  the  Comtesse 
d'Ossun,  the  Dame  d'Atours  (p.  99.)  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty 
that  his  olyect  was  to  moderate  Mirabeau's  revolutionary  out- 
breaks, and  to  make  him  useful  to  the  King,  in  concert  with 
the  Ministers.  The  Queen  granted  the  Comte  an  audience,  at 
which,  while  she  admitted  his  good  intentions,  she  added, '  Nous 

*  ne  serous  jamais  assez  malheureux,  je  penae,  pour  6tre  reduita 
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^  ilia  p^nible  extremity  de  recourir  &  Mirabeau.'  The  Qaeen 
had  anerwards  recourse  to  the  services  of  Mirabeau,  but  liie 
reluctance  with  which  she  did  so,  prevented  her  from  ever 
giving  him  her  entire  confidence.  The  Comte  was  much  di»- 
appointed  at  this  failure,  for  daily  intercourse  had  increased  has 
own  confidence  in  him,  and  had  brought  conviction  to  his  mind 
that  the  formidable  tribune  possessed  estimable  qualities  of  bead 
and  heart.  Mirabeau  on  one  occasion,  full  of  repentance  for  the 
past,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  affliction,  '  Ah  I  que  rirnmo- 
'  ralit^  de  ma  jeunesse  fait  de  tort  i  la  chose  publique  I '  Me- 
morable words,  containing  a  practical  lesson  to  public  men^  that 
the  highest  talents  will  be  deprived  of  their  natural  influeaoe 
by  reckless  disregard  of  morality. 

The  sagacity  of  Mirabeau  led  him  to  anticipate  some  catas- 
trophe, such  as  took  place  on  the  5th  and  6th  October ;  for  aomd 
days  before  he  said  to  La  Marck,  *  Tput  est  perdu !  le  Roi  et 

*  la  Reine  y  p^riront,  et  vous  le  verrez ;  la  populace  battra  kur 

*  cadavres*  The  events  of  the  6th  and  6tn  October  were  the 
beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  terrific  prophecy. 
The  Comte.gives  a  short  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  5tk 
and  6th  October,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  not  very 
favomrable  to  Monsieur  La  Fayette,  and  quite  exculpatu^ 
Mirabeau  from  having  any  connexion  with  the  movement  of  the 
populace  of  Paris  upon  V  ersailles. 

The  day  after  the  King  was  dragged,  as  Comte  de  la  Mardt 
very  justly  expresses  it,  to  the  Tuileries,  Mirabeau  urged  him 
to  press  upon  the  King  and  Queen  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Paris;  otherwise  that  *  they  and  Prance  were  lost.'  He  frirtfaer 
asked  the  Count,  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  give  their  Mi^ea- 
ties  an  assurance  that  they  might  rely  upon  him.  A  few  dftys 
afterwards  Mirabeau  placed  in  the  Count's  hand  a  memoir  on 
the  subject,  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1789.  This  memoir  is 
found  in  the  *  Correspondance.'  Mirabeau,  while  he  recom- 
mended the  King  and  Royal  Family  to  quit  Paris  and  to  go 
to  Normandy,  deprecated  any  intention  of  leaving  France,  whieh 
he  characterised  as  an  irreparable  act  of  imprudence.  The 
King's  total  want  of  energy  prevented  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  which,  if  carried  out  at  that  time  with  all  the  conco- 
mitant measures  recommended  by  Mirabeau,  might  perhaps 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

Mirabeau  had  personally  a  very  low  opinion  of  La  Fayette's 
abilities,  and  great  distrust  of  his  politick  conduct ;  still  he  felt 
the  importance  to  the  royal  cause  of  their  acting  together,  and 
made  advances  to  La  Fayette  for  that  purpose.  They  were 
unsuccessful ;  for  Monsieur  La  Fayette,  neither  then  nor  at  any 
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period  of  his  political  life^  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the  public  interest,  or  indeed  for 
his  own.  Whereas  Mirabeau  was  decision  personified.  He 
sought  the  establishment  of  a  Limited  Monarchy  for  France, 
and  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  for  himself.  La  Fayette 
had  probably  at  this  time  some  vague  notion  of  a  Monarchy 
with  Kepublican  institutions,  of  which  he  meant  himself  to 
be  the  Protector;  but  he  never  dreamt  of  giving  to  the  Sove- 
reign the  degree  of  independent  authority  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Executive  Power.  This 
vague  and  contradictory  notion  of  a  Republican  Monarchy 
aeemed  about  to  become  a  reality  in  1830,  but  was  dissipated  by 
the  dexterity  and  determination  of  Louis  Philippe.  La  Fay<- 
ette  ha<]  not  changed  —  he  still  had  more  vanity  than  ambition^ 
but  had  not  perspicacity  nor  resolution  sufficient  to  save  his 
vanity  from  mystification,  nor  to  work  out  for  himself  the  place 
which  would  have  satisfied  his  ambition.  His  probity  obtained 
for  him  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVL ;  but  he  was  an  imprac- 
ticable counsellor  for  a  King ;  on  the  contrary,  Mirabeau  had 
no  object  of  personal  ambition  which  was  not  compatible  with 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  within  constitu- 
tional limits;  indeed  his  personal  success  depended  upon  that  very 
condition.  In  this  view  ,of  the  comparative  utility  of  the  two 
men  to  the  royal  cause,  the  immorality  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments of  Mirabeau  were  a  very  subordinate  consideration ; 
and  yet  with  Louis  XVL  they  outweighed  all  others. 

If  Mirabeau  held  La  Fayette  cheap  as  a  statesman.  La 
Fayette  did  not  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  parliamentary 
services  of  Mirabeau ;  for  he  rather  insidiously  proposed  to  him 
a  sum  of  50,000  francs  from  the  king's  civil  list  (of  which  he 
disposed),  and  an  embassy  that  might  eventually  lead  to  a 
ministry.  Mirabeau  rejected  these  offers,  feeling  himself  to  be 
the  only  man  who  could  save  the  entire  political  fabric  from 
Ming  to  pieces.  When  Necker  retired  from  the  Minbtry,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  decree  of  the  7th  November,  1789, 
which  excluded  the  King's  Ministers  from  seats  in  the  Assembly, 
Mirabeau  might  possibly  have  been  placed  in  a  position  which 
would  have  enabled  him,  as  Minister,  to  make  head  against  the 
revolutionary  storm ;  but  that  fatal  decree  of  exclusion  dis- 
qualified him  for  all  public  authority  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  limited  his  services  to  private  counsels,  which,  however, 
were  only  given  to  be  neglected. 

.  The  Comte  de  la  Marck  left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1789,  and  did  not  return  till  the  15th  of  March,  1790.  During 
his  aJMenoe  from  Paris  he  corresponded  with  Mirabeau,  and 
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was  80  dissatisfied  with  the  course  taken  by  him  in  the  Assem- 
bly —  violent^  and  very  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him  in  private^  that  their  intimate  communications,  at  least  on 
political  affairs,  would  probably  have  ceased,  if  the  Comte  de 
Mercy,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  had  not,  at  the  command  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  given  to  the  intercourse  with  Mirabeau 
a  more  positive  character  than  it  had  hitherto  possessed.  An 
interview  took  place  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Comte  de  Mercy, 
at  which  Mirabeau  again  urged  the  necessity  of  the  King  quit- 
ting Paris,  but  not  the  kii^om.  They  parted  well  satisfied 
with  each  other:  the  Comte  de  Mercy  was  convinced  that 
Mirabeau  was  able  to  render  most  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  Bovalty,  and  thought  that  no  further  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  secunng  them. 

The  reluctance  of  their  Majesties  to  come  into  direct  inter* 
course  with  a«man  of  so  bad  a  private  character,  and  who  had 
done  so  much  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  on  the  Revolution, 
is  apparent  throughout,  and  it  was  clear  that  although  employed, 
he  was  not  trusted.  The  King  was  ashamed  of  the  intercourse 
and  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  on  the  subject.  Meantime, 
he  paid  Mirabeau's  debts,  amounting  to  208,000  francs ;  and  a 
million  of  francs  in  bank  notes  were  placed  in  the  Comte 
de  la  Marck's  hands  to  be  given  to  Mirabeau  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  if  the  King  was  satisfied  with  his  services.  He  was  to 
receive  besides  a  monthly  allowance  of  6000  francs.  The  bank 
notes  were  returned  by  the  Comte  to  the  King  after  the  death 
of  Mirabeau. 

On  tiie  drd  of  July,  1790,  the  Queen,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Comte  de  Mercy,  admitted  Mirabeau  to  a  personal  con- 
ference at  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where  the  Court  then  was. 
The  Queen,  as  she  told  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  a  few  days 
after  this  interview,  became  satisfied  of  the  sincere  attachment 
of  Mirabeau  to  the  Monarchy  and  to  the  persons  of  their  Majes- 
ties. Mirabeau,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  feelings 
or  prejudices  of  his  caste,  in  which  he  largely  participated^  was 
chuined  with  the  personal  grace  and  affable  manners  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  His  solicitude  to  repair  the  injuries  that  he  had 
done  was  increased,  and  his  expression  to  the  Comte  de  la  Maick 
was, '  rien  ne  m'arrStera :  je  p^rinu  plutdt  que  de  manquer  k  mes 
<  principes.'  (P.  190.)  The  Comte  de  la  Marck  tells  us  that 
he  believed  the  King  and  Queen  had  as  much  confidence  in 
himself,  as  it  vdcls  possible  for  them  to  have  in  any  one,  but  that 
in  truth  they  save  their  confidence  to  no  one.  A  most  unfor- 
tunate withholding,  for  it  produced  uncertainty  and  vacillation. 

The  Comte  de  Mercy  was  at  this  time  called  to  other  duties 
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bj  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  the  Comte  de  La  Marck  himself 
bad,  in  September,  1790,  intended  to  give  up  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  to  leave  Paris,  but  was  induced  by  the  Comte 
de  Mercy  to  abandon  the  intention,  and  to  enter  into  correr 
spondence  with  him  during  his  temporary  absence.  As  the  King 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  change  his  Ministers,  and  as  it  waa 
indispensable  to  make  some  one  of  them  privy  to  the  intercourse 
between  Mirabeau  and  the  Court,  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  was, 
00  the  advice  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  from  henceforth  took  part  in  the  confidential  communications 
between  the  parties. 

Mirabeau,  encouraged  by  the  direct  coalition  between  him 
and  the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  the  only  one  of  the  last  Ministry 
who  had  remained  in  office,  drew  up  a  Memoir,  which  is  found 
in  the  Correspondence  under  the  date  of  the  23d  December, 
1790,  entitled,  *  View  of  the  State  of  France,  and  of  the  Means 
*of  reconciling  Public  Liberty  with  the  Royal  Authority.* 
This  Memoir  was  given  by  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  much  struck  with  it»  and  especially  with  that  part 
which  pointed  out  the  personal  danger  of  the  Royal  Family : 
not  so  the  King,  who,  whether,  as  the  Comte  says,  from  resig- 
nation even  to  such  a  fate  as  that  of  Charles  the  First,  or  from 
apathy,  could  not  be  roused  to  any  vigorous  resolution  by  the 
first  perusal  of  the  Memoir. 

Mirabeau's  parliamentary  career  now  drew  to  a  dose.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  abridge  the  account  of  bis  last  illness  and 
death,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  interesting 
details.  His  bodily  sufierings,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude, 
were  very  great,  and  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  Comte,  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Aprils  1791. 
The  Comte  thus  concludes  the  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
Mirabeau :  '  I  have  already  said,  one  must  have  known  him  in 
'  intimacy  to  do  justice  to  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  and  to 

*  understand  how  great  was  his  power  of  attraction.  Notwith* 
'  standing  the  differences  of  character  which  existed  between  us, 
'  I  know  not  how  to  express  the  irresistible  charm  which  drew 

*  me  towards  him  —  it  was  a  charm  which  he  exercised  on  all 

*  who  knew  him  intimately.  Those  who  were  united  to  him  by 
'  ties  of  affection,  cherished  the  most  tender  recollection  of  him.' 

Three  days  before  his  death,  and  when  there  was  no  hope 
of  his  recovering,  he  himself  proposed  to  La  Marck  to  take 
charge  of  his  papers,  in  which,  he  said,  there  was  much  to 
compromise  different  individuals,  and  to  enable  ill-disposed  per- 
ions  to  mislead  public  opinion ;  be  at  the  same  time  called  upon 
the  Comte  to  promise  that  they  should  be,  at  a  fitting  time,  pub* 

VOL.  xcrv.  Na  cxcii.  g  g 
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liahed  in  yindication  of  his  memoTj.  The  Con^  readily  gave 
the  promise  required ;  and»  assisted  by  Monsieur  Pellenc,  Miia* 
beau's  private  secretary^  after  destroying,  in  a  very  hurried 
manner,  some  papers  which  the  C!omte  admits  were  of  importaDce, 
made  a  selection  which  forms  the  correspondence  whidi  is 
before  as. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  says,  that  Mirabeau,  although  i 
^  great  quickness  of  perception,  vigour  of  thought,  and  teiidtj 
of  expression  in  conversation,  and  in  the  tribune,  was  very  dom 
in  wnttea  composition,  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  express- 
ing his  ideas,  and  that  he  added  and  erased  so  much,  as  to 
render  his  manuscripts  illegible.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
reason  that  he  so  constantly  employed  others,  and  pardealadj 
Dumont  and  Pellenc  to  prepare  notes,  and  even  complete  me- 
moirs, which  formed  the  substance  of  his  more  elaborate  speeches; 
bat  these  documents  were  comparatively  inanimate  bodies,  until 
vivified  and  set  in  motion  by  the  eloquent  genius  of  Miriibean. 
La  Marok  enumerates  most  of  the  persons  thus  employed  by 


Within  a  fortnight  of  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the  King,  after 
having  been  prevented  by  the  populace  froni  going  to  St.  Cloo^ 
and  being  thereby  Uterauy  confined  to  the  Tuileries,  determined 
to  escape  firom  Paris,  in  execution  of  a  plan  framed  by  Monsieur 
de  Breteuil ;  Montmed v  was  the  place  to  which  the  King  and 
Boyal  Family  were  to  have  gon^  but  they  were  stopped  at  Ya- 
rennes,  and  brought  back  to  Faris.  The  Comte  de  La  Marck  saw 
the  Khig  and  Queen  frequently  after  their  return,  and  rendered 
to  them  such  trifling  services  as  were  in  his  power.  A£b^  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  King,  in  September^  1791, 
and  the  termmation  of  the  cabals  of  the  Cc^titutional  Assembly, 
the  Comte  thought  the  time  had  come  when  he  might  with  pio- 
priety  quit  France;  and  accordingly  he  left  Paris  in  ^e  be- 
ginning of  October,  1791.  On  going  away,  he  made  anange- 
ments  to  continue  his  correspondence,  whenever  practicaU^ 
with  the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  and  he  received  several  letters 
from  him,  published  in  the  'Correspondence.'    The  letters,  ftom 

Srecaution,  were  forwarded  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Comte 
e  Montmorin's  daughter,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaumont^  to  whom 
the  secret  of  the  correspondence  was  entru^ed. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  tiie  correspondence 
of  Mirabeau  with  the  Comte  de  La  Marck,  we  must  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  letter  of  Marie  Ant(»nette  to  Comte  de 
Mercy,  dated  August  16.  1791,  and  republished  in  a  note  hj 
M.  de  Bacourt,  from  the  '  Betrospective  Beview.' 
o^k^  itnfortunate  Queen  began  this  remarkable  letter  on  the 
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16tfa  of  August,  but  did  not  finish  it  till  the  26tb.  Theprinclpal 
topics  are,  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  King,  the 
condnct  of  the  emigrant  Princes  and  Nobles,  and  the  ipterven- 
tion  of  Foreign  Powers  in  restoring  the  Eling's  legitimate  au- 
thority. 

The  Queen  expresses  her  conviction  that  the  Kiiig  had  no 
alternative,  in  accepting  the  Constitution  which 'was  about  to  be 
presented.  Her  Majesty  had  the  same  opinion  of  thd  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  as  the  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  had  of 
that  of  1848.  She  thought  it  so  full  of  defects  and  contradic- 
tions, that  it  could  not  woric,  and  must  necessarily  foil  under 
the  eenend  reprobation  of  the  people.  The  Kin^,  she  writes^ 
flhomd,  in  accepting  it,  refer  to  his  declaration  of  the  29th  of 
June,  and  maintain  his  opinion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  govern- 
ing well  with  such  a  Constitution.  When  once  accepted,  the 
Kmg  should  rigidly  adhere  to  it,  because  his  so  doing  would 
accurate  the  expression  of  universal  dl^ust.  He  ought  *  mar* 
'  cher  in  quelque  sorte  toujours  la  loi  k  la  main.'  Is  not  this 
counsel  well  adapted,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  position  of' the 
present  executive  power  in  France  towards  the  constitution  of 
1848?  She  adds  that,  to  succeed  in  this  line  of  conduct,  a 
imnistiy  must  be  formed,  composed  of  able  and  devoted  men, 
ready  to  be  disowned  by  the  courtiers  and  aristocrats,  who, 
however  indignant,  could  never,  at  least  by  their  own  exertions, 
recover  the  position  which  they  had  lost. 

The  Queen,  in  the  first  part  of  her  letter,  utterly  rejects  the 
advice  of  the  Princes  to  refuse  acceptance  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  assistance  of  Foreign  Powers.  She 
critictses  the  conduct  of  each  of  those  Powers,  points  out  the 
indifference  of  the  Emperor;  the  insidious  policy  of  England, 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  all  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  all;  and  the  steady  selfishness  of  Prussia.  Even 
union  among  these  Powers  would  come  too  late  to  save  the 
Kin^  firom  the  immediate  danger  of  refusing  his  acceptance. 
Stilldie  thinks  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  a  manifesto 
firom  all  the  coalesced  Powers,  as  it  might  induce  the  leaders  of 
parties  in  the  Assembly  to  come  into  terms  of  accommodation. 
Great  dissatisfaction  is  eitpressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Princes, 
and  of  Monsieur  Calonne,  their  principal  adviser;  and  great 
bitterness  at  the  report  that  the  Allied  Powers  entertain  a 
notion  of  acknowleaging  Monsieur  regent  of  the  IdDgdom, 
and  the  Comte  d'Artois  lieutenant-generaL  She  treats  the 
project  as  absurd,  and  ascribes  the  notion  of  it  ^k  quelque 
*  tite  Franfaise.'  This  was  her  opinion  on  pubCo  affiurs,  but 
she  *  dqubted  whether  it  would  be  followed,  for  the  Comte  knew 
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*  the  character  of  the  person  (meaning  the  King)  with  whom 
'  she  had  to  deal,  who^  even  at  the  moment  when  she  might 
'  have  supposed  him  to  be  convinced,  would  be  changed  by  a 
'  single  word  or  a  single  argument,  without  her  being  able  to 
'  perceive  that  the  alteration  had  taken  place.  This  was  the 
'  reason  why  many  useful  things  could  not  be  undertaken.' 
Marie  Antoinette  concludes  this  part  by  saying,  that  the 
Count  may  be  assured  that  although  '  she  may  be  compelled  to 

*  yield  to  circumstances,  she  will  never  consent  to  any  act  that 
'  IS  unworthy  of  her,  c^est  dans  le  malheur  qv!on  sent  davantage 

*  ce  qu'on  est!  A  sentiment  well  befitting  the  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

In  the  last  postscript  to  this  letter  the  Queen  gives  up  all 
expectation  of  personal  freedom,  under  the  continued  d^ra- 
dation  of  the  royal  authority  by  the  National  Assembly,  and 
owns  that  no  resource  was  left,  but  to  lull  the  enemies  of  royalty 
into  a  false  security  by  feigned  submission;  with  this  feeling 
she  has  no  hope  now  but  from  the  assistance  of  Foreign  Powers. 
The  letter  ends  by  an  entreaty  to  the  Emperor  that  he  would 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  coalition,  and  bring  the  united 
forces  to  their  help.  On  him  alone,  she  says,  depended  the 
happiness  and  the  very  existence  of  the  King,  of  herself,  of 
her  children.  She  insists,  that  in  giving  this  indispensable  aid, 
the  French  Princes,  and  all  the  emigrant  French,  but  especially 
the  former,  should  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  show  themselves. 

We  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
as  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  and 
because  we  ourselves  think  that  it  far  exceeds  in  interest  any 
letter  in  the  *  Mirabeau  and  La  Marck  Correspondance.*  On 
reading  it,  it  is  difficult  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
Marie  Antoinette  had  been  sovereign,  either  royalty  would  not 
have  perished  in  her  hands,  or  she  would  have  died  in  the  field, 
and  not  on  the  scaffold.  Too  much  compassion  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  Louis  XYI.,  but  that  compassion  is  not  free  from 
reproach ;  for  his  irresolution  at  critical  moments  actually  ac- 
celerated, if  it  did  not  produce,  that  political  and  social  con- 
vulsion, in  which  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
civilised  society  in  France,  became  one  common  ruin. 

The  first  letter  in  the  series  is  one  from  Mirabeau  dated 
28th  December,  1788,  to  the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing 
the  first  expression  of  Mirabeau's  scheme  for  meeting  the 
political  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  time,  by  establishing  a 
institution  which  might  preserve  the  country  from  the  '  plots  of 
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*  ^  aristocnu^y  the  excesses  of  the  democracy,  and  the  complete 
'  anarchy  in  which  the  royal  authority  itself,  by  aiming  at  being 
^  absolute,  was  placed.' 

The  publication  of  the  'Secret  History  of  the  Court  ol 
'  Berlin '  had  evidently  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  this 
letter  and  one  from  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  dated  26th  Feb., 
1789.  The  minister's  letter  was  cold  and  guarded,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  after  such  an  occurrence.  Mirabeau's  answer 
IS  more  remarkable  for  shameless  audacity  than  for  ingenuity. 
We  must  confess  our  surprise  that  the  editor,  in  a  note  upon 
tfiese  letters,  should  attempt  to  excuse  Mirabeau  for  the  breach 
of  trust  committed  by  him  in  publishing  the  work  in  question; 
Mirabeau's  story  to  Tallevrand,  that  the  wife  of  a  bookseller, 
who  was  his  mistress,  had  abstracted  the  manuscript,  and  sold 
it  to  pay  her  husband's  debts,  did  not  satisfy  the  then  Bishop  of 
Autun,  nor  does  it  us ;  for  even  if  the  story  be  true,  the  breach 
of  trust  receives  no  palliation. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Comte  de  La  Marck  and 
Mirabeau  begins  with  a  very  short  note  full  of  friendship  and 
confidence,  and  proposing  an  interview.     From  the  expression 

*  lis  ne  font  rien  et  viennent  ici  ce  soir,'  it  is  evident  that  the 
Comte  was  already  in  communication  with  a  knot  of  persons 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  King,  and  employed  in  form- 
ing a  party  in  the  National  Assembly,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  control  the  extreme  Democrats.  Talon,  the  Procureur  du 
Chatelet,  and  Monsieur  Semonville,  were  two  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  this  project.  Mirabeau,  who  had  played  so  much  the 
part  of  an  extreme  democrat  at  the  opening  of  the  Et&ts  G^ 
n^ux,  was  not  taken  into  their  counsels  at  first;  but  the 
Comte  brought  Talon  and  him  into  communication  in  the 
month  of  October,  1789.  La  Fayette,  notwithstanding  the 
events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  possessed  much  of  the  King's  confidence ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
clique  pretended  to  do  nothing  without  consulting  him.  He 
>nd  Mirabeau  were  therefore  necessarily  brought  to  concert 
Pleasures  together ;  and  La  Fayette,  as  representing  the  wishes 
of  the  King,  discussed  with  Mirabeau  himself,  and  with  the 
Comte  de  La  Marck,  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  official  posi- 
tion which  were  to  be  the  recompense  of  Mirabeau's  exertions. 
The  correspondence  during  the  month  of  October  is  chiefly 
directed  to  this  point ;  we  must,  however,  except  the  memoir 
drawn  up  by  Mirabeau,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur, 
the  brother  of  the  King,  by  La  Marck. 

This  memorandum,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  recommended 
(p.  364.)  that  the  King  should  with  all  publicity  leave  Paris, 
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where  be  waa  no  longer  a  firee  agent,  and  fix  himself  at  Boaeni 
and  that  he  should  call  upon  the  AssemUy  to  accompany  him. 
Mirabeau  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  the  time 
when  this  part,  of  the  plan  should  be  carried  into  execution^ 
and  he  deoidea  that  it  should  be  so  without  delaj.  He  lecom^ 
mends  that  successive  proclamations  should  be  issued  by  the 
King,  explaining  to  the  people  their  real  interests,  ana  that 
arrangements  should  be  come  to  with  the  public  creditors 
through  agents  duly  iq^pointed  by  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  menu»r,  Qxcept  the  departure  of  the  King  from  Paris,  which 
is  of  importance ;  that  measure  was  however  capital,  for  upon 
it  rested  the  personal  freedom  of  the  King,  and  the  independent 
action  of  the  executive  authority. 

The  negotiation  with  La  Fayette  for  pecuniary  assistance  and 
official  employment  came  to  nothing,  and  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mirabeau  to  La  Fayette,  dated  Ist  December,  1789,  full  of  re- 
proach and  bitterness  which,  for  the  time  at  least,  broke  off  all 
mtimaoy.  (P.  433.)  Li  this  letter  Mirabeau  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  La  Fayette,  *  that  the  intellectual  giddiness  produced 
'  by  his  position,  and  the  indecision  of  his  character,  made  him 
\  blind  to  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  state  of  things^ 
'  that  nothing  but  success  could  justify.  How  often  have  I  told 
'  YOU,  while  doii^  ample  justice  to  your  good  qualities,  that  your 

*  liking  for  inferior  men,  and  your  miserable  weakness  for  yaot 

*  own  fandes,  would  destroy  the  noblest  prospect,  compromise 
^  yourself,  and  the  public  interests  alsa" 

La  Fayette  had,  we  conclude,  affronted  Mirabeau,  by  attends 
ing  to  some  scandalous  reports  which  were  in  circulation  about 
him:  whatever  these  were,  Mirabeau  treats  them  with  c<»i- 
tempt,  and  even  presses  Jjsl  Fayette  to  be  more  explicit.  He 
avows  that  he  has  many  debts,  though  not  in  the  aggregate  <^ 
a  huge  amount, — '  I  have  many  debts,  and  this  is  the  best 
<  answer  that  circumstances  can  make  to  the  gossip  of  slanderers  ; 
^  but  there  is  not  an  actum  of  my  life,  even  among  my  errorp, 
^  which  I  cannot  justify  in  a  manner  to  make  my  enemies  die 

*  of  shame,  if  they  had  any.'  Mirabeau  had  certainly  a  veiy 
loose  notion  of  moral  accountability. — The  conclusion  of  this 
letter  is  sufficiently  menacing.  '  Believe  me,  Monmeur  le  Mar* 
'  quis,  that  I  am  not  to  be  staid  by  this  behaviour.     My  race  is 

*  not  run,  for  I  am  rather  bored  than  tired,  I  am  rather  disoou- 
'  raffed  than  hurt,  and  if  the  means  of  moving  are  refused  me,  I 

*  wul  answer  by  going  on.' 

In  this  page  (p.  427.)  commences  a  letter  from  the  Marquise 
de  Saillant,  Mirabeau's  sister,  to  his  wife  the  Comtesse  de  Mira^ 
beau,  who  seems  to  have  written  to  the  Marquise  a  letter  ex-^ 
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pvening  great  anxiety  on  the  subjeet  of  Ikfirabeau's  polHioal 
oondnct  and  intentions.  The  Marquise. gives  in  her  letter 
Hirabeau's  reply  to  his  wife's  inqoiries  on  these  points.  As 
tluB  letter  contains  Mirabeau's  statement  of  his  feelings  and 
views,  written  in  all  the  freedom  of  fimiily  inierconrse,  more 
complete  oredit  may  be  given  to  the  truth  of  its  kngoage>  than 
eren  to  the  correspondence  with  La  Marck ;  and  certainly  ibefe 
is  DO  discrepancy  to  be  traced  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

*  The  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau  errs  in  supposing  him  ambitions  in 
Ihe  vulgar  acceptation  of  tbe  term.  He  does  not  covet  oAce,  decora^ 
tiens>  or  dignithis;  but  he  has  tried  to  prepare,  to  accelerate,  and  to 
establish  a  great  revolution  in  human  affieuis,  for  the  benefit  o[  man^ 
kind.  I  have>  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  unhoped-for  cir» 
cumstancesy  succeeded  up  to  a  certain  point,  indeed  more  than  an 
CH-dinary  mortal  could  have  expected,  against  whom  his  own  faults 
and  those  of  others  had  raised  so  many  obstacles. 

*  The  ignorimce  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Government,  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Revolution  on  the  other  hand, 
liave  pushed  me  more  than  once  further  than  I  intended,  but  I  have 
never  deserted  my  principle,  which  is  to  return  to^  or  to  remain  in, 
tbe  Juste  MiUsu.  What  remains  to  be  done  ?  To  give  hfe  to  die 
Szecative  Power,  to  regenerate  the  Bojral  anthmty,  and  to  reconcile 
it  with  national  liberty  —  but  all  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  new 
Hinistry,  and  the  enterprise  is  sufficiently  noble  and  dignified  to 
make  me  wish  to  belong  to  it. 

'  No  good  ministry  can  be  formed  while  the  King's  ministers  are 
excluded  from  the  legislature  —  the  decree  on  that  subject  must  be 
reversed^  or  the  Revolution  (we  presume  from  Absolute  to  Consti- 
tutional Monarchy)  can  never  be  consolidated. 

*  This  fact  will  be  acknowledged  when  the  reign  of  the  Charlatan 
(Neeker)  is  at  an  end.  Madame  de  Mirabeau  is  right  in  attributing 
the  eheok  I  met  with  on  this  point  to  him.  I  am  more  sorry  for  the 
public  than  for  myself,  for  I  have  long  said,  Malheur^  nuUhsur^  auz 
peuples  reconnaissants.* 

The  Marquise  de  Saillant  concludes  her  letter  to  her  sist^^in*^ 
]ew>  with  a  judicious  and  toudiing 'appeal  to  tbe  latter,  on  the 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.  The  editor 
leoaarksy  that  this  letter,  of  which  a  minute  in  the  hand-wridng 
of  Mirabeau  exists  among  the  papers,  was  written  undoubtedly 
at  his  instigation ;  and  if  so,  it  is  much  to  his  credit,  and  places 
him  in  a  new  and  &vourable  point  of  view. 

Mirabeau's  correspondence  with  La  Marck,  which  occupies  the 
concluding  pa^es  of  the  first  volume,  referred  generally  to  the 
eommendng  difiioultiee  of  the  situation  of  pubUc  aflBEurs,  caused 
by  the  incapacity  of  Neeker,  the  pretensions  and  irresdution  of 
JjA  Fayette,  tiie  weakness  of  the  Court,  and  the  growing 
!ridenoe  of  the  Democrats.    Mirabeau  at  this  time  entertainea 
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the  project  of  placing  the  direction  of  afiairs  in  the  hands  of 
HonsieuTy  the  King's  brother ;  a  project,  however,  which  re- 
ceived little  countenance  from  Ihe  Queen,  and  probaUy  even 
less  from  the  King,  for  both  were  jealous  of  the  comparative 
popularity  of  Monsieur,  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  These  letten 
are  full  of  spirited  sarcasm,  and  are  the  most  amusing  in  the 
collection. 

In  the  letter  dated  23d  of  December,  1789,  is  this  passage 
(p.  436.),  —  *  The  atmosphere  of  the  country  is  still  the  same ; 
^  the  mephitic  influence  of  indecision  and  weakness,  of  envy 
^  and  baa  futh,  corrupt,  defile,  and  dissolve  everything ;  at  the 
'  Luxembourg  (where  Monsieur  lived)  they  are  afraid  of  being 

*  afraid ;  at  the  Tuileries  the  King  is  accustomed  to  every  thing, 
^  except  the  inconvenience  of  his  residence;  the  Queen  remains 

*  withm  her  retrenchment,  **je  ne  me  mdle  de  rieni**  —  the 
'  General  ^La  Fayette)  is  the  luckiest  and  most  inunoveaUe 

*  player  at  hazard  in  the  world,' 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1790  (p.  447.),  he  writes :  •  "  Les 
***  cartes  sont  tellement  mel^  dans  ce  tripot,"that  it  is  very 
<  difficult  for  the  most  skilful  player  to  make  a  good  hit.  This 
'  empire  still  sustains  itself  by  its  mass,  but  there  is  no  move- 
'  ment  in  it ;  and  although  the  natural  principles  of  life  may  be 

*  good,  without  possessing  all*  the  energy  supposed,  it  will  die 

*  from  decomposition,  if  not  put,  by  some  means  or  other^  into 

*  motion.' 

The  following  passage  is  curious  as  a  speculation :  *  You  view 
'  the  Belgians  as  a  Belgian.  As  for  me, — who  am  convinced  that 

*  no  great  emjure  can  be  well  governed  but  by  a  division  into 
^  small  confederating  states,  and  that  ours  will  either  be  dissolved 

*  or  so  administered, — I  feel  assured  that  if  our  Grovemment  be- 

*  comes  wise,  and  our  Constitution  be  matured,  all  the  popu* 
'  lations  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  begiiming  with  your  pro* 
'  vinces,  will  range  themselves  under  it,  and  then  we  riiall  at 
^  last  see  how  far  the  conquests  of  liberty,  and  human  reason 

*  can  proceed.' 

Mirabeau  in  this  letter  (p.  486.),  continuing  the  vein  of  sar- 
casm on  men  and  things,  says,  *  La  Fayette  treats  us  with  little 
'  evolutions,  and  Montmorin  with  little  intrigues.  St.  Priest 
^  has  more  serious  intentions,  while  the  Tuileries  and  die  Lux* 

*  embourg  alternately  surpass  each  other  in  cowardice,  careless- 
^  ness,  and  versatility.' 

In  his  last  letter  of  this  series,  he  says,  *  Monsieur  La  Fayette 

*  conspires  in  favour  of  royalty  from  gallantry.  Our  virtuosos 
'  do  the  same  from  corruption,  while  our  democrats  assist  royalty, 

*  by  their  internal  divisions  and  the  miserable  trickeries  of  thsir 
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'  personal  intereBta/  Mirabeau — although,  with  the  exception  of 
the  attempt  to  make  Monsieur  minister,  he  did  not,  during  Comte 
de  La  Marck's  absence  from  Paris,  take  any  part  in  ministerial 
measures  or  arrangements — was  very  active,  even  to  the  injury  of 
his  health,  in  the  Assembly ;  and,  in  the  discussions  on  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  the  country,  and  on  the  various  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks  and  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  occurred  in  different  parts  of  France,  he  made  some 
of  his  best  speeches. 

No  notice  b  taken  in  the '  Correspondance '  of  Mirabeau's  bril- 
liant and  successful  exertions  in  the  Assembly  on  the  22d  of 
May,  in  combating  the  attempts  of  the  Lameths,  of  Duport,  and 
Baniave  to  place  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace 
exclusively  in  the  Assembly.  He  obtained  this  success,  too,  at 
the  moment  when  a  pamphlet  was  hawked  about  the  streets 
of  Paris^  entitled  the  *  Grande  Trahison  du  Comte  Mirabeau.' 
Bamave  entered  on  this  occasion  the  lists  with  Mirabeau,  and 
was  {aklj  beaten :  La  Fayette  supporting  Mirabeau,  but  appa- 
rently without  any  previous  concert. 

The  first  note  addressed  by  Mirabeau  to  the  Court,  or  rather 
to  the  Queen,  as  appears  from  his  alluding  to  the  dau^ter  of 
Maria  Theresa  as  his  august  auxiliary,  is  dated  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1790,  and  relates  entirely  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
reducing  the  influence  of  Monsieur  La  Fayette,  with  whom, 
however,  Mirabeau  had  not  ceased  to  communicate ;  for  he  says 
on  the  4th  of  June  (p.  34.),  '  I  yesterday  saw  the  man  of  in- 

*  decision.'  He  in  this  letter  strongly  remonstrates  against  any 
clandestine  escape  of  the  King  (of  which  a  project  was  then 
entertained),  *  un  £oi  ne  s'en  va  qu'en  plein  jour,  quand  c'est 

*  pour  Stre  Boi.' 

The  second  note  of  Mirabeau,  —  nominally  addressed  to  tife 
Court,  but,  like  the  first,  really  to  the  Queen, — agiun  reverts  to 
La  Fayette ;  but  instead  of  seeking  altogether  to  remove  him^ 
he  recommends  that  the  Queen  should  see  La  Fayette,  and 
innst  upon  his  publicly  uniting  himself  with  Mirabeau,  and 
acting  in  entire  concert    '  All  must  be  arranged  by  the  Queen. 

*  Le  Koi  n'a  qu'un  homme,  c*est  sa  femme.  • .  •  iXhe  time  will 
'come,  and  that  soon,  when  we  must  try  what  a  woman  and 
'  child  can  do  on  horseback ;  with  her  it  is  a  family  act'  Mira- 
beau proposes  that  he  should  take  the  direction  of  the  presSy 
including  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  conduct  all  the  correspond- 
ence, and  exercise  an  influence  over  all  appointments. 

Mirabeau's  great  object  at  this  time  was  to  be  elected  President 
of  the  Assembly,  as  the  Festival  of  the  Federation  of  all  the 
Kational  Guards  of  France  was  to  take  place  on  the  14th  of 
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July.  Hie  King  apd  Queen  endeayoured  to  persuade  La 
Fi^ette  to  support  his  nomination.  The  Queen  was  indiscreet 
in  ner  language,  pressing  Mirabeau  upon  La  Fayette,  so  mudi 
00^  as  not  to  conceal  her  preference  of  the  former.  In  feet,  die 
could  not  conceal  her  dislike  of  La  Fayette,  *  whom,*  Droz  says, 
'  she  always  looked  upon  as  the  King's  jailor.'  It  is  not  sur- 
prisbg  that  sudi  indiscreet  urgency  failed ;  and  by  La  Fayette^ 
assistance,  the  Marquis  de  Bonnai,  a  man  generally  esteemed  by 
all  parties,  was  chosen  president  The  fifth  note  of  lifirabeau 
is  iuU  of  invective  agamst  Monsieur  Talon,  then  Lieutenant 
Oivil  au  Chatelet,  and  deprecating  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Privy  Seal  to  the  King,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  Grvil 
List  attadied  to  the  oflSce.^  He  describes  him  as  altogether 
deficient  in  talent,  and  though  wealthy,  avaricious  to  the  highest 
d^ree, — *  A  man,'  he  says,  '  who  has  Senef  as  his  treasurer, 

*  Mmonville  as  his  wit,  Saint  Foix  as  his  counsel.  La  Fajrette 

*  as  his  patron,  the  Afiidr  Favras  as  his  masterpiece,  Brinviile 
'as  his  satellite,  and  Boucher  d'Argis  as  his  instrument,' 
Such  personal  attacks  were  not  calculated  to  increase  either 
the  esteem  or  confidence  of  the  Court,  for  the  tndividnals  named 
were  all  persons  more  or  less  trusted,  as  wdl  as  Mirabeau,  if- not 
by  the  Queen,  yet  certainly  by  the  King. 

Mirabeau,  in  his  seventh  note,  gives  very  good  advice  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  should  receive  the  Duke  of  Orieans 
on  his  return  from  England,  which  he  recommends  to  be  cour^ 
teous  and  cordial  l^e  eighth  note  is  dated  the  3d  of  July, 
whidi  was  the  dinr  on  whi<£  the  interview  between  the  Queen 
and  Mirabeau  took  place  at  St  Cloud,  at  eight  o'clock  in  Uie 
morning.  Mirabean,  in  this  note,  compares  the  state  of  the 
royal  authority  under  the  andent  regime  and  und^  the  actual 
one.  He  considers  it  highly  advantageous  to  be  without  pariia- 
ments,  without  pays  d'<ltat  (or  provinces  with  representative 
assemblies),  and  generally  without  privileged  bodies.  The  noti(»i 
of  having  only  one  class,  would  have  pieced  Richelieu. 

Our  r^ers  will  with  ourselves  regret,  that  neither  the  Comte 
de  La  Marck  nor  Mirabeau  give  any  detaib  of  the  interview  of 

*  Mens.  Talon  left  Paris  after  the  10th  of  August,  and  returned 
in  1801,  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  during  the  Consulate  in  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  and  afterwards  disappeared  altogether  irom  public  life. 

Monsieur  Semonville  was  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service :  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  exchanged  in  lTd5 
against  Madame  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVL  He  became  Refer- 
endaire  of  the  House  of  Peers,  from  which  office  he  Tetired  im 
1834. 
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^  latter  with  the  Queen.  The  editor,  to  snpply  the  deficiency 
gnres  an  extract  fron)  the  '  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Campan/  who 
Did  the  little  she  relates  of  the  interview  from  the  Queen  her- 
8el£    The  Queen,  on  approaching  Mirabeau,  said  to  him:—* 

*  With  an  ordinary  enemy,  and  with  a  man  who  had  sworn  to 

*  destroy  the  Monarchy  without  appreciating  its  usefulness  to  a 
'  great  nation,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  now  taking  a  most  im-» 
Iprodent  atep,  but  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  Mirab^au.^ 
lliis  language  was  very  adroit,  for  Mirabeau  was  essentially  an 
aiistoerat,  ^nd  would  have  been  mortified  by  being  treat^  as 
one  of  die  tiers-^tats.  He  wielded  democracy  as  a  dub,  but  the 
weapon  <^  his  choice  was  the  sword  ci  the  gentleman.  Accord-* 
i^  to  Madame  de  Campan,  Mirabeau  left  the  Queen,  saying, 

*  La  Monarchic  est  sauv^e.'  In  another  account  we  learn  that 
Mirabeau  aolidted  the  honour  of  kissms  the  Queen's  hand^ 
observing,  that  Maria  Theresa,  whenever  &b  honoured  a  subject 
with  an  audience,  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 

Mkabemu  writes,  on  the  17th  July,  to  the  Court,  reoooH 
mending  the  King  and  royal  family  to  go  to  Fontainbleau^ 
and  suggests  all  die  details  of  military  escort  on  the  route,  and 
of  the  ccmiposition  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  during  the  residence 
there.  He  recommends  that  the  utmost  publicity  should  b# 
girea  to  the  King's  intention  by  a  message  from  the  Kane  to  the 
Assembly,  and  tbtt  La  Fayette's  support  should  be  insisted  upon* 
The  journey  to  Fontainbleaii,  thus  strongly  recommended  by 
Mirabeau,  isA  which  must  have  greatly  improved  the  personal 
position  of  the  rojvX  family,  never  took  place.  The  fifteenth 
note  to  the  Court  is  a  slunt  and  masteriy  sketch  of  the  points 
of  f(n«ign  policy  that  demanded  the  special  attention  of  the 
Fiendi  Qovemment  Of  this  sketch,  short  as  it  is,  England 
oocnpied  the  principal  portion.  Mirabeau,  however  willing  to 
adopt  the  framework  ^  the  British  constitution  for  France 
partook  largely  of  the  vulgar  suspicions  of  the  English  Govern* 
ment  entertuned  by  his  countrymen. 

Two  notes  are  devoted  to  a  better  oiganisation  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  French  service.  We  pass  to  the  dghteenth 
note,  and  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  it,  evidently  blaming  the 
taidue  confidence  which  Mirabeau  more  than  suspected  was  still 
given  to  La  Fayette,  and  expressing  his  own  increased  £s^ 
oouragement.  He  dwells  particularly  upon  engaging  in  a  foreign 
war  (arising  out  of  the  alliance  wiUi  Spain)  at  a  moment  when 
the  state  of  affairs  at  home  required  undivided  attention :  ha 
Aids  this  note  thus : — *  I  will  wait  till  a  clap  of  thunder  breaks 
*the  lethargy  whidi  I  cannot  but  deplore.  In  a  conference 
*  easily  concocted,  many  tilings  upon  which  I  am  neither  guessed 
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*  at  nor  understood^  might  be  explained.'  That  conference  was 
never  granted. 

In  the  twenty-first  note  (p.  149.),  Mirabeau  discosses  the 
finandal  embarrassments  of  the  Gk>yemment,  he  treats  the 
measures  of  Necker  as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  crisis,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  issue  of  paper  on  the  security  of  the 

aerty  of  the  clergy  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  national 
ruptcy.  The  following  passage  is  worth  notice: — *Iti8 
^'impos^ble  to  entertain  too  much  apprehension  of  a  bankruptcy 
<  —  the  most  vigorous  despotism  could  hardly  stand  the  shocks 
'  but  despotism  is  for  ever  ended  in  France.  The  Revolution 
^  may  miscarry,  the  Constitution  may  be  overthrown,  and  royalty 

*  torn  into  tatters  by  anarchy, —  but  the  nation  will  never  retn>- 

*  grade  to  despotism.'  Mirabeau's  sagacity  here  was  at  fault, 
for  he  did  not  take  into  account  what  might  be  achieved  by  a 
successful  general  when  the  country  had  become  weary  with  the 
successive  phases  of  anarchy.  In  our  day  the  eventualities  pro- 
pounded by  Mirabeau  have  occurred,  and  the  question  is  still  to 
be  solved — 'Will  France  again  retrograde  to  despotism?  or 
*^  will  the  absence  of  a  successful  general  prevent  it  ? ' 

In  Mirabeau's  opinion  Necker  would  never  be  able  or  willing 
to  execute  the  measures  of  regulating  the  issue  of  the  assignats, 
and  he  therefore  recommends  his  friend  Clavidre  (who  was,  in 
fiict,  the  author  of  the  scheme)  for  the  direction  of  this  particu- 
lar operation.  There  is  a  passage  in  Necker^s  work  on  his  own 
administration,  which  shows  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
immediate  convenience  of  a  large  issue  of  paper  money,  for  he 
says,  at  its  142nd  page :  '  If  the  question  of  morality  be  ex- 

*  eluded  from  an  examination  of  the  two  great  measures  of  the 
'  National  Assembly,  the  seizure  of  Church  property,  and  the 

*  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  State  on  the  security  of  the  sale- 
'  able  value  of  certain  landed  property,  it  is  not  to  be^  denied 
'  that  the  combination  of  the  two  is  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 

*  financial  operation  that  can  be  imagined.'  Necker,  in  form- 
ing his  financial  measures,  thought  of-  that  day  of  reckonings 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later,  while  Mirabeau  sought  to 
get  over  the  present  difficulties,  which  so  much  impeded  the 
political  organisation  of  the  Government.  Necker  retired  from 
the  ministry  soon  after  the  debate  on  the  large  issue  of  assig- 
nats. 

The  press  was,  in  Mirabeau's  opinion  (p.  162.),  the  only 
resource  left  to  the  Government  for  influencing  public  opinion, 
and  he  proposes,  in  the  twenty-third  note,  the  getting  up  a  cheap 
newspaper  for  the  purpose.     He  remarks,  ^  that  public  opinion 

*  is  not  always  the  result  of  the  general  enlightenment  of  a 
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'  nation.      Some  men  anticipate  this  opinion,  their  eontempo^ 

*  raries  follow  them,  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  multitude 
'hiindlj  adopts  errors  as  truths.      At  the  epoch  of  a  great 

*  revolution  public  opinion  is  formed  suddenly,  and  almost  acci«- 

*  dentally.  The  more  universal  it  is>  the  lesis  it  is  enlightened, 
'  and  it  becomes  the  more  dangerous  because  it  assumes  the 

*  character  of  the  general  will,  and  of  the  law.^  Is  not  the 
justice  of  these  observations  confirmed  by  the  Bevolution  of 
February,  1848,  and  the  instantaneous  establishment  in  France 
of  a  Democratic  Republic  ? 

We  find  in  Mirabeau's  twenty-ninth  note  (p.  209.)  to  the 
Court  two  passages  so  ap]^cable  to  the  present  state  of  affitirs 
in  France,  that  we  tfiink  them  well  worth  extracting.     *  What- 

*  ever  be  done,  the  charges  of  the  new  will  be  greater  than  those 

*  on  the  ancient  regime,  and  on  the  whole,  the  people  will  judse 

*  the  Bevolution  by  this  &ct  only ;  Will  more  or  less  money  be 

*  taken  from  the  pocket?  Will  there  be  more  work?  and,  WiU 
'that  work  be  better  paid?'    Again,  'We  must  act,  not  to 

*  excite  opposition  against  bad  laws,  inevitable  and  necessary 
'  evils,  but  to  direct  opinion  to  an  useful  end,  and  that  end  is 

*  the  legal  and  not  violent  reformation  of  the  vices  of  the  Con* 

*  stitution,  whether  in  this  Assembly,  if  the  general  discontent 
'  breaks  out  before  it  is  replaced,  or  in  a  Second  Legislature, 
'  by  showing  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  it  a  constituent  and 

*  ntifying  authori^.' 

The  Comte  de  La  Marck  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  his  note  of  the  10th  to  Mirabesa 
gives  the  following  brief  account  of  the  result  (p.  221.):  *  The 

*  Queen  then  gave  assurances  that  she  would  communicate  with 
*La  Fayette  as  if  the  ostensible  concert  still  existed.     The 

*  importance  of  spreading  correct  infonnation  in  the  provinces 

*  was  felt ;  the  means  of  doing  this  wotdd  be  supplied,  and  the 

*  persons  to  be  employed  should  be  pointed  out.  He  (the  King) 
'attached  but  Uttle  importance  to  the  alliance  with  Spain.* 
Probably  the  Eling's  indifference  arose  from  the  family  compact 
being  the  act  of  Choiseul,  for  whom  he  had  an  hereditary 
•▼ersion. 

Mirabeau  was  again  disappointed  in  the  presidential  election 
(p-  225.).  Merlin  was  chosen;  and  he  says  the  act  threw 
more  ridicule  upon  the  Assembly  than  upon  him.  In  his 
thirtieth  note  Mirabeau,  answering  questions  propounded  to 
him  by  La  Marck,  lays  down  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution  in  these  terms: — 'Hereditary  royalty  in  the 

*  Bourbon  dynasty.  A  Legislature  periodically  elected  and 
'  permanenti  limited  in  its  functions  to  framing  laws.    Unity 
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'  and  ¥617  extensive  power  in  the  supreme  Executive;  antho* 

*  rity  over  all  matters  belonging  to  the  internal  administzar 

*  tion»  to  the  ^ving  effect  to  uie  law^  and  the  command  of 
^  the  armed  force.  Taxation  to  be  vested  exdusivelj  in  the 
f  l^islative  body ;  a  new  division  of  the  kingdom ;  justice  free 

*  of  charge;  liberty  of  the  press;  responsibility  of  ministers; 

*  sale  <^  churdi  property;  the. re-establishment  oi  a  civil  list; 

*  no  distinction  of  orders ;  no  privileges  or  pecuniary  exemptions; 

*  no  feodality ;  no  parliaments ;  no  nobility  or  clergy  as  separate 

*  bodies ;   no  pays  d'^tats ;  no  provincial  bodies.     These  are 

*  what  I  understand  to  be  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the 
f  Constitution.  They  only  limit  the  royal^  power  to  strengthen 
^  it,  and  are  perfectly  reooncihible  with  ^monarchical  govern* 
<  ments.'  Mirabeau  may  have  been,  as  La  Favette  says,  sold 
to  the  Court,  but  he  certsunly  might  have  avowed  such  principles 
as  these  in  the  tribune  of  the  Aasembly. 

Mirabeau  recommended  the  Court  to  send  literary  men  as 
agents  into  the  provinces ;  and  he  says  of  them,  that  tiiey  are 

*  a  class  of  citizens  independent  in  character,  but  wise  and  saga* 
'  dous  firom  a  long  study  of  men  and  things.'  He  proposes  a 
salary  of  1000  livres  a  month  for  each  agent ;  an  outlav  of  8000 
livres  for  worics  directed  to  the  guidance  of  public  opmion;  he 
takes  100,000  livres  as  the  total  of  the  expenditure  for  four  at 
five  years:  the  patronage  of  this  service  would  necessarily  have 
fallen  into  Mirabeau's  hands.  We  apprehend  that  the  com- 
missaires  sent  after  February,  1848,  mto  the  departments  by 
the  Provisional  Grovemment,  did  not  perform  their  work  as 
cheaply ;  and  certainly  not  in  the  same  princi[des  or  spirit. 

The  report  of  the  diplomatic  committee  on  the  meeting  <^ 
the  squadron  at  Brest,  contained  the  project  of  a  decree  re* 
quiring  that  the  national  colour,  the  tricolor,  diould  be  used  oa 
board  ships  of  the  royal  navy  instead  of  the  white  flag,  and 
indsted  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers;  it  led  to  a  very 
violent  debate.  Monsieur  de  Montmorin  was,  on  an  amendment, 
excepted  from  the  vote.  Mirabeau  did  not  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ministers,  but  he  made  (probably  unwr  feelings  of  great 
vexation  at  the  intervention  of  Bergasse  in  the  confidential 
communications  with  the  Court)  a  very  violent  speech  on 
that  part'  of  the  decree  relating  to  the  tricolor  flag,  and  he 
proposed  as  an  addition  that  the  sailors  should,  instead  of '  Vive 

*  le  roil '  ciy  *  Vive  la  nation  I  vive  le  roi  I  vive  la  Id  !'^  He 
also  accused  the  C6t<  Drdt  of  being  oounter^revolutionists.  * 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  used  the  expression  'La  Cocarde 

*  Tricolore  fera  le  tour  de  I'Europe.* 
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Sock  iBaguage  gave  great  offence  to  the  Conrt^  and  drew  upon 
Mirabeau  a  Btrong  remonstrance  from  La  Marok.  Mirabeau's 
answer  (p.  25  L)  must  have  been  written  under  feelings  of  great 
irritation,  for  he  persists  in  the  same  tone  of  violence  which  had 
marked  bis  speech,  and  is  quite  Jacobinical  in  lus  menaces.  The 
only  words  of  apology,  or  rather  moderation,  are  these :  *  Je  suia 
'  lliomme  da  retablissement  de  Tordre,  et  non  de  Tancien  ordre.' 
Hie  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  was  in  utter  dismay  on  the 
perusal  of  this  note.  In  writing  to  La  Marck,  he  says,  *  I 
<  return  to  you  Comte  Mirabeau's  note,  which  I  must  own 
'  inspires  me  with  horror*' 

In  the  thirty-fourth  note  to  the  Court,  Mirabeau  endeavours 
to  excuse  his  not  speaking  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Mnisters,  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  choose  to  support  the  motion  for  a  partial 
diflmisBal,  when  the  minister  excepted,  Comte  de  Mcmtmorin,  was 
espedally  commended  as  the  friend  of  Monsieur  La  Fayette,  - — 
a  cedent  reason  for  dismissmg,  and  not  for  retaining  hun.  Mi- 
nbcau,  with  his  accustraied  assurance,  treats  very  lightly  the 
question  of  the  flag.  *  They  will  undoubtedly  reproach  me 
'  with  having  preferred  the  tricolor  to  the  wmte  flag,  whidi 

*  their  patty  wishes  to  maintain.'  He  is  altogether  «Llent  on 
the  most  <^enaive  part  of  his  speedi— -the  chan^  in  the  raQy- 
ing  cry  of  the  sauora.  This  note  is  mere  evasion,  and  could 
tiot  have  lessened  the  just  ^spleasure  of  the  Court 

The  thirty^Mh  and  thirtynsixth  notes  show  that  Mirabeau  felt 
be  had  gone  too  far  (pp.  257.  and  262.),  and  he  clothes  his  excuses 
in  more  submissive  and  palatable  language.  At  the>Gonclusion  of 
the  latter  note>  he  aavs,  *  My  xeal  was  never  so  pure,  my  devo- 
^  tion  more  unbounded,  my  desire  of  being  usefiil  more  con- 
'  Btant,  I  might  say  more  obstinate.     It  is  not  for  myself,  but 

*  for  die  success  of  the  great  object  in  view,  that  I  court  con- 

*  fidence,  and  those  who  mi^  deprive  me  of  it  shall  not  tear 
^  from  my  heart,  neither  my  gratitude^  nor  the  oath  I  have  taken 
'  to  defend  the  royal  authority,  even  if  I  combat  atone,  and  fall 
■  in  tlus  noble  struggle.  I  shall  have  Europe  as  a  witness,  and 
'  posterity  as  a  judge.'  These  expressions,  extravagant  as 
tkey  are,  coming  from  Mirabeau  were  sincere.  He  was  really 
tnxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monardiy,  and  he  had 
enthusiasm  and  courage  sufficient  to  make  tvery  personal  sacri- 
fice, even  that  of  life  itself,  in  defending  it.  Had  he  not  been 
•omewhat  lowered  in  his  own  estimation  by  being  an  unovowed 
And  secretly  paid  adviser,  he  would  probably  have  been  less 
irritable  and  inconsistent. 

The  dissatisfaction  produced  at  Court  by  Mirabeau's  outbreak 
hi  the  Assembly  on  the  19th  did  not  last  long,  for  on  the  27th 
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Comte  de  La  Marck  writes  to  him  that  the  Queen  had  no  other 
reason  for  not  seeing  him  but  the  fear  of  being  compromised  bj 
it ;  circumstances  had  rendered  her  more  manageable  on  the 
point,  and  if  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  minor  objections 
should  give  way,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtdn  her  consent  to 
an  interview. 

The  two  letters  from  Comte  de  La  Marck  to  Comte  de  Mercy 
d'Argenteau  (pp.  281  to  289.)  contain  a  summary  of  recent 
occurrences  at  Paris,  and  reflections  thereon  full  of  impartiality 
and  good  sense.  The  most  interesting  passages  contain  his 
opinion  of  Mirabeau.     In  the  first  letter  he  says,  *  For  thid 

*  man  is  by  turns  very  great  and  very  weak, — ^he  may  be  very 
'  useful  and  also  very  hurtful ;  in  a  word,  he  is  often  far  above 

*  and  far  below  other  men.'    And  in  the  second,  *  What  a  being 

*  that  man  is, — always  on  the  verge  of  running  wild  or  of  beii^ 
'  discouraged:  by  turns  imprudent  from  excess  of  confidence  or 

*  enervated  from  distrust.  It  is  very  difficult  to  guide  him  in 
'  affairs  which  require  perseverance  and  prudence.'  La  Marck 
might  well  say  that  he  nad  great  difficulty  in  managing  him. 

From  the  time  that  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  had  ex- 
cluded the  King*s  ministers  from  the  Assembly,  and  deprived 
Mirabeau  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  all  his  recommend* 
ations  to  the  Court  tended  to  the  establishment  of  ccmfidential 
agents  throughout  the  provinces,  who  should  be  named  and 
directed  by  himself,  independent  of  the  nominal  ministry.  In 
the  thirty-ninth  note  he  goes  a  step  further,  and  at  the  moment 
of  forming  a  new  ministry,  he  suggests  that  there  should  be 
attached  to  each  minister  a  man  of  superior  talents,  who,  without 
the  title,  would  be  the  real  head  and  moving  power  in  the  pre- 
paration and  execution  of  all  important  measures.  Mirabeau, 
as  he  had  done  before  respecting  the  provincial  agents,  professes 
to  be  acquainted  with  men  fit  for  these  duties,  or  in  other  words, 
he  is  ready  with  agents  of  his  nomination,  who  should  be  the 
real  minbters. . 

It  must  be  pdnful  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  La  Fayette  to  read  the  following  passage  in  La  Marck's 
letter  to  the  Comte  Mercy.  *  He  (La  Fayette)  had  a  few  days 
^  since  a  long  conference  with  the  Queen :  in  it  he  employed  the 

*  most  odious  language  to  alarm  her ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 

*  say,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce,  she  would  be  prosecuted 

*  for  adultery.     The  Queen  answered  with  the  dignity,  the 

*  courage,  and  the  firmness  of  which  you  know  her  to  be  possessed 

*  But  one  is  filled  with  indignation  in  thinking  of  such  behaviour 
'  from  such  a  man  as  Monsieur  La  Fayette.'  The  statement  of 
what  passed  at  the  conference  must  have  come  from  the  Queen 
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herself^  and  one  reallj  cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  misre- 
presentation on  her  part. 

The  correspondence  from  the  9th  to  the  22d  of  November  is 
occupied  with  the  alleged  appearance  of  Madame  La  Motte  at 
Paris,  the  PilWe  of  the  Hdtel  de  Castries  by  the  Parisian  mob 
in  revenge  for  &e  Marquis  de  Castries  having  wounded  Charlecr 
La  Motte  in  a  duel,  and  the  application  firom  the  inhabitants  of 
Avignon  to  be  annexed  to  the  French  territory.  Mirabeau  is  most 
vehement  in  the  expression  of  his  determination  to  defend  the 
Queen  asunst  the  base  attempts  of  her  enemies  to  injure  her, 
by  revivmg  the  affiiir  of  the  diamond  necklace.  Assuming  the 
report  of  the  appearance  of  Madame  La  Motte  at  Paris  to  be 
true  (which  he  believed  it  to  be),  he  suggests  that  the  Garde  de 
Sceaux  shotdd  take  the  ordinary  course  of  having  her  arrested, 
as  having  escaped  from  the  house  of  correction,  where  she  had 
been  confined  by  a  sentence  of  the  Parliament.  Mirabeau 
suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  caused  Madame  La 
Motte  to  be  brought  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Queen  in  public  opinion,  and  that  La  Fayette  was  not  mdis- 
poeed  to  use  the  occurrence  for  his  own  purposes.  The  Comte 
de  La  Marck  did  not  share  Mirabeau's  suspicions  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Mirabeau's  zeal  on  this  occasion,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Queen,  and  increased 
her  confidence  in  Kim.  Droz,  who  is  in  general  observing  and 
accurate,  does  not  mention  Madame  La  Motte's  appearance  in 
Paris,  and  certainly  the  supposed  intrigue  had  no  tangible 
result. 

The  language  held  by  Mirabeau  in  the  debate  on  the  pill^ 
of  the  Hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  and  the  duel  with  La 
Motte,  was  that  of  a  violent  Jacobin,  apnroving,  or  at  least  not 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  mob.  We  learn  from  the  letter 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  to  Comte  de  La  Marck,  that  the 
impressioii  produced  at  Court  was  most  unfavourable  to  Mira- 
beau ;  and  that  his  speech  on  the  13th  of  October  was  regarded 
as  *  an  outbreak '  from  *  a  tribune  of  the  people,'  who  sought  to 
justify  its  atrocities  and  to  excite  popular  fury  agunst  those  who 
notoriously  were  the  friends  of  the  King  and  of  the  monarchy. 

Pethion  de  Yilleneuve  made  a  report  to  the  Assembly  in  the 
name  of  the  Avignon  Committee,  recommending  compliance  with 
the  application  of  the  inhabitants  for  annexation  to  France. 
Mirabeau  succeeded  in  carrying  the  following  amendment :  — 

<  The  National  Assembly,  after  having  heard  the  report  of  the 

<  diplomatic  committee,  postpones  the    consideration    of    the 

*  application  of  the  people  of  Avignon,  and  decrees  that  the 

*  King  shall  be  requested  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  Avignon, 
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'  to  protect^  under  his  orders,  the  Frendi  establidime^ta^  and  to 
'  maintain,  in  concert  with  the  municipal  officers,  the  puUic 

<  tranquillity ; '  thus  substituting  temporaiy  occupation  for  per- 
manent annexation :  the  latter  was  decreed  oa  the  14th  Sqn 
tember,  1791,  some  montibs  af^r  Mirabeao's  death.  La  Mardc 
was  not  satisfied  with  Mirabeau's  amendment;  but  as  some 
days  afterwards  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs  and  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  most  pressingly  luged  upon  the  diplomatic  committee 
the  sending  French  troops  to  Avignon,  Mirabeau,  in  conununi* 
eating  this  fact  to  La  Marck,  was  enabled  to  write,  *  Ck)mment 

<  Yous  Stes  justeSf  vous  autres  I     En  verity  vous  deviez  tous 

<  acoorder.'  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  he  was  ri^ 
when  he  differed  from  his  prudent  friend,  and  we  allude  to  it  on 
that  account. 

Mii*abeau  was  not  more  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  than  was  the  Comte  de  La  Marck,  who  writes  to  Comte 
Mercy  on  the  24th  of  November,  that  ^  the  torpor  of  the  C!ourt 

*  seems  to  increase  daily.  The  Ministry  has  been  renewed  with- 
i  out  the  Queen  having  brought  into  it  any  one  person  devoted 
'  to  herself.     However  great  my  zeal,  the  relations  that  I  have 

*  established  can  lead  to  nothing,  if  they  remtun  as  they  are 

*  now  ;  for  it  is  useless  to  give  good  advice,  if  no  means  exist 

*  for  carrying  it  into  effect.' 

The  manner  in  which  La  Marck,  as  well  as  Mirabeau,  speak 
on  all  occasions  of  the  Queen,  shows  that  their  sole  reliance  was 
upon  her,  and  that  the  King  was,  unaided  by  her  superior 
energy,  unconsciously  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  La  Fayette. 

The  Comte  de  Montmorin,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  made 
great  advances  to  Mirabeau,  and  proposed  a  coalition.  This 
proposal  produced  the  forty-fifth  note  to  the  Court,  dated  the 
4th  of  December,  in  which,  while  he  gives  his  opinion  that  adr 
vantage  might  arise  from  the  measure,  he  hesitates  to  accept  the 
interview  proposed  by  the  Minister,  because  Talon  and  Duques- 
noy  were  cognisant  of  the  plan,  and  they  were  distrusted  by 
Mirabeau  as  adherents  of  La  Fayette.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  himself  had  been  distasteful  to 
Mirabeau  from  the  same  cause.  Mirabeau,  as  far  as  appears 
from  the  Correspondence,  did  not  wait  for  instructions  from  the 
Court,  but  had  an  interview  with  Montmorin.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unreserved  than  his  explanations  to  Mirabeau.  He,  as 
the  most  important  point,  disclaimed  at  once  all  connexion  with 
Mons.  La  Fayette,  of  whom  he  says,  that  *  he  (La  Fayette) 

*  has  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  being  praised ;  and  as  to 

*  power,  he  rather  seeks  the  appearance  of  it  than  the  reality ; 
^  and  as  to  constancy  in  frienaship,  he  only  loves  himself,  and 
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<  that  only  for  himself.'  He  described  the  mfluence  of  La 
Fayette  over  the  Court,  as  caused  by  fear.  He  (Montmorin) 
and  his  ooUeagues  were  all  tired  of  La  Fayette's  interference; 
fer  '  the  pretension  to  be  a  prime  minister,  independent  of  the 

*  Ministry,  and  prime  minister  without  functions,  destroys  the 

*  royal  authority,  and  it  is  that  authority  which  requires  to  be 

<  established.' 

Montmorin  asserted  that  La  Fayette  was  bound  to  the 
Lameths  and  Duport  (leaders  of  the  Democratic  party)  by 
written  engf^ments,  and  that  he  had  been  at  certain  times  tlieir 
•ocomplice.  All  La  Fayette's  other  adherents  had  been  gained 
by  the  Minister ;  and  in  the  dilapidated  state  of  his  fortune^ 
unless  funds  were  supplied  by  the  Court,  he  could  not  even 
retain  an  aide--de-aunp.  The  course  to  tidce,  was  to  leave  him 
in  the  command  of  the  National  Guards  till  a  loyal  and  trust- 
worthy successor  could  be  selected. 

The  Comte  passed  from  this  capital  point,  as  regarded  the 
intended  oodition,  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  his  own 
position,  in  not  being  suspected  by  the  Assembly,  nor  by  the 
different  parties  therein,  nor  by  the  public,  and  therefore  he  was 
in  a  situation  to  be  an  useful  intermediate  agent  between  the 
TCing  and  the  nation.  Montmorin  complained,  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  persons  about  the  Queen  had  always  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  her  confidence,  and  consequently  he  had  never 
possessed  that  of  the  King.  The  Comte  de  Mercy  had  given 
Aopes  of  a  favourable  change  towards  him,  and  by  his  advice  he 
had  seen  the  Queen,  and  assured  her  of  his  devotion  to  her  Ma- 
jesty and  to  the  King ;  and  that  the  Queen  had  replied,  '  She 
^  had  no  doubt  of  his  attachment  to  the  King,  to  whom  he  was 
*  under  the  greatest  obligations.'  Comte  de  Montmorin  told 
Mirabeau  that  he  had  seen  Bamave  atid  Menou,  but  as  they  had 
always  come  together,  he  had  not  been  able  to  open  himself  to 
Bamave.  He  said  he  was  sure  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  of 
Chapelier,  and  of  Thouret  His  object  in  b31  these  statements 
was,  through  Mirabeau  (of  whose  communications  widi  the  Court 
he  was  aware),  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  and  thereby 
to  fix  himself  as  prime  minister.  The  decree  of  the  Assembly 
had  excluded  Mirabeau  as  a  Deputy,  from  the  Ministry,  and 
Montmorin  had,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the  secret  confidence 
that  the  Queen  might  repose  in  him.  He  left  it  entirely  to 
Mirabeau  to  trace  a  plan  for  bringing  the  Assembly  quietly 
to  an  end,  for  changing  public  opinion,  for  managing  the  next 
elections,  and  for  restoring  the  Queen's  popularity.  Altogether, 
Comte  de  Montmorin  showed  great  dexterity  in  this  interview, 
and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  Mirabeau's  confidence. 
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We  pass  to  Mirabeau's  forty-seventh  note  to  the  Court.  Tlus 
is  by  far  the  most  important  docmnent  in  the  Correspondence; 
but  it  is  of  too  great  length,  and  enters  into  such  deta^  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  whole ;  we  can 
only  point  out  its  most  important  suggestions.  Mirabeau  thug 
enumerates  the  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  any  systematic  plan 
for  establishing  the  royal  authority,  and  saving  the  common^ 
wealth  from  destruction.  *  The  indecision  of  the  Eong,  the 
'  prejudices  existing  against  the  Queen,  the  mad  democracy  dF 

*  I^aris,  the  bad  spirit  of  the  National  Guards,  the  irritability  of 

<  the  Assembly,  uie  little  hold  upon  it  on  account  of  its  mass, 
^  the  insurmountable  unpopularity  of  one  section  of  it,  the  palli- 
f  atives  in  preparation  by  the  Committee  of  Revision,  the  im- 

*  possibility  of  making  use  of  a  great  portion  of  the  discontented, 
'  from  the  divergence  of  their  various  interests,  the  direction 

<  which  public  opinion  is  taking  towards  party  spirit,  the  fear  of 

*  exciting  a  general  conflagration  if  violent  measures  were  em- 
^  ployed,  and  above  all,  the  order  of  things  already  established, 
^  already  in  motion,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  para- 
^  mount  result  without  retrograding,  that  is,  without  abrogating 
^  several  decrees  of  the  Assembly.' 

The  indecision  of  the  King  could  only  be  surmounted  by  the 
private  influence  of  the  Queen,  and  in  the  Council,  by  concert 
among  the  Ministers.  Mirabeau  says  of  Paris,  that  it  was  the 
town  of  France  in  which  public  tranquillity  would  be  restored  the 
last,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  destroy  its  influence 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  produce  a  general  desire  that  the  next 
Legislature  should  meet  in  some  o^er  town,  where  its  indepen- 
dence and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  King  would  be  better  pro- 
tected. The  National  Ghiard  of  Paris  is  described  as  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  order:  most  of  its  chiefB 
were  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  they  would  teach  their 
soldiers  to  look  upon  the  people  as  the  first  authority.  Mirabeau 
proposes  to  establish  a  popularly  organised  household  body  of 
troops,  as  a  rival  to  the  National  Guard,  and  to  interest  the 
provinces  in  the  formation  of  this  armed  force,  to  induce  the 
Assembly  to  refuse  its  assent  to  the  measure,  and  thereby  to 
make  evident  the  influence  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  thus  separating 
the  capital  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

It  did  not  seem  desirable  to  raise  the  question  of  ratifi&idon 
in  the  existing  National  Assembly,  but  to  leave  it  to  its  suc- 
cessor. In  the  difficulty  of  determining  at  what  period  or 
periods  the  Constitution  was  to  be  revised,  Mirabeau  was  of 
opinion  that  each  succeeding  Legislature  should  have  constituent 
authority.    Mirabeau  was  prepared  for  a  great  personal  sacri- 
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fice;  for  he  propoeed  that  none  of  the  Deputies  in  the  National 
Assembly  should  be  qualified  for  re-election,  or  at  least  that  their 
qualification  should  be  confined  to  the  Department  in  which 
the^  had  their  domidle. 

it  was  of  importance  to  push  the  Assembly  to  acts  of  irregu- 
larity in  assuming  executire  and  administrative  authority,  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  resist  all  decrees  positively  en- 
croaching on  the  royal  authority.  The  Assembly  had  shown 
itsdf  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  some  municipalities,  and 
Mirabeau  wished  that  it  should  be  encouraged  to  destroy  the 
mial  municipalities,  and  to  alter  the  local  administration  in 
towns,  so  as  to  spread  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
pq)ularity  of  the  Boval  Family  should  be  restored  by  the  Eling 
and  Queen  frequentlv  appearing  in  public,  attending  the  re- 
views of  the  National  Guard,  ami  the  debates  in  the  National 
Assembly,  where  they  might  occupy  the  Tribune  of  the  Pre- 
sident; they  should  visit  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  judiciously  make  pecuniary  donations.  No  object 
would  be  gained  by  hastening  the  cUssolution  of  the  present 
Assembly.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  better  to  give  it  time  for 
self-destruction.  The  Ministers  might  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Assembly  by  overwhelming  it  with  Reports,  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  cf  executing  decrees  that  were  contra- 
dictory and  ill-digested. 

Should  the  Amembly  be  compeUed  from  the  loss  of  all  in- 
fluence to  dissolve  itself,  the  Kuig  ought  immediately  to  call 
another,  and  declare  himself  the  guardian  of  all  the  advantages 
gamed  by  the  people;  failing  this  self-dissolution,  every  ex- 
ertion must  be  made  to  obtain  an  interval  between  the  dis- 
Mlution  of  the  one,  and  the  meeting  of  the  other  Assembly. 
In  the  interval,  the  royal  authority  would  derive  strength  and 
consideration.  Mirab^u  erroneously  assumes  as  a  parallel  case, 
the  increased  power  of  the  Crown  in  England,  while  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  sitting.  To  obtain  influence  over  the 
National  Assemblv,  he  proposes  a  committee  of  twelve  deputies, 
"—  Bonnay,  L'Abb^  Montesquion  for  the  C6t6  Droit,  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  D'Andrfi,  Duquesnoy,  L'Evfique  D'Autun,  Emmery, 
Chapelier,  Thouret,  Bamave,  and  himself,  for  the  Assembly 
generally.  They  were  not  all  to  be  equally  trusted,  nor  to 
be  brought  together  at  any  one  time.  The  Cdt6  Droit,  Cler- 
OKmt  Tonnerre,  and  D'Andr^  were  not  to  be  made  acquainted 
irith  the  concert  of  the  others;  nor  were  Chapelier  and  Thouret 
to  know  that  Mirabeau  and  Bamave  were  their  auxiliaries ; 
nor  was  Bamave  to  be  made  aware  that  there  was  any  coalition 
Wween  Mirabeau  and  any  other  deputy.    He  (Bamave)  should 
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always  be  seen  alone.  Duquesnoy*  was  conrndered  the  beet 
channel  of  communication  between  the  twelve  deputies  and  ihe 
Minister  Comte  de  Montmorin.  The  several  deputies  were  ta 
use  their  influence  with  their  personal  friends,  and  thus  secure  ft 
general  support  Bribery  might  be  successfully  emfdoyed  to 
gain  the  votes  of  deputies.  Mirabeau  recommended  ikaX  the 
secret  police  of  Paris  should  be  entrusted  to  Talon  and  Semoiw 
ville.  The  faithful  devotion  of  the  former  might  be  secured 
by  the  promise  of  a  great  office,  a  person  whose  name  is  left  in 
a  dotted  line  was  to  be  gained  by  money,  and  such  promises 
must  be  most  strictly  kept.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary, 
that  the  whole  scheme  should  be  known  to  Talon  and  Semooi 
viUe ;  prudence  required  that  entire  cognisance  of  it  should  be 
oonfined  to  Montmorin  and  Mirabeau^  Unanimity  in  the  ooun-- 
cil  of  Ministers  was  indispensable.  Forty  agents  were  to  bo 
despatched  into  the  departments,  two  to  be  attached  to  each, 
and  a  commission  for  the  circulation  of  useful  political  pamphlets 
was  to  be  estabUshed,  under  the  management  of  Clermont 
Tonnerre.  Mirabeau  concludes  by  saying,  *  If  this  plan  bs 
'  followed,  every  thing  may  be  hoped  for ;  if  it  be  not, — if  this 
*  last  plank  slips  from  under  us,  there  is  no  misfortune  from 
'  individual  assassination  and  pillage,  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
^  throne  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  that  may  not  be 
^  anticipated.'  .  , 

Under  this  plan  Comte  de  Montmorin  was  not  to  have  a 
sinecure.  The  following  is  the  tableau  of  his  regidar  coiH 
ferences:  — 

Monday y  with  the  Chief  of  the  OflSce  for  Political  Wcurke^ 
from  nine  to  eleven ;  with  Mirabeau,  firom  eleven  to  one.  Twi'^ 
day,  with  Messrs.  Talon  and  Semonville,  from  nine  to  deveo ; 
with  Mirabeau,  fi*om  eleven  to  one.  Wednesday ^  with  the  Head 
oi  the  Correspondence  Department,  from  eight  to  ten ;  and  Mi^ 
rabeau,  from  ten  o'clock  to  midnight.  Thursday,  with  Mirabeau, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  the  plan  is  known,  from  ten  o'clock  to 
midnight.  Friday^  with  Monsieur  Duquesnoy  and  MirabeaUt 
from  nine  till  midnight  Saturday,  with  Messrs.  Talon  and 
Semonville  (we  presume  at  night),  from  nine  to  eleven ;  and 
with  Mirabeau,  from  eleven  to  one.  Sunday,  with  the  Head 
of  the  Correspondence  Department  and  Mirabeau,  from  ten 
o'clock  to  niidnight 

*  DuquesDoy  became  subsequently  a  violent  Terrorist :  was  on  the 
cessation  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned : 
he  put  himself  to  death  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  He  must  be  the 
Duq  .  .  .  ,  one  of  the  several  bribed  deputies  of  whose  visits  M.  Mont- 
xnorin  was  so  much  ashamed.  {Memoires  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i 
D.  23.) 
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^^l^A  memoir  was  communicated  to  Malouet,  and  a  conference 
took  place  between  Mirabeau  and  him,  at  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
morin's.  Maiouet  has  left  a  Report  of  this  conference  which  is 
fermd  in  Droz  ^vol.  lii.  p.  340.).  The  following  is  the  most 
striking  passage  m  this  Report :  ^  His  voice  thundering  as  in 
^  the  Tribune,  his  animated  gestures,  the  abundance  and  just* 
^  ness  of  his  ideas  electrified  me.  I  threw  aside  all  my  pre** 
^  jndices,  ail  my  doubts,  and  I  found  myself  sharing  his  con«' 

*  Tiction,  praising  his  project  and  his  courage,  exalting  hb  mean# 

*  of  success,  but  my  peroration  vexed  him,  —  You  will  repair 

*  better  than  any  one  the  mischief  you  have  done.'  Miraoeau 
vehemently  denied  the  imputation,  and  thr^  the  blame  upon 
Ae  *  moderes '  like  Maiouet,  who  had  not  appreciated  him,  upon 
the  Ministers,  who  had  never  moved  without  making  a  fake 
step,  and  upon  the  stupid  Assembly,  which  never  rightly  under* 
•tood  what  it  sud  or  did. 

We  have  before  said  that  Mirabeau  had  an  intuitive  aptitude 
tor  dealing  with  a  revolutionary  crisis,  and  it  is  diffictdt  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  were  more  fitted  to  set  up  a  Revolution,  or  to* 
guide  it  when  once  put^in  motion.  No  other  scheme  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  propounded  at  the  time,  when  the  memoir  was 
given  in,  which  would  have  had  a  greater  chance  of  success ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  revolutionary  sj^rit  was  then  too  universally 
explosive  to  have  been  kept  down  by  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or 
personal  agency,  however  ably  written  or  dexterously  exerted* 
The  excited  populace  of  Paris  in  those  days,  as  in  the  present, 
eould  only  be  controlled  bv  a  large  army,  and  the  royal  autho* 
nty  was  wholly  unprovidea  with  military  means  for  self-defence, 
<nr  for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity. 

The  memoir  is  very  defective  on  tins  point,  and  does  not  go 
beyond  the  mention  of  a  body  of  household  troops  for  the  per- 
sonal protection  of  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family.  It  seems  to 
OS,  tlttt  the  most  practical  part  of  the  scheme  was  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  managing  the  Assembly ;  and  as  this  branch 
woidd  have  been  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Mirabeau,  there  was  reason  to  have  anticipated  success ;  but 
without  that  superintendence  the  result  was  always  problematioat 
and  so,  indeed,  it  turned  out. 

The  Queen  very  reluctantly  consented  to  give  her  confidence 
to  Comte  de  Montmorin,  and  used  against  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Talon  and  Semonville  the  language  which  had  been  held 
by  Mirabeau  himself  against  them.  Mirabeau*s  great  objection  to 
these  individuals  had  been  their  devotion  and  subjection  to  La 
Fayette ;  and  when  convinced  that  their  sentiments  towards  the 
latter  had  entirely  changed,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  his  con- 
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fidence,  more  especially  as  one  important  part  of  their  employment 
was  to  undermine  the  influence  of  La  Fayette*  Montmorin  him- 
self had  been  equally  obnoxious  to  Mirabeau^  as  the  attached 
colleague  of  Necker^  and,  like  Talon  and  Semonville,  connected 
with  La  Fayette ;  be  had  therefore  at  one  time  laboured  to 
destroy  the  mfluenoe  of  all  three  with  the  Court,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Queen  should  have  hesitated  to  accede  at 
once  to  the  change  in  the  confidential  agency  proposed  to  her. 
La  Marck  had  held  the  same  language  as  Mirabeau,  and  although 
his  representations  had  always  had,  from  his  unblemished  per- 
sonal character  and  social  position,  infinitely  more  weight  with 
the  Queen,  he  felt  the  difficulty  in  overcoming  prejudices  which 
he  had  himself  created  We  refer  our  readers  to  his  note 
(p.  513.).  Even  while  recommending  the  employment  of  Se* 
monville,  Comte  de  La  Marck  says  of  him  —  *  This  man  is 
^  another  intriguant,  dexterous,  enterprising,  greedy  of  money, 
'  lalways  calm  in  business,  faithful  from  self-interest,  a  traitor 
'  whenever  he  sees  an  advantage  in  being  so,  intimate  with  all 
'  parties,  without  committing  himself  to  any.'  After  this  cha^ 
racter  there  can  be  no. doubt  that  the  initial  S.  used  in  a  former 
letter  meant  Semonville. 

The  Editor  has  quoted  at  length  (pp.  518  and  519.)  from  Droz 
a  very  curious  account  of  an  interview  between  Talon,  then 
Lieutenant  Civil,  and  Favras,  in  prison,  a  few  days  before  the 
execution  of  the  latter,  for  a  plot  to  carry  off  the  King  to 
Peronne.  Talon  at  this  interview  obtained  possession  of  a  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  Favras,  which  was  his  confession,  and  which 
would  have  deeply  implicated  Monsieur  and  the«  Queen;  he 
further  succeeded  in  persuading  the  unfortunate  Favras  to  sub- 
mit to  his  fibite  in  silence.  We  have  ourselves  heard  that  the 
document  was  in  existence  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  volun* 
tarily  given  up  to  Louis  XVIII.     La  Marck,  who  saw  the 

Sper,  does  not  attach  as  much  importance  to  its  contents  as 
roz,  but  he  admits  that  Talon  by  keeping  it  secret  had 
rendered  a  great  service. 

La  Marck's  letter  of  30th  December,  1790,  contains  an  ad- 
mirable report  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs  at  Paris;  and  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  ministerial  colleagues  of  Comte  de  Mont- 
morin is  particularly  interesting.  Dupont  du  Terre,  the  keeper 
of  the  seds,  was  a  slave  of  the  Lameths,  and  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  Queen,  and  owned  to  Comte  de  Montmorin  that  he  should 
not,  were  the  question  to  arise,  oppose  her  being  brought  to  trial 
—  this  man  had  been  forced  upon  the  King  by  La  Fayette. 

Duportail,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  not  the  minister  of  the 
King,  but  of  the  Military  Committea  of  the  Assembly.    De 
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Lessart,  in  the  opinion  of  La  Marok,  was  an  abler  man  than  the 
other  two,  but  he  was  timid  and  irresolute.  Even  of  Montmorin 
he  says —  ^  He  wants  that  decision  and  irresistible  ascendency 

*  whidi  mark  the  real  statesman,  and  without  which  all  other 

*  qualities  are.  comparatively  useless.'  Thus  one  important  ele- 
ment  of  Mirabeau's  scheme  — union  among  the  members  of  the 
]&fiiiistry — did  not  exist,  and  perhaps  no  Mmistry  could  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  in  which  it  would  have  sufficientiy  prevailed. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  conceal  Mirabeau's  con* 
nexion  with  the  Court,  and  more  especially  the  pecuniary  part 
of  it :  he  was  known  to  be  very  much  embarrassed  in  his  private 
fortune,  and  therefore  any  lavish  expenditure  of  money  by  him  in 
living  or  purchases  would  naturally  excite  attention,  and  justify 
suspidon  of  the  quarter  from  whence  he  obtained  the  means. 
Notwithstanding  these  very  obvious  reasons  for  prudence  and 
caution,  Mirab^,  about  this  time,  made  large  purchases  of 
books,  and  through  Duquesnoy  suggested  the  acquisition  of  a 
country  house.  Tslou  was  much  alarmed  and  remonstrated,  as 
did  the  Comt«  de  La  Marck.  Mirabeau  was  offended  by  the 
interference  of  the  former,  of  which  he  compldned  in  a  letter 
(a  18.)  to  La  Marck,  and  uses  this  expression  with  reject  to 
Talon  —  *  Un  tel  Mentor  est  un  peu  mascarade  pour  mou'  He 
excuses  the  purchase  of  books  as  oeing  an  investment  adding  to 
the  value  of  his  library,  which  was  the  only  part  of  his  property 
free  from  incumbrance:  his  irritation  led  him  to  suspect  that 
there  was  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  he  says  persons  who 
*voguent  de  jour  au  jour,'  and  were  not  prepared  to  follow  his 
jdan,  might  naturally  entertain. 

Mirabeau's  popularity  was  at  this  period,  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1790,  undiminish^,  for  he  was  elected  commandant  of  a 
battalion  of  the  National  Gtiard,  and  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  departments ;  he  accepted  the  former  situation  with 
the  concurrence  of  Comte  de  Montmorin,  but  he  had  not  time  to 
wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  and  his  forty-seventh  note  ia 
(p.  9.  vol  iiL)  explanatory  of  }iis  conduct.  Mirabeau  thought, 
aa  the  coomiandants  of  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
when  on  duty  were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  Dauphin 
in  his  walks,  that  use  might  be  made  of  those  opportunities  for 
confidential  communications  to  the  Queen  orally  or  in  writing. 
He  says,  *  accustomed. to  do  many  things  at  once  (and  on  that 
'  account  it  may  be  said  I  do  them  very  badly)  I  might  at  the 
'  same  time  play  at  bowls  or  at  nine  pins,  and  the  Dauphin 
*  would  lose  nothing  in  all  that.' 

In  reading  the  Correspondence  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to 
come  to  any  letter  of  Comte  de  La  Marck  to  Comte  Mercy^ 
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and  we  have  a  very  interesting  one  of  the  16th  January,  179L 
The  audience  which  Talon  had  sought  with  the  King  was  at 
last  granted,  and  gave  great  satisfactioa  to  the  former.  The 
difference  in  manner  between  Louis  XVL  and  his  Queen  watf 
strongly  marked  on  the  occasion.  '  The  King,  in  this  audience, 
'  showed  his  usual  bonhomie  and  brusquerie.     The  Queen,  who 

*  came  to  it,  was  on  the  contrary  full  of  quidmess,'  tact,  judg* 
^  ment  and  grace.  She  even  showed  that  measured  reason 
'  which  you  and  I  have  so  oft^i  recommended  to  her,  and  which 

*  is  so  neoessary  in  her  present  situation.'  It  appears  from  this 
letter  that  little  progress  had  been  made  in  carrying  Mirabeau's 
plan  into  execution.  None  of  the  traveling  agents  had  set  ofl^ 
and  the  Atelier  des  Ouvrages,  the  manufactory  of  pamfihlets,  had 
not  been  establidied.  In  &ct,  the  only  part  in  action  was  the 
secret  Police  imder  Talon  and  Semonnlle,  and  that  was  likdy 
to  absorb  laige  sums  of  money,  as  the  persons  employed  expected 
to  be  'gorged  with  gold.'  La  Marck  here  truly  observes,  that 
the  'plan,  perfect  in  theory,  would  be  of  very  difficult  execn-- 

*  tion.'  The  Comte  gives  very  good  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
one  of  which  is  the  character  of  Montmorin,  whom  he  desig* 
nates  as  the  weakest  man  of  his  acquaintance,  and  yet  this  very 
man  is  'notre  unique  ressort.'  There  is  in  this  letter  a  very 
serious  charge  against  La  Fayette,  whom  the  Comte  accuses  of 
'  having  contributed  by  the  most  odious  intrigues  to  augmest 
^  the  distrust  of  the  Emperor,  and  consequently  of  the  Queeit* 
The  Comte  was  almost  alarmed  at  the  recent  increase  of  Mi- 
rabeau's  popularity ;  for  he  feared,  that  if  ever  Mirabeau  lost 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  placed  all  his  glory  ia 
popularity,  he  would  become  insatiable  of  it.     '  And  ^ou  know  as 

*  well  as  I  do,  Mons.  de  Comte,  what  popularity  is  in  a  time  of 
'  Revolution.'  The  Comte  felt  greatly  discouraged,  and  indeed 
disgusted  with  the  country,  the  men,  the  laws,  and  the  maR" 
ners.  The  KiiYg  had  no  energy  whatever,  and  Montmorin 
had  with  sorrow  told  the  Comte,  that  when  he  spoke  to  hiri 
Majesty  on  public  affairs  and  on  his  own  position,  the  King 
seemed  to  take  as  little  interest  in  what  was  said,  as  if  the 
matters  treated  of  related  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  La  Marck 
continued  his  services — entirely  from  devotion  to  the  Queen^ 
and  he  deeply  commiserated  her  condition.     *  As  a  wife  she 

*  was  bound  to  a  sluggish  being,  and  as  a  queen  she  Was  placed 
'  on  a  tottering  throne.'  The  Comte  de  La  Marck  persuaded 
Montmorin  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  accompanying  Wrf 
sister  Comtesse  Starhemberg  to  Strasburg,  to  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  Mons.  Bouill^,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Met& 

Mirabeau  at  length  obtained  the  President's  Chair  of  the 
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ABsembly.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Correepondenoe  any*  notice 
of  a  veiy  able  report  of  the  then  existing  relations  of  France 
with  Foreign  Powers,  whidi  ISCrabeau  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Diplomatic  Committee  on  the  day  before  his  election  as  Presi* 
dent  the  28th  of  Jannary^  1791.  The  object  of  the  Report 
wa0  to  calm  the  irritation  caused  by  the  mmours,  of  the  break* 
iDg  oat  of  war,  which  were  for  mischievous  purposes  circulated, 
smon^  the  people.  Droz  says  of  Mirabeau's  conduct  in  the 
President'a  Chau:,  that '  even  his  enemies  admitted  that  no  man 

*  had  presided  over  the  Assembly  with  so  much  dignity.  All 
'  admired  his  manner  of  directing  the  discussions,  and  his  mode 
^  of  summing  up  the  result ;  he  often  acted  as  a  Moderator. 

*  He  always  showed  his  respect  for  the  Assembly  and  obtained 
^  it  for  himselE     The  deputations  which  appeared  at  the  Bar, 

*  were  unusually  numerous — ^he  delighted  to  seize  these  occasions 

*  of  oratorical  success,  and  that  success  his  answers  to  the  depu*^ 
'  tations  never  fiuled  to  procure.' 

The  Comte  de  La  Mfurck  has  not  left  among  his  papers  his 
reports  to  Comte  de  Montmorin  on  the  communications  with  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill^;  and  neither  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen 
(p.  59.),  nor  in  that  to  Comte  Mercy  (p.  67.),  do  we  find  any 
•tatement  which  would  supply  the  absence  of  the  documents 
themselves.  From  the  memoirs  of  De  Bou]116  we  learn  that  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  Mirabeau's  connexion  with  the  Court, 
and  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the  plan  suggested  by  him, 
aui  was  readv  to  give  every  aid  to  the  execution  of  it.  De 
Bouill^  says  that  Murabeau  was  to  place  the  King  in  his  hands 
either  at  Compiegne  or  Fontainbleau,  where  he  would  have 
surrounded  him  with  the  best  troons.  La  Marck  considered 
(we  think  without  sufficient  ground)  that  the  successful  de* 
pa)*tQre  of  Mesdames  from  Paris  showed  that  the  King  might 
^ttily  have  done  the  same ;  and  if  so,  might,  as  was  proposed^ 
l^&ve  reached  Compiegne.  At  all  events,  the  moment  gave  a 
better  chance  of  success,  than  when  the  attempt  at  escape  was 
actnally  made. 

Comte  Montmorin,  in  a  letter  of  9th  February,  informs 
Mirabeau  that  a  committee  of  twelve,  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, amongst  whom  were  some  of  those  included  in  Mira^ 
beau's  plan,  was  about  to  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
tuid  bringing  to  a  close  the  proceeding  of  the  NationtI 
Assembly.  The  Committee  was  to  meet  at  La  Fayette's.  From 
this  we  might  suppose  that  Montmorin  had  not  been  made 
^uamted  with  a  previous  meeting  at  Emmercy's  between  La 
^ftyette  and  Mirabeau  when  this  very  project  was  discussed. 
Ihe  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of.  ^February,  the  day  of  La 
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Marck's  departure  from  Paris^aod,  therefore,  a  day  prior  to  this 
letter  of  Montmorin* 

The  Assembly,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commmie  de 
Paris,  had  decided  that  a  project  of  law  on  the  emigrants  should 
be  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  constitution.  Chapelier, 
in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  stated  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  law  had,  after  serious,  discussion,  been  prepared,  but 
that  the  Committee  felt  great  hesitation  in  submitting  it,  as  it 
violated  the  constitution.  Mirabeau,  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
speeches,  opposed  the  passing  an^  law  on  the  subject  of  ea)ignh 
tion,  which  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  in  its  very  essence 
tyrannical,  and  concluded  his  first  speech,  for  he  spoke  more  than 
once  on  the  occasion,  by  these  woras,  *  If  you  pass  a  law  against 
^  emigrants,  I  swear  never  to  obey  it.'  The  debate  was  through^* 
out  violent  and  tumultuous,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the  most 
violent  explosions  of  opposition  that  he  exclaimed,  *  Silence  aoz 
'trente  voix,*  and  looked  defiance  at  the  bench  where  the 
Xfameths,  Duport,  and  others  were  seated  with  a  small  £raction 
of  the  Assembly.  His  personal  success  was  great,  but  he  did 
not  carry  his  motion,  and  the  question,  on  me  proposition  of 
Vernier,  was  adjourned,  it  being  understood  that  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  the  committees  separately,  and  that  a 
joint  report  should  be  prepared  by  commissaries  selected  by  the 
committees. 

The  Lameths,  reduced  to  silence  in  the  Assembly,  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Mirabeau  at  the  Jacobin  Club;  here  again 
he  boldly  met  them,  and  was  equally  successful,  Uthough  bis 
opponents  were,  it  might  be  sidd,  on  their  own  ground,  as 
Mirabeau  had  latterly  seldom  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Club; 
and  his  conduct  in  the  Assembly  could  not  have  been  satis^ 
factory  to  the  majority  of  its  members.  He  concluded  bis 
defence  by  the  words,  *  I  will  belong  to  you  even  till  ostracism.' 

These  two  occurrences  thus  brought  together  give  us  a 
measure  of  the  wonderful  influence  which  Mirabeau  exercised 
over  popular  assemblies,  even  when  those  assemblies  were  in 
paroxysms  of  excitement,  which  would  seem  to  make  eloquence 
unavailmg  and  reasoning  impossible.  It  is  singular  that  Mont- 
morin  should  have  supposed  that  Mirabeau  ha^  failed  in  defend* 
ing  himself  against  the  attack  made  upon  him  at  the  Jaoobm 
Club ;  he  was  equally  mistaken  as  to  the  result  of  the  debate 
on  the  project  of  the  law  on  emigrants,  which  he  supposed  bad 
been  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

Mirabeau's  letters  to  La  Marck  (pp.  78  and  82.)  contain 
bitter  complaints  against  Duquesnoy,  Talon,  and  Semen ville: 
the  former  had  written*  a  foolish  letter  to  the  Jacobm  Cluby 
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which  had  undone  all  iiie  good  that  Mirabeau's  speech  had 
produced;  and  Talon  and  Semonville  had  allowed  the  news* 
papers  to  take  a  tone  faTOurable  to  La  Fayette,  and  hostile  to 
Hurabeau.  Beaumetz,  Chapelier  and  D'Andr6»  all  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  committee  of  twelve  created  by  his  plan,  had  been 
in  communication  with  Danton,  and  had  proposed  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  dungeon  of  Yincennes  to  gain  popularity,  and  hesitated 
to  q>po6e  the  law  on  emigrants,  from  the  fear  of  losing  it. 
Danton,  Mirabeau  asserts,  had  received  30,000  francs.  There 
was  evidently  no  confidence  or  real  concert  among  the  agents 
employed  to  carry  the  di£ferent  parts  of  Mirabeau's  plan  into 
execution;  he  himself  trusted  and  respected  no  one  with  whom 
he  was  acting  but  La  Marck;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
sons of  whom  he  complains  winced  under  his  dictation,  had  no 
real  consideration  for  him,  and  may  have  entertuned  doubts  of 
his  honesty. 

Li  p.  92.  there  is  a  note  of  Comte  de  La  Marck's  on  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  on  mmes,  in  which  he  as  a  proprietor 
was  deeply  interested ;  the  principles  at  issue  were,  whether 
the  working  of  mines  should  be  conceded  to  individuals,  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  or  whether  the  mines  should  be  considered 
the  absolute  property  of  the  State.  Mirabeau,  from  conviction, 
adopted  the  first ;  but  his  motive  for  devoting  all  his  energy  to 
obtain  the  application  of  the  principle,  maintaining  the  rights  of 
nroprietors,  was  his  friendship  for  La  Marck.  The  27th  of 
March  was  the  day  of  the  final  discussion ;  he  came  to  La  Marck 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  ill  and  weak  that  he  fisunted. 
On  recovering  he  persbted,  notwithstanding  La  Marck's  re- 
monstrances, on  going  to  the  Assembly,  where  he  made  one  of 
his  ablest  speeches,  abounding  in  accurate  details,  sound  prin- 
dples,  and  conclusive  argument  Mirabeau  returned  to  La 
MBTck^Q  at  three  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the  room  he  threw 
himself  on  a  sofa,  saying*  'Your  cause  is  giuned,  but  I  am 

*  dead.'    La  Marck  helped  him  to  his  carriage,  and  accompanied 
him  to  his  house,  *  d'o^  il  ne  sortit  plus  que  pour  Stre  conduit 

*  au  tombeau.' 

The  last  note  from  Mirabeau  in  the  Correspondence  (p.  105.), 
is  dated  the  24th  of  March,  and  relates  to  the  Regency  Ques- 
tion. He  was  much  alarmed  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Abb6 
Sieyds  on  the  occasion:  his  expressions  are  —  'Be  assured  that 
'  they  wish  to  bring  us  back  to  the  elections,  that  is  to  say,  to 

*  the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and  to  that  of  the 

*  monarchy.     The  Ahh6  Sieyds  has  never  so  courted  and  jobbed 
'  with  the  Assembly  as  now,  and  his  partisans  are  numerous. 

*  Be  sure,  my  dear  Comte,  that  I  do  not.  exaggerate  the  danger. 
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'  Oil  1  inconstant  I  and  thrioe  inconstant  people  I  Two  ihirds  of 
^  our  troops  are^  on  this  question,  with  the  Abb4  Sieyds  —  Yale 

<  et  me  ama.' 

<  We  think  that  the  perusal  of  the  Correspondence  up  to  tUs 
point  will  bear  out  our  observations  at  the  commencement]  of 
this  Article,  that  the  beneficial  influence  which  Mirabeau's  pecth 
Bar  qualities  and  energy  might  have  exerted  on  the  progress  of 
the  Bevolution  may  be  supposed,  but  cannot  be  said  to  ham 
shown  itself  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  for  we  believe'  that  dM 
democratic  spirit  had  already  taken  too  firm  hold  on  the  lower 
classes,  to  haTe  been  subdued  by  what  we  will  call  moral  and 
intellectual  i^ncies.     The  brutal  passions  of  the  pq)ulace  in 
Paris,  and  in  other  large  towns,  had  been  excited,  acts  cdP  monkr 
and  violation  of  property  had  been  committed  with  impunitjr, 
the  administration  of  justice  had  been  interrupted  and  disor* 
ganised,  insubordination  prevuled  in  the  army,  the  Ejug  and 
Queen  had  been  personally  insulted,  and  while  traditioniu  and 
Tmhesitating  obedience  had  disappeared  for  ever,  respect  for  the 
CTeatly  limited  authority  of  the  sovereign  bad  not  succeeded. 
The  National  Assembly,  itself  intimidated,  was  powerlesa  for 
repression,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  must  have  felt, 
that  although  they  might,  in  decrees,  frame  a  Constitution  for 
the  monarchy,  practical  adhesion  to  it  depended  not  npon  the 
King  or  the  Assembly,  but  upon  the  will  of  a  misled  and  tur- 
bulent populace.     A^nst  sucn  a  combination  of  evik  there  was 
little  hope  that  time  would  be  left  for  the  development  of  Wi9r 
beau's  plan,  which,  though  comprehensive  in  its  details  and 
definite  in  its  object,  was  too  complex  and  refined  for  prompt 
and  general  efiScac^.     His  death,  therefore,  was  probably  more 
opportune  for  his  reputation  than  hurtful  to  the  cause  whioh  be 
had  espoused.     It  is  easy  for  Brissot  to  declare,  that  Mirabeao, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  killed  the  Revolution.    On  the 
contrary,  we  quite  agree  with  the  excellent  remarks  in  the 

^  Memoirs  of  Mallet  du  Pan,'  just  published:  'Mirabeau  died 
^  a  prapos  for  his  fame  and  for  the  poetic  satisfaction  of  fatore 

*  generations.     A  few  more  days  would,  perhaps,  have  only 

*  served  to  give  him  time  to  d^cend  into  the  obscure  ranks  of 

*  the  martyrs  of  reason  and  moderation,  and  to  die  defeated. 

*  By  this  time,  possibly,  he  might  be  no  more  spoken  of  than 

*  the  virtuous  Bailly.     The  great  Mirabeau  might  be  nothing 

*  more  to  us  than  the  brilliant  orator  of  theConstituent  Ab- 

*  sembly,  and  an  illustrious  victim  of  the  ingratitude  of  revolo- 

*  tions.     As  to  the  conditions  on  which  he  allied  himself  with 

*  the  Court,  and  whether  his  political  conscience  went  along 

*  with  him  in  the  transaction  ?     These  questions  have  at  length 
'  been  settled,  and  justice  done  to  this  eminent  man ;  who,  in 
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<  this  bargain,  made  his  services  be  piud  for,  but  did  not  sell  his 
*  opinions.' 

Mirabeau,  licentious,  prodigal,  and  of  doubtful  probity  in 
private  life,  appears  in  this  Correspondence  a  consistent  politi- 
cian, notwithstanding  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  attempting 
to  serve  two  masters;   who,  though  in  truth  their  interests 
wefQ    the   sam^  did  not   themselves  think  so.      From  the 
opening  of  the  Etats  G^n^raux  to  his  death  he  had  but  one 
purpose  in  view — the  establishment  in  France  of  a  limited  mo- 
nsrdiy*     He  accepted  money  firom  the  Court  as  li  salary,  not  as 
a  bribe,  and  his  position  really  was  that  of  a  confidentiid  adviser 
of  the  Crown,  though  not  an  ostensible  minbter.     His  personal 
ambition  was  honourable  in  its  end,  and  such  as  any  modem 
statesman  might  have  avowed,  that  of  bein^  first  in  the  councils 
of  a  sovereign  who  claimed  no  greater  aumority  than  the  Con- 
•titation  gave,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  required.     Mean- 
time, he  was  quite  right  in  foreseeing  that  the  publication  of 
these  papers  was  essential  to  the  vindication  of  his  memory  with 
postanty.     The  revelation  of  the  nature  of  his  secret  relations 
with  the  Court  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  character,  unless  it 
had  been  accompanied  with  a  knowledge  equaUy  complete  of 
the  use  he  sought  to  make  of  his  popularity  with  the  people  and 
his  influence  with  the  King.     Yet,  after  allowing  Mirabeau  the 
faQ  benefit  of  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  false  colours,  which  he  wore,  and  his  underhand 
reodpt  of  money,  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  straight- 
forward, highminded,  independent  man.    Many  others  may  have 
been  equally  compromised.     But  there  can  be  no  security  for 
public  int^rity  and  private  honour,  and  no  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  where  such  exceptions  are  admitted. 

The  great  interest  of  these  papers  ceases  with  the  death  of 
Mirabeau ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  prescribed  limits,  we  must  here  bring  our  examina- 
tion of  the  *  Correspondence '  to  an  end,  and  leave  the  third  part 
of  the  work  without  any  detailed  notice;  at  the  same  time  we 
most  observe,  that  the  remaining  letters  from  Comte  de  La 
March,  from  Comte  Montmorin,  from  Monsieur  Pellenc,  and 
from  Comte  Mercy  d'Argenteau  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 
•fpmisaL 

We  cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  Monsieur  Bacourt  has  performed  the  duty  of 
^tor.  The  notes  which  he  has  appended  to  the  original  letters 
ttd  narratives,  are  so  useful  and  complete,  that  readers  not 
familiar  with  ihe  history  of  the  particular  period,  are  relieved 
fn>m  the  necessity  of  reference  to  ccmtemporary  writers,  for 
^lanation. 
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Art,  VI. —  The  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius.    Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Sir  Geobqe  Head.    London :  1851. 

f\s  inquiring  lately  at  an  old  book-ehop  for  an  Apuleia8»  we 
were  told  by  the  bookseller  that  since  the  appearance  of 
this  translation,  he  had  disposed  of  many  copies  of  the  origmal, 
which  had  long  been  a  dead  weight  on  ms  shelves.  Sir  Geoige 
Head  has  recalled  his  author  to  the  attention  of  scholars,  and 
may,  with  good  reason,  feel  flattered  by  this  sucoessy  even  if 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  that  readers  will  resort  to  the 
book  for  '  the  light  and  amusing  qualities  of  a  romance.'  The 
Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  are  not  suited  to  modem  taste, 
though  they  well  deserve  notice.  Cervantes  probably  drew 
from  them  a  hint  for  Don  Quixote's  adventure  with  the  wine- 
skins ;  Boccaccio  imdoubtedlv  had  read  them ;  and  the  legend 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  fumisned  subjects  for  the  frescos  with 
which  Baphael  adorned  the  walls  of  the  villa  at  Bome,  whidi 
is  now  called  the  Famesina.  The  structure  of  the  story  is  like 
that  of  Gil  Bias.  In  both  the  adventures  of  the  hero  form  the 
ground\^ork ;  but  in  both  also,  more  than  half  the  book  con- 
sists of  stories  and  incidents  from  their  own  lives,  told  by  the 
different  personages.  This  resemblance  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact,  that  Apuleius,  like  Le  Sage,  worked  up  into  his  book 
materials  provided  by  preceding  novelists. 

There  existed  at  that  time  a  class  of  literary  compositionfl, 
called  Milesian  Tales,  the  character  of  which  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
determine  from  incidental  notices,  though  no  specimens  are  now 
extant.  Aristides  of  Miletus,  an  author  whose  date  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  first  composed  them,  and  to  him  they  owe  their 
designation.  He  was  followed  by  other  writers,  whose  names 
the  curious  may  find  preserved  in  the  BibUotheca  Scriptorum 
GrsBCorum.  The  only  circumstance  worth  our  observing  is,  that 
this  species  of  literature  sprang  up  at  the  point  of  meeting 
between  the  Grecian  and  Eastern  worlds.  Owing  partly  to  their 
adoption  of  Persian  habits,  and  partly  also  to  their  political 
insignificance,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  turned  their  attention 
more  and  sooner  than  the  Athenians  to  pursuits  which  minister 
to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  life.  We  have  a  curious 
proof  of  this  in  the  impression  produced  in  Athens  at  an 
earlier  period,  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  ladies  of  Ionia. 
Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  not  only  was  her  house 
the  resort  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  but  according  to  Plato, 
she  even  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric  to  Pericles  and  Socrates.  We 
do  not  suppose  he  is  to  be  taken  to  the  letter,  but  the  stoiy 
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shows  that  education  in  Ionia  was  less  exclusively  directed  than 
in  Athens,  towards  public  life,  in  which  men  alone  could 
engage ;  but  embraced  within  its  sphere  a  dilettante  study  of 
mords,  unaccompanied  by  the  severity  of  practice,  and  also  of 
philosophy  clothed  in  that  light  and  graceful  drapery  in  which 
eloquence  can  disguise  it.  To  this  same  turn  of  mind  we 
attribute  the  productions  of  which  we  are  speaking.  They 
first  appear  in  Grreek  literature  at  a  time  when  all  interest  in 
politics  had  died  out,  and  men,  instead  of  living  in  public,  as 
their  forefathers  had  done,  courted  retirement  and  privacy.  In 
many  cases,  such  a  life  was  one  of  voluptuous  indulgence ;  in 
most,  a  life  of  intellectual  poverty;  and  these  tales  became 
popular,  because  they  relieved  the  ennui  of  idleness.  This  su£S- 
dently  explains  their  character.  They  were  familiar,  trifling 
compositions,  containing  descriptions  of  the  laughable  incidents 
of  life,  amusing  pieces  of  fiction,  and  adventures  in  love  and 
intrigue,  mixed  with  great  licentiousness.  The  Romans  first 
became  acquwited  with  them  during  their  campaigns  in  Lesser 
Affla.  Plutarch  teUs  us  that  the  officers  of  Crassus's  army 
carried  the  novels  of  Aristides  in  their  knapsacks.  Theur 
popularity  induced  Bisenna,  the  historian  of  the  expedition, 
to  translate  them  into  Latin ;  but  though  Ovid  mentions  the 
fietct  of  their  publication,  we  hear  no  more  of  them  during 
the  golden  period  of  Roman  literature.  In  the  next  century, 
however,  they  agsun  came  into  vogue,  and  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Apuleius ;  for  in  his  preface,  he  pro- 
nuses  to  string  together  his  stories  in  the  Milesian  strain,  and 
charm  their  ears  with  a  merry  whispering. 

He  has  kept  his  promise.  His  story  contains  a  pleasant 
account  of  the  habits,  the  follies,  and  even  the  vices  of  his  con* 
temporaries.  He  had  enjoyed  extensive  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation, for  he  spent  his  early  years  in  Africa,  studied  at 
Athens,  and,  for  some  years,  practised  at  the  bar  in  Rome ;  and 
as  the  result,  he  exhibits  to  us  a  collection  of  portraits  taken 
from  difierent  classes  of  society,  sufficiently  resembling  the 
sketches  made  by  the  satirists  of  the  preceding  century,  to  con- 
vince us  of  their  truth,  but  less  harshly  drawn.  There  is  the 
wuer, —  the  enchantress  taking  vengeance  on  her  lover,  —  the 
harsh  stepmother,  —  the  hectoring  soldier,  —  the  oppressed  pro- 
vincial,— the  Christian  woman, — the  interior  of  a  workshop, — 
and  the  juggling  priests  of  the  Sjrrian  goddess.  Every  picture 
tells  its  own  date  ;  the  gallery  was  made  under  the  Empire. 

But  Apuleius  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  satirist,  and 
desired,  m  portraying,  to  reform  his  generation.  We  are 
aware  that  this  has  been  denied  by  many  critics,  both  in  ancient 
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and  modem  times ;  but  on  any  other  supposition  a  large  portion 
of  the  book  is  uniiitell^ble,  and  inconsistent  with  what  we 
know  of  his  character.  Our  best  plan  will  be  to  tell  the  story, 
and  then  give  the  explanation ;  following  his  own  words  as  far 
as  possible,  though  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  his  faults  of  style. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  in  our  quotations  we  have  tfdken 
great  liberties  with  Sir  George  Head's  translation* 

Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  is  introduced  to  us  moimted  on 
a  milk-white  steed,  upon  a  journey  from  Corinth  to  Thessaly. 
In  the  way  he  overtook  a  commercial  traveller,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  friend.     The  subject  of  their  discussion  was 
suited  to  the  spot  in  which  they  were  travelling,  for  they  were 
discussing  the  pretensions  of  magic  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
— the  chosen  home  of  witchcraft  from  the  days  of  Medea  even 
to  the  present  hour.     Lucius  overheard  the  loud  laugh  with 
which  the  friend  scouted  the  merchant's  story,  and  was  tempted, 
by  his  thirst  for  the  marvellous,  to  introduce  himself  to  them  as 
a  man  eager  for  information.     He  reproved  the  unbelieving 
listener  in  words,  which,  though  intended  to  convey  to  us  the 
real  scepticism  of  the  novelist,  flattered  the  speaker  into  repeat- 
ing his  tale.     It  related  the  untimely  death  of  an  acquaintance, 
brought  about  by  the  incantations  of  a  hag, — a  fact  of  which  the 
merchant  had  been  himself  a  witness  on  some  former  expedition 
into  Thessaly,  to  procure  the  honey  and  cheese  for  which  the 
district  was  famous.     The  story  was  good  enough  to  beguile  the 
remainder  of  a  toilsome  journey,  but  is  not  worth  our  repeating. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  though  supported  by  the  devout  beli^ 
of  the  narrator,  and  the  common  talk  of  all  the  people  of  Thes- 
saly, it  failed  to  convince  the  sceptical  companion,  while  the 
cautious  Lucius,  when  appealed  to,  gave  his  verdict  that  nothing 
is  impossible,  but  all  things  proceed  according  to  the  decree  w 
fate ;  *  for,'  continued  he,  *  occurrences  happen  in  the  experience 
^  of  us  all,  so  wonderful,  as  to  have  been  within  an  ace  of  never 
happening  at  all.' 

The  tale  thus  ended,  Lucius  parted  company  at  the  entrance 
of  Hypata,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Milo,  to  whom  he  had 
a  letter  of  introduction.  Milo  was  one  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  class,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
commercial  credit,  and  the  diflSculty  of  finding  secure  and  ready 
investment  for  capital  under  the  Soman  Empire ;  he  was  a 
miser  and  a  money-lender.  The  influence  and  extortions  of  his 
order  had  more  than  once  invited  the  interference  of  stringent 
laws,  and  exposed  its  members  to  popular  hatred ;  and  the  old 
inn-keeper,  who  directed  Lucius,  did  not  miss  the  opportunity 
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of  speaking  an  ill  word  of  her  wealthy  neighboar,  who  kept  one 
maid  for  himsdf  and  his  wife,  and  dressed  like  a  beggar. 

The  door  of  the  hoi^e  was  bolted  fast ;  but,  after  a  parley 
with  the  maid,  who  mistook  him  for  a  customer  come  to  borrow, 
Lndus  was  admitted  to  see  Milo.  The  money-lender  was 
reclining  upon  a  tiny  couch,  on  the  point  of  beginning  his 
evening  meaL  His  wife  was  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  before 
them  was  a  bare  table,  to  which  he  pointed,  and  said,  ^  You  see 
'  all  we  have  to  offer.'  Then,  bidding  his  wife  rise,  and  drag- 
ging bis  unwilling  guest  into  her  place,  he  apologised  for  the 
want  of  itumiture,  on  the  ground  of  his  dread  of  robbers,  and, 
after  a  compliment  on  the  handsome  figure  of  Lucius,  and  his 
almost  femmine  delicacy  of  manners,  invited  him  to  occupy  a 
nook  in  bis  cottage.  Lucius  accepted  the  invitation;  but, 
observing  Milo's  parsimonious  style  of  living,  determined  to 
forage  for  himself  on  his  way  to  his  evening  bath.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  the  market,  and  bought  a  basket  of  fish.  Just 
then  he  was  recognised  by  an  old  friend,  named  Pythias,  whose 
dress  and  retinue  showea  him  to  be  a  magistrate.  The  two 
had  not  met  since  their  school-days  at  Athens,  and  Pythias 
had  now  become  an  »dile  and  an  inspector  of  the  market. 
He  caught  sight  of  the  basket,  and  inquired  what  had  been 

Eiven  for  the  bargain.  The  price  was  exorbitant;  and,  on 
earing  it,  he  erasped  Lucius  by  the  hand,  and,  leading  him 
back  to  the  stidl,  in  the  harshest  tone  which  the  majesty  of 
the  sedile  could  assume,  threatened  to  show  the  fishmonger 
how  rogues  should  be  treated.  Then,  emptying  the  basket 
in.  the  middle  of  the  road,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to 
trample  upon  the  fishes;  and,  satisfied  with  his  own  stern- 
ness, advised  his  frigid  to  come  away,  adding,  *  The  dis- 
^  grace  is  punishment  enough  for  the  old  fellow.'  Lucius  stood 
a^iast  at  this  rigorous  system  of  administration ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  so,  deprived  alike  of  his  money  and  his 
fish,  and,  wearied  by  his  long  journey  and  an  evening  with- 
out any  supper,  except  Milo's  conversation,  he  betook  himself 
to  rest. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  more 
intimate^  acquainted  with  the  female  portion  of  Milo's  house- 
hold— Pamphile  and  Fotis.  The  popular  belief  of  Hypata 
represented  the  former  as  a  notorious  witch, — the  mistress  of 
every  sepulchral  incantation.  By  the  sli^test  puff  of  her 
breath  upon  a  branch  or  a  stone,  or  any  other  inanimate  object, 
she  could  extinguish  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
phmge  the  world  in  the  darkness  of  chaos.  She  became  ena- 
inoQ^  of  every  handsonoe  youth  she  met,  and  if  he  refused  to 
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gratify  her  passion  she  changed  him  into  some  brutish  fomu 
Fotis  was  her  mistress's  confidante,  and  herself  an  adept  in 
magic;  but  her  knowledge  was  not  accompanied  by  the  im- 
patience and  dark  temper  which  characterised  Pamphile.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  pert  and  coquettish,  and  readily  responded 
to,  if  she  did  not  anticipate,  the  advances  of  Lucius.  His  fancy 
was  taken  by  her  elegant  figure,  her  graceful  motions,  an^ 
above  all,  her  luxuriant  and  unadorned  tresses,  to  the  praises  of 
which  he  has  devoted  a  chapter ;  and  he  determined  to  follow 
up  an  intimacy,  which,  besides  its  own  attractions,  promised 
him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  knowledge  he  was  in  search 
of.     We  shall  presently  see  what  were  its  consequences. 

One  incident  during  his  stay  in  Hypata  is  too  important  to 
the  plot  to  be  omitted.  There  was  a  noble  and  virtuous  matron, 
named  Byrrhaena,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and  warned 
him  against  the  dangerous  company  he  had  fallen  inta  It 
chanced  that  this  lady  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment,  at 
which  all  the  fashion  of  the  place  was  to  be  present,  and  she 
invited  Lucius  to  join  the  party.  Fotis,  though  unwillingly, 
gave  her  consent,  on  condition  he  would  return  early,  for  tear 
of  the  mad-headed  band  of  young  nobles  who  infested  the  streets 
and  massacred  the  passers-by.  The  supper  was  excellent ;  the 
wine  flowed  freely ;  one  of  the  guests  told  how  he  had  lost  his 
ears  and  his  nose,  owing  to  a  witch ;  jokes  were  bandied  from 
side  to  side,  and  it  was  late  before  Lucius,  with  dizzy  head 
and  uncertain  step,  returned  to  Milo's  house.  There  be  saw 
three  tall  figures,  to  all  appearance  robbers,  dashing  against  the 
door  with  the  utmost  violence.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he 
charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  engaged  each  in  turn,  till 
all  three  fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  at  his  feet 

Aurora  was  already  shaking  her  rosy  arm  above  the  glow- 
ing trappings  of  her  horses, — the  fine  writing  is  Lucius's,  not 
ours, — and  mounting  towards  the  top  of  heaven,  when  night 
restored  him  to  day.  His  mind  was  agitated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  last  night's  deed.  With  hw  legs  bent  under  him, 
his  hands  clasped  and  resting  on  his  knees,  he  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  wept  abundantly,  while  his  imagination  pictured  a  court,  a 
trial,  a  conviction,  and  the  executioner.  At  this  moment  the 
lictors  arrived  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  theatre,  the  only  place  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness  the  trial  The 
prefect  of  the  night-watch  stated  the  charge,  and  Lucius  was 
called  upon  for  his  defence.  He  admitted  the  fact,  but  repeat- 
ing word  for  word  the  language  of  their  leader,  which  left  no 
doubt  of  their  intentions,  and  describing  the  violence  of  their 
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attack  on  himseU;  and  iiie  deadly  grip  he  had  felt,  he  asked  for 
a  triumphant  acquittal.  Bj  a  procedure  allowed  in  Greek 
Courts,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  deceased,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  was  now  produced,  in  order  to  excite  the  conuniseration 
of  the  judges,  and,  at  her  instance,  the  accused  was  compelled  to 
lift  the  sheet  which  covered  the  corpses.  Beneath  it  lay  three 
wine-skins,  slashed  with  gaping  holes,  which  his  recollection 
told  him  corresponded  with  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  robbers. 

The  laughter,  which  had  been  with  difficulty  suppressed 
during  the  trial,  now  burst  into  the  loudest  peals  of  merriment. 
The  day  was  the  festival  of  the  Lord  of  Laii^hter — the  patron 
saint  of  Hypata,  and  required  annually  for  its. celebration  the 
invention  of  some  new  amusement.  For  this  purpose  the  trial 
had  been  devised.  Lucius  received  the  explanation  with  all 
the  composure  he  could  muster ;  but  was  hardly  appeased  even 
by  the  honour  of  a  statue,  and  being  enrolled  among  the 
patrons  of  the  city.  Fotis,  in  tears,  accounted  for  the  rest. 
She  had  been  sent  to  the  barber's  shop  for  some  of  the  hair  of  a 
young  man  with  whom  her  mistress  was  in  love;  but  the 
barber  threatened  to  inform  against  her ;  so,  fearing  to  return 
empty-handed,  she  picked  up  the  hair  from  some  wine-skins 
hanging  in  the  street  Her  mistress  was  taken  in  by  its  flaxen 
colour ;  the  sorcery  worked  its  efiect,  and  the  wine-skins,  ani- 
mated with  a  transient  vitality,  presented  themselves  at  her 
door  instead  of  the  youth. 

And  now  the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  w^ting  arrived, 
when  he  was  admitted  by  Fotis  to  see  Pamphile  transform  her- 
self into  an  owl,  and  fly  to  her  lover.  The  sight  excited  bis 
desire  to  follow,  and  at  length  Fotis,  yielding  to  his  entreaties, 
produced  a  box  of  ointment  from  her  mistress's  cabinet. 
Lucius  shall  describe  the  scene  himself. 

*  Elated  at  the  sight  of  the  precious  treasure,  I  kissed  the  box 
several  times ;  and,  uttering  repeated  aspirations  in  hopes  of  a  pros- 
perous flight,  I  stripped  ofi*  all  my  clothes  as  quick  as  possible,  dipped 
XDj  fingers  greedily  into  the  box ;  and  having  thence  extracted  &gpod 
Urge  lump  of  ointment,  rubbed  it  all  over  my  body  and  limbs.  Yrhen 
I  was  thoroughly  anointed,  I  swung  my  arms  up  and  down,  in  imita- 
^on  of  the  movement  of  a  bird's  pinion,  and  continued  to  do  so  a 
little  while,  when,  instead  of  any  perceptible  token  of  feathers  or 
wings  making  their  appearance,  my  own  skin,  alas,  grew  into  a  hard 
leathern  hide  covered  with  bristly  hair,  my  fingers  and  toes  disap- 
peared, the  palms  of  my  hands  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  became  firm 
solid  hoofs,  and  from  the  end  of  my  spine  a  long  tail  proceeded.  My 
face  was  enormous,  my  mouth  wide,  my  nostrils  gaping,  my  lips  pen- 
^alouF,  and  I  had  a  pair  of  immoderately  long,  rough,  hairy  ears.  In 
short,  when  I  came  to  contemplate  my  transformation  to  its  foil 
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extent,  I  found  that,  instead  6f  a  bird,  I  had  become  changed  into  aa 

ass.' 

Our  readers  must  not  expect  the  fairy  fancy  of  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  in  what  follows. 

Fotis,  in  her  eagerness,  had  mistaken  the  box ;  and,  though  a 
compound  of  rose-leaves  would  have  reversed  the  transforma^ 
tion,  she  had  neglected  to  weave  for  her  lover  his  evening 
chaplet,  and  he  must  take  his  place  in  the  stable  till  they  can 
be  gathered  at  dawn  of  day.  But  at  midnight  Milo's  house 
was  sacked  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and  long  before  morning 
Lucius,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  his  late  host.  Was  far  on  the 
toad  to  their  cave  in  the  mountains. 

This  cave  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  corresponding 
scene  in  Gil  Bias.  The  presiding  genius  * —  its  dame  Leon^irda 
^-was  a  crone  bent  double  with  age,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a  screech-owl,  who  attended  upon  the  robbers,  and  received  lA 
return  a  rich  reward  of  invective  upon  her  habits  and  appear- 
ance. Soon  another  inmate  arrived,  a  young  lady  whom  the 
robbers  captured  in  one  of  their  raids.  They  handed  her  over 
to  the  beldame  for  consolation,  but  kind  words,  and  harsh  looka^ 
were  alike  unavailing ;  so  promising  her  an  old  wive's  tale,  she 
repeated  the  legend  how  *  celestial  Cupid '  — 

*  Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced, 
After  her  wandering  labours  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among. 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride.' 

The  lady  listened,  and  was  soothed ;  and  Lucius,  forgetting  hi* 
transformation,  regretted  that  he  had  not  his  pen  and  tablets,  to 
note  down  every  word.  Belief,  however,  more  substantial  was 
at  hand.  The  robbers  had  taken  the  resolution  to  slay  Luciu% 
and  sew  the  lady  up  in  his  hide,  when  a  young  man  offered 
himself  as  a  volunteer  to  the  horde,  and  they  were  induced, 
from  his  commanding  stature,  his  boasted  achievements,  and  the 
rich  prize  he  threw  into  the  common  stock,  to  take  him  at  once 
as  their  leader.  The  youth  was  the  lady's  lover,  and  by  his 
manoeuvres  soon  effected  her  deliverance.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  her  native  city  turned  out  to  welcome  her  when  she  made  her 
triumphal  entry  on  the  back  of  Lucius,  and  he,  to  testify  to 
sympathy  in  the  public  rejoicing,  made  the  place  ring  with 
brayings,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  loud  as  thunder. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  his  succeediDJ 
misfortunes,  so  we  will  pass  to  the  time  he  spent  in  the  service 
of  a  band  of  mendicant  priests.  He  has  described  thb  passage 
of  his  life  at  some  length. 

The  priests  presented  a  fantastic  appearance.     Their  faces 
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vere  painted,  and  the  insides  of  their  eyelids  darkened  after  the 
manner  of  Eastern  women*  They  wore  white  tunics  striped 
with  purple,  turbans,  and  yellow  sandals.  Their  arms  were 
bare,  and. in  their  hands  were  large  swords  or  axes.  In  this 
g^uise,  they  danced  along  in  procession  with  a  wild  step  to  the 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  castanets,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
iiMuision  of  some  rich  proprietor,  who  was  willing  to  repay  a 
grand  exhibition  of  their  rites.  Those  rites  were  gloomy  and 
hideous.  As  the  band  entered,  they  made  the  premises  ring 
with  discordant  bowlings,  and  ran  to  and  fro  with  frantic 
gestures.  They  whirled  their  heads  till  their  long  hair  stood 
out  on  end,  and  tore  their  flesh  with  their  teeth  and  kniyes« 
Then  one  of  the  party,  taking  the  lead,  and  panting  deeply, 
pretended  to  be  the  subject  of  a  more  complete  possessbn ; — as 
though,  says  Lucius,  the  presence  of  the  gods  made  men  weak 
kistead  of  strong.  In  a  loud  chaunt,  he  accused  himself  of  some 
imaginary  violation  oi  their  rules,  requiring  for  its  expiation 
nimishment  from  his  own  hand.  Seizing  a  whip,  strung  with  the 
bmcklebones  of  sheep,  —  the  peculiar  implement  of  their  order, 
^-  he  lashed  himself  severely,  without  betraying  the  least  sense 
of  pain.  This  exhibition  continued  till  the  earth  was  moistened 
with  blood.  At  its  close,  the  spectators  vied  in  ofiering  them 
money  and  presents  of  every  kind,  which  the  flagellants,  well 
provided  with  wallets  for  the  purpose,  greedily  scraped  tpgether 
and  piled  upon  Lucius,  who  discharged  the  double  function  of  a 
<  locomotive  granary  and  temple.' 

In  this  way  they  plundered  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Once 
indeed,  they  were  discovered  while  performing  some  disgraceful 
mrgies,  and  compelled,  for  fear  of  public  rimcule,  to  decamp. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  this  report, 
than  they  were  again  received  everywhere  with  reverence. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  On  their 
approach  to  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  one  of  the 
prmcipal  inhabitants,  ^  a  religious  man  and  one  that  feared  the 
^  gods  greatly,'  hearing  the  cymbals,  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and  hospitably  entertained  them  during  their  stay.  At  another 
place,  they  were  pampered  for  several  days  at  the  public 
•xpense.  Here  they  were  held  in  high  repute  for  their  skill  in 
divination.  They  were  consulted  on  all  the  important  emeiv 
gencies  of  life,  —  the  choice  of  a  wife,  the  purchase  of  a  farm, 
the  success  of  a  journey,  or  an  expedition  against  banditti. 
Their  fees  were  large,  and  their  labour  small,  for  they  answered 
all  comers  in  one  formula,  which  the  craft  of  the  priests  inter* 
peted  to  suit  each  particukr  case.  At  length,  however,  their 
knavery  was  exposed.  Under  pretence  of  celebrating  their 
secret  rites,  they  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
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Gods,  and  stole  thence  a  sacred  goblet.  The  theft  was  speedily 
discovered ;  the  whole  band  was  summarily  thrown  into  prison  ; 
and  Lucius  put  up  to  auction. 

He  was  bought  by  a  baker,  '  a  kind-hearted  and  higUy 
*  respectable  man.'  We  are  careful  to  give  hia  character,  that 
his  establishment  may  not  be  supposed  to  imply  monstrous  in- 
humanity. It  was  one  of  the  workhouses  into  which  were 
crowded  the  slaves  who  formed  the  manufacturing  population  of 
the  Roman  world.  We  are  not  often  admitted  to  see  their 
interior.  Profound  indifference  rather  than  any  desire  of  con- 
cealment has  caused  our  exclusion.  Ancient  writers  did  not 
care  to  describe  what  none  cared  to  read.  But  this  indifference 
had  for  some  time  been  giving  way.  Seneca  had  laid  down  a 
new  rule  for  the  treatment  of  slaves,  that  a  man  should  do  to 
bis  inferiors  as  he  would  his  superiors  should  do  to  him. 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  took  the  first  steps  towards  em- 
bodying in  laws  the  maxims  of  the  Stoic  philosopher.  The 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over  slaves  was  transferred 
from  their  masters  to  the  prefect  of  the  city.  They  were 
allowed  to  appeal  to  him  in  cases  of  cruelty,  starvation,  and 
gross  personal  afiront.  It  is  to  this  altered  state  of  public 
feeling  we  probably  owe  the  following  account  of  Lucius's  first 
view  of  the  human  inmates  of  their  common  abode. 

*  What  a  stunted  set  of  human  beings  did  I  see  before  me !  Their 
lacerated  backs  and  shoulders,  shaded  rather  than  covered  with 
ragged  cloaks,  were  marked  with  black  and  blue  wheals ;  some  had 
only  a  slight  covering  round  the  waist,  and  the  flesh  of  the  rest  was 
visible  through  their  tatters.  Their  foreheads  were  branded  with 
letters ;  their  heads  half  shaved,  their  ankles  in  fetters,  their  faces 
of  ghastly  paleness,  their  eyes  eaten  away  and  nearly  blinded  bj 
the  black  smoke  and  hot  air ;  and  they  were  covered  with  a  dirty- 
white  mixture  of  ashes  and  flour,  like  the  dust  with  which  wrestlers 
sprinkle  themselves  before  entering  the  ring.' 

The  baker  had  a  wife,  who  took  an  extraordinary  dislike  to 
Lucius.  Before  day-break,  while  in  bed,  she  called  out  for  the 
new  ass  to  be  harnessed  to  the  wheel ;  her  first  act,  on  getdng 
up,  was  to  order  him  to  be  beaten ;  and  he  was  the  last  led 
back  to  the  manger.  In  return,  he  has  described  her  character 
in  terms  of  the  bitterest  hatred. 

*  The  heart  of  that  most  detestable  woman  was  like  a  common  cess- 
pool, in  which  all  the  evil  dispositions  of  our  nature  were  collected 
together.  There  was  actually  no  description  of  wickedness  wanting. 
She  was  cruel,  malevolent,  abandoned,  drunken,  obstinate,  close-fisted, 
avaricious  in  grasping,  profuse  in  dissipation,  an  enemy  to  good  faith, 
a  foe  to  chastity.     Then  despising  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
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dttdeSy  in  place  of  the  true  worship,  she  set  up  a  false  and  impious 
imagination  of  a  god,  whom  she  might  style  the  Only  God ;  and, 
deceiving  her  neighbours  and  betraying  her  miserable  husband  by 
the  pretence  of  her  empty  observances,  she  abandoned  herself  to 
morning  draughts  of  wine  and  unceasing  adultery.' 

The  character  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence, — the  lady 
was  a  Christian.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  supposition  of  the 
most  learned  critics.  She  is  not  indeed  called  by  the  name,  but 
some  of  the  features  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to,  and  none 
are  at  variance  with,  the  popular  conception  of  the  character. 
The  word  which  expresses  her  creed,  *  an  imagination  of  a  God ' 
18  the  same  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  TertuUian 
mentions  as  specifically  applied  by  heathens  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  empty  observances,  and  the  morning  draughts  of 
wine  recall  to  our  minds  the  letter  Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan, — 
and  the  chai^  of  impurity  finds  an  illustration  in  the  renmrk  of 
TertuUian,  that  the  heathen  viewed  the  supper  of  the  Lord  with 
such  disgust,  that  no  man  allowed  his  wife  to  go  to  it  without  a 
feeling  of  suspicion.  • 

His  next  master  was  a  gardener,  who  drove  him  every 
morning  to  the  neighbouring  market  with  a  load  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  on  his  return  shared  with  him  his  evening  meal  of 
'  rancid  lettuces  as  coarse  as  brooms.'  While  here,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  two  significant  instances  of  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property  at  a  distance  firom  the  centre  of 
government. 

There  was  a  cottager  whose  small  farm  adjoined  the  domains 
rf  a  youthful  and  rich  proprietor,  who  employed  his  family 
influence,  and  his  position  at  the  head  of  his  party,  to  lord  it 
over  the  city.  He  made  open  war  upon  his  poor  neighbour, 
killed  his  sheep,  drove  away  his  oxen,  and  trampled  down  his 
growing  com.  After  robbing  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry, he  became  easer  to  eject  him  from  his  field,  and  upon 
some  pettifogging  qmbble,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  property. 
The  cottager  anxious  to  save  enough  of  his  patrimony  for  a 
grave,  called  together  a  large  party  of  his  fellow  citizens  to 
beat  his  bounds.  They  expostulated  in  the  mildest  terms  with 
the  great  man,  but  were  answered  with  threats.  A  voice  then 
exdaimed  that  it  was  vain  for  him  to  play  the  tyrant  because  of 
his  wealth,  for  the  law  mw%  protection  to  the  poor  against  the 
insolence  of  the  rich.  The  words  fell  like  oil  upon  fire.  The 
tyrant  maddened  bade  his  shepherds  let  slip  their  dogs,  and* 
hark  them  on  to  the  attack.  The  faster  the  party  fled,  the 
more  keenly  the  hounds  pursued,  and  many  were  torn  in  pieces. 
In  the  end,  however,  some  satisfaction  is  made  to  our  sense  of 
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justioe.     The  aggressor  himself  feU.     We  are  not  told  what 
became  of  the  cottager. 

But  the  tyranny  of  the  wealthy  was  not  the  only  species  of 
oppression  to  which  the  poor  in  the  provinces  were  exposed. 
The  military  quartered  in  the  district  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  despotic  insolence^  and  hardy  indeed  was  the  civilian,  wfa(H 
with  justice  on  his  side,  dared  to  contend  against  a  soldier.    It 
is  the  history  of  all  governments,  which  depend  for  their  main- 
tenance on  the  army.     As  the  gardener  was  riding  home  on 
Lucius,   musing   over   the    occurrence   just   related,   he  was 
awakened  from  his  reverie  by  a  gaunt  legionary  demanding 
tiie  ass  for  the  use  of  his  commanding  officer,  and  enforcing  the 
demand  with  a  blow.     The  gardener  wiped  away  the  blood 
which  streamed  from  his  head,  and  mildly  begged  him  to  spare 
so  sluggish  and  unsafe  an  animaL     But  the  soldier  was  inex- 
orable, and  was  on  the  point  of  ending  the  controversy  by  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  the  civilian,  when  the  gardener,  by  a 
£eint,  tripped  him  up,  and  pommeling  him  soundly,  left  him  for 
dead.     He  seized  his  sword,  and  rode  off  with  it  at  full  speed  to 
hide  himself  till  the  affair  blew  over.     The  soldier  slunk  to 
barracks,  ashamed  and  afraid;  for  by  the  Boman  articles  of 
War,  the  soldier  who  parted  with  his  sword  was  to  be  treated  as 
a  deserter.     His  comrades  took  up  his  cause,  and  laid  an  in- 
formation against  the  gardener^  for  refusing  to  give  up  a  silver 
dish,  the  property  of  their  commanding  officer,  which,  th^ 
alleged,  he  had  found.     With  their  help,  the  magistrate  di»- 
eovered  his  hiding-place,  and  threw  him  into  prison  to  answer 
the  charge ;  and  there  being  no  one  now  to  object,  the  soldier 
took  possession  of  Lucius. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  end  of  his  wanderings.  He 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  rich  Corinthian,  who  being  anxioui 
to  signalise  his  accession  to  office  by  an  exhibition  of  more  than 
usual  magnificence,  had  come  to  Thessaly  to  collect  wild  beasts 
and  gladiators.  To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  in  Lucius  the 
power  of  living  upon  human  food,  and,  in  consequence,  deteN 
Biined  upon  assignmg  him  a  part  in  the  spectacle.  What  that 
part  was,  we  must  pass  over  in  silence.  On  any  supposition,— 
whether  these  chapters  contain  an  account  of  an  actual  occor* 
rence,  or  are  merely  a  caricature,  — >  the  fact,  that  a  man  of  high 
character  should  write,  and  hearers  listen  to  them,  is  evidence  of 
depravity,  we  might  have  disbelieved,  had  it  not  been  corrobo- 
rated by  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture  still  remaming.  The 
exhibition  opened  with  a  ballet.  Change  the  close  atmosphere 
of  a  modem  opera  house  for  a  spacious  amphitheatre  open  to  the 
aky  —  the  glare  of  gas  lamps  for  the  bright  light  of  a  spring 
morning,  —  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  picturing  to  our- 
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nives  tfce  'Judgment  of  Paris/  as  it  was  represented  that  day 
at  C<Hrinth.  The  mazy  dance  of  the  corps  of  ballet  girls^  the 
Boenery^  the  pantomime,  —  in  a  word,  the  whole  representation 
might  be  modem,  except  that  public  opinion  in  Corinth  allowed 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  costume  in  which  the  goddesses  ap- 
peared on  Mount  Ida,  than  would  be  tolerated  now-a^days,  even 
m  poses  jdastiques^ 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  Lucius  were  so  engrossed 
with  the  spectacle,  that  they  left  him  to  his  own  devices.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  galloping 
away  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cenchrece,  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep  in  a  retired  spot  on  the  sea-shore.  When  he  awoke, 
the  Moon  was  just  rising  above  the  waves.  He  prayed  to  her 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  to  save  him  from  his  debased  condition^ 
and  restore  him  to  his  former  self.  In  answer  to  his  prayer, 
Ida  appeared, — revealing  herself  as  the  one  deity  worshipped 
mider  many  names,  and  bidding  him  wait  till  the  morrow  for 
deliverance*  In  return,  she  demanded  that  he  should  consider 
the  remainder  of  life  pledged  to  her  service,  to  be  spent  in 
diBgent  obedience,  devout  ministrations,  and  inviolable  purity. 

In  the  morning,  the  streets  of  Cenchreie  were  filled  with 
crowds  running  hither  and  thither,  preparing  to  celebrate  th6 
festival  of  Isis.  Its  contrast  with  the  gloomy  rites  we  witnessed 
just  now  is  too  marked  not  to  be  intentionaL  Their  dismal 
bowlings  told  of  sin  and  expiation,  the  song  of  this  is  of  mercy 
and  thankfulness.  They  were  sullied  with  hypocrisy  and 
crime,  this  is  all  joy  and  purity.  Even  the  objects  of  nature 
tte  supposed  to  sympathise  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  day.  The 
ceremonial  is  minutely  described.  Li  front,  were  humorous 
representations  of  the  difierent  pursuits  of  mankind.  There 
was  the  hunter,  the  soldier,  the  gladiator,  the  magistrate, 
the  philosopher,  the  fowler,  the  fisherman,  each  with  the  em* 
hiems  of  his  craft.  There  were  also  animals,  connected  by  my- 
^logical  fancy  with  the  worship  of  Isis.  A  tame  bear  sat  in 
•  car,  in  the  garb  of  a  matron :  the  part  of  Ganymede  was 
performed  by  an  ape ;  and  an  ass,  with  a  pair  of  wings  glued  to 
Us  back  in  imitation  of  Pegasus,  walked  beside  a  Bellerophon 
tt  the  person  of  a  decrepid  old  man.  Next  came  the  procession. 
A  troop  of  women  preceded  the  image  of  the  goddess,  carrying 
purrors  on  their  shoulders,  to  reflect  her  figure.  Some  with 
^▼ory  combs  imitated  the  action  of  dressing  her  hair,  others 
^^kled  perfumes  along  the  path,  or  brandished  torches.  They 
marched  to  the  chant  of  a  chorus,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
antes  and  cymbals.  Then  followed  the  main*body  of  the  ini- 
^'A^,  —  a  crowd  of  oaen  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
^i^cssed  in  white  linen.      The  men   had  their  heads  shaved* 
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Priests  of  tall  stature  carried  the  sacred  Tessels, — a  gdden  lamp 
Uke  a  boat,  a  palm  tree,  an  altar,  a  model  of  the  left  hand,  to 
signify  fair  dealing,  and  a  winnowing-fan.  Next  were  borne  aloft 
the  emblems  of  ^e  gods  —  the  dog  Anubis,  with  his  fiuses  half 
sable,  half  gold, — a  cow,  the  type  of  production,  —  an  ark,  and 
lastly,  an  object  in  the  likeness  neither  of  beast,  nor  bird,  nor 
even  human  being ;  a  small  urn,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  with 
a  handle  of  the  shape  of  an  asp,  —  the  peculiar  symbol  of  the 
ffoddess.  The  high-priest  clos^  the  train,  and,  forewarned  in  a 
dream,  paused  at  the  approach  of  Lucius,  to  offer  him  his  gar- 
land. He  tasted,  and  the  promise  of  the  deity  was  fulfifled* 
The  transformation  was  revened.  His  neck,  his  ears,  his  teeth, 
re-assumed  their  human  dimensions,  and  his  tail,  the  feature 
in  his  asinine  incarnation  most  galling,  completely  vanished 
The  priest  explained  to  him  the  events  of  his  life.  In  youth, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  birth,  social  position,  and 
learning,  he  had  given  way  to  debasing  pleasures  and  ill-fiited 
curiosity.  But  the  punishment  which  die  blindness  of  Fortune 
had  inflicted,  had  brought  him  to  a  better  mind*  Calamity  had 
no  hold  over  those  whose  liv&  the  goddess  claimed  for  herself 

*  Let  the  unhallowed  behold,  let  them  behold  and  acknowledge 

*  their  error.  Lo,  delivered  from  his  former  woes  by  the  provi- 
'  dence  of  the  mighty  Isb,  Lucius  has  triumphed  over  his 
^  destiny.     Still,  to  be  more  secure,  enlist  in  our  sacred  army. 

*  Devote  thyself  from  this  hour  to  the  observance  of  our  ritual, 

*  and  freely  take  the  yoke  of  its  service :  for  when  thou  hast 

*  begun  to  serve  the  goddess,  thou  wilt  more  truly  enjoy 
'  liberty.' 

When  the  rites  of  the  day  were  celebrated,  and  the  mimic 
ship  sacred  to  Isis  had  been  launched,  to  secure  a  prosperous 
navigation  for  the  season,  the  crowd  dispersed  to  spread  abroad 
the  fame  of  the  miracle,  and  Lucius  prepared  to  obey  the  moni^ 
tion  of  the  goddess.  A  sense  of  religious  awe  delayed  awhile 
bis  initiation.  The  ritual  was  difficult  of  observance.  It  or- 
dained a  severe  rule  of  abstinence,  and  a  life  of  the  utmost 
circumspection.  The  high-priest,  too,  checked  his  impatience, 
representing  the  impiety  of  haste  as  no  less  than  that  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  call.  At  length,  however,  the  will  of  the 
goddess  was  clearly  revealed,  and  he  was  lulmitted  to  initiation. 
He  was  bathed  and  sprinkled  with  pure  water.  Ten  days  of 
fasting  were  then  prescribed.  On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day, 
the  people  flocked  from  all  directions,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  present  him  with  their  offerings.  Presently  the  profane 
were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  priest  led  him  into  the  inner- 
most sanctuary.     We  will  hear  from  himself  what  he  saw. 
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*  I  mpproached  the  abode  of  death ;  with  my  foot  I  pressed  the 
hreshold  of  Proserpine's  palace.  I  was  transported  through  the 
tlements»  and  condacted  back  again.  At  midnight  I  saw  the  bright 
ight  of  the  sun  shining.  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  gods, — the 
^ods  of  heaven  and  of  the  shades  below ;  aye,  stood  near  and  wor- 
shipped. And  now  have  I  only  told  thee  such  things,  that,  hearing, 
:hoa  necessarily  canst  not  understand ;  and,  being  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  profane,  I  can  enunciate  without  committing  a 
aime.' 

In  the  morning  the  people  were  agun  admitted  to  see  him, 
placed  like  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  Uie  temple,  in  a  linen  robe 
embroidered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  a  crown  of  palm  leaves* 
This  was  his  spiritual  birth-day,  and  was  spent  in  festivity  and 
social  intercourse.  On  the  third  day  the  same  rites  were  re- 
peated, and  the  initiation  was  then  complete.  Though  Lucius 
nas  told  us  that  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  ceremony  typified  death  and  a  resur- 
rection. 

After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  there  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Osiris,  which  differed  widely  from  those  of  Isis,  in 
the  mode  of  their  celebration,  though  the  two  deities  were 
closely  connected,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  substantially  one. 
Osiris  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  become  famous  for  his 
forensic  success;  and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  great  body  of 
his  sacred  profession,  appoint^  him  to  a  high  office  among  the 
Pastophori,  an  order  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear  the  pall  in  the 
processions  of  the  god. 

*  Thenceforward,'  says  Lucius,  *  I  fulfilled  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  that  ancient  college;  and,  with  a  head  newly  and  thoroughly 
shaved,  joyfully  exposed  my  bald  pate  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
whithersoever  I  went' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story  which  acquired  considerable 
popularity  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  century. 
Its  interest  was  increased  by  a  curious  theological  discussion. 
When  in  their  controversies  with  their  heathen  neighbours,  the 
early  Christians  i^pealed  for  confirmation  to  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord,  they  were  met  by  a  counter-appeal  to  current  accounts 
of  wonders  performed  by  reputed  magicians.  Apuleius  was 
ranked  in  this  class,  and  the  metamorphoses  of  Lucius,  under 
which  name  he  was  supposed  to  represent  himself,  were  quoted 
among  his  miracles.  Lactantius  and  Jerome  in  the  third  cen- 
tury both  allude  to  the  dispute.  At  a  later  period  Mar- 
oeUinus  applied  to  his  father  for  an  answer.  The  answer  is 
remarkable.  Apuleius  has  himself  denied  any  knowledge  of 
^<^e;  and  Augustin  was  obviously  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
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die  denial,  though  he  was  staggered  bj  the  tmlvenality  of  the 
rumour,  aiid  from  feeling  that  those  who  started  the  difficulty 
would  not  appreciate  so  simple  a  solution.  Adopting  therefore 
the  popular  version,  he  contrasted  him  with  David.  Bom  in 
the  higher  ranks,  highly  educated  and  of  great  eloquence,  he 
never  with  all  his  arts  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  ju^cial  oflSoe 
in  the  republic.  And  yet  his  actions  showed  that  he  was  not 
insensible  to  ambition.  He  did  his  best,  and  his  failure  was  due 
to  want  of  power,  not  of  will.  David,  on  the  contrary,  not 
by  magic,  but  by  pleasing  God,  rose  from  a  shepherd  to  a 
king.  Without  much  astuteness,  the  heathen  opponent  might 
have  replied  that  Apuleius  was  not  really  ambitious.  He  re- 
tired early  in  life  from  Borne  to  his  native  place  Madaura,  and 
there  reached  the  highest  judicial  post  a  colony  had  to  ofier. 
He  speaks  with  pride  of  succeeding  to  his  father^s  office, 
and  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  his  ambition  looked  no  higher. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  answer  seems  to  have  proved  good 
as  an  argumentum  ad  homines,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
question. 

But  we  should   wrong  Augustin  were  we  to  suppose  his 

*  strong,  capacious,  and  argumentative  mind '  could  rest  satisfied 
with  this  solution.  In  his  work  *  On  the  City  of  God,'  he  has 
attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  consistently  with  phi- 
losophy and  reli^on.  If  true,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  demons,  beings  to  whom  the  power  of  creation,  or  of 
effectinor  real  transformations,  is  denied  by  God,  and  the  power 
of  producing  deceptive  appearances  alone  conceded.  Throu^ 
some  inexpUcable  exercise  of  that  power,  the  ^phantasy  of  one 
man,  that  part  of  us  which,  though  itself  incorporeal,  assumes 
with  strange  rapidity  in  thought,  or  sleep,  a  thousand  corporeal 
shapes,  is  made  to  appear  to  another  in  the  form  of  an  animal; 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  one,  &r  removed  and  buried  in 
deep  sleep,  imagines  himself  an  animal  carrying  a  load,  the  other 
sees,  not  a  real  animal,  but  the  appearance  of  an  animal,  carry- 
ing a  load,  which,  if  real,  is  carried  by  the  unseen  demon.  Oar 
first  impulse  is  to  laugh,  but  Augustin  had  to  explun  the  evi* 
dence  of  persons  who  testified  to  having  heard  of,  and  actuallj 
seen,  such  transformations.  The  controversy  has  left  no  trace, 
except  that  of  compelling  each  succeeding  editor  to  examine 
the  proof  of  identity  between  Apuleius  and  his  hero.  The  earlier 
commentators  are  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  subject  Sir 
George  Head  says,  *  Unquestionably,'  from  the  b^inning  to  the 
end  of  the  *  adventures  of  his  hero  Lucius,  it  was  himself  whom 

*  he  intended  to  personate ; '  while  nearly  all  modem  schdars  of 
authority  take  a  different  view*     This  last  is  our  opnion*    If 
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we  except,  perhaps,  the  scene  describing  the  initiation,  thej 
have  apparently  no  more  in  common  than  nnj  other  novelist  (n 
manners  and  his  hero ;  though  much  that  the  hero  relates  must 
most  probably  consist  of  the  experience  of  the  novelist. 

Apuleius  hated  magic,  because  it  bad  exercised  a  real  and 
unpleasant  influence  upon  his  life.     While  studying  at  Athens, 
he  became  intimate  with  a  young  man,  Pontianus,  an  African 
like  himself.    Pontianus's  mother,  Pudentilla,  was  a  rich  lady  of 
finrty,  who  had  remained  in  widowhood  thirteen  years,  for  the 
sake  of  her  sons.     That  reason  no  longer  implied ;  and  now  her 
own  inclination  prompted,  her  £unily  advised,  and  her  physidans 
prescribed,  matrimony.  Pontianus  fixed  upon  Apuleius  as  worthy 
of  being  his  mother^s  husband  and  his  own  stepfather ;  and  he 
proceeded  in  the  matter  like  an  adept  in  match-making.     Apu- 
feius  happened  to  be  visiting  at  CEa,  the  modem  Tripoli,  where 
Pudentilla  lived,  on  his  way  to  Alexandria.    Pontianus  sounded 
him  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  seeing  his  unwillingness,  en* 
treated  him  not  to  risk  his  health  by  travelling  that  winter,  but 
to  wait  till  next  year,  when  he  would  himself  accompany  him, — 
begging  him  meanwhile  to  remain  in  their  house,  which  was 
heidthy,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea.  Apuleius  acquiesced, 
and  common  studies  cemented  his  friendship  with  the  laay.    The 
&vourable  moment  at  length  arrived ;  when  after  the  delivery 
b^  Apuleins  of  a  very  successful  public  lecture,  Pontianus  told 
kun  that  the  whole  of  CEa  agreed  he  would  make  an  excellent 
knsband  for  Pudentilla.     She  was,  he  admitted,  a  widow  with- 
out personal  attractions ;  adding,  with  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
lus  friend's  weaknesses,  that  to  reserve  himself  in  hope  of  a 
natch  for  beauty  or  money,  was  unbecoming  a  friend  and  a 
philosopher.     His  wish  to  travel  was  the  difficulty ;  but  soon  he 
became  as  eager  to  win  the  lady,  as  if  he  had  made  the  ofier* 
Now  her  connexions  b^an  to  object.   Pontianus  was  gained  over 
to  their  faction,  and  every  obstade  was  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
lovers,-— of  course  without  success.    The  opposition,  nevertheless, 
did  not  cease  even  upon  the  marriage,    lliey  prosecuted  him  in 
the  Court  of  the  Proconsul  for  dealing  in  magic,  and  so  obtaining 
the  lady's  afiections.     Every  topic,  however  irrelevant  and  al^ 
.  surd,  which  could  make  him  ludicrous  or  unpopular,  was  foisted 
into  eke  out  the  lidieulous charge ;  audit  is  to  his  Apology  that 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  persomd  history.  He  was  handsome ; 
— so  had  other  philost^ers  been,  but  literary  labour  had  worn 
ftway  his  good  looks,  and  his  neglected  lodes  hung  down  in 
ropes:  he  used  tooth-powder, «— the  habit  was  cleanly  and  not 
nnphilosophical:    he  wrote  love-sonnets, — his  verses  might  be 
wtntoo,  but  his  fife  W9S  pure :  be  carried  a  looking-glass,  — he 
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was  studying  the  laws  of  reflection:  he  was  poor^ — he  had 
spent  his  patrimony  in  assisting  his  friends  and  in  travelling :  be 
collected  fishes  for  the  purposes  of  magic, — he  was  investigating 
their  natural  history,  and  trying  to  use  them  in  medicine :  a 
boy  had  suddenly  fedlen  in  his  presence, — the  boy  had  a  fit :  a 
lady  of  sixty  had  been  charmed  into  marrying  a  man  half  her 
age,  —  he  told  the  story,  the  lady  was  only  forty ;  her  relations 
had  got  up  the  prosecution  from  jealousy  at  his  obtaining  her 
property,  and  meanwhile  he  had  induced  the  reluctant  Puden- 
tilla  to  leave  her  money  to  her  son.  The  defence  was  complete ; 
we  need  not  add,  he  was  acquitted. 

Critics  have  perplexed  themselves  to  find  a  hidden  meaning 
in  the  book.  They  have  supposed  it  an  allegory,  representing 
the  soul  invited  by  Virtue  and  Vice; — like  the  old  story  of 
the  Choice  of  Hercules.  Thus  ByrrhaBna  is  Virtue,  warning 
Lucius  against  Pamphile  and  Fotis,  the  impersonation  of  Vice; 
but  led  astray  by  curiosity  and  love  of  pleasure,  he  n^lects 
the  warning,  and  his  transformation  typifies  his  fall  into  sen- 
suality. In  the  end,  his  better  nature,  —  the  human  reason 
beneath  the  asinine  form,  —  roused  and  strengthened  by  mis- 
fortune, becomes  victorious,  and  induces  him  to  pledge  him- 
self to  Virtue  by  initiation  among  the  worshippers  of  Isis. 
Warburton  has  lent  his  support  to  this  theory.  His  ingenuity 
has  tempted  him  to  carry  it  a  step  further.  He  exalts  Apu- 
leius  into  a  controversialist,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  he  considers  the  true  design  of  the  story  to  be  '  to 
^  recommend  Initiation  into  the  Mysteries,  in  opposition  to  the 
*  New  Religion.'  This  interpretation  is  founded  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  baker's  wife,  and  a  passage  in  the  Apology,  from 
which  Warburton  concludes  that  his  accuser  was  a  Christian. 
For  the  honour  of  the  African  Church,  we  hope  the  conclusion 
is  false ;  and  assuredly,  if  Apuleius  had  intenaed  to  single  out 
Christianity  for  his  attack,  he  would  have  made  his  meaning 
clearer.  Nor  do  we  think  the  tale  an  allegory.  It  was  not 
new ;  we  have  it  in  Lucian,  and  both  are  said  to  have  copied 
from  an  earlier  writer — Lucius  of  PatrsB. 

But  Apuleius  introduced  two  remarkable  additions, — the 
account  of  die  Mysteries,  and  an  allegory,  closely  connected 
with  them,  representing  the  fSEdl,  the  triads,  and  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  soul  to  the  love  of  what  is  divine, — the  l^end 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In  the  Greek  account  Lucius  regains 
his  human  form  on  merely  tasting  rose-leaves ;  Apuleius,  by  hk 
version,  obviously  intended  to  use  the  old  story  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  panegyric  on  the  *  Mysteries.'  The  advantage  of  initiation 
was  an  established  tenet  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  in 
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his  Apology  he  boasts  of  having  studied  '  many  sacred  systems, 

*  rites,  ana  ceremonies,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  exercise 

*  of  piety.'  Now,  by  the  side  of  the  true  mysteries  had  grown 
up  a  race  of  impostors,  who  brought  discredit  upon  them  by 
their  debauchery,  magic,  and  lying  divinations.  To  this  race 
belonged  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  Goddess,  with  their  bloody 
rites.  To  this  the  Jewish  fortuneteller,  who  appears  in  Juve- 
mH,  between  the  howling  priests  of  Osiris  and  the  Armenian 
soothsayer.  To  this,  in  common  apprehension,  the  Christian. 
Like  tne  heathen  mysteries,  the  Christian  Society  was  prose- 
lyting and  migratory.  Still  more,  like  them,  it  was  part  of  the 
dregs  which  the  Syrian  Orontes  rolled  into  the  Tiber.  No  more 
was  needed  to  arouse  prejudice,  and  render  inquiry  unnecessary, 
on  the  part  of  a  Roman.  Every  fact  and  every  report  was 
made  to  harmonise  with  this  theory  of  its  character,  and  hence 
come  the  features  in  the  baker's  vnfe  which  we  can  recognise, 
combined  with  others  to  which  we  know  of  no  counterpart. 
Against  all  these  superstitions  Apuleius  levelled  his  satire. 
They  were  gloomy  and  infernal ;  nay,  more,  they  were  caricatures 
of  the  truth.  His  object  was  to  bring  out  the  contrast  The 
best  commentary  on  the  book  is  his  own  confession  of  faith 
made  on  his  trial: — ^  We,  of  the  Platonic  School,  believe  in 

*  nothing  but  what  b  joyous,  cheerful,  festive,  from  above, 

*  heavenly.' 

One  word  upon  his  Latinity.  Grammarians  place  him  with 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  in  the  African  School,  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  which  b  an  affectation  of  old  forms  of  speech.  Funic 
was  the  common  language  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Apuleius 
learnt  his  Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.  The  rhetori- 
cians were  indebted  for  the  important  position  thev  then  occupied 
to  the  patronage  of  Hadrian;  and,  in  return,  they  echoed  his 
imperial  critidsm,  that  Cato  ranked  above  Cicero,  Ennius  above 
YirgiL  Apuleius  caught  their  spirit,  and  in  every  page  we  have 
the  florid  declamation  of  a  later  age  studded  with  archaisms  and 
expresnons  which,  even  when  new,  are  stamped  to  resemble  an 
early  coinage.  He  is  not  one  of  those  authors  who  live  by  their 
stvle.  As  a  novelist  he  has  had  his  day  ;  but  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  literature  and  society  during  the  decay  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  he  will  always  be  a  useful  and  amusing  com- 
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Akt.  VII.— 1.  Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  SttOe 
Prosecutions  of  the  Neapolitan  Government  By  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  London:  1851. 
8vo. 

2.  Al  Sig.  Guglielmo  Gladstone^  Parole  di  gratitudine  di  Giu- 
seppe M ASSART,  ex'Dep,  al  Parlamento  NapoUtano.  Torino: 
1851.     12mo. 

3.  The  Neapolitan  Government  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  Leiier 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  By  Chables  Macfablane. 
8vo.     London:  1851. 

4*  Conclusioni  pronunziate  innanzi  alia  Gran  Corte  speciale  £ 
Napoli,  nella  causa  delta  setta  tUnita  Italiana,  dot  ConstgUert 
Procurator  Generale  Filippo  Angelillo.   Napoli:  1850.  8va 

5.'  Reqvisizione  ed  Atto  di  Accusa  •  •  •  nella  causa  deUa  jeOs 
TUnitiL  Italiana.     Napoli:  1850.     8vo. 

6.  Decisione  della  Gran  Corte  speciale  nella  causa  deUa  setia 
TUnith  Italiana.     NapoK:  1851.     8vo. 

7.  Atti  e  Difesa  della  causa  di  Carlo  Poerio  ed  aUrL     Ni^H: 

1850.  8vo. 

8.  Speech  of  C.  Poerio^  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruc^mL 
London:  1851. 

9.  Difesa  di  Luigi  SettembrinL     1850.     8vo. 

10.  Costituto  di  Nicola  Nisco.     1850.     8vo, 

11.  Atto  <f  Accusa  nella  causa  degli  awenimenti  politiei  del  IS 
Maggio  1848.     Napoli:  1851.     8vo, 

12.  Eccezione  (Tincompetenza  dedutta  dalt  Awocato  Lartsm 
JacovelK  imputato  dei  fatti  del  15  Maggio  1848.     Napoii: 

1851.  8vo. 

13.  Conp  d^OBil  sur  la  situation  de  la  Sidle  en  1847,  et  sur  k 
marche  de  sa  Revolution.  Par  P.  C.  OUaredon.  G^ndve: 
Cherbuliez,  1850.     8vo. 

14.  Young  Italy.  By  A.  B.  CoCHBANE,  M.P.  London: 
1850.     8vo. 

HPhe  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  national  caose  in  Itdfj 
is  before  our  readers :  the  result  of  those  events  remaiBg  to 
be  told ;  and  this  is  the  task  which  we  propose  to  onrselTes  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  extent  of  the  subject  will  preveot 
us  from  exhausting  it ;  and  had  we  consulted  our  feelings  only, 
we  should  have  gladly  abstained  from  the  painful  task  of  expos- 
ing to  the  world  transactions  which  men  of  all  parties  muit 
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learn  with  the  deepest  emotion.  But  we  consider  it  to  be  a 
dutj  which  we  owe  to  truth  and  to  justice,  to  \&j  bare,  at 
whatever  cost  to  our  feelings,  the  iniquities  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  legitimate  government  and  of  religion  bv  a  set  of  per- 
sons, who,  after  having  crouched  before  the  popular  enthusiasm 
when  triumphant,  now  abuse  their,  we  trust,  temporary  suc- 
cess, without  respect  for  either  divine  or  human  laws,  of  which 
forsooth  they  call  themselves  the  assertors  and  avengers.  We 
apply  these  expressions  more  particularly  to  the  Government  of 
Naples.  We  sav  to  the  Government^  wishing  to  keep  the  Sove- 
reign out  of  sight;  not  that  we  mean  to  act  the  part  of  apolo* 
gists  of  His  bicihan  Majesty,  but  because,  however  bad  he 
might  be,  he  could  not  carry  out  his  principles,  did  he  npt  find 
in  his  government  and  supporters,  not  only  a  ready  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  but  individuals,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
weakness,  urge  him  op  to  cruelty  by  deceivmg  him.  Better 
surrounded,  and  more  honestly  iidvised,  this  Prince  might,  if 
sach  be  his  nature,  be  still  incUned  to  acts  of  tyranny  and 
injustice ;  but  this  inclination  would  be  checked,  if  not  altogether 
neutralised.  At  present,  he  is,  perhaps,  held  responsible  for 
more  than  he  ought  in  fairness  to  bear.* 

The  oppression  under  which  the  Italians  have  long  been  suffer- 
ing has  always  been  well  known.  It  has,  however,  been  held 
to  be  exaggerated  in  some  particulars.  Englishmeil,  who  are  so 
jnsUy  disposed  to  laugh  at  foreigners,  when  they  attempt  to 
give  an  account  of  our  laws,  institutions,  and  government, 
think  themselves  quite  competent  to  decide  on  such  matters  in 
other  countries ;  the  course  which  they  generally  pursue  is  to 
argue  from  what  they  do  know  of  the  subject  in  their  own 
country,  to  what  they  do  not  know  of  it  in  foreign  States,  draw- 
ing the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  When  an  Englishman, 
accustomed  to .  impartial  and  independent  judges — to  fair  and 
uniform  proceedings— to  deliberate  and  solemn  judgments,^ 
hears  of  persons  tned  and  condemned  abroad,  he  never  dreams 
that  the  trial  is  other  than  what  it  is  in  England,  where 
the  judgment  is  the  obvious  result  of  the  judicial  inquiry. 
Not  doubting  the  perfect  straight-forwardness  of  what  takes 

♦  We  have  just  learnt,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  His  Sicilian 
Majesty,  on  being  informed  of  one  of  the  points  much  dwelt  upon  by 
Hr.  Gladstone  in  his  First  Letter,  has  directed  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons.  We  may  thence  fairly  infer  that,  had 
Us  miuista^  laid  the  case  before  His  Migesty  long  ago,  as  they  were 
hound  to  do,  an  inquiry  would  have  been  orderod  at  once,  instead 
^  being  delayed  till  a  foreigner  urged  it  on. 
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place  in  England,  no  Englishman  is  ever  inclined  to  listen  to 
doubts  thrown  on  what  takes  place  elsewhere.  There  is*  after 
all,  mach  in  a  name:  because  English  judges  are  venerable, 
ail  those  who  are  called  judges  in  other  countries  must  be 
*  venerable'  likewise; — bemuse  the  law  is  justly  administered 
in  England,  the  administration  of  the  law  must  be  just  in  other 
countries ; — because  no  Sensible  man  will  listen  to  the  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  by  a  convict  in  England,  therefore  no  one 
ought  to  listen  to  such  protestations  in  foreign  countries.  It 
has  been  in  vain  that  the  most  convincing  proofs  have  been 
produced  of  the  injustice  of  foreign  sentences,  of  the  dishone^ 
of  foreign  judges,  of  the  unfairness  of  foreign  trials.  English- 
men would  not  entertun  the  question ;  and  the  innocent  victims 
of  the  most  infamous  systems  of  administration  of  injustice  have 
died  a  lingering  death,  their  memory  insulted  if  not  forgotten; 
not  seldom  the  object  of  coarse  jests  and  unmanly  allusions, 
in  a  country  which  boasts  of  the  generosity  of  its  Conservatives^ 
and  of  the  pure  Christianity  of  aU  its  classes. 

The  recent  Neapolitan  victims  would  have  met  with  the 
same  fate,  had  not  Providence  inspired  a  gentleman  of  un- 
blemiished  character,  brilliant  talents,  hi^h  position,  uniting  to 
the  qualifications  which  eminently  fitted  hun  for  discovering 
the  truth  a  heart  that  urged  him  on  to  search  for  it,  and  a  win 
which  was  not  to  be  baffled  in  its  pursuit     We  need  not  say  of 
whom  we  speak.     Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Naples  soon  after 
having  voted  against  the  Government  on  a  "rital  question  of 
foreign  policy.     Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  that 
Administration  which  had  Lord  Aberdeen  for  Foreign  Secretaiy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  too  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  Conservative  Gt>vemment  of  Naples  deserved  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  great  and  influential  party  in  this 
country,  of  which  he  is  an  ornament  and  a  leading  member. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  one  of  those  who  attach   much 
importance  to  a  name ;  and  having  soon  had  reason  to  8uq)ect 
that  under  the  cloak  of  Conservatives  and  Conservatism  may 
be  concealed  persons  whose  wickedness  it  is  a  duty  to  expose, 
and  principles  which  every  honest  man  nrast  repudiate,  he  de- 
termined to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  to  get  at  the  truth.     The 
result  of  his  inquiries  has  been  recorded  in  his  two  Letters  to 
Lord  Aberdeen.     That  the  correctness  of  this  result  must  have 
been  reluctantly  admitted  by  a  politician  of  Mr.  Gladstone^a 
party  need  hardly  be  mentioned;  that  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  hesitated  at  believing,  until 
further  doubt  and  disbelief  became  impossible,  we  may  well 
suppose ;  if  even  he  had  not  expressly  declared,  that  he  expects 
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that  hk  statements  should  be  received  in  the  first  instance  with 
incredulitj,  and  that  he  had  himself  felt  that  incredulity,  but 
that  it  has  yielded  to  conviction  step  by  step.  (P.  41.) 

Guided  by  his  own  heart, — the  heart  is  always  in  its  right 
place  in  a  gentleman,  as  was  said  by  the  knight  who  refused  to 
commit  an  unworthy  act,  which,  it  was  ui^ed,  would  remain  a 
secret, — Mr.  Gladstone  determined  on  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  to  expose  the  infamies 
which  he  had  discovered,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  We  con- 
fess we  envy  his  party  a  man,  whose  talents  we  have  often 
admired,  but  whose  generosity  of  feeling  had  not  been  suf* 
ficiently  appreciated ;  and,  far  from  grudging  him  the  univer* 
eal  approbation  with  which  his  noble  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  humanity  has  been  greeted,  we  cannot  avoid  muttering  to 
ourselves, —  Cum  talis  sis^  utinam  noster  esses! 

Although  there  have  been  now  and  then  whispers  of  dis- 
ftpprobatioD,  such  as.  What  are  the  sufierings  of  some  Neapol* 
itans  to  Mr.  Gladstone?  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  in  pub- 
lishing what  he  saw  has  been  generally  applauded.  Would 
any  man  stand  by  without  expressing  his  horror,  were  a  child 
murdered  under  his  eyes? — and,  yet,  what  is  that  to  him? 
Had  the  case  been  one  of  illegality  only, — had  there  been  no 
other  charge  against  the  Government  of  Naples,  than  that  every 
day  and  in  every  act  of  its  existence  it  violates  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land, — that  law  which  the  King,  in  the  most  awful 
and  solemn  manner,  spontaneously  swore  to  maintain,  on  his 
word  as  a  king,  and  on  his  soul  as  a  Christian, — there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  if,  out  of 
respect  to  a  political  line  of  conduct,  which  we  freelv  admit  to 
be  very  often  the  least  objectionable  to  follow,  he  had  repressed 
bis  private  feelings  as  an  Englishman.  But  this  illegality — 
gross,  flagrant,  and  universal  as  it  is, — becomes  totally  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  other  features  of  the  case,-* 
features  which  convert  everv  man  who  feels  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  as  Christians  ought,  into  an  avenger  of  outraged 
humanity,  and  give  him  a  mission  to  expose,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wise amend,  a  gi^ntic  iniquity,  such  as  has  rarely  in  the  history 
of  man  trampled  upon  earth,  or  lifted  its  audacious  front  to 
heaven. 

There  is  a  bond  of  flesh  that  unites  man  to  man,«- 
there  is  a  community  of  nature  and  of  lot,  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  hope  and  aspiration,  of  weakness,  of  sorrow,  of 
suffering,  which  under  certain  circumstances  compels  us  with  a 
power  paramount  to  that  of  ordinary  rules  of  conduct, — framed 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  average  standard  of  behaviour  among 
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men, — to  act  in  ^  exceptional  manner,  liie  present, — we 
eonfidently  appeal  to  those  who  have  nxij  knowledge  of  the 
facts, — is  one  of  those  anomalous  cases  for  which  no  ordinaiy 
rule  can  provide,  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  he  decided  on  its 
special  merits. 

In  his  admirable  Letters  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  particukrlj 
careful — perhaps  too  much  so — to  guard  himself  from  being 
supposed  to  mix  up  the  question  of  the  illegality  of  the  Govern-* 
ment,  with  the  me^is  wluoh  that  Government  adopts  to  support 
it.     The  Neapolitan  Government  is  struggling  to.  protect  its 
ntter  illegality  by  a  tyranny  unparalleled  at  this  moment  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  and  scarcely  with  a  rival  in  the  annals  of 
older  atrocities.    To  say  'unparalleled  at  this  moment '  is  saying 
Kttle.     That  might  be  true  were  it  in  point  of  cruelty,  corrup- 
tion and  iniquity,  only  a  little  more  than  primus  inter  pares. 
But  it  is  much  more.     It  is  a  Gt>vemment  which  stands  in  a  class 
and  constitutes  a  genus  by  itself;  it  surpasses  by  a  considerable 
distance  any  other  well-ascertained  case  even  of  Italian  tyranny. 
It   purchases  perjury  by  bribery  in  all  ranks, — in  its  police 
agents,  in  its  witnesses,  in  its  instruments  of  execution,  whom 
it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  judges.     It  views  the  use  of  these 
means  as  sanctified  by  the  end,  which  end  is  rank  murder-* 
murder  carried  into  effect  by  the  application  of  the  slowest 
refinement  of  misery  in  the  persons  of  their  unhappy  victim^ 
and  veiled  imder  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.     It  perpetrates  these 
enormities  upon  such  a  scale,  that  whole  classes  are  included 
under  its  fell  swoop.     Above  all,  and  as  a  whole,  that  class  is 
most  persecuted  which  constitutes  the  real  vitality  of  a  nation 
-^the  middle  class  in  its  widest  acceptation,  but  particularly  io 
its  upper  portion  which  embraces  the  professions, — the  most 
cultivated  and  most  progressive  part  of  the  nation.     Let  tbe 
heartless  and  pedantic  politicians  of  the  selfish  school  consider 
these  facts;  not  feeling  in  themselves  the  courage  to  imitate 
Mr.  Gladstone,  they  may  well   envy  him  that   success,  from 
which  they  in  vain  try  to  detract  by  their  craven  scruples? 
Virtutem  videant  intabescantque  relictSL 

We  are  told  that  a  few  of  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone have  not  been  overpleased  that  a  man  filling  so  prominent 
a  political  position  should  have  done  what,  as  a  party  man,  he 
ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  have  avoided.  We  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  will  beneftt 
from  his  noble  efforts  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted ; 
and  were  we  of  a  different  opinion,  we  should  be  still  more 
disposed  to  admire  Mr.  Gladstone's  manly  conduct  Political 
principles,  moreover,  are  not  the  worse  for  being  seasoned  with  a 
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m€Mipqon  ai  humanity.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mt.  Gladstone  has 
z&ot  sacrificed  too  much  to  his  position  as  a  statesman  in  for* 
l^caring  from  unfolding  the  foul  case  against  the  Neapolitan 
Cjrov^mment  in  that  assembly  of  gentlemen  where  his  words 
fluoe  always  received  with  profound  attention^  and  where  generous 
sentiments  are  certain  to  find  sympathy.  Whatever  may  be 
^tJbought  of  Mr«  Gladstone's  reserve  in  this  respect^  of  this  we 
mte  satisfied^  that  nothing  could  be  more  considerate  than  hie 

Etoceedings  towards  a  party  which,  volens  nolens,  he  feels  to 
ave  something  in  common  with  his.     Before  exposing  to  the 
public  atrodties  the  unveiling  of  which  must  make  even  a  Nea- 

Slitan  Grovernment  i^ake  —  trepidant  immisso  lumine  Manes  -^ 
r.  Gladstone  addressed  his  First  Letter^  privately,  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  disclosing  imj^rtant  facts,  in  ihe  hope  that,  being 
made  known  in  the  proper  quarter  through  so  influential  a 
cfaannel  as  his  Lordship,  some  remedy  might  be  applied. 

*  But,*  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Second  Letter,  *  the  manner  ii^ 
which  it  [the  First  Letter]  had  been  received  in  the  quarter  directly 
affected  by  my  allegations,  had  entirely  convinced  me  that  it  would 
not  be  warrantable  to  trust  any  longer,  in  this  case,  to  the  mere  force 
of  expostoktion,  before,  driven  from  the  definite  hopes  which  I  had 
founded  upon  your  asaistance,  I  committed  my  First  Letter  to  the 

pi«8S.' 

Here  we  pause  m^ely  to  remark,  in  justice  to  the  King  of 
Nafdes,  that  we  hare  good  ground  for  afiSrming  that  he  never 
saw  Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Letter  before  it  was  printed,  although 
it  was  intended  that  he  should  do  sa  Whether  he  has  seen  it 
even  now,  is  more  than  we  can  say ;  and  that  he  may  not  erven 
BOW  know  all  the  iniquities  which  Mr.  Gladstone  witii  so.  much 
indecision  and  moderation  relates,  is  very  probable ;  for  since  his 
ministers,  treating  His  Majesty  as  a  cipher  and  a  mere  tool  in 
tiieir  hands,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  keep  from  him  the  whole 
truth,  as  we  know,  we  may  very  well  doubt  whether  even  a 
part  was  ever  communicated  to  His  Sicilian  Majesty.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  by  this  time 
well  known  over  all  the  civilised  world  in  which  —  republican 
France,  of  course,  its  foreign  legations  and  the  agents  of  the 
Neapolitan  Police  excepted — not  a  voice  has  been  raised  to  pal- 
liate them.  In  England,  where  the  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  circulating  by  thousands^  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  them. 

Although  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  gentlemen  now 
dying  a  lingering  death  in  the  Neapolitan  dungeons  does  not 
in  the  least  aflfect  the  value  of  Mir.  Gladstone's  disclosures, 
we  think,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  desirable,  particularly  with 
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the  view  of  giving  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  working  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government,  to  relate  the  history  of  one  or  two 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  persons  now  suffering  as  guilty  of 
them.  The  deeds  which  we  shall  have  to  record  would  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  government  bent  only  upon  destroying  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  morality^  in*  order  to  substi- 
tute for  them  falsehood^  thirst  for  blood,  the  gratification  of  all 
the  meanest  and  most  degrading  passions,  and  relying  only  on 
brute  force  for  securing  their  tnumph  — the  triumph  of  vice  in 
its  most  revolting  nakedness  —  the  oppression  of  virtue  in  its 
noblest  form ;  in  short,  adopting  the  phrase  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone quotes,  the  negation  of  G(^  reduced  to  a  system. 

Poerio,  Settembrini,  Agresti,  Faucitano,  Borneo,  Pironti, 
Nisco,  and  all  those  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  in  his 
Letters,  were  accused  of  belonging  to  a  secret  Society  called 
rUnitd  Italiana.  Now  we  have  looked  very  carefully  over  all 
the  documents  to  which  we  could  possibly  obtain  access,  but  we 
have  not  found  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  society  which 
would  justify  one  of  our  ma^strates  in  committing  a  prisoner. 
We  wiU  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  prosecutor  to  show  how 
rotten  is  the  whole  case.  The  speech  of  this  public  office 
contains  extracts  from  documents  which,  it  is  contended,  prove 
the  existence  of  the  Society ;  but  besides  that  they  are  only 
extracts,  their  authenticity  is  far  from  proved.  And  when  a 
Government,  its  courts  of  law,  and  its  police  are  capable  of 
forging  documents,  as  we  shall  show  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Naples,  we  are  at  liberty  to  more  than  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  what  purports  to  be  the  statutes  and  blank  diplomas  of  the 
Society  I'Unitfl  Italiana.  But,  what  is  more,  no  proof  has 
been  offered  by  the  public  accuser  that  the  persons  accused  ever 
saw  the  statutes  in  question,  or  that  the  Society,  to  which  they 
were  charged  to  belong,  was  the  same  with  that  to  which  the 
statutes  and  diplomas  referred. 

From  the  same  speech  of  the  public  accuser,  we  shall 
extract  some  specimens  of  judicial  logic,  judidal  fairness,  and 
judicial  evidence ;  from  them,  better  than  from  any  comment, 
the  absurdity  of  the  chaises  and  the  iniquity  of  the  judgment 
may  be  inferred.  One  of  the  accusations  was,  that  the  members 
of  rUniti  Italiana  were  conspiring  to  establish  a  republic, 
and  that  Nicola  Nisco,  one  of  the  alleged  directors  of  the 
Society,  was  very  eager  to  enlist  partisans  in  this  cause.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  the  public  accuser  states  that  sundry  captains  of 
the  National  Guard  in  the  Principato  Ulteriore 

*  Listened  to  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  Nisco,  and  that  ibt 
most  criminal  correspondence  by  letters,  of  which  Nicola  Riano  and 
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Crescenzio  PetriUo  were  the  bearers,  was  carried  on  between  the 
ooDspirators.    I  cannot  lay  before  jou,'  sajs  the  worthy  Angelillo, 

*  the  mad  words  which  were  used  in  that  correspondence,  because 
the  several  letters  having  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators, 
thej  hare  escaped  the  judicial  researches.  But  the  object  of  that 
correspondence  was  too  well  shown  bj  the  incautious  conduct  of  the 
captain  of  the  National  Guard  of  Montefredino,  and  of  some  of  his 
dependents,  wh<>^  after  having  read  one  of  those  letters,  which,  at 
Nisco's  request,  was  taken  to  them  bj  Crescenzio  Petrillo,  in  April, 
1848,  in  this  man's  presence,  overcome  hy  an  irresistible  enthusiasm, 
each  of  them  broke  out  in  the  elegant  exclamation :  **  Then,  by 
''  heaven !  we  must  proclaim  the  Republic ! "  And  this  is,  moreover, 
proved  bj  the  Captain  of  Solofra,  who,  on  receiving  a  similar  letter, 
strongly  nrged  the  bearer  of  it  to  conceal  in  future  such  letters 
about  his  person  near  the  skin,  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble.  From 
these  exhortations,  even  that  uneducated  and  half-witted  man  argued 
that  the  object  of  that  correspondence  was  to  collect  forces  and  to 
proclaim  the  Republic  In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose Nisco  held  a  correspondence  with  the  districts  of  Montesarchio 
and  of  Cervinara,  and  also  with  the  city  of  Benevento ;  and  his  cor- 
respondents there  were  Joseph  de  Ferrariis,  Frederic  Yerna,  Salvator 
Sebariani,  persons  of  the  same  party,  and  well  known  for  destructive 
intentions.*  And  we  may  well  believe  that  these  persons  were  not 
idle,  for  Sebariani,  more  daring  than  the  others,  attempted  a  revolt 
at  Benevento ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  was  sent  to  prison.'  (^AngeUUo, 
pp.  17,  18.) 

And  the  Court,  worthy  of  such  an  Attorney-General,  quotes 
in  its  judgment  against  Nisco  such  proofs  as  these,  almost  word 
for  word ;  only  adding  that  at  the  trial  the  faithful  messenger 
Petrillo  ^explained'  that  the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the 
Captain  of  Montefredino  and  his  friends  about  the  proclamation 
of  the  Kepublic,  were  uttered  in  this  manner :  *  Nisco  wishes  to 

*  be  elected  deputy,  and  we  will  have  the  Republic,' —  an  *  ex- 

*  planation'  utterly  unintelligible,  and  making  darker  what  was 
before  incredible.  Comments  are  superfluous ;  only  we  beg  to 
observe,  that  at  pages  25.  and  55.  of  these  same  precious  *  Con- 
'  elusions,'  the  guilt  of  Nisco  is  argued  from  his  having  been  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  Deputy  to  Parliament  for  his  own 
iiative  province. 

Another  specimen  of  evidence  worth  notice,  is  that  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Marghcrita,  who,  being  himself  accused, 
endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  escape  a  severe  punishment 
by  calumniating,  clumsily  in  most  cases,  his.  co-accused.     The 

*  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  Benevento  belongs  not  to  the  king- 
^m  of  Naples,  but  to  the  Papal  States. 
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reason  why  lie  has  been  so  severely  punished,  notwithstandmg 
his  calumnies/  is,  that  when  re-exmnined  (submitted  to  what 
is  called  the  Costituto^  on  which  occasion  the  person  under  exa- 
mination has  a  right  to  say  what  he  thinks  proper  in  his  de- 
fence), he  completely  retracted  what  he  had  said  at  first,  and 
stated  that  he  had  said  it  in  consequence  '  of  the  threats,  the 
'  preparations  for  torture,  the  allurements,  and   the  promises 

*  made  to  him  by  the  judge  by  whom  he  had  been  at  first  exar 

*  mined '  (the  Istruttore,  or  Juffe  Instructeur,  as  the  French  cafl 
such  a  being).  (Settembriniy  p.  32.)  On  being  asked  what  was 
the  object  of  the  Society,  Margherita  naively  answers :  *  I  df> 

*  not  know ;  but  from  what  Sessa  and  Giordano  said,  the  end 

*  of  it  was  to  support  the  constitution  which  the  Government 
f  wanted  to  suppress !  1'  Margherita  at  first,  that  is,  previous  to 
his  CostitutOy  had  stated,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the 
secret  Society  TUniti  Italiana,  Uhatin  September,  1848,  he  had 

*  confidentially  learnt  from  Giordano  and  Sessa  that  there  ex- 
'  isted  a  central  committee,  of  which  Agresti  was  chairmaiiy 

*  and  Poerio^  Carafa,  Pironti,  Persico,  and  Settembrini,  with 

*  others  unknown  to  him,  were  members ;  and  that  Settembrini 

*  was  secretary,  and  Persico  was  treasurer.'  {Conclustonif  p.  80.^ 
Unluckily  for  the  police,  in  the  statutes  of  that  Society,  as  laid 
before  the  Court  by  the  prosecution,  there  were  no  such  dig- 
nitaries as  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  Thereupon  An- 
gelilloj  nothing  daunted,  remarks :  -— 

*  True,  that  in  the  Statutes  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Central  Com- 
mUteey  there  is,  however,  that  of  a  Council  placed  over  the  inferior 
circles ;  and  this,  as  the  concentric  point  towards  which  conveiged 
all  the  acts  of  the  provincial  circles,  was  well  designated,  from  its 
functions,  by  the  name  of  Central  Committee.  Although  there  is  no 
mention  of  treasurery  mention  is  made  of  guastor,  which  is  an  eqni* 
valent  office ;  and  if  there  is  no  office  of  secretary,  there  is,  neverthe^ 
less,  that  of  master.  In  that  change  of  names  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  a  display  of  noisy  arguments,  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  any  thing 
else  but  the  material  necessity  of  the  Society  of  adapting  its  phrase- 
ology to  common  understandings,  to  which  those  names  more  expres- 
sive, indeed,  but  more  classical  and  more  difficult,  might  have  ap* 
peared  too  unusual  and  abstruse.'  {AfigelillOy  p.  84.) 

So  that,  according  to  the  learned  Angelillo,  the  words  coh" 
siffHo  and  maestro  are  unusual  and  abstruse  w6rds  for  the 
generality  of  Italians ! 

There  is  a  story  put  into  the  mouth  of  poor  Margherita  to 
the  following  effect :  — 

*That  in  June  or  July  of  the  same  year  {i,e.  1849X  and  after 
Pironti's  imprisonment,  he  (Margherita)  learnt  from  the  aforesaid 
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Giordaiio  and  Sessa  that  a  Oommittee  of  Mmrdai'era^  had  beendBSti- 
tnted,  in  order  to  take  the  life  of  the  most  excellent  Minister  the 
Chevalier  Longobardi,  of  the  excellent  Prelect  of  Police,  the  Com- 
mander  Peccheneda,  and  of  the  honourable  Magistrate  who  presides 
over  this  illustrious  body  (t,c.  the  Court) ;  which  project  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  opinions  of  Agresti,  Settembrini,  and  Pironti,  in  the 
prisons  of  Sta  MsaitL  Apparente,  by  means  of  letters  taken  to  them  by 
Lorenzo  Vellucci  and  Francesco  Antonetti  t>  it  received  their  appro- 
bation ;  and  Giordano  and  Sessa,  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  asked 
Ifett-gherita  to  find  a  safe  person,  for  which  purpose  they  furnished 
kim  with  some  fire-arms.*  {AngeUUo,  p.  82.) 

Our  readers^  however  slightly  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Reiffn 
of  Terror  during  the  French  Revolution,  will  not  forget  that 
one  of  the  most  clumsy  pretexts  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals, 
and  of  the  Comniittee  of  Public  Safety,  for  shedding  blood,  was 
that  known  under  the  name  of  the  *  Conspiration  des  Prisons/ 
For  the  very  same  sanguinary  purpose  is  the  identical  absurd 
pretext  alleged  by  the  pious,  nuld,  and  merciful  police  of  the 
most  pious,  most  mild,  and  most  merciful  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment; a  coincidence  which  we  think  worthy  of  note.  This 
time,  however,  the  Neapolitan  police  overreached  itself.  Pironti 
was  arrested  on  the  3pd  of  August,  1849,  and  Margherita,  as 
well  as  Giordano,  had  been  arrested  before  him ;  therefore  the 
latter  could  not  have  heard  what  they  said  they  had,  nor  could 
Kronti  have  received  in  prison  letters  which,  as  the  story  ran, 
must  have  been  sent  before  he  was  there. 

*  Oh  !*  says  the  sturdy  Angelillo,  *  these  are  mere  trifles  :  the  Com- 
mittee of  Murderers  was  not  a  recent  invention  of  the  conspirators ; 
it  was  as  old  as  January,  1849;  for  the  murder  of  several  ministers, 
of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Merenda,  and  of  Captain  Palmieri,  was 
then  determined  upon.  The  newly  intended  assassinations  were, 
therefore,  only  a  second  proposition  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  may  well 
have  happened  in  June  or  July,  1849,  as  Margherita  states.  If, 
however,  the  arrest  of  Pironti,  having  happened  in  August,  could  in 
any  manner  disturb  the  mind  of  the  judges  about  the  chronology  of 
the  events,  the  Court  will  not  certainly  forget  that  Margherita  re- 
peated only  what  he  heard  from  Giordano  ;  that  he  had  no  reports 
with  Pironti,  except  through  Sessa  and  Giordano ;  that  Margherita 
might  well,  either  through  forgetfulness  or  confusion  of  ideas,  think, 
when  making  his  disclosures,  that  Pironti  was  at  the  time  already 
arrested,  when  he  was  not  so  in  fact'  (Angelillo^  pp.  86,  86.) 

*  The  word  is  pugnalatori;  that  is,  literally,  daggerers. 

t  Vellucci  and  Antonetti,  who  said  as  much  as  they  dared  to 
ploise  the  Government,  declared,  nevertheless,  that  they  had  never 
taken  letters,  or  had  ever  even  been  in  Sta  Maria  Apparente-  {SeUetH' 
brmi,  p.  32.) 
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Such  logic  soars  to  so  Ugh  a  degree  of  impudence  that  it  is 
impossible  for  plain  honest  folks  to  follow  it.  It  would  be 
shocking  to  hear  such  arguments  used  any  where ;  but  to  learn 
that  they  have  been  used  by  an  officer  of  justice^  and  not  only 
listened  to  but  acted  upon^  by  a  court  of  law,  is  an  enormity 
which  makes  one  shudder. 

Having  shown  from  the  words  and  acts  of  the  prosecutor  upon 
what  principles  these  criminal  prosecutions  were  carried  on,  we 
shall  now  select  a  few  circumstances  only  from  one  of  the  cases, 
and  show  how  overwhelming  was  the  defence,  although  ham- 
pered to  a  degree  unequalled  out  of  Italy  in  modem  times.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  shown  this  in  the  case  of  Poerio ;  we  shall  show 
the  same  in  the  case  of  Settembrini,  quoting  his  words.  The 
fate  of  this  victim  calls  forth  the  warmest  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy, whilst  his  splen(^d  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  powers  of 
reasoning,  his  manliness,  his  noble  character,  command  our  ad- 
miration. Settembrini  is  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  times  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  /^frsecutions  of  which  he  has  been  the 
object,  and  the  cruel  treatment  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  him 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  are,  if  not  unparalleled,  certainly 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  tyranny. 

Luigi  Settembrini  is  a  literary  man  of  distinction,  who,  in. 
1839  —  when  not  yet  twenty-seven  years  of  age  —  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  belonging  to  the  Giovine  Italia.  After  twenty- 
six  months'  imprisonment  he  was  tried  and  declared  not  guilty. 
He  was  nevertheless  kept  in  prison  for  sixteen  months  more, 
and  liberated  after  three  years  and  a  half  imprisonment^     In 


♦  "We  should  have  thought  that  what  Settembrini  suffered  was 
stifficieni  punishment  for  his  innocence^  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
suffer  again  on  that  score.  But  we  were  mistaken.  Angelillo 
(p.  117.)  assumes  positively  that  Settembrini  was  guilty  in  1838,  and 
therefore  argues  that  he  must  have  been  guilty  in  1848.  Against 
Pironti  Angelillo  alleged  that '  the  secret  inquiries  of  the  police*  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  anarchical  and  destructive  principles ;  against 
Poerio,  that  he  had  before  been  arrested  (never  indicted,  stiU  less 
tried)  for  high  treason ;  against  Agresti,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
masonic  catechism;  against  Yellucci,  that  he  was  watched  by  the 
Commissary  of  Police  of  his  district,  who  suspected  him  of  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  demagogues ;  against  Braico,  that  there  were  secret 
reports  in  the  Ministry  for  the  Home  Department,  &c.  &c  More- 
over, Nisco  had  actually  in  his  possession  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Sicilian  Constitution  -,  Molinaro,  a  tricoloured  handkerchief,  supposed 

an  emblem  of  a  secret  society ;  fisposito,  a  tricoloured  scarf 

This  is  overwhelming  evidence,  not  of  guilt  certainly,  but  of  perver- 
sion of  logic 
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March,  1848,  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  department  Poerio  was 
then  secretary.  He  resigned  in  May  of  the  same  year,  finding 
the  occupation  unsuited  to  a  man  of  his  habits.  During  the 
Cakbrian  insurrection  he  was  requested  by  Poerio  and  other 
fnends  of  the  moderate  party  to  write  an  address  to  the  electors. 
He  did  so ;  that  address  was  burnt  at  Lecce  by  the  popular 
party  as  a  servile  composition*  He  was  then  offered  a  pension, 
which  he  felt  he  did  not  deserve,  not  having  served  for  more 
than  six  weeks,  and  he  refused  it,  adding,  however,  that  he 
would  be  too  happy  to  be  employed  and  rewarded ;  he  was  then 
offered  a  place  m  the  Treasury,  which  he  declined,  being  con- 
scious of  nis  utter  incompetency  for  the  office.  Without  his 
knowledge,  on  the  24th  of  November,  he  was  elected  deputy ; 
but  his  resignation  of  the  place  of  Under  Secretary  not  having 
yet  been  accepted,  he  himself  pointed  out  the  law  which  rendered 
the  election  void ;  the  House  held  the  objection  fatal,  and  his 
seat  was  declared  vacant  And  yet  this  man  is  accused  —  as  if 
it  were  a  crime,  if  true  — of  having  canvassed  to  be  elected  I 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  1849,  he  chanced  to  meet  in  the 
streets  his  friend  Poerio,  who  informed  him  that  one  Jervolino 
went  often  to  see  him  (Poerio)  to  ask  assistance;  that  he 
(Poerio)  had  had  in  his  hands  a  report  of  Jervolino  to  the 
police,  of  which  he  was  a  salaried  spy,  in  which  he  spoke  of  them 
both ;  and  that  with  respect  to  Settembrini,  Jervolino  asserted 
that  he  had  been  assured  by  him  that  a  revolution  was  at  hand* 
Settembrini  told  Poerio  that  he  did  not  even  know  this  Jervo- 
Uno;  but  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1849,  he  was  arrested,  not  on 
any  charge,  or  by  lawful  authority,  but  by  order  of  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  'as  a  measure  of  prevention,  and  by  direction  of  the 
'  Minister  of  the  Interior.' 

Before  going  farther,  we  shall  give  an  extract  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  First  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  from  which  our 
readers  will  form  an  opinion  of  this  miscreant  Jervolino,  of  the 
Oovemment,  whose  spy  he  is,  and  of  the  tribunals  which  re- 
ceived his  evidence. 

*  JervoliDO  stated  that,  having  failed  to  obtain  an  office  through 
Poerio,  he  asked  him  to  enrol  him  in  the  sect  of  the  Unitit  Italiana. 
That  Poerio  put  him  in  charge  of  a  person  named  Attanasio,  who  was 
to  take  him  to  another  of  the  prisoners,  named  Nisco,  that  he  might 
be  admitted.  That  Nisco  sent  him  to  a  third  person  named  Ambrosio, 
who  initiated  him.  He  could  not  recollect  any  of  the  forms,  nor  the 
oath  of  the  sect !  Of  the  certificate  or  diploma,  or  of  the  meetings, 
which  the  rules  of  the  sect  when  published  (as  the  Grovemment  pro- 
fessed to  haye  found  them)  proved  to  be  indispensable  for  all  its 
members,  he  knew  nothing  whatever. 
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< "  How  did  he  know,**  said  Poerio,  '<  that  I  was  of  the  sect  when 
**  he  asked  me  to  admit  him  ?  "  No  answer. —  "  Why  could  not  Nisccv 
^  who  is  represented  in  the  accusation  as  a  leader,  admit  him?"  No 
answer. — '*  If  I,  being  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  at  the  time,  was  also 
**  a  member  of  the  sect,  could  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  him 
*^  thus  referred  to  one  person,  and  another,  and  a  third,  for  admis* 
"sion?"  No  answer.  —  "Why  has  not  Ambrosio,  who  admitted 
"  him,  been  molested  by  the  Government?"  No  answer.  —  "  Could 
"  I  be  a  sectarian  when,  as  a  Minister,  I  was  decried  and  reviled  by 
**  the  exalted  party  in  idl  their  journals  for  holding  fast  by  the  Con- 
^  stitutional  Monarchy?"  No  answer.-*- Nay,  sach  was  the  impo. 
dent  stupidity  of  the  informer,  that,  in  detailing  the  confidences 
which  Poerio,  as  he  said,  had  made  to  him,  he  fixed  the  last  of  them 
in  May  29,  1849 ;  upon  which  Poerio  showed  that  on  May  22y  or 
seven  days  before,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  written  report  and  accu- 
sation, made  by  Jervolino,  as  the  appointed  spy  upon  him,  to  the 
police  :  and  yet,  with  this  in  his  hand,  he  still  continued  to  make  him 
a  political  confidant!' 

^  Such  was  a  specimen  of  the  tissue  of  Jervolino's  evidence ;  such 
its  contradictions  and  absurdities.  Jervolino-  had,  shortly  before^ 
been  a  beggar ;  he  now  appeared  well  dressed  and  in  good  eondition. 
I  have  stated  that  the  multitudes  of  witnesses  called  by  the  aocnsed  in 
exculpation  were  in  no  case  but  cme  aUowed  to  be  called.  That  <me^ 
as  I  have  learned  it,  was  this :  —  Poerio  alleged,  that  a  certain  arch- 
priest  declared  Jervolino  had  told  him  he  received  a  pension  of  twelve 
ducats  a  month  from  the  Grovernment  for  the  accusations  he  was 
making  against  Poerio :  and  the  archpriest,  on  the  prisoner's  demand, 
was  examined.  The  archpriest  confirmed  the  statement,  and  men- 
tioned two  more  of  his  relatives  who  could  do  the  same.  In  anodier 
case  I  have  heard  that  six  persons  to  whom  a  prisoner  appealed  ts 
witnesses  in  exeulpation,  were  thereupon  themselves  arrested.  No- 
thing more  likely. 

*  I  myself  hea^  Jervolino's  evidence  discussed,  for  many  hoars,  in 
court ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  tenth  [»rt  of  what  I  baud 
should  not  only  have  ended  the  case,  but  have  secured  his  condign 
punishment  for  perjury. 

*  I  must,  however,  return  to  the  point,  and  say,  even  had  his  evi- 
dence been  self-consistent  and  free  from  the  grosser  presomptioBS  of 
untruth,  the  very  fact  of  his  character,  as  compared  with  FoOTo'a^ 
was  enough  to  have  secured  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  with  any  man 
who  had  justice  for  his  object.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  one  man  in 
Naples,  of  average  intelligence,  who  believes  one  w<n^  of  the  aocasa- 
tion  of  Jervolina' 

Settembrini^  in  his  '  Difesa,*  represents  to  his  jndges  the  bets 
respecting  Jervolino  and  some  of  his  co-epies  as  follows :  — 

«  Among  the  paid  spies,'  says  Settembrini,  ^  who  are  witnesses  at 
all  trials,  and  who,  although  imprisoned  for  swindling  for  thieving, 
lor  manifest  calumnies,  are  always  caressed  and  emi^ayed,  that 
wicked  Jervolino  was  selected  and  bought  to  acrase  me.    He  is  in 
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the  pay  of  the  police,  as  is  shown  hy  a  report  of  his  to  Cioffi  (an 
officer  of  police),  which  Poerio  will  produce ;  he  was  a  hound  of 
Cioffi ;  he  is  a  Tile  wretch,  who  gets  twelve  ducats  per  month  as  blood 
money.  In  1844,  he  accused  his  own  father  of  speaking  ill  of  the 
Government  with  Bracale,  to  whom  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Mar- 
chese,  showed  the  original  information  laid  by  the  son  against  his 
father  and  him.  Bracale  told  me  this  horrible  fact'  (Settembrini. 
p.  13.) 

Angelillo  was  not  a  man  to  fail  a  Jervolino^  and  here  are 
the  terms  in  which  he  came  to  the  rescue : 

*  Poerio^'  says  the  learned  prosecutor,  'charged  Nicola  Nisco  to 
g«t  Jervolino  enrolled  in  the  Society ;  and  to  Nisco  was  Jervolino 
sent  by  Poerio,  through  Nicola  Attanasio.  Nisco  'took  Jervolino  to 
d'Ambrosio's  house ;  and  there  the  new  associate  took  the  prescribed 
oaths  of  secrecy  and  obedience,  and  received  the  sign  and  passea 
peculiar  to  the  Society.  I  cannot  refrain  from  here  again  observing, 
that  this  part  of  Jervolino's  evidence  is  supported  by  the  often  quoted 
statutes  of  the  Society,  by  which  such  ceremonials  are  required.  It 
is  likewise  supported,  and  strengthened,  by  the  answers  of  Poerio  and 
Nisco,  the  former  avowing  his  friendship  with  Nisco  and  with  Atta- 
nasio, and  Nisco  acknowledging  his  acquaintance  with  Poerio  and 
with  d*Ambro8io.  Now,  inasmuch  as  these  names  and  these  men 
must  have  been  unknown  to  Jervolino ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  positively 
mentioned  them,  going  even  so  far  as  to  state  the  precise  quarter 
where  d'Ambrosio  lived,  and  the  very  number  of  his  house,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  become 
possessed  of  must  have  come  to  him  through  Poerio  and  Nisco^  with 
whom  those  persons  were  on  intimate  terms,  according  to  their  own 
confessions.'     {Angelillo^  p.  34.) 

Poerio  and  Nisco  knew  each  other :  Poerio  knew  Attanasio 
and  Nisco  knew  d^Ambroeio :  These  names  and  these  persopa 
must  have  been  unknown  to  Jervolino,  Cwhy  so?)  and  yet  he 
knew  d'Ambrosio's  address;  is  it  not  tnerefore  dear  that  he 
learned  what  he  knew  from  Poerio  and  Nisco?  Such  is  the 
reasoning  of  Neapolitan  crown-lawyers  and  judges. 

Knowing  his  own  character  and  the  weight  of  his  own  evi- 
dence, Jervolino  supposed  that  he  would  not  be  believed  un- 
fltipported ;  he  therefore  applied  to  two  honest  persons,  Pasquale 
Marignola  and  Tomaso  Mazzola,  and  hinted  that  they  might  as 
well  give  him  a  help,  and  chime  in  with  lum  in  charging  Poerio^ 
Nisco,  and  SettembrinL  The  two  men  refiised  the  job ;  and, 
^hat  is  more,  swore  at  the  trial,  that  these  overtures  were 
teally  delicatdy  made  to  them  by  Jervolina  But  the  judges 
whose  principles  were  more  in  unison  with  those  of  Jervolino 
tbim  with  those  of  two  honest  persons,  relied  on  Jervolino's 
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Maria  Apparente  to  those  of  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  *  where,'  he 
Bays, 

*  I  was  shut  up  in  solitary  confinement,  and  where  the  little  hair  I 
had  on  my  cheeks  was  shaved  off  with  insult  I  learnt  since  that 
my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Agresti,  was  soon  after  transferred 
to  the  same  castle.  I  saw  him  at  a  later  period  shut  up  in  a  horrible 
dungeon,  hewn  in  the  rock,  dark  and  most  loathsome,  as  there  was  in 
it  a  well  into  which  was  emptied  all  the  dirt  of  the  other  prisoners.* 
(Settembriniy  p.  20.) 

On  the  11th  of  November^  Settembrini  was  examined  by  a 
certain  Commissary  Silvestri,  upon  the  very  points  on  which  he 
had  been  examined  before  by  another  police  agent.  Settembrini 
referred  to  his  former  answers,  and  then  asked  why  the  same 
questions  were  again  put  to  him  ? 

^  The  Commissary  replied  that  he  was  collecting  proofs  to  proceed 
against  persons  accused  of  having,  on  the  1 6th  of  September,  by 
causing  a  bottle  full  of  inflammable  matter  to  burst,  endeavoured  to 
interfere  with  the  blessing  that  the  Pope  was  giving  from  the  royal 
balcony  to  the  people — *'  But  what  can  I  have  to  do  with  it,  who  am  in 
**  prison  since  June  ?"  That  act  was  the  doing  of  the  Society,  of  which 
you  are  accused  of  being  one  of  the  heads.  You  are  also  accused  of 
having  held  meetings  in  your  house  when  the  murder  of  four  of  the 
ministers  was  proposed ;  and  of  having  approved  in  prison  together 
with  Agresti  and  Pironti  the  plan  of  murdering  the  minister  Longo- 
bardi,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  Peccheneda,  and  Navarra,  the  President 
of  the  Criminal  Court.  I  do  not  recollect,'  continues  Settembrini, 
*  what  I  said  when  I  heard  such  foul  and  cowardly  calumnies,  and 
with  what  eagerness  I  asked  to  be  confronted  with  the  vile  informer 
who  had  so  malignantly  attacked  my  honour  ...  I  went  on,  and 
went  on ;  the  Commissary  answered  me  with  an  eloquent  shrugging 
of  his  shoulders,  and  sent  me  back  to  my  prison.  The  complete  in- 
formation was  sent  next  day  to  the  Criminal  Court,  so  that  I  was 
examined  merely  as  a  formality,  and  out  of  mere  cruelty  I  was  kept 
for  forty-two  days  in  the  secret  prisons  f  of  the  Castle.  On  the  12th 
of  December  I  was  taken  to  the  dark  and  loathsome  prisons  of  the 
Vicaria,  where  I  learnt  that  twenty-seven  prisoners  had  been  brought 
from  the  Castle.  We  were  all  of  us  thrown,  together  with  other 
political  victims,  among  thieves,  forgerers,  and  murderers.  I  wish 
the  magistrates  had  been  present  when  we  first  met  in  that  gloomy 
abode,  and  peered  at  each  other ;  they  would  have  perceived  how  few 
of  us  knew  one  another  even  by  sight.'    . 

And  here  he  states  that  he  found  only  Poerio,  Pironti, 
Agresti,  Persico  and  Carafa  of  his  acquaintances  there ;    but 

*  Le  Segrete,  the  worse  prisons  in  a  gaol :  solitary  confinement  is 
one  of  the  smallest  torments  to  which  a  prisoner  shut  up  in  them  is 
subject. 
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that  he  was  not  aware  even  of  the  ezisteiice  of  the  others :  and 
be  has  been  condemned  to  death  for  having  conspired  with 
them !    He  then  continues :  — 

.   '  In  the  prisons  of  the  Vicaria  I  have  learned  wonderfully  terrible 
facts,  which  I  shall  relate  in  order  that  history  may  record  them,  and 
the  world  may  know  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  as.    Lorenzo 
YeUacei,  accused  of  having  stuck  up  a  revolutionary  placard  at  the 
comer  of  a  street  on  the  night  previous  to  the  16th  of  September,  and 
Stlvatore  Faucitano,  accused  as  the  author  of  an  explosion  which 
took  place  before  the  palace,  when  arrested  and  pinioned  had  to 
suffer  uaheard  of  torments.     Dragged  along  as  a  sight  through  the 
streets,  they  were  beaten,  wounded,  spat  upon,  insulted  by  a  few 
wretches  who  followed  the  well  known  inn-keeper,  nicknamed  MonsiL 
Arena^f  who  entered  the  Castle,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers, 
palled  out  the  hair  singly  from  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners, 
tad  carried  away  trinmphanUy  a  lock  of  hair  shaved  off  the  head  of 
Vellacci.      Faudtano,  tired  and  almost  fainting  from  ill-treatment,, 
terrified  by  threats  of  farther  ill-usage  and  of  death,  being  before  the 
Commissary  and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  r 
he  got  a  large  glass  of  wine,  and  then  he  was  forthwith  submitted  to 
eiamination,  as  he  ^\\\  say  and  prove.     The  Prefect  of  Police,  who- 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preliminary  judicial  inquiry,  and  who  in 
this  case  appeared  as  the  injured  par^,  assisted  at  the  examination, 
aad  examined  himself  the  prisoners  Faucitano,  Margherita,  and  Ca- 
rafa.    Luciano  Margherita,  arrested  at  Siracusa,  then  taken  pinioned 
and  on  foot  to  Messina,  thence  to  the  Castle  dell'  Ovo,  where  he  was 
kept  three  days  fasting,  was  attacked  in  another  manner.    He  was 
told  to  sign  a  declaration  which  would  prove  entirely  harmless,  but 
would  give  confidence  to  the  Government.     He  was  promised  a 
place,  and  the  protection  of  tlie  Italian  princes  ;  should  he  refuse,  a 
cannon  ball  would  be  tied  to  his  neck  and  he  would  thus  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.     The  declaration  was  written ;  the  Prefect  of  Police 
altered  it  four  several  times,  and  after  it  had  been  copied,  Margherita 
signed  it,  thinking  to  injure  nobody,  and  to  have  place  and  pro- 
tection.    In  the  same  manner  was  attacked  Caraia,  who  being  bom 
and  brought  up  in  luxury,  frightened  by  threats  and  by  the  prospect 
of  solitary  confinement,  said  and  wrote  all  that  they  required  of  him. 
Every  one  of  the  prisoners  has  related  what  he  has  had  to  undergo  in 
the  Castle.    Nicola  Muro  was  kept  pinioned  for  five  days,  only  one  of 
his  hands  being  loosened  when  he  was  to  feed,  dry  bread  and  water 
merely  being  allowed  him.      The  wife  of  Giovan  Battista  Sersale 
was  kept  for  five  days  in  solitary  confinement.!    Gaetano  Errichiello, 
having  to  be  shaved  and  the  hair  of  his  head  cut,  was  made  to  sit  on 

•  This  fellow  is  now  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  most  blood-thirsty 
villains  that  ever  lived,  allowed  by  the  police  to  torment  and  insult 
honest  people  with  perfect  impunity. 

t  In  Segreta.  She  had  committed  no  crime,  and  was  not  accused 
of  any  thing. 
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a  chair  in  the  midst  of  a  square  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers  wbo 
told  him  they  had  orders  to  shoot  him  ...  I  have  also  learned  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  were  often  called  before  the  Inquisitor  *,  who 
said  to  them, — *'  to  avoid  confusion  let  us  make  some  additions  to  the 
**  former  examination,  and  unite  the  whole  into  one."  The  accused, 
unaware  of  the  consequences,  consented :  the  first  examination  was 
torn  up,  and  another  substituted  under  the  same  date ;  thus  manj 
statements  appear  as  made  at  an  early  period  although  made  later, 
and  thus  very  long,  well  digested,  studied,  correct,  and  even  elegant 
declarations  appear  in  the  proceedings.'     (Settembrini^  pp.  21,  22.) 

He  does  not  stop  here ;  but  we  must  It  costs  us  much  to 
have  to  translate  such  passages  and  to  repeat  such  details,  but 
the  truth  ought  to  be  known,  and  those  held  up  to  scorn  who 
claim  it  as  a  privil^e  of  Conservatives  such  as  they  are,  to 
behave  like  barbarians.  Settembrini  at  the  end  of  his  ^  Difesa,* 
has  the  following  words,  which  we  beg  of  our  readers  to  peruse 
attentively,  and  judge  what  chance  there  is  for  innocence  when 
the  accused  cannot  even  see  all  that  is  alleged  against  lum :  — 

*  If,'  says  Settembrini,  *  I  had  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  all  pro- 
ceedings, and  if  I  had  had  time  and  means  of  reading  them,  perhaps 
even  in  this  dark  and  loathsome  den,  where  I  am  buried  without 
seeing  a  ray  of  sun,  where  I  feel  my  mind  half  gone,  and  my  body 
worn  out  by  sufferings, —  perhaps  I  might  have  argued  the  whole  w 
the  points,  and  made  observations  on  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.' 

He  wrote  this  in  April,  1850:  he  was  condemned  to  death 
in  February,  1851. 

We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  completed  the  statement  of 
facts  which  make  the  blood  boil ;  and  restraining  our  indigna- 
tion, we  must  continue  our  narrative. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  persons 
are  imprisoned  without  legal  authority,  proceeded  against  with- 
out respect  for  fairness  or  rather  for  trutli  in  any  shape  or  form, 
and  brutally  treated.  But  the  time  of  their  defence  wUl  come, 
our  readers  will  suppose.  In  the  first  place,  the  cause  of  their 
arrest,  the  crime  imputed  to  them,  and  the  names  of  the  accusers 
are  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  or  even  altogether, 
concealed  from  the  prisoners.  What  Settembrini  says  of  him- 
self, is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Nisco  begins  his  '  Costituto^ 
in  the  following  manner  : 

*  Le.  the  magistrate  who  was  charged  with  the  proceedings 
which  are  by  law  required  before  triaL  He  interrogates  the  persons 
accused,  as  well  as  the  witnesses,  and  has  an  unlimited  power  of  doing 
harm.  Of  course  the  man  picked  out  for  such  a  duty  is  a  paiticokrij 
tmprincipled  scoundrel. 
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'It  is  very  surprisiog  that  after  fifteen  months  passed  in  the 
various  prisons  whereto  I  have  been  dragged,  I' find  myself  now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  magistrates,  and  accused  of  having 
belonged  to  a  fancied  secret  society,  respecting  which  hitherto  no  one 
has  ever  asked  me  a  single  question.' 

Poerio  says, — 

*  I  asked  to  be  confronted  with  my  cowardly  and  low  calumniators, 
and  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  proofs  of  the  accusation ;  but  my 
l^al  request  was  never  granted,  against  the  clear  letter  of  the  law.' 

In  October,  the  same  Gentleman  was  removed  from  the 
prison  of  San  Francesco  to  the  Castle  dell'  Ovo,  where  he  was 
placed  in  solitary  confinement.  Five  days  after,  he  was  told  by 
the  Inquisitor  that  he  was  accused  of  a  plot  to  upset  the  Con- 
stitutional Government !  1 !  and  of  complicity  in  the  crime  of 
having  revolutionary  proclamations  stuck  up  in  public  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  September. 

'  I  repelled,  says  Poerio,  '  with  all  my  might  so  foolish  and  so  foul 
an  accusation.  I  asked  to  see  the  pretended  proofs  of  my  guilt,  ready 
to  clear  myself  at  once,  and  the  Inquisitor  was  silent  I  I  asked 
to  be  confronted  with  my  vile  accuser,  being  confident  that  I  should 
be  able  to  put  him  to  shame  in  a  moment  as  a  mean  and  cowardly 
calumniator,  and  the  Inquisitor  continued  silent.  After  seventy  days 
of  solitary  confinement,  during  two  months  of  which  I  was  not  allowed 
to  see  even  my  excellent  mother,  I  have  been  kept  in  the  Castle  four 
long  months ;  I  have  been  at  last  dragged  to  the  prison  of  the  Vicaria, 
in  which  those  accused  of  political  crimes  are  mixed  with  those 
accused  of  any  crime ;  for  nearly  two  months  my  life  is  wasting  away 
in  one  of  those  rather  dens  than  prisons,  where  ten  or  twelve  human 
beings  are  heaped  together  and  stowed  away  like  pigs,  and  I  have  not 
been  yet  able  to  learn  what  it  is  that  is  falsely  allegqd  against  me, 
and  what  is  the  name  of  my  dastardly  calumniator.'  (^Atti^  p.  78.) 

But  even  when  the  ofifence  laid  to  a  man's  charge  is 
shown  to  be  an  impossibility,  when  the  pretended  proofs  fall 
to  the  groimd  of  themselves,  the  accused  are  not  only  not  in 
better  condition,  but  may  be  in  a  worse.  Poerio  was  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  afiair  of  the  proclamations  posted  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets  when  he  was  in  prison.  To  connect  him 
with  those  who  acted  out  of  prison,  the  Director  of  police, 
Peccheneda,  wanted  to  induce  one  of  the  accomplices,  Carafa, 
who  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  to  say,  that  he  had 
spoken  of  it  to  Poerio  before  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September, 
when  the  proclamations  were  passed:  the  worthy  Peccheneda 
promised  Carafa  that  he  would  oe  immediately  out  of  trouble  if 
he  lent  himself  to  his  views.  But  this  was  asking  from  Carafa  to 
prove,  what  was  impossible,  because  it  appeared  from  the  prison 
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registers,  that  he  had  never  been  to  see  Poerio  after  the  day, 
when,  hj  surprise^  he  himself  was  shown  the  proclamations. 
The  vile  scheme  fell  of  itself;  but  is  it  not  manifest  that  Peo- 
cheneda  must  have  hated,  and  persecuted  the  more,  the  man 
whom  he  had  failed  in  making  a  victim  in  the  manner  which  he 
proposed  ?  As  to  yielding  to  conviction,  it  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  thought  of  as  regarded  Peccheneda.     ^  All  my  unanswerable 

*  arguments,'  says  Poerio,  *did  not  shake  the  Prefect's  immov- 
'  able  persuasion  of  my  knowledge  o£  that  vile  affair,  and  he^ 

*  spitefully  dismissed  Carafa,  saying,  "  Sir !  You  will  ruin  your- 
*"self!    Well  I  I  leave  you  to  your  fate.'*' 

The  scheme  of  the  pretended  better  of  Dragonetti  addressed 
to  Poerio,  which  is  only  partly  related  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  will 
ehow  how  useless  it  is  to  hope  for  justice  or  to  trust  to  the  best 
defence  where  such  infamies  as  that  can  be  committed.  We 
ahall  translate  Poerio's  own  version  of  this  affair : — 

*  A  letter  was  forged  purporting  to  be  written  and  signed  by  the 
Marquis  Dragonetti  of  Aquila.  This  letter  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
peer in  Aquila,  with  a  request  that  he  would  post  it  and  direct  it  to 
me  at  Naples.  But  the  schemer  of  this  atrocious  villany  wanted,  in 
carrying  it  into  execution,  to  pay  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  it  is  written  that  no  letter  should  be  opened.  For 
this  purpose  the  letter  to  me  was  enclosed  in  a  second  one,  forged  in 
Dragonetti's  name  like  the  first,  directed  to  an  imaginary  person  at 
Naples,  with  a  request  that  this  imaginary  person  should  deliver  inh 
mediately  the  enclosure  to  the  Baron  Carlo  Poerio,  Having  done  so, 
the  writer  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  the  rest ;  and  by  the 
merest  accident  he  was  wonderfully  assisted  in  his  doings.  The 
fiunily  name  of  the  imaginary  correspondent  of  Dragonetti,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  was  that  of  aa  obscure  officer  of  police,  who,  however, 
bore  a  different  Christian  name  from  that  given  by  the  forgerer  to 
his  imaginary  correspondent.  To  this  police  officer,  on  his  going  to 
the  post  for  his  letters,  was  by  chance  delivered,  in  mistahey  the  letter 
just  arrived  from  Aquila.  The  poor  police  officer  had  scarcely  pe- 
rused it  when  he  saw  that  he  had  got  his  namesake's  letter  in  mis- 
take ;  but  there  was  no  remedy ;  as  he  had  opened  the  letter  he  could 
not  return  it.  Yet  having  seen  those  terrible  names,  Dragonetti  and 
Poerio,  the  poor  unhappy  clerk  trembled  and  was  horrified  at  think^ 
ing  himself,  even  for  one  moment,  the  possessor  of  a  correspondence 
which  could  be  but  of  a  revolutionary  and  treasonable  character. 
The  honest  man  had  no  peace  till  he  had  deposited  that  pestiferous 
letter  in  the  pure  hands  of  the  police.  And  the  police,  vying  with 
the  happy  writer  of  the  letter  in  zeal  for  the  observance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, anent  the  inviolability  of  letters,  drew  up  a  most  regular 
memorandum  of  the  event ;  and,  resisting  the  culpable  inclination  of 
prying  into  my  secrets  without  mv  consent,  it  respected  the  seal 
of  the  letter  addressed  to  me,  took  charge  of  the  document,  and 
ordered  my  arrest.*    {Poerio^  pp.  39,  40.) 
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What  followed,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  better  than  we  could, 
and  we  shall  therefore  let  him  relate  it :  — 

*  On  the  sixth  day,  [from  that  of  his  arrest,  Poerio]  was  brought 
before  the  Ck>mmissar7  Maddaloni ;  and  a  letter,  with  the  seal  un» 
broken,  was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  addressed  to  him,  and  he 
was  told  that  it  had  come  under  cover  to  a  friend  of  the  Marqui^^ 
Dragonetti,  but  that  cover  had  been  opened  in  mistake  by  an  officer 
of  the  police,  who  happened  to  have  the  same  name,  though  a  different 
ChHstian  name,  and  who,  on  perceiving  what  was  within,  handed  both 
to  the  authorities.  Poerio  was  desired  to  open  it,  and  did  open  it,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commissarj.  Thus  far,  nothing  could  be  more 
elaborate  and  careful  than  the  arrangement  of  the  proceeding.  But 
mark  the  sequel.  The  matter  iX  the  letter  of  course  was  highly 
treasonable;  it  announced  an  invasion  by  Graribaldi,  fixed  a  con- 
ference with  Mazzini,  and  referred  to  a  correspondence  with  Lord 
Palmerston^  whose  name  was  miserably  mangled,  who  promised  to 
aid  a  proximate  revolution.  ''I  perceived  at  once,"  says  Poaio^^ 
**  that  the  handwriting  of  Dragonetti  was  vilely  imitated,  and  I  said 
**  so,  remarking  that  the  internal  evidence  of  sheer  forgery  was  higher 
**  than  any  amount  of  material  proof  whatever."  Dragonetti  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  Italians ;  whereas  this  letter  was  full  of 
blunders,  botn  of  grammar  and  of  spelling.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  notice  other  absurdities ;  such  as  the  signature  of  name,  sur- 
name, and  title  in  full,  and  the  transmission  of  such  a  letter  by  the 
ordinary  post  of  Naples.  Poerio  had  among  his  papers  certain 
genuine  letters  of  Dragonetti*s ;  they  were  produced  and  compared 
with  this ;  and  the  forgery  stood  confessed.  Upon  the  detection  of 
this  monstrous  iniquity,  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Crovemment  to 
avenge  not  Poerio,  but  public  justice?  None  whatever:  the  papers 
were  simply  laid  aside.'  {Gladstone^  p.  19.) 

As  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  accusations  was,  that  several  of 
the  persons,  who  were  to  be  brought  to  trial,  had  plotted  the 
murder  of  the  President  of  the  Court  who  was  going  to  try 
them.  This  President  laid  before  his  brother  judges  his  *  scruple* 
whether  he  ought  to  sit  in  judgment  or  not  ?  thereby  showing 
that  he  felt  his  own  weakness,  and  the  indecency  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  This  President  is 
Navarro  or  Navarra,  a  man  who  boasts  of  having  condemned  to 
death  3000  persons  I  The  Court  held  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  ^scruple.'  Mr.  Gladstone  relates  how,  on  the  prisoners 
objecting  to  be  tried  by  that  President,  the  Court  declared 
the  objection  ^  frivolous  and  vexatious.'  This  monstrous  decision 
was  confirmed  on  appeal,  the  counsel  as  well  as  the  parties  who 
applied  for  justice  on  this  head  being  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  ducats.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  learn  from  Set- 
tembrini  (Difesa,  p.  24.)  that  the  two  advocates  who  argued  in 
support  of  the  prisoners'  exception  to -Navarra  —  ^  the  most 
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*  zealous  Navarra '  as  he  is  officially  and  ominously  designated  by 
the  public  prosecutor  —  became  the  object  of  a  /persecution  as 
foul  as  the  rest ;  and  that  one  of  them — Giacomo  Tofano-  waa 
thrown  into  prison,  whilst  the  second  —  Gennaro  di  FiUppo — 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  country.  Navarra  presided  over  the 
Court,  the  witnesses  of  the  accuser  were  perjured,  those  for  the 
defence  not  heard,  the  counsel  imprisoned :  could  the  result  be 
other  than  what  it  was  ? 

There  is  one  fact  more  wliich  we  beg  to  mention  with  respect 
to  this  abominable  tragedy.  The  persons  tried  were  accused  of 
acts  importing  high  treason  committed  in  1848.  Their  trial 
began  so  long  after,  that  many  of  the  witnesses  were  admitted 
to  depose,  as  to  certain  facts,  according  to  their  own  impression, 
the  circumstances  essential  to  constitute  the  crime  having  been 
forgotten  by  them,  owing  to  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
they  were  said  to  have  occurred.  Thus  that  pre-eminent  villam 
Jervolino, — who  deposed  that  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  secret 
Society,  which  we  firmly  believe  never  to  have  existed,  —  when 
asked  for  the  signs,  oaths,  &c  constituting  the  criminal  essence  of 
the  Society,  declared  that  he  had  forgotten  them,  owing  to  the 
time  that  had  intervened ;  and  the  judges  received  his  evidence, 
admitted  his  apology  for  not  entering  more  into  details,  and 
deprived  the  innocent  victims  of  his  calumnies  of  the  means  of 
testing  his  credibility,  and  of  showing  what  was  the  real  nature 
of  the  Society  of  which  he  spoke.  The  accuser  —  a  spy  —  was 
left  to  judge  of  the  nature,  and  therefore  of  the  criminality,  of 
certain  acts  which  he  was  unable  to  specify.  Moreover,  facts 
thus  vaguely  charged  could  not  possibly  be  contradicted.  The 
trial  —  that  is,  the  mockery  of  what  was  paraded  before  the 
public  as  a  trial  —  began  about  a  year  after  the  accused  had 
been  imprisoned  for  acts  committed,  it  was  said,  a  year  before 
the  time  of  their  arrest.  That  trial  took  place  before  a  special 
court,  instituted  partly  under  the  pretext  of  a  speedy  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  it  lasted  exactly  eight  months,  from  the  Ist 
of  June,  1850,  to  the  31st  of  January,  1851.  The  indictment 
consisted  of  several  intricate  counts  for  each  of  the  persons 
accused ;  and  these  counts,  cunningly  framed,  were  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  documents  and  of  such  written  evidence  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  specify  in  the  course  of  this  Article— 
that  is,  reports  of  spies,  evidence  of  what  was  said  by  third 
parties  not  before  the  Court,  secret  reports  of  commissaries  of 
police,  &c.  In  the  *  Atti'  we  find  reference  given  to  twenty- 
five  volumes  of  such  documents  and  written  evidence,  collected 
ex'parte  before  the  trial.  The  judges,  as  they  are  called,  retired 
to  consider  then:  judgment  on  the  31st  of  January,  1851 ;  they 
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deliberated  duriDg  the  rest  of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  night  of 
the  3l8t,  and  during  part  of  the  let  of  February ;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  —  after  twenty  hours'  discussion  —  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence.  Will  any  man  of  common  sense  believe 
it  possible  that  justice  can  be  administered  by  such  means,  and 
irhere  such  is  the  manner  of  trying  political  cases  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  whilst  the  judges 
neere  still  deliberating,  Settembrini,  who  fully  expected  to  be 
condemned  to  death,  as  he  eventually  was,  addressed  to  his  wife 
the  most  touching,  noble,  and  manly  letter  that  we  can  conceive 
it  possible  to  write  under  such  circumstances.  It  breathes  the 
serenity  of  mina  of  innocence,  the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  and 
the  affection  of  an  attached  husband  and  father,  as  well  as  the 
calm  reliance  on  truth  of  a  martyr.  Conscious  of  our  inability 
to  render  all  the  feeling,  the  delicacy  and  graceful  elegance  of 
the  original,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  certain  that  competent 
judges  will  find  our  praises  both  of  the  sentiments  and  of  the 
style  amply  deserved. 

'  1®  Febbraio,  1851,  ore  otto  del  roattino. 

*  To  voglio,  o  diletta  e  sventurata  compagna  della  vita  mia,  io  voglio 
scriverti  in  questo  momento  che  i  giudici  stanno  da  sedici  ore  deci- 
dendo  della  mia  sorte. 

*  Se  io  sar5  dannato  a  morte,  non  potr6  piu  rivederti,  ne  rivedere 
le  viscere  mie,  i  miei  carissimi  figliuoii.  Ora  che  sono  serenamente 
disposto  a  tutto,  ora  posso  un  poco  intrattenermi  con  te.  O  mia 
Gigia !  io  sono  sereno,  preparato  a  tutto ;  e  quello  che  piu  fa  meravi- 
glia  a  me  stesso,  mi  sento  la  forza  di  dominare  questo  cuore  ardente» 
che  di  tanto  in  tanto  vorrebbe  scoppiarmi  nel  petto.  Oh  guai  a  me  se 
questo  cuore  mi  vincesse  I  Se  io  sar6  daniiuto  a  morte,  io  posso 
prometterti  pel  nostro  amore,  e  sull'  amore  de'  nostri  figliuoii,  che  il 
tuo  Luigi  non  ismentirk  se  stesso  ;  morirb  colla  certezza  che  il  mio 
sangue  sark  fnittuoso  di  bene  al  mio  paese,  morir5  col  sereno  coraggio 
de'  martiri,  morir6,  e  le  ultime  mie  parole  saranno  alia  mia  patria, 
alia  mia  Gigia,  al  mio  Rafiaello,  alia  mia  Giulia.  A  te,  ed  ai  caris- 
simi figliuoii  non  sar^  vergogna  che  io  sia  morto  sulle  forche ;  vol 
on  giorno  ne  sarete  onorati.  Tu  sarai  striturata  dal  dolore,  Io  so ;  ma 
oomanda  al  tuo  cuore,  o  mia  Gigia,  e  serba  la  vita  per  i  cari  figli 
nostri,  ai  quali  dirai  che  1'  anima  mia  sark  sempre  con  voi  tutti  e  tre, 
che  io  vi  vedo,  che  io  vi  sento,  che  io  seguito  ad  amarvi  come  vi 
smava,  e  come  vi  amo  in  quest*  ora  terribile. 

*  Io  lascio  ai  miei  figliuoii  1'  esempio  della  mia  vita,  ed  un  nome, 
che  ho  cercato  sempre  di  serbare  immacolato  ed  onorato.  Dirai  ad 
essi  che  ricordino  quelle  parole  che  io  dissi  dallo  sgabello  nel  giorno 
della  mia  difesa.  Dirai  ad  essi  che  io  benedicendoli  e  baciandoli 
mille  volte  lascio  ad  essi  tre  precetti :  riconoscere  ed  adorare  Iddio ; 
amare  il  lavoro  ;  amare  sopra  ogni  cosa  la  patria.  Mia  Gigia  adoratal 
eran  queste  le  gioie  che  io  ti  prometteva  nei  primi  giorui  del  nostro 
mmore,  quando  ambedue  giovanetti,  tu  a  quindici  anni  con  invidiata 
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bellezza,  e  con  rara  innocenza,  ed  io  a  venti  anni  pieno  il  caofe  di 
affetti  e  di  speranze»  e  con  la  mente  avida  di  bellesza,  di  cai  vedeva  in 
te  un  esempio  celeste,  quando  ambedue  ci  promettevazno  ana  vita 
d'  amore,  quando  il  mondp  ci  parea  cosl  bello  e  sorridente,  quando 
.  disprezzavamo  il  bisogno,  quando  la  Tita  nostra  era  il  nostro  amore? 
E  che  abbiamo  fatto  noi  per  meritare  tanti  dolori,  e  tanto  presto  ?  ma 
ogni  lamento  sarebbe  ora  una  bestemmia  contro  Dio,  perch^  ci  con- 
durrebbe  a  negare  la  virt^  per  la  quale  io  muoio.  Ab !  Gigia;  la 
scienza  non  h  che  dolore ;  la  virtd  vera  non  produce  che  amarezze. 
I  miei  nemici  non  sentono  la  bellezza  e  la  digni^  di  quest!  ddori^ 
Essi  nel  mio  stato  tremerebbero :  io  sono  tranquillo  perch^  credo  ii' 
Dio,  e  nella  virtii.  Io  non  tremo ;  deve  trenuire  chi  mi  condaaia^ 
perche  offende  Dio. 

*  Ma  sar5  io  dannato  a  morte  ?  Io  mi  aspetto  sempre  il  p^^o  dagE 
uomini.  So  che  il  Grovemo  vuole  un  esempio,  che  il  nome  e  il  mio 
delitto,  che  chi  ora  sta  decidendo  della  mia  sorte  ondeggia  tra  mUle 
pensieri,  e  tra  mille  paure :  so  che  io  sono  disposto  a  tutto. 

*  Sarb  sepolto  in  una  galera,  con  un  supplizio  peggiore  e  piii  crudele 
della  morte  ?  Mia  Gigia,  io  sarb  sempre  io.  Iddio  mi  vede  nell'  anima 
e  sa  che  io  non  per  forza  mia,  ma  per  forza  che  mi  viene  da  Lui,  sono 
tranquillo.  Yedi,  io  ti  scrivo  senza  lagrime,  con  la  mano  ferma  e 
eorrente,  con  la  mente  serena ;  il  cuore  non  mi  batte.  Mio  Dio,  ti 
ringrazio  di  quello  che  operi  in  me :  anche  in  questi  momenti  io  Ii 
sento,  ti  riconosco,  ti  adoro  e  ti  ringrazio.  Mio  Dio  consola  la  scon- 
solatissima  moglie  mia,  e  dklle  forza  a  sopportare  questo  dolore.  Mio 
Dio  proteggi  i  miei  figliuoli,  sospingili  tu  verso  il  bene,  tirali  a  te^ 
essi  non  hanno  padre,  son  figli  tuoi,  preservali  da'  vizj  :  essi  non 
hanno  alcun  soccorso  dagli  uomini,  io  Ii  raocomando  a  te,  io  prego 
per  loro. 

'  Io  ti  raccomando,  o  mio  Dio,  questa  Patria ;  dk  senno  a  qudli 
che  la  reggono,  fa  che  il  mio  sangue  plachi  tutte  le  ire,  e  gli  o^ 
di  parte ;  che  sia  1'  ultimo  sangue  che  si  a  sparso  su  questa  terra 
desolata..  Mia  Gigia,  io  non  posso  pi&  proseguire,  perch^  temo  che  il 
cuore  non  mi  vinca.  Addio,  o  cara,  o  diletta,  o  adorata  compagna 
delle  mie  sventure,  e  della  mia  vita.  Io  non  trovo  pi^  parole  per 
consolarti ;  la^mano  comincia  a  tremarmi.  Abbiti  un  bacio,  simile  al 
primo  bacio  che  ti  diedi.  Danne  uno  per  me  al  mio  Kaffaello,  uno 
alia  mia  Giulia ;  benedicili  per  me :  ogni  giorno,  ogni  sera  che  Ii  bene^ 
dirai,  dirai  loro  che  Ii  benedico  anche  io.     Addio.' 

The  writer  of  this  noble  and  pathetic  letter  was  what  is 
called  pardoned ;  that  is,  his  life  was  not  taken  at  once,  but  bQ 
was  condemmed  to  a  lingering  death  among  the  horrors  of 
Neapolitan  prisons,  so  well  and  so  correctly  described  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  For  the  Neapolitan  Government  it  is  not  enough 
to  take  life  with  the  daring  of  the  assassin ;  life  is  taken  with 
studiously  refined  and  protracted  cruelty ;  the  victims  are  not 
openly  dispatched,  for  that  would  deprive  th^ir  pitiless  per- 
secutors of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  them  die  by  inches 
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in  cheerless  solitude,  unattended  by  friends,  bj  parents,  bj 
Yeladons:  sinking  slowly  tinder  the  accumulated  weight  of 
moral  as  wdl  as  physical  torture.  For  it  is  torture  to  bury 
human  beings  in  danc  underground  dens,  not  seldom  below  the 
lerel  of  the  sea  by  which  they  are  surrounded:  it  is  torture  to 
ia»  two  human  beings  together,  and  never,  never  for  one  mo^- 
xnent  relieve  them  from  each  others'  presence ;  it  is  torture  to 
•tow  away  living  human  beings  in  c^sieteriee*:  denying  them 
what,  in  the  name  of  decency,  human  beings  require,  not  to  live 
the  life  of  unclean  brutes.  These  and  many  more  too  revolting 
to  enumerate,  are  the  kinds  of  torture  inflicted  on  men  of  edu*- 
cation ;  gentlemen  by  birth  and  by  habits ;  on  persons  to  wbom 
their  sovereign  has  appealed  in  time  of  need  for  assistance  and 
adviccy  which  they  have  ^ven  both  in  their  public  and  private 
capacity ;  on  men  of  honour,  by  whcnn  degradation  is  a  thou^ 
•and  times  more  keenly  felt  than  the  loss  of  Kfe ;  and,  what 
ia  the  climax  of  atrocity,  innocent  men  basely  and  foully 
doomed  to  destruction  by  tiie  Government  from  whidi  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  protection. 

*  In  *  The  Examiner '  of  the  23rd  of  last  August,  appeared ,  the 
following  translation  of  a  letter,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  original, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  indisputable.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  names  and  the  precise  day  when  it  was  written,  are  omitted :  — 

'  Dear  A. . . . . — I  am  astonished  on  hearing  you  never  got  any 

*  letter  from  me,  as  I  have  written  three.    I  am,  however,  confident 

*  you  will  now  have  got  ^them,  and  learnt  my  present  not  enviable 
'  8ituati<m.    I  bear  it  all  with  that  resignation  which  I  hope  will 

*  never  abandon  me. 

*  This  is  a  place  of  aggravated  punishment^  and  it  is  surprising 

*  why,  without  any  fault  of  ours,  or  rather  why,  in  spite  of  most 
^  favourable  reports,  respecting  us,  we  have  been  brought  here. 

*•  The  prison  is  horrible ;  we  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and  it  is 

*  only  out  of  compassion  that  we  have  a  coverlet.     The  place  in 

*  which  we  are  confined  was  formerly  a  cemetery,  and  it  swarm^ 
^  with  all  sorts  of  vermin.  Every  comfort  is  forbidden,  and  we  are 
'  not  treated  like  human  beings,  but  like  pigs.  I  bear  my  misfortune 
^  with  tranquil  resignation,  and  with  inward  confidence  in  Divine 

*  Providence. 

*'  I  beg  you  to  send  me  twelve  ducats  and  some  clean  linen  by  ... « 

*  I  have  been  four  days  without  change  of  shirt,  as  we  are  forbidden 
^  to  have  any  box  wherein  to  keep  linen.  Chairs,  lights,  and  tables^ 
'  as  well  as  beds,  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences  Ikst  the  night,  are 

*  likewise  forbidden. 

'  Life  itself  is  not  safe  in  this  place.     The  day  before  our  happff 

*  arrival  one  of  the  prisoners  was  murdered  with  twenty-seven  wounds 

*  from  a  dagger. .... 

'  Ischia,  March,  1851.' 
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The  truth  of  these  charges,  undenied  and  undeniable,  stamps 
on  the  forehead  of  their  perpetrators  and  their  abettors  a  mark 
of  infamy,  which  will  last  so  long  as  truth  and  humanity  are 
not  banished  from  the  world.  We  do  not  consider  that  the 
single  exception  of  one  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  has  had  tbe 
auoacity  to  deny  some  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Gladstone  relates 
of  his  own  knowledge,  requires  that  we  should  modify  oar 
assertion  that  these  damning  charges  stand  undenied.  That  the 
facts  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  are  imdeniable  it  is  for  us  super- 
fluous to  observe.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  states  as  a  fact  will 
be  believed  by  all  civilised  Europe,  were  the  whole  of  the 
Neapolitan  Gt)vemment  and  of  its  myrmidons  to  deny  it.  And 
if  a  proof  had  been  wanting  of  the  system  of  fraud  and  £dse- 
hood  on  which  that  Government  rests,  and  of  the  utter  want  of 
principle  and  common  honesty  among  its  agents,  that  proof 
would  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Macfarlane's  mendacious 
pamphlet  '  The  Examiner'  has  shown,  with  a  closeness  di 
reasoning  and  terseness  of  ailment  worthy  of  its  old  reputa* 
tion,  that  the  advocate  and  the  defence  stand  on  a  par  with  the 
clients  and  the  cause ;  in  which  the  Neapolitan  Government  has 
concurred,  by  adopting  that  defence,  and  causing  it  to  be  diplo- 
matically communicated  to  other  Courts  as  an  answer  (!)  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  overwhelming  statements. 

We  find,  moreover,  in  *  The  Times'  of  the  23rd  of  September 
an  abridgment  of  the  official  *  defence '  of  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernment; and  the  *  defence'  is  worthy  of  that  Government; 
for  it  rests  whoUy  on  such  barefaced  falsehoods  that  the  task  of 
exposing  them  is  not  only  heavy  but  disgusting.  The  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  of  two  kinds :  those  of  facts  within 
his  own  knowledge,  and  those  of  facts  he  has  heard  on][credible 
authority.  Among  the  former  there  is  this:  *I  have  seen,' 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  (we  are  happy  to  quote  from  the  twelfth 
edition  of  his  letters), 

*  The  official  doctors  not  going  to  the  sick  prisoners,  but  the  siti 
prisoners,  men  with  almost  death  on  their  faces,  toiling  upstairs  to 
them  at  that  charnel  house  of  the  Vicaria,  because  the  lower  regioni 
of  such  a  palace  of  darkness  are  too  foul  and  loathsome  to  allow  it  to 
be  expected  that  professional  men  should  consent  to  earn  bread  by 
entering  them.  .  .  .  The  filth  of  the  prisons  is  beastly.  The  officerR, 
except  at  night,  hardly  ever  enter  them.  I  was  ridiculed  for  reading 
with  some  care  pretended  regulations  posted  up  on  the  wall  of  aa 
outer  room.  One  of  them  was  for  the  visits  of  the  doctors  to  the 
sick.  ...  I  have  walked  among  a  crowd  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  Neapolitan  prisoners  :  murderers,  thieves,  all  kinds  of  ordi- 
nary criminals,  some  condemned  and  some  uncondemned,  and  thd 
politically  accused,  indiscriminately. . . .  This  swarm  of  human  beings 
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all  slept  in  a  long  low  vaulted  room,  having  no  light,  exoept  from  a 
single  and  very  moderate-sized  grating  at  one  end.' 

To  these  precise  statements  of  an  English  gentleman  hear  the 
answer  of  the  Neapolitan  Government :  — 

*  It  is  notorioos  that  this  prison  (the  Yicaria)  is  conducted  in  a 
very  r^ular  and  judicioos  manner.  In  case  of  illness  medical  assist- 
ance is  immediately  procured,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  distinguished 
character  of  the  physicians  of  Naples  to  allege  that  they  perform  their 
duties  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  which,  if  true,  would 
render  them  a  disgrace  to  humanity.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  not,  therefore,  seen  what  he  says  he  did ! 
To  such  an  answer  we  cannot  condescend  to  make  a  reply. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  heard  that  the  number  of  State  prisoners 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  from  15,000  to  20,000; 
and  in  its  defence,  the  Neapolitan  Government,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  has  the  courage  to  repeat  what  its  worthy  advocate, 
Macfarlane,  had  the  impudence  to  state  six  weeks  before,  namely 
—  that  the  prisoners  were  only  2024.  This  gross  untruth  was 
so  ably  exposed  in  ^  the  Examiner'  of  the  16tn  of  August,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  passage  ^om  that 
newspaper :  — 

'  The  first  skirmish  in  which  facts  are  used  is  one  to  which 
we  direct  close  attention.  Thus  speaks  Mr.  Macfarlane:  — 
^^  The  right  honourable  gentleman  affirms  that  ^  the  general 
**  *  belief  is,  that  the  prisoners  for  political  offences  IN  THE 
«*  *  KINGDOM  OP  THE  Two  SiciLiES  are  between  fifteen  or 
"  *  twenty  and  thirty  thousand,'  and  that  he  himself  believes 
"  *  that  twenty  thousand  is  no  unreasonable  estimate.'  Now, 
"  the  police  reports  sent  to  me  from  Naples  prove  that  the  total 
'*  number  of  these  state  prisoners  is  two  thousand  and  twenty- 
*^  four  I  I  will  admit  that  even  this  is  a  deplorable  number  ; 
**  but  when  it  is  considered  that  there  was  a  revolution  at 
**  Naples,  a  sanguinary  revolution  in  Sicily^^  &c  &c.  "  That 
"  there  may  be  no  mistake,  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  I  lay  before 
**  you  the  Neapolitan  prison  returns,  which  are  officially  signed, 
**  and  are  indisputably  correct"  The  tables  follow.  These  are 
the  tables,  in  which  "  I  have  not  translated  the  Italian."  That 
there  may  be  no  mistake  we,  then,  will  furnish  one  line  of 
translation,  and  expose  the  coarse  fraud  over  which,  when 
cloaked  under  an  unfamiliar  language,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
eye  might  skip.  The  triumphant  preface,  and  the  war-dance 
around  Mr.  Gladstone  after  the  quotation  of  a  statistical- 
looking  column,  might  divert  men  very  fairly  from  a  suspicion 
that  aU  was  not  right.    But  now  what  are  these  boasted  tables  ? 
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^  They  are  an  aooount  **  DegV  imputati  palitici,  presenti  in  giu* 
'  *'  dizioy  presso  le  G.  C.  specially  <fe'  Beali  Dominj  conHnenUdi^ 
<  —  of  the  accused,  now  present  to  be  triedy  by  the  Special  Gr. 

*  Courts  of  the  continent/    In  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate 

*  of  all  prisoners  for  political  offences  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 

*  Sicilies,  it  is  attempted  to  delude  the  English  public  with  a  list 
'  only  of  those  prisoners  who  are  awaiting  trial,  excluding  every 

*  man  tried  already  and  condemned ;  and  even  this,  not  a  list  of 

*  all  the  accused,  but  only  of  those  who  will  be  tried  before 

*  Special  Grand  Courts ;  and  not  even  all  those  included,  but 
'  only  those  who  will  be  tried  before  the  Special  Grand  Courts 
^  of  the  continent,     Sicily  is  conveniently  dropped,  and  no  ao- 

*  count  is  rendered  of  ^^  those  lovely  islands  scattered  along  the 

*  **  coast  (we  quote  Mr.  Gladstone),  whose  picturesque  and 

*  "  romantic  forms  delight  the  eye  of  the  passing  voyager,  igno- 
'  ^'  rant  what  huge  and  festering  masses  of  human  suffering  they 

*  <*  conceal." ' 

As  to  poor  Poerio,  it  is  false  that  he  was  imposed  on  the 
Prown  by  the  Clubs  as  Minister,  as  is  now  asserted  in  the 
official  *  defence'  of  the  Neapolitan  Government:  so  utterly 
fake,  that  not  only  the  King  would  not  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, when  offered,  but  he  sent  to  him  the  Duke  of  Mignano, 
to  request  he  would  withdraw  it.  After  he  had  ceased  to  be 
minister,  Poerio  was  urged  by  the  Duke  of  Balzo,  the  Queen 
Mother's  husband,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  leading  political  men 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  which  meeting  Poerio  attended  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  have  to  take  office.  Many  times 
subsequently  his  Sicilian  Majesty  has  sent  to  him  Captain  Car- 
rascosa  for  advice  on  knotty  political  points:  even  after  the  15th 
of  May,  1848,  since  which  time  the  King  has  been  rid  of  Qubs, 
and  of  every  opposition  whatever,  Poerio  was  asked,  in  the 
King's  name,  by  Carrascosa,  fqr  his  opinion  in  writing  on  the 
political  state  of  affairs,  which  opinion  Poerio  gave.  And  at  a 
still  later  period  the  Eling  was  pleased  twice  to  express  himself 
most  graciously  to  Poerio  in  person  with  respect  to  his  conduct 
while  he  was  Minister.  To  the  allegation  that  Poerio  was  con- 
demned on  other  evidence  than  that  of  Jervolino,  we  distinctly 
reply  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  assertions  of  the  Nea- 
politan Government, — judges,  police,  and  agents  of  all  sorts;  and 
we  shall  say  no  more  after  such  specimens  of  a  Government's 
official  defence. 

That  the  diplomatic  body  *  consider '  Poerio  guilty,  as  the 
correspondent  of  *  The  Times '  says,  we  have  no  doubt  Can 
Austria,  Kussia,  the  Pope,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  despotic 
and  unscrupulous  republican  France,  say  otherwise?   We  know 
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Prench  agents  who^  not  long  ago,  have  informed  their  Govern- 
menty  from  Naples,  of  some  of  the  very  facts  since  brought  to 
ligbt  bj  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who  now,  having  removed  to 
mother  latitude,  are  shamelessly  contradicting  what  they  then 
stated ;  not  less  eager  to  efface  their  former  statements  than  to 
disavow  their  former  principles.  Such  are  St  Gennaro's  mira- 
culous powers ! ! !  Honourable  men  may  look  on  this  jugglery 
with  olent  contempt,  but  they  cannot  forget:  Non  tarn  in 
poiestate  nostrd  eat  ohlivisci  quam  tacere. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  every  thing,  great  and  small,  high  and  low, 
the  persons  now  at  the  heaa  of  affairs  at  Na^es  cannot  act,  speak, 
or  write,  without  a  violation  of  truth.  The  principle  of  that 
Gk>vemment  is  falsehood,  which  is  resorted  to  even  when  truth 
would  serve  as  weU ;  but  truth  is  an  element  of  government 
unknown  to  that  Cabinet.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
work  by  the  peeudo  O'Raredon,  the  entire  title  of  which  we 
have  given  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  The  whole  consists  of  a 
tissue  of  declamations  and  misstatements  about  England,  Ireland, 
our  Grovernment,  above  all  respecting  the  Lords  Minto  and 
Palmerston,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  This  might 
have  been  printed,  either  anonymously  or  with  the  real  authors' 
names,  avowedly  at  Naples,  and  in  Italian.  But  then  there  would 
have  been  something  of  truth  in  the  publication,  and  that  the 
-Neapolitan  Gt>vemment  could  not  brook.  Therefore  the  book 
purports  to  be  written  in  French  by  an  Irishman,  blessed  with 
the  uncommon  name  of  P.  C.  O'Raredon,  and  printed  at  Geneva 
by  Cherbuliez,  —  every  one  of  which  statements  is  false.  The 
idnmsiness  of  this  forgery  is  equal  to  that  with  which  the  letter 
of  Dragonetti  to  Poerio  was  forged.  The  style  of  printing  is 
Italian,  —  or  more  correctly  speaking,  Neapolitan; — the  num- 
berless errors  of  orthography  are  evidence  that  the  book  was  not 
printed  where  French  is  the  language  of  the  country*;  the  still 
more  numerous  errors  in  English  and  English  names,  prove 
dearly  that  not  even  an  Irishman  could  have  committed  them, 
and  the  Italianisms  which  abound  in  every  line  betray  the 
Ausonian  authorship  of  this  absurd  libeL  In  the  very  first  page 
we  find,  *  L'^poque  du  1848  ....  est  d^j&  entr£  dans  le  domaine, 
«  de  I'histoire.'  The  phrase  '  du  1848 '  is  pure  Italian  '  del  1848,' 
and  not  at  all  French ;  and  no  French  printer  would  allow  such 
a  blunder  as  *  ^poque ....  entr^ '  to  pass.  We  open  the  book 
at  hazard,  and  we  find, — 

*  We  hope  that  M.  Cherbuliez,  whose  name  has  been  so  unwar- 
rantably used,  will  have  been  able  by  this  time  to  meet  with  a  copy 
of  this  production,  disgraceful  to  a  printer  of  his  deservedly  high 
reputation. 
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'Bientdt  la  d^pense  des  minist^res  fut  command^  sons  la  dM- 
gnation  de  budgets,  avec  les  annotations  propres  k  &;lairer  Templot 
des  d^niers  publics  . .  . .  Le  roi  soutenoit  (chose  dont  il  7  a  bien  des 
t^moins)  avec  une  sagacite  merveilleuse  les  rdformes  les  plus  ndsoii- 
nables,  comme  si  les  finances  avaient  et6  F^tudes  de  sa  jennesse.  Avec 
les  vrais  principes  de  la  mati^re,  il  fit  bientdt  que  les  d^penses  ne 
d^passassent  jamais  les  moyens,  et  surtout  qu'ils  ne  fussent  emploj^ 
h  des  futiles  dissipations/  (P.  72.) 

Kow  here  '  budgets '  is  a  blunder,  and  an  absurdity  applied  to 
<  lad^pense'  only;  *  denier'  has  no  accent;  M'^tudea '  is  a  discord* 
ancci  and  *  des  futiles '  is  an  error,  instead  of  de.  We  maik 
only  such  errors  as  no  French  printer  would  conunit.     *  Les 

*  annotations '  and  the  '  soutenait '  are  both  ItaUanisms,  and 
not  French,  in  the  sense  here  used.  In  the  next  page  we  find 
in  two  lines  *  agravant '  instead  of  '  aggravant,'  ^  privil^e '  in- 
stead of  *  privilege,'  and  ^  rabaissa  le  tariif,'  which  is  not  a 
French  but  a  purely  Italian  phrase.  It  is  still  more  <iinninng  to 
see  Lord  Minto  repeatedly  odled  ^  Sa  Grace,'  as  are 'also  I^>rd 
Falmerston  and  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe,  who  is  sometimes 
designated  as  Lord  Mounth-Edgecumbe,  and  sometimes  as 
Lord  Edgecumbe ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  per  contra  being 
only  Lord  Wellington.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  and  Admiral  Parln 
are  both  'Lords;'  the  'Whigs'  are  'Wighs;'  Lord  Lana- 
downe  is  repeatedly  'Landsdowne;'  and  so  on.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  decisive  on  the  point  of  Irish  authorship. 
O'Raredon,  speaking  of  the  suJphur  question,  informs  us,  that 

*  Notre  Attorney  and  SolUcitor^General  lui-m^e  se  prononfa 
«  pour  le  roi  des  deux  Siciles.'  (P.  236.)  The  authors  of  ths 
wretched  performance  are  a  M.  Cantalupo  and  one  Peter  Ulloa^ 
Peter,  we  are  told,  is  a  judge ;  nothing  more  likely,  that  beiiu; 
the  body  of  men  which  seems  to  have  at  Naples  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  taletellers  and  forgerers.  The  original  contriver  of  aU 
this  has  been,  we  are  informed,  the  famous,  or  infamous  Peo- 
cheneda,  Director  of  Police,  than  whom  no  man,  even  at  Niqdes, 
has  invented  more  falsehoods  to  deceive  his  king,  and  torment 
and  ruin  his  fellow-subjects. 

The  gigantic  trial  of  the  innocent  persons  accused  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  TUnit^  Italiana  is  but  one  of  many  by  whidi 
it  is  intended  to  sacrifice  to  party  spirit  and  to  foul  passions  the 
lives  of  the  elite  of  the  nation,  mixing  with  them  some  perscHis 
of  less  note.  Thus  very  recently  some  persons  of  inferior 
station,  whose  crime  was  that  of  having  shouted,  towards  the 
end  of  1848,  *  Long  live  the  Constitution '  have  been  tried. 
We  don't  know  the  particulars ;  we  only  know  that  twentj- 
six  persons  have  been  condemned  to    various   punishments. 
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the  mildest  of  which  was  twenty-four  years'  imprison- 
ment in  irons.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  all  those  found 
guilty,  whether  present  or  en  contumace,  are  condemned  in 
soUdum  to  pay  the  expenses  and  damages ;  under  which  head 
comes,  for  instance,  the  injury  done  to  property  by  the  king's 
troops;  so  that  under  this  pretext  the  property  of  a  man  so 
conaemned  is  seized  by  the  Government.  At  times,  however, 
the  Government  plunders  capriciously  without  any  pretext  A 
few  days  ago  a  Neapolitan  gentleman  of  fortune,  formerly  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  now  an  exile,  came  over  to  see  the 
Exhibition.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  has  taken  up  his 
abode,  he  found  letters  informing  him  that  the  Government  had 
seized  his  property.  He  is  thus  reduced  to  absolute  want, 
without  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced the  Government  to  commit  this  new  spoliation.  Acts 
like  this  are  of  daily  occurrence. 

One  of  the  monster  trials  now,  we  believe,  in  progress,  is  that 
of  persons  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  affair  of  the 
15th  of  May,  1848,  when  a  long  and  sanguinary  fight  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  which  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete victory  of  the  King's  troops  over  the  people.  Naples 
was  treated  by  the  brutal  soldiery,  as  it  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  treat  a  place  taken  by  assault.  How  that  deplorable 
collision  bemn,  and  by  whom  it  was  brought  about,  is  fiercely 
disputed;  for  us  it  is  enough  to  know  how  it  ended.  Nine 
days  afterwards  —  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  of  May  — 
the  King,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any  Minister's  sig- 
nature, published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  not  only  assured 
the  Neapolitans  of  his  determination  to  carry  out  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  he  called  on  them  to  trust  to  his  honour,  to  his  re- 
ligion, and  to  his  oath,  assuring  them  that  he  was  only  bent  on 
effacing,  as  far  as  possible,  even  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal 
15th  of  May.*  On  the  17  th  of  May  more  than  six  hundred 
persons,  arrested  with  arms  in  their  hands,  bad  been  released. 
About  one  year  after  that  royal  proclamation  and  this  act, 
several  persons,  among  them  some  of  those  set  at  liberty  on  the 
17th,  were  arrested  again ;  and  now,  nearly  three  years  and  a  half 

*  The  words  are  most  solemn:  Fidatevi  con  effusione  di  animo 
della  nostra  lealtk,  della  nostra  religione  e  del  nostro  sacro  e  spon- 
taneo  gioramento,  e  vivete  nella  pienissima  certezza  che  la  pi^ 
iaeessante  preoccupazione  dell*  animo  nostro  h  di  abolire  al  piu  presto, 
iosieme  alio  stato  eccezionale,  e  passaggero  in  cui  ci  troviamo,  anche, 
per  qtianto  saril  possibile,  la  memoria  della  funesta  sventura  che  ci 
ha  colpiti. 

TOL.  XClV.   NO.  OXCII.  M  M 
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after  the  imputed  crime  has  been  eo  solemnly  forgiven  —'after 
that  most  ample  act  of  oblivion  on  the  part  of  the  King — these 
persons  are  to  be  tried. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  is  dcme  with  the  King's  know- 
ledge. No  individual^  however  lost  to  shame  and  to  hononry 
would  allow  himself  to  be  held  up  to  everlasting  infamy  by 
even  the  appearance  of  consenting  to  so  barefaced  a  violation  il 
his  pledged  word.  This  is,  however,  what  the  Neapolitan 
Government  do  with  respect  to  their  King;  than  whom  no  man 
has  had  more  reason  to  pray  to  be  preserved  from  his  friends. 

Among  these  dangerous  friends  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  forced 
himself.  In  his  ^  Young  Italy/  this  gentleman  has  done  his  best 
to  represent  His  Sicilian  Majesty  as  capable,  not  only  of  dis- 
sembling his  real  feelings  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  simple 
folk,  but  of  the  gross  and  vulgar  deception  of  gaining  crc^t 
to  himself  by  gratuitously  promising  to  act  one  way — and  then 
acting  just  the  contra^.  The  facts,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bullie 
Cochrane,  are  these.  On  one  of  those  ^  cold,  harsh,  bitter  morn- 
'  in^s,  not  uncommon  at  Naples,'  and  which  we  presume  to  be  one 
of  the  many  causes  why  Englishmen  in  particular,  who  neither 
rise  early  nor  travel  to  misinform  themselves,  prefer  the  sof^ 
genial,  and  refreshing  London  fogs  to  the  Neapolitan  climate— 
on  one  of  those  mornings  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  walked  out  to 
keep  himself  warm,  and  called  upon  the  King^  at  Caserta  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  a  little  wholesome  advice.  His  Majesty 
being  at  home,  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  the  lectore 
on  statecraft,  which  the  M^P.  for  Bridport  was  generous  enough 
to  volunteer,  to  deliver  to  him.  The  eloquence,  elegance,  and 
■power  of  reasoning  which,  abroad,  distinguish  the  honourable 
member,  produced  their  effect  on  the  ^ng,  who  kept  awake 
nevertheless,  and  who  promised  to  follow  the  advice  gratuitouslj 
tendered,  —  namely,  that  the  political  prisoners  should  be  ke^ 
separate  from  other  offenders ;  and  that  the  Government  should 
not^  promote  petitions  i^inst  the  Constitution.  His  Majesty 
threw  in,  of  his  own  accord,  strong  hopes  that  a  partial  amnesty 
might  be  soon  conceded.  Mr.  Cochrane  apparently  had  not  the 
courage  to  suggest  such  an  act  of  justice  rather  than  mercy. 
^  So  mr,  so  well,'  as  he  phrases  it.  Now  mark,  gentle  reader, 
the  result  of  this  interview :  — 

<  To  my  very  deep  regret,'  says  Mr.  Cochrane,  '  I  have  heard  from 
Naples  that  the  political  prisoners  have  been  only  removed  to  a  muck 
worse  place ;  that  their  communications  with  their  families  have  been 
still  more  restricted ;  that  the  few  who  were  released  were  men  quite 
unimportant  and  would  have  been  discharged  at  any  rate ;  and  whit 
gives  countenance^  to  several  other  reports  is,  that  within  the  last  few 
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weeks,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Constitution  has  been  virtually 
abolished.'  (P,  277.) 

There  must  be  some  mistake  here.  We  have  a  better  opinion 
of  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  than  to  suppose  that  he  would  proclaim 
how  he  was  stultified  and  yet  give  no  sign  of  that  manly  indig- 
nation which  a  gentleman  so  treated,  by  no  matter  whom,  must 
fed.  Mr.  Cochrane,  we  know,  is  not  incapable  of  indignation : 
he  gives  vent  to  it  in  most  unmeasured  terms  against  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  fallen,  and  the  oppressed,  whom  he  misrepresents 
and  insults.  On  the  other  hand,  even  he  must  be  aware  that 
no  one  has  painted  His  Sicilian  Majesty's  character  in  blacker 
colours  than  he  has  done.  According  to  his  version  of  the 
interview,  the  King  not  only  deceives  but  does  it  from  habit  — 
wilfully  and  deliberately,  and  when,  as  on  this  occasion,  he 
might,  with  more  dignity  and  less  trouble,  avoid  committing 
himself  in  so  indecent  a  manner. 

Mr.  Cochrane's  imagination  outweighing  both  his  memory 
and  his  judgment  together,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
fanciful  than  his  historical  narratives — not  even  his  poetry  and 
his  novels ;  and  this  may  induce  His  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  his 
real  friends,  to  forpve  Mr.  Cochrane  for  his  version  of  a  conver- 
sation, which,  if  correct,  would  be  most  disgraceful  to  that  Sove- 
reign. Of  Mr.  Cochrane's  inventive  powers,  we  might  multiply 
instances.  Mr.  Cochrane  describes  Garibaldi  at  Rome,  as  if  he  had 
taken  his  picture,  although  he  never  saw  him ;  he  places  before 
us  the  scene  of  the  meeting  at  which  Rossi's  murder  was  decided 
upon,  as  if  he  had  attended  it;  and  yet  he  invents  meeting,  actors, 
and  every  other  circumstance  which  he  relates.  Of  Rossi  himself 
he  writes  as  if  he  had  been  his  most  intimate  friend  or  rather  bet- 
ter. For,  although  it  is  evident  that  he  has  read  the  biography 
of  Rossi,  to  which  he  never  once  refers,  written  by  one  who  was 
his  friend,  M.  Mignet,  yet  his  imagination  prevails  against  M. 
Mignet  and  facts.  Much  of  it  may  be  owing  to  the  slight  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Cochrane  with  M.  Minuet's  language,  which 
is  French.  A  gentleman  who  does  not  know  that  TAcad^mie 
de  G^ndve  means  the  University  of  that  place,  and  who  tells  us 
something  yery  absurd  about  ^  tne  ordres  des  jour'  of  Napoleon^ 
is  not  likely  to  have  understood  M.  Mignet  on  those  pomts  on 
which  he  contradicts  him  point  blank.  But  however  slight  his 
knowledge  of  French,  Mr.  Cochrane  knows  much  less  of  Italian, 
as  may  be  seen  from  his  quotations.  These  fects  being  un- 
doubted—  and  had  we  space  we  might  produce  conclusive  and 
ludicrous  proofs  of  them  —  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  were 
it  not  for  his  matchless  imaginative  faculty  it  would  be  diflScult 
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to  comprehend  how  Mr.  Cochrane  could  collect  all  the  absurdities 
of  which  he  has  made  a  book,  and  how  he  could  hold  con- 
versations, not  only  with  the  King,  but  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Italy,  who,  we  suspect,  understand  English  no  better  than 
Mr.  Cochrane  does  any  other  language. 

There  are  some  statements  in  Mr.  Cochrane's  book  respecting 
Lord  Minto,  worthy  of  notice  not  only  as  being  poetical,  but  as 
having  been  pointed  out  as  such  to  Mr.  Cochrane  before  he 
published  them,  —  and  he  having,  nevertheless,  persisted  m 
giving  them  circulation  as  facts.  Mr.  Cochrane  states  (p.  75.)> 
that  it  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  before  Loid 
Minto  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Masi  (whose  name, 
as  usual,  Mr.  Cochrane  misspells,  calling  him  Massi),  Prince 
Canino,  and  M.  Sterbini.  Now  this  statement  is  unfounded. 
Lord  Minto  received,  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  birth  and 
rank,  the  Prince  of  Canino,  whenever  he  was  honoured  with  a 
visit  from  him  —  which  was  seldom ;  but  he  had  no  intimacy 
either  with  the  Prince  or  with  M.  Sterbini,  from  whom  he 
received  but  one  visit.  With  respect  to  M.  Masi,  we  dis- 
tinctly aver  that  Mr.  Cochrane  was  positively  and  especially 
told,  before  he  published  it,  that  his  story  was  untrue.  Dr. 
Pantaleoni  of  Rome,  whom  Mr.  Cochrane  consulted  respect- 
ing his  publication,  and  to  whom  he  submitted  some  of  his 
notes,  told  him,  and  wrote  to  him,  for  fear  of  mistake,'  that 
not  only  was  it  not  the  fact  that  Lord  Minto  had  any  intimacy 
with  M.  Masi,  but  that  Dr.  Pantaleoni  himself  having  asked 
Lord  Minto's  penmssion  to  present  M.  Masi  to  his  Lordship, 
Lord  Minto  declined  to  receive  that  gentleman  on  account  of  his 
extreme  political  opinions.  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  who  has  just  left 
England,  has  repeatedly  related  this  anecdote  in  our  presence,  and 
we  challenge  Mr.  Cochrane  to  gainsay  its  correctness.  When  a 
writer  is  capable  of  such  mistsJ^es,  his  statements  sink  so  low 
that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  matter-of-fact  persons  will 
stoop,  we  will  not  say  to  contradict,  but  even  to  notice  them. 
To  prove,  however,  that  we  are  not  too  severe  with  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, we  shall  inquire  into  some  more  of  his  tales  about  Lord 
Minto. 

Mr.  Cochrane  writes,  *  On  the  15  th  of  November,  about  a 

*  fortnight  after  Lord  Minto's  arrival,  the  Council  of  State  was 
^  nominated ;  and  to  celebrate  this  event  there  was  a  procession 

*  to  the  Quirinal  of  all  that  was  most  democratic,  to  which  the 

*  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  were  anonymously  in- 

*  vited  to  attend.     In  the  evening  a  grand  banquet  was  given 

*  at  the  The&tre  d'ApoUon,  at  which  the  Ministers,  the  Council 

*  of  State,  and,  most  important  of  all.  Lord  Minto,  were  pre- 
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oent*     The  people  rose  and  cheered  Lord  Minto^  when  the 

*  arch-agitator,  the  modem  RieDzi,  — Ciceroacchio,  entered  his 

*  box,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  English  Minister.'  (P.75.) 
Before  touching  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  assure  Mr.  Cochrane 
that  there  is  no  *  Th^tre  d' Apollon '  at  Home — an  Italian  City 
where  they  speak  Italian :  there  they  call  *  Teatro  d' Apollo' 
what  the  French  translate  *  Th^tre  d' Apollon*'  Mr.  Cochrane 
occasionally  writes  French,  just  as  his  prototype  spoke  prose, 
without  knowing  it  At  page  87.,  mistaking  French  for  Italian, 
he  puts  some  familiar  French  phrases  into  the  Pope's  mouth 
upon  addressing  the  Prince  of  Teano,  one  of  his  Ministers.  As 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Cochrane  that  if 
he  had  asked  well-informed  and  educated  gentlemen  instead  of 
inquiring  of  the  valets  de  place,  he  would  have  learnt  that  the 
procession  of  which  he  speaks,  far  from  being  a  procession  *  of 
'  all  that  was  most  democratic,'  was  a  most  striking  pageant,  to 
which  the  splendid  State  equipages  and  the  gorgeous  liveries  of 
the  highest  Boman  Nobility  gave  that  dignity  of  aristocratic 
magnificence  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  out  of  Some.  The  state- 
ment that  Ciceroacchio  entered  Lord  Minto's  box,  and  that  he 
was  welcomed  by  his  Lordship,  is  as  true  as  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Cochrane's  nursery  tales.  It  is  as  true,  for  instance,  as  what 
Mr.  Cochrane  says  a  little  further  on  (p.  78.) :  —  *  On  that 

*  eame  1st  of  January,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Sterbini, 

*  Canino,  and  Massi,  had  an  interview  with  His  Holiness.' 
Instead  of  Sterbini,  Canino,  and  Massi,  read  Corsini  (the 
Senator  of  Borne),  who,  in  fact,  waited  on  the  Pope  on  the 
Ist,  and  Doria  and  Borghcse,  who  waited  on  him  on  the  2nd. 
Mr.  Cochrane's  informant  must  have  been  a  wag  who,  seeing 
how  much  terrified  that  gentleman  was  by  the  names  of  Ster- 
bini and  Co.,  amused  himself  by  frightening  him  out  of  his 
propriety :  in  which  he  fully  succeeded. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  that  Arbiter  elegantiarum,  has  ventured  to 
aay  of  Lord  Minto,  that  he  wrote  like  the  paid  hireling  of  a 
party  (p.  76).  Such  language  is  worthy  of  the  book  in  which 
It  appears;  and  in  order  to  show  that  its  author  deserves 
equal  credit  for  his  candour  and  for  his  taste,  we  shall  give  one 
more  extract  from  his  *  Young  Italy.'  It  runs  thus :  —  *  The 
'  events  of  that  memorable  day  [the  Ist  of  January,  1848] 

*  are  described  by  Lord  Minto  in  the  following  dispatch :  — 
' "  Lord  Minto  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Jan.  13,  1848. 
'  **  The  new  year  has  opened  inauspiciously,  with  twenty-four 

*  **  hours'  uneasiness,  and  t7/  humoury  produced  by  ill-^dvised 
'  **  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  autliorities  at  an  imaginary 
'  **  dangerJ^    No  paid  hireling  of  a  party  could  have  written  in 
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'  a  more  partizan  spirit.'  Any  one  would  condad^  from  Mr. 
'^Y  Cochrane's  words,  that  the  whole  dispatch  consisted  of  the  above 

'I  \  few  lines ;  whereas  it  fills  more  than  one  page  and  a  half  of  the 
Blue  Book  (Affairs  of  Italy,  part  2nd,  p.  39.).     Lord  Minto,* 

y\  in  his  real  dispatch,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  that 
passed  under  his  own  eyes.  Mr.  Cochrane  not  only  suppresses 
this  account,  but  conveys  the  impression  that  it  never  existed, 
and  substitutes  that  of  his  valet  de  place.  Not  satisfied  with 
thus  misleading  his  readers,  he  cannot  help  turning  into  bad 
English  the  correct  language  of  Lord  Minto.  The  passage  stsmds 
liius  in  the  Blue  Book :  — ^  <  The  new  year  opened  here  inausp* 

*  ciously  with  four-and-t  wen ty  hours  of  uneasiness  and  ill-humour, 
'  produced  by  ill-advised  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  public 

*  authorities  against  an  imaginary  danger.'  There  are  no 
italics ;  Lord  Minto  does  not  speak  of  *  proceedings  of,'  but  of 
'  proceedings  against.^  Li  fact,  he  writes  Englbh.  We  can 
forgive  Mr.  Codirane  mistaking  French  for  Italian  and  beii^ 
ignorant  of  both ;  but  as  to  English  —  and  chiefly  as  to  a  gen- 
tleman's English  —  we  would  say  to  him  in  Cicero's  words :  — 
Non  enim  tam  prseclarum  est  scire  Latine,  quam  turpe  nesdre ; 
neque  tam  id  mihi  oratoris  boni,  quam  civis  Bomani  pn^rium 
videtur.  Having  done  with  Mr.  Cochrane,  we  beg  to  return, 
before  concluding,  to  our  main  subject 

We  confidently  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  above 
fiicts  relating  to  the  Keapolitan  Courts  and  Police  wfll  have 
due  weight  with  His  Sicilian  Majesty,  to  whom,  we  are  witt- 
ing to  believe,  they  are  unknown.  It  concerns  the  honour  of 
bis  Crown  as  well  as  his  own,  to  put  an  end  to  practices  un- 
worthy of  him  as  a  Christian,  a  king,  and  a  man.  We  hope 
also  that  such  conservative  powers  as  are  not  pledged  to  foster 
Bed  Bepublicanism  and  Socialism,  and  to  systematise  injustice, 
unfairness,  brutality,  and  plunder,  will  condemn  as  inmioral,  as 
well  as  impolitic,  a  system  of  government  which  seems  invented 
for  the  annihilation  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  in  order  to  insure 
the  momentary  triumph  of  crime  and  of  falsehood ;  and,  event- 
ually, to  render  the  very  name  of  Monarchy  hateful  to  the 
world.  We  implore  men  of  all  parties,  of  all  nations,  of  all 
creeds  to  raise  an  unanimous  and  unmistakeable  cry  of  abhor- 
rence in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity  against  deeds  to  which 
Eagan  tyranny,  oriental  despotism,  and  African  ferocity  can 
ardly  find  a  parallel.* 

♦  We  were  painfully  surprised  at  finding  recently  in  a  highly 
influential  publication  what  appeared  to  be  apologies  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitan  Government,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  which 
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Art.  Vin^— 1.  The  two-fold  Protest   A  Letter  from  the  Duke   I  {xiw  * 
of  Argyll  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,     London:  1851.  . 

2.  Acts  of  th^  Diocesan  Synod  held  in  the  Cathedral  Cliureh  of    J  tA»** 
Exeter.   By  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  op  Exeter,  on  Wednes-  * 

day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  June  25,  26,  27  of  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1851.     By  Authority.     London:    1851. 

A  8HOBT  year  has  lelapsed  since  the  Pope  startled  the  whole 

Christiaa  world  by  the  publication  of  a  bull  establishing  a 

territoriaJl  Bonjan  CathoUc  hierarchy  ia  England.    The  agitation 

imdotibtedly  must  be  f  o  encourage  that  Government  to  persist  in  its 
barbarous  course.  It  is  stated  that  a  person  who  had  made  inquiries 
at  Naples,  avows  <  it  to  be  hSs  opinidn,  thut  Poerio  was  guilty  of  the 
'  cbarges  brought  against  him,  of  conspiring  against  the  state,  and 
'  that  he  did  form  part  of  a.  secret  political  society  for  that  purpose, 

*  though  he  denied  belonging  tO'  the  association  termed  the  ^  Unit^ 
'.  Italiana."  '  The  question  is:  was  Poerio  proved  to  belong  to  this 
society?  It  is  also  said,  *  that  the  loose  and  rambling  style  of  Poerio's 
'own  defence,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  certain   avowals  of  his 

*  opinions  for  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  by  no  means  establishes  his 

*  innocence.'  Nothing  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  pithy  than  Poerio's 
defence,  dated  the  8th  February,  1850.  The  Conclttsioniy  or  speech 
of  the  Attorney-General  against  hiiA,  being  of  December  of  the  same 
year —  are,  therefore,  su&equent  to  ^aS  defence  —  the  only  one  of 
which  we  have  ever  heard,  and  wlddi  Poerio  wrote  impromptu^  at 
the  mon^ent  of  his  .epns^tutOi  before  he  knew,  what  the  Attorney- 
General  might  urge  against^  him.  The  avowal  of  his  .opinions  is  a 
proof  of  his  innocence ;  if  guilty  of  that  of  which  he  was  accused,  he 
would  not  have  made  a  parade  of  opinions  which  ;t  was  his  interest 
to  conceal.  Ostensibly,  Poerio  was  not  tried  and  condemned  for  his 
opinions,  nor  was  it  for  him  to  establish  his  innocence,  but  for  the 
tCcQsers  to  establish  his  guilt.  Poerio  did  show  that  the  chief  witness 
brought  against  him,  Jervolino,  was  a  government  spy,  and  that  he 
Was  perjured ;  and  on  this  most  important  point  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
tSoctly  states,*  that  he  heard  that  man's  evidence  canvassed  at  the . 
trial,  and  that  from  what  he  himself  heard  he  had  no  doubt  that 
Jervolino  was  guilty  of  perjury.  This  is  not  reiving  on  Poerio's 
defence  only,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  accused  of  having  done  by  those 
who  cannot  have  had  the  same  means  of  judging  of  the  credibility  of 
this  Jervolino,  the  main  witness ;  neither  can  they  have  seen  more  of 
the  evidence  on  which  Poerio  and  the  others  were  convicted  than 
such  extracts  as  the  Government  has  thought  proper  to  publish ;  yet 
it  is  on  these  slight  and  unsatisfactory  grounds  that  the  misery  of 
those  unhappy  men  is  likely  to  be  aggravated  ;  and  this  too,  when  at 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  Poerio  having  been  unfairly  con<* 
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which  it  created  has  produced  some  Important  results,  and  seems 
destined  to  produce  more.  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land :  and  we  wait  to  learn  from  experience 
what  effects  it  will  have  in  repelling  the  aggression  of  the  Pope. 
But  it  meets  a  part  only,  and  that  the  smallest  part,  of  the  eccle- 
siastical dangers  which  beset  the  country.  The  storm  which  last 
autumn  raged  in  so  many  public  meetings  was  the  outburst  of 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  long  pent  up,  of  a  sense  of 
danger  within  our  lines,  which  had  been  rendering  the  country  for 
a  considerable  period  restless  and  unhappy.  On  every  side  there 
broke  forth  fierce  denunciations  against  a  treason  which  was  be- 
traying the  Establbhed  Church  of  England.  In  the  insolence 
and  advances  of  the  foreign  invader  men  saw  proofs  of  confidence 
in  the  disoi^anisation  of  the  garrison  he  was  attacking.  It  was  a 
grievous  thing  to  find  the  Pope  re-asserting  his  hat^  dominion 
over  this  free  land :  but  it  was  far  more  irritating  to  discover 
that  he  was  cheered  on  by  incessant  defections  of  the  defenders  of 
that  Church  which  our  ancestors  had  liaised  to  protect  us  from 
his  assiiults.  Shame,  fear,  and  anger  convulsed  the  minds  of 
the  English  nation :  and  these  emotions  found  frequent  vent  in 
language  suited  to  their  intensity.  And  what  have  been  the 
results  ?  Has  the  awakened  consciousness  of  danger  led  to  the 
repairing  of  our  defences,  to  the  restoring  the  fidelity  of  our 
troops,  to  the  taking  adequate  securities  against  further  defec- 
tions? Is  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  safer  and 
sounder  than  it  was  a  year  ago  ?  Is  there  less  danger  of  the 
clergy  becoming  deserters  to  the  Pope  ?  Are  the  causes  which 
have  produced  these  secessions  weakened  or  removed  ?  Have 
the  people  of  this  country  ground  for  thinking  that  her  pastors 
will  no  longer  be  the  very  men  who  shall  seduce  their  flocks 
to  Home?  These  are  questions  of  fearful  interest:  it  deeply 
concerns  all  to  ascertain  what  has  been,  or  can  be,  done. 

victed  is  admitted.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  he  has  been  fairin 
convicted,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  ought  not  to  have  bee^ 
condemned  ?  True,  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment  is  disapproved 
of,  and  yet  it  is  observed,  in  extenuation,  that  Foerio  is  not  chained 
day  and  night  to  a  common  malefactor  'as  has  been  alleged.'  No 
one  had  ever  alleged  this  but  Macfarlane,  who  invented  the  allegatioa 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  it.  The  cruelty  of  the  punishment 
consists  in  keeping  two  human  beings  chained  day  and  night  together; 
were  they  brothers  or  the  most  intimate  friends,  it  is  an  indecent  and 
revolting  cruelty :  no  more  than  this  was  ever  alleged ;  and  tbi^ 
never  has  been  or  can  be  denied.  The  letter  inserted  above,  from 
*  The  Examiner/  proves  what  sort  of  treatment  the  prisoners  receive 
at  Ischia,  whatever  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  is  the  sole  tangible  product  of 
the  excitement.  It  is  obvious  that  it  gives  no  protection  against 
conversions  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  It  is  a  measure  of  self- 
defence  against  aggression  from  without  by  a  foreign  Power, — a 
protest  by  which  the  nation  vindicates  its  right  to  be  the  sole 
dispenser  of  honours  and  titles  within  its  own  limits :  it  is  simply 
a  repulse  of  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  country.  As  against  the  religion  of  Bome  it  says  and  does 
nothing  at  alL  It  will  not  prevent  a  single  conversion  which» 
without  it,  would  have  taken  place.  The  causes  which  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Bomanists  with  seceders  from  the  English 
pale  are  left  untouched  by  it :  it  is  levelled  against  the  political 
action  only  of  the  Papal  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cure  the  Church  of  England  of  the 
malady  which  is  consuming  her.  A  demonstration  of  feeling 
has  been  made.  It  can  no  longer  be  said,  though  the  prophets 
prophesy  falsely  and  the  priests  bear  rule  through  their  means, 
that  *  my  people  love  to  have  it  so.'  The  people  of  England  have 
manifested,  with  impassioned  warmth,  the  depth  and  soundness  of 
their  Protestant  faith :  and  some  amount  of  discouragement  and 
repression  may  be  produced  by  this  exhibition  of  sentiment. 
But  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of 
Popery  can  be  arrested  by  the  tumultuous  cheers  of  excited 
numbers.  The  Church  of  Bome  knows  when  to  oppose,  and 
when  to  bend  before  the  storm.  Her  faith  is  on  the  end.  Her 
patience  is  not  to  be  wearied  out  by  delay  or  disappointment,  and 
no  violence  can  subdue  her  activity.  Her  policy  is  infinite  in  re* 
sources.  She  knows  how  to  subjugate  nations  by  a  single  sweep 
of  power,  or  to  undermine  them  by  an  incessant  stream  of  indi- 
vidual conversions.  If  Bome  is  to  be  driven  back,  she  must  be 
assailed  in  her  fundamental  principles :  she  must  be  met  by  a 
full  and  brave  counter-assertion  of  the  truth.  We  must  have 
fiuth  in  Protestantism :  we  must  appreciate  its  principles  and 
embrace  them  thoroughly,  or  we  are  lost.  This  our  Protestant^ 
ism,  however,  has  been  shaken — shaken  in  its  hold  on  the  afiec- 
tions  and  understandings  of  the  clergy.  It  is  openly  repudiated 
by  many:  others,  who  have  not  quite  cast  it  away  in  their 
hearts,  are  ashamed  to  confess  it  before  men :  it  is  held  feebly, 
and  still  more  feebly  avowed. 

Do  then,  we  ask,  the  events  of  the  pastvear  furnish  us 
with  any  brighter  hope  for  the  future?  We  have  indeed 
chased  away  some  of  the  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  our 
imaginations.  We  have  learned  that  the  people  of  England  are 
Protestant  stilL  This  is  something :  for  there  is  always  an  ad- 
vantage gained  by  dissipating  an  imaginary  prestige  of  success. 
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Not  that  this  proof  of  our  Protestantism  will  make  the  Church 
of  Borne  one  whit  the  less  peHBevering  or  Icfss  confident :  bat 
it  may  weaken  the  inclination  so  commonly  felt  to  side  with 
what  is  thought  a  rising  cause.  But  if  nothing  more  be  done: 
if  no  progress  is  made  m  diminishing  the  religious  and  other  in- 
fluences which  Bome  brings  to  beiar  on  the  minds  of  men,  the 
yehement  protests  of  last  autumn  may  be  but  the  convulsions 
which  precede  death.  Lord  Shaftesbury  indeed  luromised 
much.  Amidst  enthusiastic  applause  he  gave  a  pledge,  that,  if 
the  Tractarian  treason  were  not  rooted  out  by  the  bishops,  the 
laity  of  England  would  take  up  the  work  in  earnest,  and  obtain 
safety  by  an  efficient  Church  reform.  The  Tractarian  disloy- 
alty remains,  and  Lford  Shaftesbury  makes  lio  move.  We  are  not 
bringing  an  accusation  against  L<Mrd  Shaftesbury.  For  though - 
Our  difficulties  might  be  partially  removed  by  legislation,  heavy' 
indeed  would  be  the  responsibilities  which  would  lie  on  a  real 
ohurch-)reformer.  To  attempt  a  reform  worthy  of  the  name 
would  be  to  put  the  whole  Churoh  of  England  into  the  crucible: 
and  for  this,  neither  the  statesmanship,  nor  the  rdigious  ifi- 
telligenee  and  feelins  of  the  country,  are  yet  prepi^ed.  In 
our  judgment,  therefore.  Lord  Shaftesbury  acted  more  medf 
in  suspending  than  he  would  have  done  in  fulfilling  his  ple<^ 
Only  let  us  distinctly  recognise  our  real  position, —  that  no  baf 
has  as  yet  been  opposed  to  the  advance  of  Popery,  either  within 
or  without  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Tractarian  or 
Anglo-Catholie  party  has  sustained  a  serious  discouragement 
The  a^tation  of  the  public  mind  has  decided  the  waverings  of  not 
a  few  miportant  persons  among  the  Tractarians.  Whetl^r  it  has 
been  that  their  doubts  had  become  ripe  for  resolution,  or  that 
the  reproaches  of  Protestants  have  drawn  their  attention  mors' 
forcibly  to  the  ambiguity  and  untenableness  of  their  position; 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause,  they  nave  re- 
nounced the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have 
been  reconciled,  as  it  is  termed,  to  that  of  Bome.  Two  conse- 
quences have  followed  this  act.  In  the  first  place,  the  eyes  of 
many  have  been  opened  to  the  tendency  and  ultimate  effects  of 
Tractarian  principles.  But  a  second  and  a  not  less  impressive  re- 
sult has  ensued:  the  Tractarians  have  been  made  to  feel  distrust  of 
themselves  and  their  position.  '^A  party  which  loses  its  leaden  by 
continual  defections,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  distinguished 
by  learning,  ability,  and  eamestuess,  must  have  its  confidence 
Aaken,  as  to  the  soundness  of  its  views  and  its  i>ower  of  sus- 
taining them.  What  can  be  more  damaging  to  a  cause,  than 
to  be  abandoned  in  unbroken  succession  by  those  who  have 
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foogbt  at  its  head  with  the  stnoerest  enthaeiasixi,  and  have 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  and  have  possessed  the  greatest^ 
oapaoitT,  for  appreciating  its  merits  ?  A  disquieting  suspidon  of 
the  hoUowness  of  their  position  has  come  over  the  most  honest 
of  the  Anglo-^adiolics :  fresh  secessions  are  taking  place :  and 
men  of  equal  ability  cannot  be  found  to  fill  up  the  gaps  \^hich' 
have  been  thus  made.  Who,  among  the  foremost  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  school,  except  Dr.  Pusej  and  a  few  of  his  immediate 
friends,  if  even  diese  are  to  be  excepted,  con  be  now  considered 
BsTe  by  the  AngknCatholics  themselves  ? 

But  we  roust  not  fall  into  the  enormous  blunder  of  inferring 
ffom  the  fact  of  a  certain  amount  of  disorganisation  having  over- 
take the  Anglo-Catholic  party,  that  the  mischief  has  been  de- 
stroyed at  its  root.  The  eminent  men,  who  have  left  it  for  the 
Boraish  communion,  possessed,  if  not  greater  sincerity,  at  least  a 
clearer  intellectual  vision  and  a  higher  consistency  of  thinking, 
than  the  mass  of  their  former  associates.  Their  condemnation 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  evidently  not  acquiesced  in  by 
the  main  body  of  those  whom  they  have  abandoned.  As  a 
party,  they  must  be  startled  and  disturbed  by  the  secession  of 
their  leaders ;  but  it  will  not  drive  the  majority  of  them  firom 
their  opinions.  Any  explanation  of  the  fact  will  be  accepted 
lather  than  the  true,  but  most  unpalatable  one,  that  the  prin- 
oipletf  of  Anglo-Cathdicism  Bare  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  separate  body  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  parties  in  question  are  exposed  to  the  strongest  motives 
wfaidi  can  act  on  the  mind  of  man  to  shut  their  eyes,  if  possible^ 
to  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  of  which  the  practical  conclusion 
it  secession.  If  they  admit  the  validity  of  the  jiremises  and  the 
argum^it,  they  impose  upon  themselves  the  most  painful  duty  ot 
abandoning  the  religion  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  in  wbidi 
they  found  so  much  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  natures.  If  they 
conceded  the  accuracy  of  the  logic,  but  escape  its  force  by  im- 
poj^in^  the  premises,  they  would  be  con)peIIed  to  renounce  their 
principles  and  replace  them  by  the  odious  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism. So  they  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
leasonable,  but  distressing  courses.  They  keep  their  under- 
standings in  a  twilight  of  ambiguity,  neither  disowning  the 
principles,  nor  yet  choosing  to  observe  what  they  involve.  The 
Anglo-Catholic  Clergy  not  only  naturally  cling  with  extreme 
tenacity  to  a  theory  which  singularly  exalts  the  clergy,  but 
they  also  find,  in  the  charm  which  that  theory  has  for  clerical 
minds  generally,  a  support  towhich  they  are  not  fairly  entitled, 
and  which  is  not  venr  creditable  to  those  from  whom  they  obtain 
it    There  is  a  sound  sweet  even  to  many  Low-church  ears  in 
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opinions  which  represent  episcopally  ordained  clergymen  as  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles^  and  separate  them  so  flatteringly  from 
Dissenters,  by  the  possession  of  the  awful  power  of  being  alone 
entitled  to  give  efficacy  to  the  Sacraments.  Hence  a  want  of 
heartiness  in  many  of  its  adversaries  in  pushing  Anglo-Catho- 
licbm  home:  a  faintness  of  resolution  in  pressing  the  inmost  prin- 
dples  of  Protestantism.  This  secret  sympathy  is  of  great  value 
to  Anglo- Catholics.  It  gives  them  boldness  in  the  enunciation 
of  their  views.  They  are  saved  by  it  from  a  deadly  strife  of  anta- 
gonistic principles.  By  its  help  they  are  enabled^  in  meetings 
of  the  clergy/  to  assume  that  their  doctrines  are  those  of  the 
Church :  they  feel  that  they  will  not  be  closely  challenged,  and 
thus  are  left  apparently  in  possession  of  the  fidd.  No  wonder, 
in  such  a  state  of  things^  that  a  sufficient  number  remain  behind 
to  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  and  avoid  being  driven  from 
their  pulpits,  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  insincerity^  in  the 
steps  of  their  more  logical  and  consistent  chiefs. 

Meanwhile,  the  consequences  to  the  nation  are  most  dis- 
astrous. The  stream  of  conversions  to  Popery  flows  on,  fed  by 
waters  which  flow  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  garrison 
appointed  to  guard  the  city,- though  they  do  not  dare  to  open 
the  gates,  undermine  the  walls  so  as  to  let  in  the  enemy.  And 
great  indeed  is  the  calamity  of  subjection  to  Romish  bondage. 
Our  fathers  found  it  insufferable;  and  we  ourselves  have  had  a 
foretaste  of  its  misery  already.  Who  that  has  experienced  the 
misfortune  of  seeing  his  sons  or  daughters  becoming  Papbts  has 
not  felt  that  he  has  lost  them  altogether  —  that  they  are  his  no 
longer — that  they  have  become  the  property  of  the  Confessional, 
of  the  Priest,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  And  how,  in 
most  cases,  have  they  been  lost  ?  —  by  a  cruel  abuse  practised 
upon  their  piety.  They  listened  reverently  to  the  pastor,  to 
whose  care  their  Church  had  confided  them;  and  from  him 
they  imbibed  doctrines  which  they  were  told  were  the  strength 
and  foundation  of  that  Church,  but  which,  on  reflection,  were 
seen  to  command  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  Rome. 

This  then  is  the  grievous  malady  under  which  we  now  suffer. 
Anglo- Catholicism  cannot  refute  the  reasoning  of  its  departed 
chiefs:  yet,  undeterred,  it  perseveres  in  the  same  teaching 
with  the  same  activity,  we  might  say  with  the  same  audacity, 
as  ever.  It  occupies  our  parishes,  our  pulpits,  our  universities, 
and  our  sees ;  and  from  thb  vantage-ground  does  the  work  of 
Rome  more  effectually  than  Rome  could  do  it  herself.  Borne 
would  have  to  make  her  advances  as  an  open  adversary  agwnst 
men  who  were  on  their  guard.  Anglo-Catholicism  seizes  on 
confiding  hearers,  who  are  thinking  oidy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  whilst  they  are  being  inoculated  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Kome.  Among  the  clergj  it  lifts  up  its  head 
proudly,  and  summons  the  priest,  as  it  styles  him,  to  assert 
that  dignity  with  which  Christ  has  invested  him.  The  younger 
clergy  eagerly  put  faith  in  the  grandeijr  which  they  are  told 
belongs  to  them*  They  announce  themselves  as  the  appointed 
mediators  between  God  and  man,  the  dispensers  of  absolution 
and  pardon,  the  holders  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  tone  of  the  whole  profession  thus  sets  in  strongly  in  favour 
of  clerical  prerogative.  Protestantism  is  fast  becoming  an 
object  of  shame,  except  where  an  uncorrupted  laity  sternly  re- 
minds its  ministers  of  those  truths  which  they  were  ordained  to 
defend. 

The  evil  is  intolerable.  Let  Papists  preach  Popery  freely 
with  all  their  might ;  but  let  a  Protestant  Church  preach  the 
Protestant  faith.  Above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  nursery 
for  rearing  converts  for  transplantation  to  Rome.  The  evil  must 
be  cut  off  at  its  source.  Now  that  source  is  not  religious  dogma. 
What  Englishman  of  our  days  has  forsaken  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land because  he  has  become  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  or  Purgatory,  or  Mariolatry,  or  any  other  re- 
ligious tenet  peculiar  to  Rome?  The  indifference  to  pure  doctrine, 
which  has  characterised  this  movement,  has  been  most  remark- 
able. Theological  dogma  neither  attracts  nor  repels  the  minds 
which  are  agitated  by  this  movement.  They  do  not  fly  to  Rome 
to  gain  a  religious  truth :  nor  do  those  tenets  of  that  Church, 
which  seem  most  revolting  to  common  sense,  cause  their  steps 
to  falter  as  they  cross  the  frontier  between  the  two  Churches. 
No  dissenter,  accordingly,  has  gone  over. 

*  It  is  well  known,'  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  *  that  the  individual 
corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Komish  Church  have  not  been  generally  — 
not  perhaps  in  any  case  —  the  causes  or  sources  of  conviction.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  these  have  often  been  hindrances  — 
impediments  in  the  way  of  that  passage  through  which  so  many  have 
advanced  from  **  Oxford  to  Rome."  The  worship,  or  honour,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  paid  to  the  Virgin,  for  example,  has,  to 
the  very  last,  been  a  cause  of  difficulty  and  doubt ;  and  this,  and  other 
such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  have  only  at  last  been  accepted 
in  submission  to  one  great  law  of  spiritual  bondage,  under  whose  yoke 
the  victims  had  passed  before.  And  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  that 
law  ?  Ask  some  of  those  to  whom  I  allude,  how  they  have  overcome 
all  those  objections  to  the  Romish  worship  and  teaching,  which  you 
have  often  heard  them  express  so  strongly  ?  Ask  them,  how  they 
could  acquiesce  in  practices  which  they  used  to  call,  as  you  now  call 
them,  "  idolatrous  ?  *•  You  will  always  get  one  answer, —-^^  the  au- 
"  thority  of  the  Church." ' 
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It  is  wholly  a  qaestion  of  the  legitimacy  and  authority  of  the 
two  corporations.  The  thoughtful  disciple  learns  from  Auglo- 
Catholicism  principles  which  teach  him  that  to  continue  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  remain  outside  of  the  Church  of  Christ; 
thereupon  he  carries  out  the  lesson  of  unreasoning  obedienoe, 
which  has  been  diligently  inculcated  upon  him  as  the  essence  of 
piety ;  and  resolves  to  submit  to  the  true  Church  first,  and  then 
inquire  for  and  believe  her  doctrines  afterwards.  The  Romanist 
and  the  Anglo-Catholic  concur  in  warning  him  at  the  peril  of  his 
soul  against  trusting  his  reason  in  religious  matters  except  for 
one  single  act  of  private  judgment :  our  reason  was  endowed  with 
spiritual  lights  say  they,  for  the  single  purpose  of  discerning  the 
notes  of  the  true  Church*  He  has  learnt  from  Anglo-CathoUc 
teaching  what  those  notes  are:  his  reason  shows  him  that  the 
Church  of  England  does  not  possess  them — that  they  apply  to 
the  Church  of  Kome  only.  His  duty  becomes  plain  and  peremp- 
tory :  he  must  get  safety  (where  alone  it  is  to  be  bad)  in  the 
one  true  Church.  Why  should  views  of  doctrine  embarrass  him? 
The  apparent  reasonableness  of  Protestant  opinions  may  be  the 
effect  of  that  separation  from  Christ  which  alarms  hun:  and 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  Catholic  dogma  may  be  imputable  to 
the  blindness  of  that  reason,  from  which  he  has  been  instructed 
by  his  Anglo-Catholic  pastor  never  to  accept  his  creed.  When 
a  man  has  once  been  persuaded  that  religion  depends  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  —  and  this  is  the  Ajiglo-Catholic  teach- 
ing—  he  will  be  little  influenced  by  doctrine  in  determining 
which  is  the  true  Church:  and  instead  of  judging  of  the  tree  by 
its  fruits  —  of  the  Christian  character  of  a  Church  by  the  faith 
it  professes  —  he  may  possibly  rather  be  attracted  by  the  veiy 
repulsiveness  of  its  doctrine,  as  a  proof  of  its  mission  to  sub- 
jugate the  understanding  by  supernatural  truth. 

*  Why,  —  in  spite  of  enormous  doctrinal  differences,' — asks  the 
Duke  of  Argyll, — <  is  Rome  the  only  refuge  to  which  men  leaving 
you  are  forced  to  go  ?  Simply  because,  on  th3  principles  from  which 
they  start,  the  authority  of  a  priesthood  is  more  essential  than  the 
truth  of  its  doctrinal  teaching —  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing— 
the  truth  can  only  be  judged  of  under  the  guidance  of  its  authority.* 

These  facts  enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  source  of  the  mis- 
chief is  that  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Church  Principles.  This  is  the  lever 
with  which  Anglo-CathoUcs  pull  down  the  Protestant  fabric 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  tnis  the  instrument  by  which  thev 
enrich  Kome  with  spoils  gathered  from  her  conmiunion.  Chunui 
Principles,  we  are  aware,  is  a  comprehensive  term,  including 
certain  views  of  theology  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  polity:  in 
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using  the  phrase,  we  restrlot  its  meanitig  to  the  latter  element 
only,  as   being  the  cause  of  the  defections  we  are  deploring. 
Church  Principles,  so  understood,  determine  the  relation  of  eadi 
man  to  Christ  by  his  relation  to  the  Church ;  and  then  define 
the  Church  by  such  marks  as  destroy  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Church  of  England.     The  Tractarian  movement  had  for  its 
leading  object  the  inculcation  of  this  ecclesiastical  theory.     It 
is  the  very  core  and  essence  of  Tractarianism.     On  its  first  ap- 
pearance the  movement  seemed  to  aim  only  at  asserting  the 
mherent  independence  of  the  Church ;  but  it  did  this  on  prin- 
ciples which  involved  a  great  deal  more.     It  might  have  taken 
up  the  same  ground  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Archbitshop  of  Dublin,  which  was  a  ground  perfectly  consistent 
with  Protestantism,  furnishing  for  the  foundation  of  the  Church's 
independence    the    natural    propriety    and    expediency   of  a 
Christian  Society  managing  its  afikirs  by  an  organisation  of  itB 
own.     The  Tractarians  preferred  to  build  on  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Christian  priesthood  and  the  apostolical  succession ; 
and  two  typc»  successively  displayed  themselves  in  their  archi- 
tecture.    The  first  process  was  Anglo-Catholicism,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  alter  and  re-modd  the  old  edifice,  pulling  out  many 
stones  from  its  foundations,  and  substituting  for  fiiem  others 
hewn  out  of  the  quarry  of  tradition  and  pnestly  supremacy. 
The  more  intelligent,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the  ancnent 
fabric  had  thus  been  loosened,  and  that,  being  no  longer  safe  or 
stable,  it  threatened  to  crush  them  beneath  its  ruins :  so  they 
resolved  to  clear  it  away  altogether,  and  replace  it  by  a  build- 
ing of  foreign  materials  and  architecture.      In  other  words, 
Tiactarianism  developed  the  Anglo- Catholic  theory  of  Church 
Principles;   and  then  its  best  men  pronounced  it  untenable 
within  the  Church  of  England.     Most  painful  was  the  struggle; 
every  resource  which  eenius,  learning,  abilitv,  and  deep  love 
could  conunand,  was  vigorously  used  to  obtam  stability  of  in- 
tellectual conviction  and  quietness  of  conscience  within  the 
Church  of  their  birth:    slowly,  reluctantly,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances amidst  intense  anguish,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Church  of  England  could  not  stand  the  test  of  Church 
Principles.     They  saw  at  last  that,  if  Church  Principles  were 
true,  no  honest  seeker  for  a  Church  founded  on  those  principles 
could  conmstently  remain  within  the  Church  of  England.    The 
competency  of  these  men  to  try  and  judge  this  great  questioa 
no  one  can  gainsay.     Loving  sons  of  their  first  mother,  reve- 
rential and  even  passionate  acfanirers  of  her  services  and  her  doc- 
trine, creators  of  an  organised  party  which  expounded  and  de- 
fended the  Anglo-Catholio  theoiy  with  an  energy  and  dialectical 
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talent  perhaps  unriTalled  since  the  days  of  Plato ;  cheered  bj 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  an  ever*increasing  host  of  disciple^ 
successful,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  agidnst  the 
strongest  tendencies  of  our  age,  and  rapidly  becoming  the  chieft 
morally,  if  not  hierarchically,  of  the  English  clergy, — Newman 
and  his  fellow-seceders  had  every  human  motive  for  continuing 
in  that  Church  in  which  they  were  so  great,  and  every  qualifi- 
cation for  carrying  out  Anglo-Catholicism  to  victory  and 
triumph. 

Si  Pergama  dextr& 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent. 

No  other  cause  can  be  conceived  for  abandoning  a  position  so 
dear  to  natural  and  religious  feeling,  except  utter  despaur  of 
reconciling  their  principles  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  more  profoundly  they  felt  the  spirit  of  those  principles,  the 
more  irresistibly  were  they  impelled  to  abandon  a  Church 
which  contradicted  them.  Upon  Church  Principles  they  judged 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  the  Church  of  Christ:  we 
re-echo  the  judgment,  and  we  say  that  they  judged  rightly, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  sentence  thus  pronounced  binds 
every  logical  and  consistent  Anglo-Catholic  to  give  up  his 
principles,  or  to  follow  them  out  to  Rome. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  correctness  of  this  sen- 
tence by  an  examination  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory.  It 
boasts  to  be  Anti-Protestant,  and  it  gets  rid  of  the  principles 
of  Protestantism  by  the  substitution  of  others  which  are 
their  logical  and  spiritual  contradictories.  Now,  the  two  car- 
dinal principles  of  Protestantism,  which,  at  the  Reformation, 
overthrew  the  Church  of  Rome  and  are  the  foundation  of  every 
Protestant  Church,  are  these :  the  sole  and  paramount  supre- 
macy of  the  Word  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  private  judgment; 
and  the  inherent  right  of  every  separate  society  of  ClmstiaiiB 
throughout  the  world  to  institute  for  itself  its  own  form  ct 
Church  government.  Protestantism  does  not  assert  that  all 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  are  equally  good,  nor  that  the 
judgment  of  sxif  one  man  is  as  trustworthy  as  another's  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture ;  but  it  does  maintain  that  the  faith  pro- 
fessed by  each  Church  rests  ultimately  on  the  interpretatipn 
which  that  Church  has,  independently  for  itself,  put  upon  Reve- 
lation, and  that  the  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Christi- 
anity is  not  attached  to  any  particular  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment The  negation  of  these  two  propositions  is  the  essence 
of  Anglo-Catholicism ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
they  are  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  confine  the  discussion  to  this 
issue.  The  Anglo-Catholic  constantly  strives  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  this  cardinal  point,  hj  contrasting  Protestant  theology 
with  the  so-called  Catholic  doctrines ;  such  as  the  sacramental 
theory,  the  absolution  of  priests,  and  the  like.  He  finds  it 
easier  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  creed  of  the  fourth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  than  to  give  a  clear  and  cogent  reason  why 
we  are  bound  to  adopt  it  on  the  sole  ground  of  authority ;  in- 
deed, he  is  ever  very  impatient  of  being  asked  for  such  a 
reason.  Yet  this  is  the  one  vital  point  of  the  controversy. 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism  is  right  precisely  according  as  such 
a  reason  can  or  cannot  be  given.  Assent  is  demanded  to 
Catholic  doctrines  by  both  Romanists  and  Anglo-Catholics  in 
the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  independently  of 
any  insight  of  the  understan^ng  into  their  truth.  In  this  case 
then,  it  is  clearly  our  primary  obligation  to  ask,  what  the  Church 
is,  and  what  is  its  title  to  lay  down  authoritatively  the  standard 
of  religious  trutL 

What  then  is  the  Anglo-CathoHc  theory  of  the  Church?    It 
teaches  that  there  is  one  Universal  and  Apostolic  Church,  an 
outward  and  visible  society,  whose  essential  characteristic  is 
unity.       Membership   with   this  Church  is  the  condition  for 
obtaining  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  the 
sacraments  are  the  chief     These  sacraments  are  possessed  ex- 
clusively by  the  Church ;  and  to  it  Christ  has  also  given  power 
and  authority  to  declare  the  truth.      Moreover,   Christ   has 
instituted  in  this  Church  a  special  corporation,  perpetuating 
itself  by  the  specific  and  inviolable  law  of  succession  from  the 
Apostles  through  episcopal  ordination  and  imposition  of  hands ; 
and  this  order  of  men  are  first,  priests,   mediating  between 
Christ  and  His  people,  with  the  right  and  power  of  sacrificing, 
dispensing  the  sacraments,  absolving,  and  judging  of  doctrine ; 
and,  secondly,  the  sole  legitimate  rulers  and  governors  of  the 
Christian  Church.     Such  are  the  main  elements  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  theory.     It  holds  much  in  common  with  the  Boman ; 
although  it  fails  utterly  in  some  of  the  essential  requirements, 
which  Borne  early  saw  to  be  necessary  for  constituting  a  consistent 
and  logical  whole,  and  which  with  unscrupulous  courage  she  has 
claimed  and  assumed  in   her  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
This  is  so  indisputable,  that,  instead  of  wondering  that  so  many 
of  the  English  clergy  who  have  embraced  this  theory  of  the 
Church  pass  on  into  the  Church  of  Kome,  our  wonder  is  that 
any  should  have  stopped  upon  the  road.     For  there  is  in  truth 
no  half-way  house.     And  if  the  premises  of  the  nccessitv  of 
such  a  Church  with  any  such  attributes  are  once  granted,  there 
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18  noesoape  from  the  stmigbtforward  aFguments  of  Bossnet,  ia 
his  Conference  avee  M.  Claude,  MiniHre  de  Charentony  eut  la 
Matiere  de  TEgUse.  *  II  ne  faut  que  eavoir  qu'ell'e  est  celle  qu'on 
'ne  peut  jamais  accuser  de  s'Stre  form^  en  se  s^paraut ;  oelle 
'  qu^on  trouve  avant  toutes  ks  separations ;  ceUe  dont  toutes  les 
'  autres  se  sont  s^par^es.'  Arguing  upon  these  admissions, 
Bossuet  claims  no  superiority  for  himself  in  the  disoossion,  but 
what  is  common  to  the  most  ignorant  Catholic  over  the  most 
subtle  Protestant :  ^  Je  soutiens  au  contraire,  que  cet  avantage  est 
*  tellement  dans  notre  cause^  que  tout  ministre^  tout  docteur, 
'  tout  homme  vivant  suocombera  de  la  m^me  sorte  ft  de  pareils 
'  lurguments.' 

N0W9  in  respect  of  the  claim  of  exclusive  right  to  all  these 
{trerogatives  thus  advanced  for  Episcopacy,  we  assert  emphati-*^ 
oally  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  clearly  and  undeniably  on  the 
Somanist  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  No  one  disputes  that  the  So- 
man and  English  Churches  possess  a  lawful  government,  or  that 
their  clergy  are  lawful  ministers  of  Christ.  But  when  it  is 
pi^tended  that  the  Episcopal  is  the  only  true  Church ;  that  its 
clergy  alone  are  true  ministers ;  that  every  other  Christian 
society  is  without  a  lawful  ministry,  a  lawful  government,  and 
lawful  sacraments;  then  there  arises  a  manifest  obligation  to 
produce  a  charter  conferring  such  exclusive  titles ;  an  expKcit, 
positive,  peremptory  charter.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  charter 
can  bar  out  Protestantism ;  for  Protestantism  being  a  vindica- 
tion for  the  whole  Christian  community  of  rights  which  con- 
fessedly belong  to  it,  unless  appropriated  to  others  by  a  distinct 
and  positive  enactment,  is  necessarily  the  true  theory  of  Church 
polity,  so  long  as  such  an  enactment  is  not  produced.  The 
same  law  applies  to  ecclesiastical  as  to  civil  society :  melior  est 
conditio  defendentis.  The  right  of  each  Society  to  govern  itself 
needs  no  proof;  it  holds  good  till  it  can  be  shown  that  a  supe- 
rior authority  has  taken  it  away.  A  Church  may  choose  to 
govern  itself  according  to  the  apostolical  model,  be  it  Episcopal 
or  Presbyterian,  not  feeling  itself  at  liberty  to  make  any  change 
in  what  has  received  direct  apostolical  sanction  and  may  be 
presumed  to  be  an  emanation  from  apostolical  wisdom ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  a  direct  apostolical  command,  it  cannot  do  this 
on  the  ground  of  exclusive  right,  so  as  to  unchurch  other 
Churches  which  have  not  retained  that  model.  Apostolical 
precedent  may  be  an  excellent  recommendation  in  favour  of  an 
ecclesiastical  polity ;  but  the  obligatory  character  of  that  pre- 
cedent for  all  times,  its  exclusive  legitimacy,  its  suitableness 
to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  age,  are  all  questions 
lying  within  the  discretion  and  determination  of  each  Christian 
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eommuiiity.  The  divine  right  of  kings  or  bishops  can  be 
jQStoined  by  ezpresi  charter  alone :  none  such  could  be  found 
hr  kings,  and  the  doctrine  has  been  exploded  ^m  ihe  civil 
world.  The  exhibition  of  such  a  charter  alone  can  save  epis- 
eopaey  firom  the  same  fate.  And  such  a  'charter  must  not  con- 
sist of  mere  presumptions  and  possibilities :  it  must  convey  an 
explicit  and  absolute  title,  derived  either  from  the  positive 
deblaration  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  or  else  by  necessary  de«- 
dodion  from  the  very  nature  itself  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Tbs  Bomanists  felt  that  the  demand  could  not  be  evaded: 
but  they  also  found  it  impossible  to  procure  such  a  charter  from 
Scripture  upon  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  interpretation 
<^  language.  They  next  appealed  to  the  practice  and  belief  of 
antiquity ;  but  neither  did  these  bear  out  their  claims  with  the 
distinctness  and  poativeness  required.  An  endless  amount  or 
vague  and  obscure  statements,  and  yet  more  the  strongest 
diversity  of  opini<HiB,  presented  themselves  in  the  wr^gs  of 
ancient  Christmns.  There  still  remained  the  vexatious  necessity 
for  producing  an  objective  standard,  a  principle  of  selection : 
the  definite  and  peremptory  -charter  was  still  not  forthcoming. 
The  doctrine  of  Infallibility  could  alone  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
aigument  and  supply  what  was  needed ;  and  with  true  logical 
aiM  practical  instinct  the  Church  of  Rome  boldly  and  unreser- 
vedly pronounced  itsdf  inffdiible.  This  infdlibility  furnishes 
the  requisite  rules  for  the  unerring  interpretation  c^  Scripture 
and  tradition ;  and  the  interpretaticm  thus  determined  is  easily 
made  to  furnish  every  title-deed  necessary  for  the  Church. 
Private  judgment  and  the  freedom  of  individual  thought  are 
eflfectivdy  got  rid  of.  An  infallible  oracle  silences  diversity  of 
interpretation :  to  differ  is  to  rebel,  and  is  met,  not  with  argu- 
ment and  refutation,  but  with  chastisement  and  expulsion.        * 

The  lexical  unity  of  this  theory  is  perfect:  its  issue  with 
Protestantism  simple  and  direct.  Catholicism  or  Protestant- 
ism is  established,  according  as  the  tremendous  claim  of  infalli- 
bility is  established  or  overthrown.  In  the  assertion  of  that 
infallibility,  however,  the  Komanist  has  firm,  logical  standing- 

Sx)und«  The  Protestant  treats  Popery  as  a  gross  corruption  of 
hristianity  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  rebuts  the  charge  by  pleading 
supernatural  revelation  as  the  authority  for  his  religion.  The 
controversy  thus  ultimately  turns  on  the  evidence  which  can  be 
produced  for  a  fact ;  and  whilst  the  Protestant  pronounces  that 
net  to  be  most  gratuitously  assumed  and  to  be  utterly  destitute 
of  proof,  the  Roman  Catholic  may  still  reply  that  to  his  under- 
standing the  evidence  for  it  is  satis&ctory. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  unfortunate  Anglo-Catholic 
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The  denial  of  infallibility  puts  him  out  of  court.  Many  a  wistfbl 
glance  have  Anglo-Catholics  cast  towards  infallibility ;  and  fre- 
quent have  been  their  attenipts  to  insinuate^  for  they  dared  not 
to  affirm,  the  tenet.  The  Church  of  England  rejects  it.  In 
her  articles  she  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  erred. 
Her  separation  from  Kome,  and  the  Anglo-Catholic's  un-Catho- 
lic  isolation  from  almost  all  Episcopal  Christendom,  rest  on  the 
declaration  that  the  Church  has  been  fallible.  Every  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  therefore,  is  debarred  from  the  use  of 
that  argument  without  which  the  long  array  of  the  ablest  con- 
troversialists which  the  world  has  seen  has  found  the  proof  of 
Church  Principles  impossible.  Need  any  thing  more  be  said  to 
show  the  hopelessness  of  the  Anglo- Catholic's  position?  He 
cannot  get  his  proof  from  Scripture ;  he  must  try  to  extract  it 
from  the  Primitive  Church ;  but  to  do  this  he  is  compelled  to 
employ  the  very  principles  which  the  Church  theory  was  framed 
to  exclude.  He  must  be  a  Protestant,  and  act  as  a  Protestant, 
and  work  with  the  Protestant  instrument  of  private  judgment, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  chaos  of  ancient  writings  a  doctrine 
which  shall  cast  out  Protestantism  and  all  its  processes  as  false 
and  Anti-Christian. 

Here  we  might  take  our  stand,  and  regard  the  Protestant 
doctrine  as  fully  established  by  the  absence  of  every  thing  hke 
an  exclusive  charter  for  Epbcopacy.  Nothing  moi*e  is  required 
to  prove  that  an  Episcopal  Church  possesses  no  superior  right 
over  any  other,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church 
are  based  upon  an  act  of  private  judgment  (whether  performed 
by  individuals  or  a  body  of  clergymen),  which  declares  them  to 
be  consonant  with  the  Word  of  God.  But  we  will  go  further, 
and  will  show  that  the  Church  of  England  is  by  positive  act,  by 
her  history  and  constitution,  distinctly  committed  to  the  two 
cardinal  principles  bf  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
polity. 

In  applying  the  Catholic  theory  to  the  Church  of  England, 
we  are  at  once  m^t  by  the  startling  fact  that  she  is  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  other  branches  of  the  Episcopal  Church :  that 
unity,  the  great  note  signified  by  the  glorious  title  of  Catholic, 
is  wanting.  We  next  discover  that  this  unity  did  exist  at  a 
former  period :  that  the  Church  of  England  broke  it  by  an  act 
of  separation,  when  she  withdrew  her  allegiance  from  that 
divine  corporation  of  which  she  formed  a  part,  and  erected  her- 
self into  an  isolated  and  independent  Church.  This  mighty 
event,  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  solemnly  recog- 
nises to  be  her  charter,  whilst  it  is  denounced  by  the  Church  from 
which  she  broke  away  as  schism  and  rebellion.     Now  as  this 
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kttar  society  is  acknowledged  by  Anglo-Catholics  to  be  indis- 
putably a  part  of  the  true  Church,  and  as  it  possesses  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  that  united  episcopate  which  ruled  the 
united  Church  previously  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  Anglo-Catholic  to  repel  this  sentence  of  schism  and 
rebellion,  upon  the  doctrine  of  One  Universal  and  Visible  Church. 
Accordingly  the  Reformation  has  been  all  along  a  stumbling 
block  of  offence  to  Anglo-Catholics.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
disparage  its  importance.  It  is  denied  to  have  been  a  Revolu- 
tion :  to  have  formed  a  constitutional  era  in  the  English  Church ; 
to  have  originated  a  new  government,  or  established  new  prin- 
ciples, or  founded  new  rights.  It  is  painted  as  a  passing  out- 
burst of  violence;  as  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  regular 
order  of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  similar  to  the  parenthesis  of 
the  Conmionwealth  in  the  civil  history  of  this  country.  But, 
alas !  the  analogy  soon  fails.  The  interruption  of  the  Monarchy 
was  succeeded  by  its  restoration ;  whilst  the  results  of  the  Refoiv 
mation  continue.  The  new  dynasty  created  by  it  still  rules  the 
Church  of  England.  She  isolated  herself  from  the  Universal 
Episcopate  then,  and  she  is  isolated  still.  The  Reformation, 
therefore,  odious  as  is  the  task,  and  irreconcilable  as  it  is  with 
the  Catholic  theory,  must  be  justified;  for  how  else  can  the 
sanction  of  legitimacy  be  obtained  for  that  constitution  which 
the  Reformation  called  into  existence,  and  whose  legality  the 
Anglo-Catholic  is  compelled  to  profess  ?  He  is,  therefore,  obliged 
to  do  two  things.  He  has  first  to  m^ke  out  the  Reformation  to 
have  been  a  formal  and  regular  act  of  the  divinely  appointed 
authorities  of  the  Church :  and  he  must  modify  the  theory  of 
unity  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
make  it  fit  with  the  altered  form  which  the  Churck  of  England 
received  on  that  occasion. 

First,  then,  he  must  transform  the  Reformation  from  a  Revo- 
lution into  a  Reform  Bill.  The  favourite  engine  by  which  this 
conversion  is  effected  is  an  artful  insbting  on  the  identity  of  the 
English  Church  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  The  Anglo- 
Catholic  asserts  that  one  and  the  same  Anglican  Church  has 
existed  ever  since  the  time  when  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Britain :  that  consequently  that  Church  was  in  no 
sense  the  child  of  the  Reformation :  that  her  purity,  indeed,  and 
her  independence  had  been  compromised  by  the  usurpation  and 
oppression  of  her  sister  Church  of  Rome :  but  that  she  became 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  degrada- 
tion^ and  with  a  noble  energy,  and  by  an  act  carried  out  m  her 
own  name,  and  by  her  own  Apostolic  right,  effected  her  restora- 
ticm.  •    This  statement,  however  plausible  it  may  sound,  is 
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delusive:  for  under  cover  of  an  ambiguity  it  begs  tbe  very 
question  at  issue.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  tbe  identity 
o£  the  English  Church  may  be  asserted.  According  to  one  n 
these  senses^  there  is  an  identity  of  the  Christian:  people^of  the 
Christian  society  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  That  event 
was  not  a  converuon  from  heathenism  to  Christianity:  biit  a 
change  in  the  government^  and  an  alteration  of  the  creed,  of  a 

Ke-existing  Christian  community.  The  cooamunity  itself,  the 
dy  of  Christians  of  whom  it  was  composed,  remained  the  sama^ 
the  men  who  made  up  the  Befbrmed  Church  of  Enghmd  were  thd 
same  men  as  had  constituted  the  Soman  Cathie  Church  of 
England.  This  identity  is  contested  by  no  one :  it  is  affirmed  by 
the  Anglo-Catholio ;  lu^  is  the  very  key-stone  of  the  ProtestJ 
ant's  argument.  For  the  real  question  to  be  determined  is  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  source.  The  Fnn 
testant  builds  his  Church  on  tbe  exerdse  by  the  Christian  socie^ 
of  England  of  its  right  to  govern  itself:  the  pre^ezistenee^ 
therefore,  of  a  body  who  could  exercise  such,  a  right  is-  necessary 
to  the  proof  of  its  actual  exercise.  Had  the  Church  of  Ikig* 
land  been  founded  at  the*  Beformation^  Uke  the  prioHtiva 
churchesy  by  missionaries,  who  also  organised  its  government, 
the  Protestant  might  not  have  bad  it  in  bis  pow6r  to  a{q)eal  to 
a'distinot  assertion^  on  the  part  of  English  Christians,  of  their  pre* 
rogative  of  framing  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  themselves: 
but.  precisely  because  thiere  was  such  a  continuous  Christian 
society,  and  also  a  radical  .change  in  its  constitution^  he  is  ea« 
iStled  to  maintain  that  the  new  government  did  not  derive  itit 
authority  from  the  sanction  or  decree  of  its  predecessor  He 
may  now  proclmnwith  confidence  that  the  Reformation  asserted 
in  tbe  ecclesiastical  the  same  truths  which  centuries  later  dvil 
revolutions  have  established  and  are  establishing  in  the  secnlsr 
world, -^  the  nullity,  namely,  of  divine  right  and  die  supreme 
sovereignty  of  society  over  all  its  concerns  and  relations.  !»' 
both  cases  the  process  is  the  same;  and  in  both  the  identity 
of  the  society  whose  government  was  altered  is  the  l<^au 
condition  of  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  title^ 
the  will  of  the  society  to  be  thus  governed  alone  imparts  legi-^ 
timncy  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  identity,  then,  of  the  English  Church,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  will  not  sav^  the  Anglo-Catholic  thecnry  or  the  divine  right 
of  Episcopacy ;  for  this  identity  is  the  groundrwork  of  the  oppo^ 
site  doctrine.  But  it  suggests  a  second  and  very  different  mean«< 
ing,  which  conveys  a  thoroughly  false  notion,  though  well  suited 
to  the  Anglo-Catholic's  purpose.  This  insinuated  identity  is  iden- 
tity of  government;  a  strict  find  unbroken  continuity  of  the  ml* 
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mg  authorify,  whereby  the  new  Institutions  obtain  tbe  sanotioii 
«f  IswM  and  duly  authorised  power.  Thus  the  Anglo-CathoIic 
derives  the-  Intimacy  of  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  h» 
Chnrdi  from  the  sanction  of  an  establiriied  corporation,  to  whidi 
he  alleges  the  high  commission  of  ruling  and  teaching  has  been 
«xclu8ively  dele^Ued  by  Christ  That  corporation,  he  says, 
has  been  the  sole  fountain  of  legality  and  right  in  the  Endidi 
Churchy  from  its  earliest  existebce  down  to  this  day:  and  the 
•Beformation  was  the  work  of  this  divine  legislature.     Many 

E'tevous  obligations  are  -hereby  imposed  on  the  Anglo- Cathol^ 
ke  the  Bonuunst,  he  is  first  of  all  bound  to  prove  that  Christ  fo»- 
laally  deprived  each  Christian  community  of  its  natural  right,  as 
an  mganised  society,  to  govern  itself,  and  vested  the  supreme  role 
of  ftdth  and  condvot  in  a  special  and  self-perpetuating  oorporatioiL 
We  have  seen  that  for  sustaining^  this  daun  the  production  of  a 
perenqptovy  charter  is  indispenMble ;  and  that  no  such  charter 
4as  been  or  can  be  produced.  But  supposing  this  difficulty 
io  be  removed,  the  Anglo-Catholio  is  next  bound  to  prove  thai 
this  divine  corporation,  is  not  one  integral  body,,  issuing  its 
decrees  in  its  collective  e^aacity  for  all  Christendom,  with  some 
^sntral  organ  o£  unity,  of  whatever  kind ;  but  is  an  aggregate  of 
aspi&cate  and  isolated  parts,  each  part  possessing  con^letely  all 
the  pewexs  attached  to  the  corporation:  and  hsmng  proved  this 
be  must  go  on  to  show,  that  all  that  was  done  in  England  at 
ibe  Befocmation  was  done  by  the  locally  supreme  government 
of  the  English  Episcopate.  He  must  maintain  that  Uie  Catholic 
Church  is  an  assemblage  of  co-ordinate  national  unities,  each 
sovereign  within  its  own  sphere  of  action;  and  then  further, 
that  the.  reformed  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,,  h^ 
separation  from  the  Church  of  which  she  formed  a  part,  her 
articles,  her  laws,  her  tribunals,  were  all  the  products  of  r^uhor 
and  deliberate  enactment  by  her  divinely  instituted  rulers. 

Both  these  propositions  are  unfounded,  and  incapable  of  being 
defended.  Such  a  description  of  the  organisation  of  the  Cfaunm 
is,  aa  we  shall  show  presently,  incompatible  with  the  Catholic 
theory:  and  the  assertion  that  the  Beforroatlon  was  the  work 
•of  the  English  clergy  is  as  ridiculous  m  it  is  historically  untrue. 
No  histor^  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  the  reformed  faiili 
and  new  constitution  of  the  English  Church  were  forced  upon 
the  clergy  by  a  power  which  they  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
.the  courage  to  resist.  The  Beformation  was  carried  against 
their  will,  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and  in  defiance  of  their 
convictions.  The  terrors  alone  of  a  pi-semunire  coerced  them 
into  the  admission  of  the  revolutionary  principle  that  the  Eing*s 
Higesty  is^  under  God»  the  Supreme  Head  and  Governor  of  the 
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Church  of  England.     It  was  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  who 
denounced  the  usurpation  of  the  Pope,  and  severed  this  realm 
and  Church  from  his  dominion.     The  Bishops,  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  were  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  the  revolution  in 
religion :  and  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  old  doctrines  re- 
main on  record  to  this  day.     The  present  model  of  the  Church 
of  England  owes  its  birth,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  to  Royal  Commissions  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  statutes  passed  by  that  King  and  his  father.     The 
Statute  31  Henry  8.  gave  the   King  and  his  son  power  to 
issue  proclamations  about  religion :  and  ^  this,'  says  Dr.  Card- 
well,  '  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  changes  in  religion  in 
^  the  nonage  of  Edward  YI.'     Royal  visitations  and  injunctions 
in   the  same  reign,   unsanctioned  by   any  spiritual  authority, 
effected  numerous  and  most  important  innovations  in  religion. 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1647  alone  ordered  the  giving  of  the  cup 
to  the  liuty.     The  Ordination  Service,  a  most  vital  part  of  the 
English  ritual,  was  an  emanation  from  the   King's   pleasure 
and  private  judgment,  for  it  came  forth  from  a  committee  of 
six  prelates  and  six  others  nominated  by  the  King,  under  a 
power  conferred  by  Parliament.      Parliament    further    com- 
manded that  this  service,   when  put  forth  under  the   Great 
Seal,  should  be  alone  used :  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  one 
of  this  committee,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  by  the  King's 
Council,  ^  because  he  obstinately  denied  to  subscribe  the  book 
^  for  making  of  bishops  and  priests.'     It  was  Parliament  which 
conferred  on  '  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  power  to  visit 
.  ^  and  reform  all  heresies,  errors  and  abuses,  which  in  the  spiritual 
^jurisdiction  ought  to  be  reformed.'     The  State,  that  is  Parlia- 
ment, made  the  Crown,  in  the  Court  of  Delegates  —  a  body 
which  was  to  be  chosen,  at  the  King's  pleasure,  from  any  class 
of  men,  lay  or  clerical,  without  limitation  —  supreme  judge  of 
doctrine  and  of  every  ecclesiastical  cause,  with  power  to  judge 
and  deprive  any  bishop  or  archbishop,  for  heresy,  or  any  other 
spiritual  offence.     That  Court  of  Delegates,  thus  instituted  by 
^e  State  alone,  continued  to  be,  down  to  our  own  day,  the 
highest  spiritual  tribimal  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  it  was 
the  same  authority  of  the  State  alone  which  substituted  for  it 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  an  equally 
extensive  jurisdiction,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  restricted  by 
the  law  of  the  land.     The  clause  of  the  Twentieth  Article, 
which  ascribes  to  the  Church  *  power  to  decree  rites  or  oeremo- 
^  nies  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,'  was  added  by  the 
authority  and  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth  alone,  and  did  not 
even  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  when  the  articles  were 
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ratified  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  reign.  The  Prayer  Book 
itself,  so  dear  to  Anglo-Catholics  as  the  Palladium  of  English 
Catbolicityy  had  no  other  authority  for  a  century  than  the  private 
judgment  of  Parliament ;  and  but  for  the  political  accident  of 
the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  disestablished  the 
English  Church  and  compelled  its  re-enactment  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Monarchy,  would  have  remuned  to  this  day  without 
the  sanction  of  Convocation.  And,  lastly  and  decisively,  when 
the  Church  of  England  was  formally  constituted  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  Elizabeth,  the  whole  Episcopate,  save  one,  refused 
to  recognise  that  Church,  and  preferred  to  lose  their  sees  rather 
than  authorise  her  legitimacy  and  her  faith. 

These  facts  are  decisive.  It  is  certain  that  the  reform  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  the  act  of  the  English  Episcopate, 
and  that  the  opinions  and  the  authority  of  that  divine  corpora- 
^OD,  from  which  alone  the  Anglo-Catholic  derives  ecclesiastical 
legitimacy,  were  utterly  overruled  and  set  at  nought  in  the 
constructing  of  that  Church.  And  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  either  the  Church  of  England  is  no  Church  at  all,  or  else 
that  the  lawfulness  of  that,  as  well  as  of  all  other  Churches, 
must  flow  from  some  other  source  than  the  existence  and  the 
sanction  of  a  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  government 

In  order  to  parry  this  fatid  blow,  the  Anglo-Catholic  some- 
times replies,  that  no  prejudice  can  accrue  to  the  title  of  a 
r^ular  authority  from  the  oppression  of  an  external  and  illegal 
force.  Granted:  but  neither  must  the  acts  and  appointments 
of  that  ill^al  violence  be  accepted  as  legitimate.  Violence 
can  never  confer  legitimacy.  Institutions  originally  set  up  by 
violence  are  often  sanctioned  afterwards  by  the  acquiescence  of 
society  and  by  their  de  facto  establishment  and  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  government.  If  this  title  is  rejected,  and  the  silent 
ratification  of  the  governed  is  denied  to  be  an  authority  capable 
of  imparting  complete  legitimacy,  then  the  institutions  remain 
as  illegal  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  their  revolutionary  creation, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  restore  the  previous  state 
of  things  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Anglo-Catholic,  therefore, 
IS  welcome  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  revolution  carried 
out  at  the  Reformation,  if  he  will  fairly  accept  the  conclusion 
inv(dved  in  his  premises,  that  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  this  day  to  which  he  belongs,  is  incapable  of  defence 
upon  the  Catholic  theory — that  her  articles,  her  formularies, 
and  her  doctrines,  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  will  and 
private  judgment  of  an  oppressor  and  usurper  —  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  return  to  that  Romish  com- 
munion from  whidi  violence  and  revolution  alone  expelled  him. 
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J^Ioi^e  if equ0ntl7,  h6weTer»  the  Aiiglo*C«thoUc  insistB  oq 
the  ratificatipp  givei^  subsequently  by  Uonyocatioa  to  the  actp 
g>i  the  Be^Effqaatmt  .This  defenoe  ia  equally  wortj^lees.  It 
begptheq^te^tioiU:  Coi^vQcationmuet  first  estobUsh  its  owt 
ji^itifOQcy  befpre  U  can  clidia  authority  tp  .enact  a  obang^ 
oi  gQvemmwt.,  First  ^  all^.it  must,  show  th4t  both  d!^ji^ 
and  de  Jjacto  it  wits  8^  along  the  one  sole,  and  lawful  orgaa 
pf  gpvenunent  of.  tbe  English  Church.  Will  eveni  the  Aoglor 
CatjxoliQ  undertake,  the  proof  of  thi#  pr^^xMsition  ?  But  Jet 
m  waive  for  a  poipentaOur^  objection  to  the  title  of  Cohyc^ 
cation.  We  kiiow  that  .whatevQr  sa^tipn  Ckmrocatira  gMf 
to  the  new  institutions  before  tl^  reign  of  Elisabeth —^  and 
it  was  pfffti^  only,  eictending.  to  but  a  few  o{  the  prooe^ings 
pf  tbejElefotmers  —  it  gave  under,  ooerqion  and  agaif^t  the 
religiojus  opinions  .of  tibe  Episcopate  gj^neraUy^  It  ia  Tclear  th«t 
to  accept  sjich  a  sanction  as  coiiferring  Intimacy,  would  ]f^U> 
reduce  the  divii^  Tule  of  Episcopacy  to,  a ^ hollow. sham:*  &t 
what  could  be  th/e  value  of  the  authority  impa^rted  to  a  new 
prg^iisation  qf  the  Church  and  new  formulfljnes  of  vjButL  bf 
pvten  who  held  thait  prgaiosatLqn  to  be  a  rebellioA*.  jwd  that  bm 
to  be  false  aod  contrary  to  Catholic  truth  ?  And  aa  to  the  ooq» 
firmation  givpurby  Convooation  iu  the  reigns  of  Elittbeth  sod 
Charles  n.»  it  is  more  worthless  still ;  for  it  amoimts  to  nothing 
piore  than  a  deolaration  pf  their. own  legitimacy  and  orthodoi^ 
by  the  very  men  whom  the  Bevolutiqn  bad  j^9ed  to  office  and 
power  in  the  plaoe  of  the  lawful  ruleis^,^  whom  it  had  davcfi  out 
l^  forpe.  Wbi^t  would  the  as8e;rtion  by  William  III^  9pd.  his 
Parliament,  that  they  wpre  the  lawful  governors  of  ^  this  leafan^ 
have  been  worth,  upak  the  principks  ofdivme  riffhtf  against  the 
claim  of  Jame$  IL  and  his  son? 

., .  We  have  now,  shown  that  the  Church  of  England  did -not  re^ 
i^^ive  defatito  her  polity  and  ber  creed  .from  the  divine  oraclejof 
the  Episcopate,  but  from  the  private  judgment  of  the  Christiao 
aociety  as.  represented  in  Parliament :  and  we  arrive  at  the  imn 
pprtant  cpnplusioii  that  she  is  not  buUt  on  a. foundation  cf 
Church  Principles,  but  on  thQ  Protestant  dogma  of  the  inherent 
right  of  eyji^  Church  to  shape  its  own  Church  government  for 
itself.  We  now  go  further,  and  assert  thf^t  de Jure  the  derioid 
hierarchy,  even  if  it  had  had  the  will  and  the  power»  would  nol 
have  had  the  right  upon  Church  Principles,  of  separating  itself 
from  the  community  of  which  it  had  formed  a  )part  The 
English  Episcopate,  an  insignificant  minority,  severed  itself 
from  the  vast  majority  of  the  Catholic  Episcopate.  Minorities 
refusing  submission  to  majorities  muat  oi  necessity  take  their 
stand  on  some  principle  .higher  than  the  authority  of  the  whole 
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oolleetive  bpfdy*  To  what  principle  then  does  the  Anglo^OatholiQ 
appeal?  t      .  . 

Let  U8  enppoBe/tbe  Epiaoopate  to  havA  HAsembled  m  holjr 
l^rnod,  de€]d}r  convinced  of  the  corruption  of  Rome,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  shake  it  off.  Thev  are  Anglo-CathoficB  t  whatevei* 
they  do,  they  tnuat  •presei've  Catholic  principles  inviolate.  "By 
what  ingenuity  shall  they  dispel  the  fearful  perplexity"  wfaica 
meets  them  at  the  outset  of  thdr  deliberations?  How  shall 
they  find  a  principle,  which  shall  condemn/ Ihe  majority  of 
ApoBtcdioal  lAsbops  of  error,  shall  justify  a  breach  of  atn  esiar 
blMbed  umty,  and  yet  sfaaH  save  them. froin  felling  Jieadlon^ 
Into  tire  Piotestant  abyss  of  private '  judement  ?  .\  To  the  bar  Si 
whtt^tribonal  shall  they  summon  the  Cnu^  of  Borne  ?  Not 
to  that  of  truth  and  reason:  for  it  is  a  «ourt  £iital  to^  the  Accosers 
and  the  aooused  alike.  Tbe-!Kble  lies  <^n  befoce  them :  the 
felioB  of  tvadiUon  are  at  hand :  but  where. and  who  is  the  inter* 
pieter?  How  answer  this  trying:  question<-^and  answer  it  tbey 
most,  before  they  can  get  a  basis  for  their  procee&igs-^ana 
yet  keep  the  Catholic  &lth  ?  How  condemn  Borne  without 
demdishing  the  Catholic  theory  altogether?  They  hold  lha;t 
there  is  One  Universal  Churdi:.  how  csul  th^y  rend  it  into 
fragments  lUEid  destroy  one  by  conversion  into  many:?  for  thid  is 
the  impcMTt  of  what  they  are  doing.  They  impc  not  exoosn-* 
Bnnieating  heretics — a  sentence  which  Borne  will  aoen  fahninate 
against  them  with  perfSect  consistency  6f  logic ;  that  were  air 
easy  matter  compared  with  splitting  the  catholicity  a£  churched 
adooowledged  to  be  apostolioaL  At  the  very  moment  when 
they  are  breaking  away  firom  Bome,  they  call  her  a  true  and 
living  member  of  Christ :  are  they  not,  therefore,-  dividing  EKt 
mystical  body  into  pieces  ?  Qerson  and  Pierre  d' AiU^,  and  othei 
ims^ous  reformers,  purified  the  Christian  world  by  General 
AsaemUiee  of.  the  Catholic  Cburek :  ''•  why  not  appeal  to  such  a 
indge?  Alas,  they  know  that  the  forthcoming  English  Church, 
with  her  articlea  ixA  her  headship  vested  in  the  civil  power,,  caii 
neveir  obtain  the  sanction  of  an  OBcumenical  Council.  .  And 
even  sach  an  authority,  if  obtained,  might  be  excepted  to  ae 
insufiicient :  for  Cranmer  might  remind  them  that  ^  the  divinei 
^  of  Paris  held  that  a  Council  could  not  make  a. new  article. of 
*  the  fiuth  that  was  not  in  the  Scriptures.'  In  this  extremity  a 
foundation  has  been  found  for  An^o^Catholicism  by  a  oonsumt 
mate  master  of  the  Catholic  theory.  A  living  bishop  has  pre* 
claimed  it  to  a  real  Synod. 

'  What  was  done  at  that  time,'  said  recently  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
^  was  plainly  this,  that  here  we  had  been  holding  errors  in  common 
wkh  Bome.  The  Church  of  Eog^d  vras  a  Churdi, — ^it  was  a  branch 
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of  the  H0I7  Catholic  Church, — and  every  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  has  a  right  to  rid  itself  of  the  errors  which  it  formerly  may 
hare  held.  The  Church  of  England  did  rid  itself  of  these  errors 
which  it  held  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome :  but  as  we 
admitted  the  Church  of  Borne  to  hold  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faithy  we  did  not  separate  ourselves  from  them. ...  It  was  Rome  that 
separated  from  us.' 

What  a  blow  is  here  dealt  to  the  Catholic  theory!  what 
a  sentence  of  fiedlure  is  passed  on  the  institution  of  Christ  I 
The  divine  model  of  government  has  not  realised  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  framed.  The  Apostolate  has  not  kept 
the  faith  pure^  nor  protected  Christians  from  error,  nor  preserved 
the  Christian  worship  uncorrupt.  The  one  Universal  Church  is 
admitted  to  have  been  universally  in  error :  to  have  universally 
shared  that  human  weakness  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Protestant  principles.  Who  shall 
midntain  henceforth  that  the  Episcopal  polity,  which  has  thus 
signally  failed,  was  endowed  with  exclusive  legitimacy  by 
Christ,  and  expressly  too  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  those 
great  ends,  truth  and  unity,  which  the  chief  of  Anglo-Catholics 
admits  to  have  been  not  accomplished  ? 

*  Every  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,'  says  the 
Bishop's  theory,  *  has  the  right  to  rid  itself  of  the  errors  which 
*it  may  have  formerly  held.'  What  right?  Protestantism 
maintains  that  not  only  every  Church,  but  also  every  single 
Christian,  has  a  right  to  rid  himself  of  his  errors.  Is  the  bis^ 
disposed  to  admit  the  extreme  right  of  private  judgment  ?  Very 
far  from  it  His  meaning  is,  we  presume,  that  a  single  Chris- 
tian would  have  no  right  to  pronounce  his  errors  to  be  errors: 
he  has  no  power  to  distinguish  authoritatively  between  truth 
and  error.  A  Church  alone  can  do  that ;  and  a  branch  is  a  fall 
and  complete  Church,  and  may  jud^e  of  the  truth  of  doctrine 
and  act  upon  its  convictions.  By  this  theory,  the  one  Catholic 
Church  is  converted  into  many  independent  Churches :  it  be- 
comes a  number  of  branches  without  trunk  or  root ;  in  truth  no 
tree  at  all.  One  faith,  one  government,  no  distressing  doubts 
between  conflicting  declarations  of  the  faith,  no  uncertainty  oi 
interpretation,  no  rivalry  of  sects,  no  collision  of  authority,  no 
diversities  of  worship, — this  is  the  sublime  unity  which  Catholic 
principles  promise.  And  what  is  the  substitute  which  the 
Bishop  offers  in  the  name  of  Anglo-Catholicism?  Not  unity  of 
government,  for  the  Church  of  England  is  a  pure  isoktion :  nor 
unity  of  worship,  for  what  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  Greek, 
the  Boman,  and  the  English  rituals  ? — nor  unity  of  doctrine, 
for  the  Anglican  charges  all  the  great  Episcopal  Chiurches  with 
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g»Te  error,  and  is  in  turn  anathematised  hj  them  as  heretical : 
but  similarity,  similarity  of  outward  structure,  of  form  and 
ceremonial,  coupled  with  a  complete  diversity  of  authority  and 
doctrine ;  episcopates  resembling  one  another  in  the  transmission 
of  an  external  form,  but  holding  opposite  creeds,  teaching 
antagonistic  views,  and  launching  out  fierce  denunciations  of 
schism  and  heresy  against  each  other.  Such  is  the  picture 
exhibited  by  independent  Episcopal  Churches ;  and  such  is  what 
Anglo-Catholicism  must  accept  as  the  normal  state  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church. 

But  what  are  these  branches  thus  invested  with  co-ordinate 
sovereignty?  National  Churches,  replies  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Is  he  unconscious  that  to  erect  National  Churches  into  integral 
Church  units  involves  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism  ?  A 
nation  is  a  purely  secular  division,  determined  by  geographical 
and  political  limits :  and  neither  geography  nor  the  State  can, 
upon  Church  Principles,  decompose  the  imity  of  the  Episcopate 
into  organic  parts  of  the  Church.  Church  Principles  tell  us  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  that  the  Church  is  a 
spiritual  power,  and  her  title  derived  from  heaven.  She  owns 
no  earthly  superior  within  her  own  sphere :  her  constitution  is 
divine.  How  then  can  a  political  and  secular  combination 
furnish  the  Catholic  Churchman  with  a  basis  for  parcelling  out 
the  spiritual  power  into  organic  elements,  each  element  being 
endowed  with  the  full  prerogatives  of  the  whole  body  ?  How 
can  a  perfectly  foreign  and  heterogeneous  principle  —  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  States —  take  the  one  Catholic  Church  to 
pieces,  divide  its  rulers  into  separate  groups,  and  establish  the 
law,  that  the  government  of  this  one  Church  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  faith  are  the  prerogatives  of  each  group,  each 
severally  for  itself?  All  limitations  which  emanate  from  the 
State  have  the  State  for  their  ground  and  principle :  the  State, 
and  nothing  else,  is  their  authority.  Upon  the  Anglo-Catholic 
theory  an  assembly  of  national  bishops  can  be  nothing  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  so  many  independent  persons,  with  no  controlling 
or  binding  supremacy  of  a  majority,  with  no  obligation  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  imposed  on  any  one  to  submit  his  will  and 
opinions  to  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  K  such  a  sjrnod, 
calling  itself  a  National  Church,  constitutes  itself  into  an  organic 
whole,  and  as  such  performs  acts,  not  of  administration  only  but 
of  sovereignty,  it  is  clear  that  these  acts  of  the  united  body  will 
possess  only  so  much  authority  as  can  be  conferred  by  the  law 
or  principle  which  associated  them  into  a  collective  unity.  That 
law  can  only  be  either  the  State,  or  their  own  schismatical 
erecting  of  themselves  into  a  separate  Church.    It  is  impossible 
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therefore  for  the  An^o-Cktholic  theory  to  famish  a  legitimite 
title  to  National  Churohes*  They  disappear  under  the  destmo* 
tive  influence  of  that  theory.  Protestantism  claims  f<N:  National 
Churches,  as  societies  of  Christian  men,  the  right  of  self-^govenn 
ment :  Rome  recognises  National  Churches  as  subordinate  organs 
of  administration:  Hhe  Anglo-Catholic  alone  can  assign  no 
legitimate  place  to  a  National  Quirch) — though  without  a  satis* 
factory  theory  of  National  Churches  he  has  neither  authority 
for  his  faith,  nor  any  Church  at  all.  Upon  the  Anglo-Gatholfe 
doctrine,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  organic  Churai  of  Ekig^ 
land.  We  appeal  to  the  'Bbhop  of  Exeter  himself.  In  an 
address  recently  made  by  him  t6  the  clergy  of  his*  diooese,  ths 
Bishop  says, — 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  th^t  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  with  his  people 
are  a  complete  Choroh :  perhaps  in  some  re4>oets  more  to  bereoog- 
nised  as  such  than  a  National:  Church,  becanse  we  all  know  that  a 
Diocesan  Church  is.  the  appointment  of  God  Himsdf.  A  National 
Church  we  b^eve  to  be  in  full  accordance  with  the  gracious  will  of 
Grod,  carrying  out  under  His  direction  His  great  views :  but  still  it  is 
not  appointed  to  us  in  Scripture.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  human  insti- 
tution — upon  our  own  Diocesan  Church  as  a  Divine  institution.' 

Here  we,  haYC  a  very  decisive,  and,  as  we  thinks  irrefutable 
statement,  that  National  Churches  are  no  constituent  and  or- 
ffanio  parts  of  the  divine  polity  of  the  Church*  They  are  human 
mstitutions :  their  authority  is  purely  human ;  and,  as  united 
bodies,  they  cannot  bind  a  single  dissentient  bishop  to  a  single 
doctrine,  nor  even  to  membership  with  their  communion.  What 
possible  principle  can  bind  him  to  recognise  in  the  vMce  of  his 
colleagues  the  oracle  of  God's  Church?  He  can  [dead  his  own 
divine  commission  received  directly  from  Christ  His  plea  may 
be  overruled  so  £ur,  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  submit  himself 
to  a  general  council  of  all  who  have  received  a  similar  com* 
mission,  as  the  lawful  organ  of  unity.  But  what  can  oblige 
him  to  allow  any  human  power,  least  of  all  the  State,  to  com* 
bine  a  small  number  of  bishops  together,  and  to  impart  to  such 
an  arbitrary  combination  one  particle  of  divine  authority? 
National  Churches  have  often  been  oarried  away  by  feelii^ 
and  doctrines  which  accidental  or  political  causes  have  ma^ 
locally  prevalent :  they  have  again  and  again  been  condemned 
for  heresy.  Would  an  orthodox  bishop^  who  refused  to  join  in 
that  heresy,  be  open  to  the  charge  of  resisting  God's  will  as 
expressed  by  the  Church?  Certainly  not,  replies  the  Anglo- 
Catholic;  he  is  repelling  heresy.  Well  then,  each  bishop, 
according  to  this  reply,  is  a  final  and  independent  jndg^  of  truth 
and  heresy ;  he  may  resist  the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  his 
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natioxial  oolleagnes.  But,  if  so,  how  sfaall  the  National  Chtircb 
be  prevented  fronfi  being  split  into  as  many  chnrches  ad  there 
are  dio<$e8(e8  in  the  land?  What  is  its  principle  of  unity? 
Aclh^enoe  to  Catholic  truth,  the  Anglo-CathoHc  answers :  it  is 
the  doty  of  every  bishop  to  adhere  to  it.  But  what  is  Catholic 
tmth  ?  how  is  it  to  be  determined  ?  By  Catholic  consent.  But 
trho  shaU  say  what  Catholic  consent  has  ruled?  Plainly  each 
bishop  for  himself,  since  each  is  authorised  to  call  that  heresy 
wind)  his  colleagues  are  propounding  as  truth.  Ahd  this  holds 
true  of  every  synod  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  our 
own.  In  every  age  and  in  every  Church,  according  to  Church 
Principles,  the  private  judgment  of  each  bishop  is  sole  and  absolute 
judge  of  every  thing,  even  of  the  law  of  doctrine  itself  by  which 
lus  own  opinions  are  to  be  tried.  Can  the  theory  of  private 
judgment  be  carried  farther?  It  is  a  pure  mystification  to  talk 
rf  *  the  Church  *  having  defined  the  faith,  or  *  the  Church  * 
having  settled  this  or  that  doctrine,  and  so  on.  The  decrees  of 
CEcumenical  Councils  are  the  only  utterances  which  the  Church 
can  possibly  be  said  to  have  made :  and  for  our  own  parts  we 
do  not  envy  the  man  who  shall  undertake  to  prove  that  a  real 
GBcumenical  Council,  such  as  the  Catholic  theory  requires,  has 
ever  existed.  But,  however  that  may  be,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  the  Voice  of  the  Church  in  every  age,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  decrees  of  such  councils,  if  there  have  been  any,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  opinions  of  a  certain  number  of  Christians, 
formed  by  their  own  private  judgment,  or  that  of  their  bishops. 
Men  are  easily  impressed  by  the  sound  of  such  awful  abstractions 
as  'the  Church,*  and  readily  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  mys- 
terious but  substantive  body,  possessed  of  a  real  and  definite 
Oiganisation,  and  performing  many  corporate  acts ;  but  it  is  a  pure 
illusion,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Anglo-Catho- 
Hc There  is  a  Church  of  Greece  and  of  Syria  and  of  Scotland 
now,  as  there  was  a  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  and 
Ephesus  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  Church  of  Rome,  which,  by  a 
marvellous  combination  of  art  and  violence,  sustained  by  a  most 
astounding  perseverance,  has  subjugated  other  Churches,  and 
usurped  a  lawless  dominion  over  a  large  part  of  Christendom. 
And  there  is  a  Catholic  Church  also,  the  great  company  of 
Christians  throughout  the  world,  of  every  nation  and  language, 
worshippers  of  the  same  God,  believers  in  the  same  Saviour, 
acknowledging  the  same  Scriptures,  animated  with  the  same 
hope  of  immortality ;  divided  indeed  into  many  societies,  yet 
members  of  the  same  vast  family,  attesting  the  oneness  of  their 
brotherhood  by  the  oneness  of  their  common  relation  to  Christ. 
But  this  is  no  organised  corporation,  no  single  institution  of 
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government  or  administration ;  it  has  no  common  oi^gan  of  rule 
or  doctrine^  and  the  oneness  of  its  faith  is  the  oneness  of  troth 
only — oT  truth  as  separately  and  independently^  yet  unitedly 
acknowledged  by  each  several  member  of  the  Universal  Body 
of  Christ 

If  our  argument  needed  confirmation,  we  could  obtain  it  in 
abundance  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  has  not  been  slow  to 
carry  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory  into  execution.  The  contempt 
which  he  has  poured  on  the  authority  of  his  metropolitan,  toe 
reproach  of  heresy  with  which  he  has  scornfully  branded  him, 
his  arrogant  and  rebellious  repudiation  of  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  is  an  officer,  unequivocally  attest  the 
bishop's  belief  in  the  nonentity  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
an  organic  whole :  whilst,  by  claiming  for  himself  a  veto  over 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  the  Divine  Church  of  Exeter,  he 
has  fully  established  ^e  doctrine  of  the  absolute  right  of  private 
judgment  belonging  to  every  individual  bishop. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  laity  ?  what  rule  is  to  govern 
their  conduct  ?  Anglo-Catholicism  cannot  require  the  perplexed 
layman  to  commit  himself  unreservedly  to  his  clerical  guides, 
because  it  admits  that  they  may  be  leading  him  only  into  a 
development  of  error  and  corruption.  What  is  a  Christian  man 
to  do  who  shall  think  that  either  the  clergy,  as  in  the  Bomish 
Church,  are  progressively  corrupting  the  faith,  or,  as  at  the  Re- 
formation, are  clinging  to  error,  ana  resisting  the  restoration  of 
the  truth?  Korae  escapes  these  embarrassing  difficulties  by 
asserting  her  infallibility.  *  Hear  the  Church,' she  cries;  *it 
*  cannot  err.'  But,  in  Churches  admitted  to  be  fallible,  to  demand 
of  the  laity,  under  the  name  of  Church  Principles,  unconditional 
submission  to  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood,  is  to  make  these 
principles  represent  Christ  to  have  willed  that  the  laity  should 
be  spiritual  slaves ;  and  that  with  the  certainty,  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  himself  confesses^  of  being  often  the  slaves  of  sin  and 
error.  Can  so  monstrous  a  proposition  be  entertained  in  the 
face  of  the  enormous  mass  of  Episcopal  fallibility  revealed  by 
ecclesiastical  history  ?  And  if  our  natural  and  religious  feelings 
revolt  against  the  religion  to  which  Christianity  would  be  re- 
duced by  such  a  doctrine ;  if  they  feel  that  such  a  system  does 
violence  to  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament,  what  other  alternative  is  there  (except  we  take  refuge 
in  an  infallible  Church  or  Pope)  than  to  declare  moral  freedom 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  piety,  and  to  claim  for  every  man  the  right 
and  power  of  repelling  error  and  embracing  truth?  Even 
^  Anglo- Catholicism,  if  pushed  home,  must  accept  this  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  pronounce  its  own  condemnation  by  es 
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iablishing  the  right  of  the  layman  to  be  the  ultimate  and  su-^ 
preme  judge  for  himself  of  religious  truth.  Christ  has  com- 
manded the  layman  to  seek  the  truth,  and  none  are  louder  or 
fiercer  than  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  their  invectives  against 
heresy,  as  fatal  to  the  soul  and  destructive  of  salvation.  Anglo- 
Catholicismy  moreover,  has  warned  the  layman  that  the  word 
and  sanction  of  a  lawful  Episcopate  afford  no  certain  guarantee 
against  heresy :  and  therefore  Anglo-Catholicism  is  compelled 
to  confer  the  right,  nay,  rather  to  impose  the  duty^  on  the 
Chrisdan  layman,  if  he  is  to  obey  Christ^s  command,  of  sum*^ 
moning  his  own  Episcopate  to  the  tribunal  of  bis  conscience, 
and  deciding  whether  it  is  holding  or  corrupting  the  faith* 
And  if  he  can  review  the  doctrines  held  by  his  Episcopate,  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  him  the  further  right  of  determining  in  any 
case,  whether  the  amount  of  error  professed  by  his  Church  is 
such  as  may  be  silently  submitted  to,  or  ought  to  be  protested 
against,  or  even  got  rid  of  by  a  positive  secession  from  her 
communion.  The  higher  power  carries  the  less*  To  condemn 
a  Church  for  her^  involves  the  duty,  if  need  be,  of  separation 
from  it*  Anglo-Catholicism  may  perhaps  strive  to  avert  the 
conclusion  so  fSfttal  to  it, — ^that  a  Cnristian  people  may  set  up  a 
new  ministry,  or  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  one  Church  in  the  same  land, — by  suggesting  emigration  to  a 
country  where  a  sound  branch  flourishes.  An  emigrant  would 
be  able  to  avail  himself  of  what  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  calls  *  one 
'  of  the  foundations  of  Church  communion.'  '  If  there  is  no  act 
^  of  idolatry,'  says  the  Bishop,  ^I  hold  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
'  of  every  Catholic  Christian  to  communicate  in  the  Church 
^  of  the  country  holding  the  Apostolic  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
^wherever  he  is!'  Emigration,  therefore,. would  furnish  a 
•convenient  escape  to  the  layman,  who  was  persuaded  that  the 
branch  to  which  he  belonged  had  fallen  into  *  idolatry  and 
^  error :'  but  emigration  is  an  impracticable  remedy  for  a  whole 
people.  To  abstain  therefore  from  Church  Communion  alto- 
gether, with  the  loss  of  the  sacraments  and  Church  ordinances^ 
—  or  to  remain  in  communion  with  a  clergy  who  are  guilty 
of  deadly  heresy, — or  to  form  a  new  branch  or  Church  by 
secession,  upon  both  the  Protestant  principles  of  private  jutlg- 
ment  and  ^f-govemment  —  are  the  three  final  results  yielded 
by  the  analysis  of  the  An^lo-Catholic  theory.  Out  of  these 
three  courses  a  Christian  laity,  under  the  supposed  circum- 
stances, must  choose  one.  And  the  case  is  not  imaginary.  At 
this  very  day,  thousands  of  laymen  in  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches  are  probably  convinced  of  the  errors  of  their  re- 
spective professions  of  doctrine;  »nd  QdokmstUifA  bistory  e^ 
VOL.  xciv*  no,  cxciif  0  6 
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hibits  still  more  atrikiiig  instances  of  the  same  phenomenpon 
in  the  past.  In  every  such  case;,  where  reform  is  out  of  die 
question,  one  of  these  three  courses  had  or  has  to  be  adopted 
by  Christian  laymen :  and  every  one  of  the  three  brings  Ai^;lo^ 
Catholicism  to  a  reductio  ad  abgurduau 

Bome^  on  the  other  hand,  with  ooiffiummate  shrewdness  re- 
pudiates the  doctrine  of  National  Churches,  knowing  it  to  be  a 
quicJcsand  on  which  the  divine  institution  of  tl^  Cai^c^ 
Church,  as  understood  by  Church  Principles,  cannot  fail  to 
suffsr'^ip wreck.  She  acknowledges  but  One  Universal  Choreic 
one  society,  one  organ  of  government,  a  real  unity  of  subw*- 
dinate,  and  not,  as  the  Anglo-Catholic  pretends,  t)0-equal  and 
independent  parts.  Separation  from  the  centre  of  unity  she 
accounts  to  be  separation  from  the  Church  of  ChriAt  '  It 
*is  a  great  point  in  our  controversy  with  Borne,'  says  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  <  that  we  are  not  the  parties  that  ahook  her 
^  off,  but  that  Bome  shook  us  off;  and  it  is  the  point  by 
^  which  we  justify  our  position  much  more  than  by  anj 
^  other.'  Anglo-<3atiic^cism  must  indeed  be  reduced  to  de- 
sperate straits,  if  it  has  no  better  shield  to  oppose  to  the 
assaults  of  Borne.  Does  the  veteran  and  acute  controversialist 
not  perceive  that  when  it  became  certain  that  England  would 
not  submit  herself  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  f  op^  Borne 
had  no  other  course  than  to  excommunicate  \h&  Church  of 
England;  that  the  anathema  she  laundied  forth  only  shows 
how  much  more  true  and  more  profound  is  her  conc^tioa 
of  the]  idea  of  the  Catliolic  Church  than  the  Anglo-Catholic's? 
Not  to  have  declared  the  Church  of  England  guilty  of  scfaum 
would  have  been  to  abandon  the  ground  of  One  Univenal 
Church,  to  surrender  the  principle  of  unity,  and  to  fall  into  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  National  Churches.^  Bome  was  true  to 
herself  and  her  principles ;  she  cut  off  the  schismatic  member 
irom  her  communion,  feeling  that  a  sentence  of  excommuni«»- 
tion  was  for  her  a  necessary  attestation  that  she  held  to  the  idea 
of  One  Catholic  Church.  When  the  Bishop,  therefore,  alleges 
that  it  was  Bome  which  separated  from  us,  he  begs  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  Churches,  by  assuming  that  the  One 
Catholic  Church  is  not  a  single  institution  of  government,  but 
an  aggregate  of  co-ordinate  sovereignties.  K  this  repres^itatioa 
of  Church  Principles  be  true,  no  doubt  Bome  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  unity  and  charity  by  exconmiunicating  us  for  vindi- 
cating our  national  independence  as  Christians;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  false,  then  it  was  England  that  cut  Catholicity 
asunder  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  abolished  the  authori^ 
-of  the  Pope  in  this  realm ;.  and  Bome  was  not  only  justified  ia 
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Bhalang  off  tbe  Anglican  Church,  but  would  hi&ye  betrAjed  the 
cinue  of  Catholicity,  had  she  fiEoled  to  denounce  what  from  her 
point  of  view  ahe  justly  held  to  be  rebellion.  Her  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  being  an  argument 
against  her  on  Church  Prineiples,  is  only  a  dechuration  on  her 
part  that  tbe  English  Befonners  had  taken  up  Protestant  ground, 
and  had  formally  renounced  the  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church. 
The  excommunication  of  Ei^land  was  the  natural  and  necessary 
expression  of  the  diversity  of  the  views  held  on  both  sides.  It 
is  no  Icqpcal  refutation  of  B<nne,  nor  any  justification  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  at  the  bar  of  Church  Principles ;  it  simply  tells  the 
Anglo-Catholic  that  Borne  does  not  accept  his  theory  of  Nationid 
Churches.  Granted  that  the  doctrine  of  National  Churches  is 
the  true  expo»tion  of  Church  Principles,  the  breadi  of  unity 
will  rest  with  tbe  Churdi  of  Bome;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
granted  that  this  doctrine  is  Protestant  to  the  very  core^  tbe 
reqwnsibility  of  the  separation  falls  wholly  on  the  Church  of 
E^eland. 

We  know  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  be  a  clear  and  subtle  de- 
bater, but  we  confess  were  we  Anglo-Catholics  we  should  tremble 
for  the  issue  of  a  controversy  which  began  with  the  admission 
that  <we  did  not  renounce  Bome,  but  we  renounced  Bome's 
^  errors.'  He  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
Bishop  Jewell  to  support  him,  assuring  us  at  the  same  time, 
with  much  nectceiiy  that  the  great  Beformet  made  the  same 
admission  'in  the  strongest  possible  way,  and  that  it  is  the 

*  foundation  upon  which  his  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England 

*  rests.'  Is  it  that  he  chooses  to  ignore,  or  that  he  has  yet  to 
discover^  that  Jewell  was  a  good  Protestant,  that  he  went  to  his 
Bible,  and  comparing  tbe  teaching  of  Bome  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture^  found  them  to  be  discordant,  and  preferring  the 
Word  t)f  God  to  that  of  man,  performed  a  sound  act  of  private 
judgment,  and  cast  off  tbe  errors  of  Bome?  Does  he  think 
that  he  will  get  help  from  Jewell  in  his  defence  of  Church 
Principles,  when  he  shall  be  challenged  by  the  Bomanists  to 
8tate  what  authority  'our  bishops  had  for  meeting  and  saying, 
''^lliere  are  certain  errors  which  we  renounce?"'  Bi^op 
Jewell's  answer  would  be  easy  and  Protestant,  that  of  Bidiop 
Philpotts  would  not  be  easy ;  we  have  proved  diat  it  would  not 
be  equally  Protestant  in  essenoe ;  and  we  fear  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  either  give  up  the 
theory  of  Church  Principles,  or  renounce  a  Church  which  has 
cleared  them  away  from  ner  foundations. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  an 
objection  we  have  sometimes  heard;    that  by  exposmg  the 
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hollowness  of  Anglo-Catholiciem,  we  drive  fresh 'coiiTcrts  to 
Rome.  We  do  not  deny  that  ench  an  effect  may  be  produced 
occasionally ;  but  we  hold  that  no  danger  which  could  arise  from 
convincing  men  that  their  present  position  is  untenable  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  very  serious  mischief  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  impression  gaining  ground,  that  the  theory  of 
Church  Principles  was  incapable  of  refutation.  The  evil  is  too 
widely  spread  and  too  actively  propagated  to  admit  of  being 
safely  left  to  the  silent  good  sense  of  the  country.  Some  sup- 
port too  is  due  to  the  many  who  have  to  fight  the  battle  withm 
their  own  homes ;  some  security  should  1^  provided  for  those 
who  tremble  for  the  defection  of  those  they  love  best,  first  to 
Anglo-Catholicism  and  then  to  Rome.  Moreover,  there  are 
not  a  few  who  would  be  saved  from  this  fate,  if  they  could  be 
made  to  perceive,  whilst  their  minds  are  still  unbiass^,  the  full 
consequences  involved  in  surrendering  themselves  to  Anglo* 
Catholic  teaching;  many  would  embrace  their  Protestantism 
more  firmly,  and  yield  themselves  to  its  principles  with  con- 
fidence, if  they  distinctly  understood  that  a  Via  Media  was  a 
delusion,  and  that  every  man  must  either  take  his  stand  on 
Protestant  principles  or  take  refuge  in  the  belief  of  an  infallible 
Church.  It  is  a  matter  of  incalculable  importance  that  it 
should  be  seen  that  neither  the  laws  of  Christ  and  His  Church, 
nor  those  of  the  human  understanding,  admit  of  any  third 
alternative.  And  lastly,  if  a  justification  is  sought  for  what  we 
have  done,  we  can  produce  an  admirable  one  in  the  solemn  and 
wise,  and  instructive  words  of  the  Duke  of  ArgylL 

*  It  is  not  simply  that  whatever  errors  may  arise  in  such  a  Church 
(a  Church  founded  on  Church  Principles)  are  stereotjrped  by  authority, 
so  that  each  becomes  the  basis  of  a  new  and  more  gross  corruption : 
but  it  is  that  the  Romish  system  of  priesthood  stands  mentally  and 
morally  in  close  connexion  with  the  Romish  system  of  belief.  It  is, 
indeed,  conceivable  that  such  a  priestliood  might  start  with  teaching 
a  very  pure  and  spiritual  faith :  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such 
a  teaching  should  be  long  retained.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
mechanical  ideas  of  the  structure  and  .government  of  Christ's  Church 
should  not  necessarily  involve  ideas  equally  mechanical  of  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  His  religion.  If  there  be  such  an  outward 
visible  presence  in  the  world  to  which  such  powers  are  given,  nume- 
rous and  eager  calls  will  be  made  upon  its  assistance  and  protection. 
Hen  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  they  may  walk  by  sight  and  not  by 
faith  —  that  is  to  say,  by  trust  in  men  and  things  which  they  can  see 
and  follow,  rather  than  by  faith  in  things  which  are  invisible  and  by 
conscious  apprehension  of  their  influence.  Thus  the  people  will  be 
well  pleased  to  magnify  the  office  of  the  priest,  and  the  priesthood 
will  be  ready  to  return  the  comforts  which  that  office  enables  them  to 
dispense.    A  bargain,  as  it  were,  is  thus  struck  between  them,  foun 
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which  both  parties  appear  to  gain.  This  is  the  verj  base  line  from 
which  the  Church  of  Kome  has  conducted  its  operations  — ^  this  is  the 
verj  essence  of  the  condition  of  mind  out  of  which  the  whole  system 
of  Romanism,  in  its  worst  features,  was  but  a  natural  and  inevitable 
growth.  It  is  impossible  that  a  reformed  faith  should  be  maintained 
in  its  most  vital  principles  under  the  combined  influences  thus 
brought  to  bear  both  upon  the  priest  and  the  people.  .  .  .  Maj  the 
Church  of  England  be  saved  from  the  consequences  which  that  con- 
nexion (of  the  Romish  doctrines  with  the  ecclesiastical  principles 
sanctioned  in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  Protest)  threatens — by  its  natuie 
and  consequences  being  seen  and  understood  in  time* 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Article  without  expressing  our 
cordial  respect  for  the  earnestness  and  depth  of  conviction^  and 
our  high  admiration  for  the  ability  and  sustained  energy,  with 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  carries  out  the  advocacy  of  Protestant 
principles.  The  Pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
paper,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  mental  power  it  displays  as  for 
the  soundness  of  its  views  and  its  insight  into  religious  truth  : 
exhibiting  a  most  refreshing  contrast  with  the  other,  with 
which  we  have  associated  it.  By  such  weapons  alone  can  the 
progress  of  Popery  be  repelled :  and  it  must  cheer  all  to  whom 
the  cause  of  Scriptural  relimon,  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  inde- 
pendence b  deal',  to  find  themselves  so  efiiciently  supported  in 
its  defence  by  one  who  combines  great  intellectual  vigour  with 
a  warm  faith  in  Protestant  principles,  and  a  manlj  fearlessness 
in  avowing  theuL 


Art.  IX.  —  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  1851.  By  Authority  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  Fourth  corrected  and  improved 
edition,  15th  September,  1851.  London:  Spicer  Brothers, 
Wholesale  Stationers ;  W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  Printers ;  Con- 
tractors to  the  Koyal  Commission.  Price  Is.  in  the  Building, 
Hyde  Park,  or  Is.  3d.  at  the  City  OflSce,  29,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars. 

T^His  volume  may  he  said  to  bring  down  the  history  of  Indus- 
trial Science  from  a  period  indefinitely  remote  to  the  verj 
eve  of  its  own  publication :  its  teachings,  like  those  of  Bio- 
gr  aphy,  are  by  examples ;  it  addresses  itself  to  all  our  natural 
and  artificial  wants.  Would  you  know  where  the  richest  ores^ 
the  costliest  jewels,  the  largest  diamonds  or  the  rarest  gems  are 
to  be  sought;  where  the  nnest  flax,  wool,  cotton  —  where  the 
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most  useful  mventions  of  every  kind — the  delicate  balance  that 
turns  at  the  j^V T7^^  ^^  ^  gi^n>  ^^^  the  huge  cross-beam  that  plajs 
with  the  Britannia  Tube  are  to  be  found — you  must  consult  its 
pages.  You  will  there  learn  where  the  choicest  specimens  of  all 
and  each  of  these — the  master  productions  of  nature  and  intellect 

—  were  assembled  on  a  recent  day, — where  produced, —  where 
&shioned,  and  by  whom.  With  the  impending  dispersion  of  the 
collection  which  it  chronicles,  its  curt  descriptions,  —  though 
they  assume  somewhat  of  the  elegiac  character  of  the  epitaph, — 
lose  little  of  their  intrinsic  value.  The  bygone  activity  of  tiie 
collective  laboratories,  libraries,  and  workshops  of  the  world 
seem  here  transmuted  into  the  pages  of  one  small  quarto  volume. 

Quid  javat  innumeris  impleri  scrinia  libris ; 
UnuB  pro  cunctis — parvulus  esse  potest. 

The  form  of  its  publication  is  in  character  with  a  range  of 
subject  so  discursive.     Published  simultaneously  in  two  places 

—  at  differing  prices,  by  two  unhomogeneous  and  abnormal 
publishers, — it  is  issued  *by  authority,'  and  furnished  by  *  oon- 
'  tract.'  A  very  Omithorhynchus  paradoxus  of  literature,  com* 
bining  the  body  of  an  Encyclopadia  with  the  feet  of  the  most 
ubiquitous  of  guides.  Its  earlier  editions  were  consulted  with 
the  same  feeling  of  despondency  with  which  one  is  wont  to  search 
the  rubrics  of  that  kindred  sphinx  of  railway  locomotion — Biad- 
shaw — and  in  general  with  the  like  results. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  inceptive  ambiguity,  it  is  now  need- 
less to  enter.  The  present  edition  is  in  a  gi-eat  measure  free 
from  the  peculiarities  which  marked  those  that  preceded  it 
When,  however,  Dutch  contributors  promise  *  iron  fire-oflSces,' 
that  eventually  prove  to  be  fire-proof  safes, — French  chemists 
send  mint,  *  crystallised  and  peppered,*  or  *  cherry-cake'  which  by 
a  mistake  of  cerise  for  ceruse^  turns  out  to  be  white  lead,  or  our 
American  neighbours  promise  a  *  horse-power '  or  *  power-loom 
*  lathe ' — it  is  not  easy  for  an  editor  to  be  at  once  complying  and 
intelligible.  Catalogues  are  seldom  models  of  accuracy.  The 
World  has  been  amused  before  now  with  finding  a  mathematical 
work,  « De  Calculo,'  and  *  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
ranged  under  the  head  of  *  Medical.'  And  indeed,  as  in  the  opinion 
of  Barante,  there  was  nothing  about  Madame  de  Genlis  natural — 
except  her  children, — so  there  seems  to  be  nothing  half  so  natural 
about  the  volume  before  us — as  its  blunders.  Few,  however,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  original  manuscripts, 
could  have  felt  surprise,  had  the  failure  been  even  still  more 
glaring.     We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  correct  defi- 
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ution.  And  it  was  Ettle  probable  that  anticipatory  descriptions 
of  probable  achieyements  should  not  partake  largely  of  a  8pe-» 
eolatiye  character.  The  collective  idiosyncrasies  of  eighteen 
thousand  individuals  of  every  class  and  nadon,  will  always  need 
indulgence*  But  could  access  be  still  had  to  the  original  docn-» 
mentSy  we  feel  perfectly  assured  that  no  body  of  evidence  on 
the  existing  state  of  education  among  the  producing  classes  — 
Dot  only  of  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world  —  could  be 
obtained,  more  curious  in  itself  or  more  characteristic  of  their 
mental  habitudes,  than  that  supplied  by  the  original '  applica- 
'  tioDs  for  space,'  forwarded  by  the  candidate  exhibitors^ 

The  statistics  of  this  volume  throw  light  upon  the  reducing 
capabilities  of  our  great  printing  establishments.  From  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  contractors,  it  would  seem,  that 
although  the  first  complete  impressions  were  only  attainable 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  preceding  the  1st  of  May,  yet 
10,000  copies  properly  stitched  and  bound  were  duly  delivered 
at  the  building  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  ^following  morning.  The 
two  copies  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  on  that 
occasion  had  been  furnished  with  their  rich  trappings  of  morocco 
and  gold  within  six  hours.  The  sale  of  this  book,  equal  in 
Quantity  of  matter  to  four  ordinary  octavo  volumes,  and  pub- 
lished at  less  than  the  price  of  one,  has  been  proportionately 
large.  Upwards  of  250,000  copies,  about  one-sixth  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  printed  volumes  that  issued  from  the  printing 
press  within  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Art  of  Printing,  have  been  sold.  The  quantity  of  paper  thus  con- 
nnned  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  five  tons,  and  the  duty  paid 
thereon  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds ;  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  metal  are  employed 
in  the  type,  which  is  kept  constantly  ^  set  up,'  in  order  to  make 
all  needful  altenitions.  These  figures  are  so  large,  that  we  find 
it  diflScult  to  discover  any  middle  term  to  bring  the  results  they 
indicate  home  to  our  minds.  But  it  may  perhaps  assist  the  ima- 
gination to  reflect  that  if  from  any  reason,  or,  indeed,  many 
reasons,  the  whole  of  the  earlier  editions  had  been  consigned  in 
one  vertical  column  to  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  depth 
of  the  latter  being  generally  estimated  at  6000  feet,  the  present 
improved  and  correct  edition  would  still  form  a  lonely  peak  rising 
to  the  height  of  Chimborazo  or  Cotopaxi,  exactly  18,000  feet 
above  the  level  or  the  censure  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
this  earth. 

But  with  these  facts  before  our  e^es,  and  recollecting 
that  the  average  number  of  volumes  m  ten  of  the  largest 
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libraries  of  the  world*  exceeds  but  hj  one  half  the  volmnes 
thus  pushed  into  circulation,  we  cannot  feel  much  surprise  that 
this  book  should,  like  Aaron's  rod,  have  swallowed  up  the  whole 
literary  activity  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary book  trade  of  the  country  should  have  been  almost  alto- 
gether  suspended.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the 
knowledge  and  information — forming  the  staple  of  the  book  trade 
in  ordinary  times — has  been  forced  into  new  and  unaccustomed 
channels  by  the  necessity  for  its  rapid  dissemination  within  the 
limited  period  of  the  illustrations  remaming  accessible.  In  almost 
all  of  our  leading  political  journals,  the  new  facts  of  science  and 
art,  dressed  up  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  news,  were  related 
in  a  form  that  admitted  of  easy  modification  in  their  state- 
ment, and  discussion  in  their  bearing.  That  this  lull  is  but  the 
prelude  to  animated  gales,  we  feel  confident.  The  past  few 
months  have  been  a  period  of  patient  suspense  or  critical  ex- 
amination. We  have  had  the  things  themselves  before  us ;  a 
knowledge  of  their  qualities  must  precede  any  theoretic  analyos. 

It  is  also  a  most  important  fact,  which  seems  to  have  been 
little  regarded,  that  the  leading  scientific  minds  of  Europe 
have  been  hitherto  in  a  measure  bound  to  silence  and  secrecy, 
from  being  included  in  the  lists  of  the  juries.  But  let  this  seal 
be  once  removed — let  the  critical  reports  of  thirty  sections,  and 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  sub-sections — giving  the  his- 
tory of  what  has  been,  and  is,  and  guesses  at  what  ought  and 
will  be  in  every  department  of  knowledge  —  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  a  goodly  array  of  commentaries,  theories,  systems  ia 
the  old  established  form  of  full  developed  tomes, — besides  all  the 
lighter  skirmishing  of  pamphlets, — will  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  predict  that  for  every  three  lines 
in  this  Catalogue  (the  average  length  of  a  description)  we  shall 
soon  see  at  least  one  or  two  works  issue  from  the  press,  either 
questioning  or  discussing  the  merits  there  claimed,  or  the  ab- 
stract principles  involved  in  their  statement.  The  wrongs, 
hardships,  and  injustice  which  have  been  hitherto  tamely  en- 
dured, by  all  whose  contributions  have  been  placed  by  the  jurors 
in  any  other  than  the  highest  category  of  merit,  will  find  a  vent 
when  these  violations  of  all  truth  and  reason  become  known. 

That  in  the  production  of  the  present  volume  the  contractors 
performed  all  their  stipulated  duties  with  the  most  praiseworthy 

•  Number  of  Volumes  in  *  Bibliotb^que  du  Roi/  at  Paris,  650,000 ; 
Munich,  500,000;  Copenhagen,  400,000;  St.  Petersburg,  400,000; 
Berlin,  320,000  ;  Vienna,  3C0,0C0 ;  British  Museum,  270,000 ;  Dres- 
den,  250,000;  Milan,  200,000;  Gottingen,  200,000;  Bodleian, 
160,000 ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  100,000. 
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exactitude  can,  we  think,  be  hardly  questioned ;  we  would  even 

S}  the  length  of  admitting,  that  thej  have  felt  something  of  the 
gnitj  and  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  acted  with  spirit 
and  liberality  beyond  perhaps  what  the  pecuniary  results  jus- 
tify;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  system  of  contract  can 
be  applied  with  any  thing  like  safety,  and  except  under  the 
most  rigidly  controlling  influences,  to  even  this  class  of  litera- 
ture. This  species  of  del^ation  has  its  advantages,  and  in  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  fioyal  Commission 
at  the  period  when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  such  a  step 
was  no  doubt  both  excusable  and  proper ;  but  the  extension  of 
the  system  would  have  its  dangers.  Every  step  we  advance  in 
the  secularisation  of  the  clerldy  oflSce  opens  an  inlet  to  in- 
fluences dangerous  to  the  interests  of  science.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sacerdotal  sentiment  needed  in  the  bibliopolist 
function.  In  the  case  of  America  we  see  books  treated  as  mere 
merchandise;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  though  she  has  sent 
us  whole  quires  of  her  newspapers,  her  booksellers  have  not 
ventured  to  send  a  single  sample  of  their  mutilated  manufacture. 

Agunet  the  system  of  contract  generally,  or  its  universal 
application  to  the  other  departments  of  the  enterprise,  we  have 
nothing  to  nige.  '  It  has  ever  been  found,'  says  Edmund 
Burke,  ^  the  best  way  to  do  all  things  which  are  great  in  the 
^  total  amount,  and  minute  in  the  component  parts,  by  a  general 
*  contract.  By  a  general  contract  with  a  person  in  his  own  trade, 
^you  are  sure  you  shall  not  suffer  by  want  of  skilL'  With 
respect  to  the  monopoly  of  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  body, 
as  compared  with  that  for  those  of  the  mind,  it  is,  periiaps, 
curious  to  observe,  that  their  sale  should  both  have  produced  so 
nearly  the  same  amount.  The  ori^al  sum  of  3,200/.  paid  for 
the  privilege  to  print  the  Catalogue  added  to  the  Koyalty  of  two 
pence  on  each  copy,  would  amount  on  250,000  copies  sold  to 
5,200i!.  The  sale  of  the  Refreshment  monopoly  produced 
6fiOOL 

Passing  for  the  present  from  the  Catalogue  to  that  of  which 
it  supplies  the  argument,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  convenient  if  we 
here  at  once  state  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  treat  the  present  subject.  It  may  be  conveniendy 
divided  into  three  distinct  branches; — the  project  itself;  the 
manner  of  its  realisation ;  its  immediate  effects  and  its  probable 
influences.  * 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the 
objects  or  the  views  entertained  by  the  illustrious  personage 
with  whom,  by  common  consent,  the  present  Exposition  has  in 
a  great  degree  originated.     These  have  been  already  sufB- 
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(penily  explaised  in  lai^age  to  which  no  words  of  ours 
can  lend  additional  grace  or  perspicuity.  No  great  merit 
pf  originalitj  attaches  to  the  design;  the  only  novelty  con- 
sists in  expanding  an  idea,  often  before  partially  realised, 
to  a  larger  generalisation  ;  the  only  praise  in  the  unwavei^ 
ing  fortitude  with  which,  in  the  fece  of  no  ordinary  difficulties^ 
the  original  design  was  successfully  worked  out  And  yet  there 
is  sometimes  as  complete  a  change  produced  by  the  simple 
addition  of  a  few  new  sides  to  a  project,  as  in  the  transition  of 
the  same  carbon  from  the  rhomboid  of  the  dull  graphite  to  the. 
octohedron  of  the  diamond, — from  the  brittle  substance  of  tiie 
lead-pencil  with  which  we  trace  the  first  dim  outUnes  of  our 
undeveloped  conceptions  to  the  adamant  of  the  brilliant  with 
which  we  beautify  and  elucidate  light  itself.  To  seize  the 
living  scroll  of  human  progress,  inscribed  with  every  successive 
conquest  of  man's  intellect,  filled  with  each  discovery  in  the 
constructive  arts,  embellished  with  each  plastic  grace  of  figured 
surface  or  of  moulded  form,  and  unroll  this  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  the  whole  stream  of  history  furnishing  its  contingent, — 
placing  Archimedes,  Arkwright,  Davy,  Jacquard,  Watt,  and 
Stephenson  side  by  side, — leaving  the  instructive  lesson  to  be 
learned  that  always  lies  in  the  knowledge  and  example  of  great 
things  done; — this  is,  indeed,  no  mean  design,  no  infelicitous 
conception.  It  is  only  by  such  a  cosmical  comparison  of  the 
known  agencies  of  science  and  art  that  we  can  gradually  rise  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  varied  gifts  and  powers  of  Nature,  or  our 
own  control  over  them :  hereby  alone  can  we  hope  with  Faust, 

*    ...    to  see  the  secret  rings, 

Whose  grasp  the  universe  engirds ; 
May  know  the  force  that  works  in  things,  — 
Not  the  mere  sound  that  breathes  in  words.' 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of  having  origin- 
ated this  great  lever  of  industrial  progress;  but  we  have  at 
least  given  to  the  world  the  two  philosophers,  *  Bacon '  and 
*  Newton,'  who  first  lent  direction  and  force  to  the  stream  of 
industrial  science ;  we  have  been  the  first  to  give  the  widest 
possible  base  to  that  watch-tower  of  international  progress, 
which  seeks  the  promotion  of  the  physical  well-being  of  man> 
and  the  extinction  of  the  meaner  jesJousies  of  commerce. 

Such  exhibitions  have  for  the  last  half  century  been  growing 
into  popularity,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  place 
by  the  side  of  the  congresses  of  diplomacy,  the  synods  of  the 
Church,  and  the  manoeuvres  and  sham  fights  of  our  armies.  It 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  Europe  should  be  indebted  to 
France  ^r  the  first  suggestion  of  the  idea,  than  that  the  first 
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esiay  6(  the  inveDtors  in  1797  —  and  thb  hst  in  1849  —  should 
have  been  each  totally  oi'  in  part  frustrated  by  the  political  turmoil 
of  a  revolution.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  census  of 
domestic  industrial  power,  and  the  census  of  population,  have 
become  formal  government  duties  and  an  integral  part  of  their 
administrative  system,  —  prescribed  with  the  same  distinctness 
and  carried  out  with  the  same  regularity. 

From  the  following  extracts  of  a  Circular*  issued  by  the 
present  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  it  will  be 
B^en  that  a  plan  s(»newhat  similar  to  the  present  was  broached 
by  him  i^revious  to  the  last  Paris  Exposition  in  1849. 

*  At  a  time  (said  M.  Buffet)  when  my  colleagues  in  office  and 
*•  myself  are  busily  engaged  in  doing  all  we  can  to  give  the  Ex- 
'  hibition,  which  opens  on  the  Ist  of  June  next,  a  chaiucter  of 
^  public  utility,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting 
<•  to  the  country  in  general  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  degree 

*  of  advancement  towards  perfection  attained  by  our  neighbours 

*  in  those  manufactures  in  which  we  so  often  come  in  competi* 
^tion  in  Foreign  Markets. 

*  You  will,  therefore,  first  give  your  opinion  on  the  abstract 
'-  principle  of  exhibiting  the  productions  of  other  countries ;  and, 

*  should  you  consider  the  experiment  ought  to  be  made,  to  enu-^ 
^  merate  to  me  officially  the  articles  you  consider  would  be  most 
^  conducive  to  our  interest  when  displayed  in  the  ensuing  Ex-r 
^  hibition.'  The  opinion  given  seems  to  have  been  unfavourable 
and  the  design  abandoned  , 

^  In  the  history  of  our  own  extended  scheme  we  recognise  two 
distinct  epochs ;  its  early  conduct  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  its  subsequent  elaboration  and  completion  under 
the  powers  of  %Eoval  Commission ;  in  both  cases  under  the  same 
president — the  Pnnce  Consort. 

*  The  early  infancy  of  the  scheme,  whilst  still  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  embraces  the  period  from  the 
year  1848,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  first  conceived,  down  to 
the  3rd  of  January,  1850,  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  Boyal 
Commission.  The  progress  made  in  that  interval  was  not  in- 
considerable, though  many  of  the  steps  then  taken  were  sub* 
sequently  retraced.  This  portion  of  our  narrative  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words,  and  would  periiaps  hardly  deserve  even 
this  passing  notice,  were  it  not  that  in  one  point — the  character 
ef  the  stimulant  to  competition— its  influence  is  still  felt.  The 
Sodety  had  resolved  on  moving  the  world.     It  had,  however^ 

^  Report  on  the  Eleventh  French  Exposition  by  M.  D.  Wyatt. 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1849. 
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something  more  needful  to  seek  than  the  mere  waS  otok  It 
must  find  its  leyer.  This  world-compelling  power  it  hoped  to 
discover  in  the  distribution  of  large  pecuniaiy  prizes,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  20,000/. 

For  the  attainment  of  its  end  it  relied  on  the  joint  influence 
of  money  and  enthusiasm.  In  obtaining  the  command  of  the 
former  it  seems  to  have  -been  more  fortunate  than  in  awakening 
the  latter.  In  a  country  like  this  any  scheme  of  magnitude 
rarely  fails  of  commanding  the  needful  capital  for  its  inception, 
though  it  not  unfrequently  lan^ishes  from  subsequent  apathy, 
or  the  jarring  of  conflictmg  interests  or  political  jealousies. 
After  casting  about  for  some  fitting  instrument,  the  Socie^ 
concluded  a  provisional  agreement  with  an  enterprising  capi- 
talist, who,  in  consideration  of  the  right  to  two-thirds  of  the 
surplus  profits,  consented  to  advance  the  needful  sum  of  20,0OOJL, 
and  also  to  remove  all  pecuniary  risk  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Society.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  willingness  on  the 
part  of  a  private  individual  to  undertake  the  risk,  as  well  as 
his  subsequent  advances  to  meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  design, 
gave  a  consistence  and  commercial  solidity  to  the  project  which 
well  entitled  him  to  the  sum  subsequently  awarded  on  the  can- 
celling of  his  agreement* 

With  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1850,  the  whole  scheme  assumed  a  totally  different  complexion. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  States  of  Europe  would,  we  may  hazard  the 
prediction,  have  either  contributed  directly,  or  undertaken  the 
expense  and  management  of  the  transmission  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  subjects,  had  the  organ  of  international  communi- 
tion  been  uninvested  with  the  formal  dignity  of  a  State  recog- 
nition. The  control  of  the  enterprise  now  passed,  at  least 
formally,  into  new  hands,  and  a  partial  reorganisation  of  the 
governing  body  became  necessary.  It  is  a  circumstance  preg- 
nant with  significance  far  beyond  any  importance  which  may 
attach  to  the  exposition  of  our  industrial  rivalries,  that  the  lisit 
of  Boyal  Commissioners  actively  engaged  in  the  every  day 
labour  of  the  scheme,  included  the  men  of  all  parties,  the  heads 
of  all  factions,  the  Cassars,  Catos,  and  Ciceros  of  the  State. 
We  should  perhaps  be  less  inclined  to  appreciate  the  significancy 
of  this  circumstance,  had  we  not  been  painfully  impressed  by 
the  very  dissimilar  code  of  public  action  visible  amongst  our 
French  neighbours.  The  recent  cosmopolite  f&ies  at  Paris  were 
even  less  marked  by  the  hospitality  of  the  donors,  or  brusquerieoS 
the  military,  than  in  the  total  void  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  every  distinguished  leader  unattached  to  the  dominant  party. 
Neither  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  nor  at  any  of  the  banquets  given 
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by  the  functionaries,  was  it  possible  to  recognise  the  face  or 
name  of  any  other  than  a  political  partisan  of  the  existing  Gro- 
Temment  Neither  M.  Thiers,  nor  M.  Mole,  nor  M,  Guizot,  occu- 
pied a  place  at  the  board  round  which  the  amateur  Mandarin 
Hesing  and  the  Russian  and  American  Commissioners  sat.  This 
circumstance  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  recollect  that 
the  presiding  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Buffet,  was  the  same 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  French  Exposition,  had  endea- 
voured, as  before  stated,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  his  countrymen 
to  assent  to  a  widening  of  the  basis  of  the  Exposition^  so  as  to 
admit  of  other  than  domestic  competition. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  whilst  reserving  to  themselves  thb 
right  of  deciding  on  all  points  of  principle  arising  out  of  the 
complicated  questions  constantly  recurring,  delegated  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  task  of  working  out  the  details  and 
discharging  all  the  active  duties  of  the  administration.  In  this 
distribution  of  functions,  and  the  acquisition  of  such  an  executive 
body,  on  whom,  after  all,  the  due  realisation  of  every  scheme 
must  mainly  depend,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  amount  of 
good  fortune  and  felidtous  arrangement  as  unusual  in  the  con- 
stitution of  public  bodies,  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  marvellous 
prosperity  which  has  hitherto,  beyond  all  precedent,  waited  on 
this  undertaking. 

We  think  we  shall  be  strictly  within  the  limits  of  historic 
truth,  if  we  assert  that  at  the  date  of  their  installation,  3rd  of 
January,  1851,  the  prospects  of  the  new-bom  corporation  were  far 
from  daauding.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  existed  con«- 
siderable  zeai,  and  even  much  lively  sympathy,  \h  many  quarters. 
Sixtv  different  places  had  been  visited  by  a  deputation,  dis- 
patched by  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  some  time 
previously.  Local  committees  had  been  here  and  there  formed, 
and  4200  influential  persons  had,  as  we  are  informed,  enrolled 
themselves  as  promoters  of  the  scheme.  But,  unhappUy  for  the 
Boyal  Commission,  the  zeal  of  their  supporters  evmced  itself 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law 
Guardians  for  the  chief  board,  in  the  propounding  of  the  most 
enigmatical  questions ;  and  the  sympadiy  of  friends  in  tedious 
demonstrations  of  the  futili^,  absurdity,  and  impracticability  of 
the  scheme*  The  design  of  the  Boysi  Commission  to  cnganise 
local  committees  in  every  town,  was  not  seconded  by  any  great 
local  enthusiasuL  The  chief  difficulty,  it  would  appear  from  the 
report  of  the  first  person  dispatched  upon  this  mission, '  is  to 
*  nnd  anybody  that  will  listen  to  you  at  all  on  the  subject.' 
One  of  the  first  towns  canvassed,  Bochdale,  refused  its  co- 
opeiBtion  in  consequence  *  of  the  recent  defalcations  of  the 
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eavin^  bank  of  that  town,  and  tbe-  conBequent  depraBioii 
of  spirits  of  the  inhabitants.'    From  Cheltmham  came  mae 
-doabts  'whether,  as  a  fashionable  watering  place>  it  oooU  be 
^  regarded  as  within  Ae  olgeoto  of  the  Royal  Commiflaon.' 
Hereford  denres  to  be  satisfied  on  abstract  oUigations,  and, 
whether  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  town  faavkig  a 
local  conmnttee  should  at  least  eidiflMt  some  one  prodnetkin.' 
Manchester  would  co-operate,   provided  satisfaotorj  anawen 
were  returned  to  twenty^three  different  questiona:     *  Wodd 
the  Boyal  Comnnsrion  say  how  it  intended  to  proyide  aenast 
two  samples  of  the  same  or  similar  articles  being  sent  m  fior 
exhibition  ?    Where  Yarions  towns  have  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  machines,  is  it  intended  to  admit  the  same  from  difiereoft 
towns,  or  only  one?  if  so,  which?    How  many  lo<»l  comnut- 
tees  are  deemed  deniable  ?    *  What  are  the  powers  of  die  hoi 
commisaoners?     Are  they  to  be  delegate  representatives  of 
the  local  committees,  or  to  have  independent  powers?     WS 
local  commissioners  be  allowed  to  be  exhibitors?'  Other  towns 
had  other  scruples:  'Would  a  model  of  tbe  docks  aad  shippiag 
of  Liverpool  be  in  accordance  with  the  objects  intended  by 
the  Exhibition*    What -is  the  total  amount  of  subscriptiims 
required  in  the  judgment  of  the  CommissioaerB  ?     Is  the  sub- 
scription to  be  an  absolute  donation,  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
guarantee  in  case  of  deficiency  ?   WOl  any  expenses  devcdve 
upon  local  committees  or  local  commis^ners?    if  so,  bow  are 
they  to  be  met?     Who  was  to  pay  for  carriage?    who  for 
superintendence?  who  for  insurance  against  fire,  water,  tliefi^ 
and  accident?' 

It  was  not  right  nor  reasonable  to  expect  money^  but  any^ 
thing  else  was  at  the  service  of  the  Commission.  The  looJ 
committees  would,  in  short,  aid  them  in  the  inveatigatioii  of 
ilieir  theorems,  as^  them  in  the  solution  of  their  problema^ 
would  assent  to  all  their  axioms,  but  could  not  listen  £»  a 
momentl  on  the  subject  of  postulates. 

But  if  the  prospect  at  home  was  cheerless  and  diseouragin^ 
there  was  surely  little  to  exdte  hope  or  kindle  enthusiaam  ia 
the  aspect  of  affitirs  abroad.  The  same  public  journal  that  oonr* 
tuned  some  moving  homily  addressed  to  the  friend  of  brothofy 
unity  on  the  blesaongs  of  peace,  generally  contained  a  no  less 
exciting  summons  from  half  a  dooen  commanders  to  arms.  The 
Commission  invited  the  governments  of  the  continent  to  mii^le 
in  idyllic  brotherhood,  at  a  time  when  both  the  governed  and 
governors  were  engaged  in  a  more  rancorous  ccmtest  from 
purely  national  motives  than  perhiq)s  at  any  previous  peciol 
The  very  first  dispat<^  of  cur  Mmister  at  Dres^Ut  acknowled^ag 
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thereoeip^of  the  commanicatioas  of  the  Oomniission,  announced 
the  &ct  *  of  Prosgia  having  refused  to  take  anj  part  in  the  then 

*  forthcoming   Exhibition  in  Leipsic,  as  -not-  aesiring  to  havb 

*  anything  to  do  with  a  goyemment,  Uke  the  Saxon>  which  had 

*  treated  her  so  badly.'  * 

On  the  whole  the  period  of  its  first  promulgation  was  one  of 
general  political  convulsion,  to  which  the  annals  of  history  hap- 
pily offer  but  few  parallels.  From  the  Weser  to  the  Danubi^ 
firom  the  Belt  to  the  Caspian,  preparations  for  war  were  every- 
where making.  Denmark,  Holstein,  Germany,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  bristled  with  armed  men.  The  hidf  extinct 
crater  <^  Schleswig  Holstein  still  sent  up  from  time  to  time 
dense  volumes  of  smoke.  And  hardly  had  the  vivid  glare  of 
actual  war  passed  away,  wh^i  the  flames  burst  suddenly  forth 
from  out  the  miniature  volcano  of  deeply  wronged  Hessen-Cassel, 
scattering  its  bnmin^  embers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  German  Fatherland.  Prussia  had  scarcely  dismissed  its 
soldiery  tired  with  the  harassing  duties  of  the  internecine  cam- 
paigns of  Dresden  and  Bastadt,  to  their  homes,  when  the  voice 
ef  Badowitz,  the  soldier-orator,  issued  the  hasty  summons  for  all 
Prusoans  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  Ml  into  rank  and 

{repare  to  renew  the  old  hereditary  struggles  of  the  Houses  of 
lohenxoUem  and  Habsburg.  Austria,  stiU  reeling  beneath  the 
weight  of  repeated  shocks,  seemed  to  have  permanently  taken 
to  its  tents;  its  capital  and  provincial  oties  appeared  no  longer 
safe ;  and,  indeed,  to  this  day  are  in  a  state  of  siege.  France,  aneir 
ninninff  llirough  every  stage  of  political  excitement,  and  testing 
every  form  of  government,  from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  dic- 
tatorship, anarchy,  Napcdeonism,  seemed  scared  and  enfeebled  to 
inaction.  All  the  seats  of  European  commerce  had  been  trans- 
formed into  eamps  of  armed  m^n*  We  had  ourselves^  indeed, 
escaped  actual  embroilment ;  but  hopes  of  alliance  bligl^ed,  o^ 
the  marked  diaoountenance  of  un^^teful  theories,  had  not  fuled 
to  produce  strong  sentiments  of  estrangement  amonest  even  our 
oldest  alUes.  Then  came  the  painful  incndent  witii  me  Austrian 
Ileld-Marshal,  as  if  to  mock  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  meeting  of 
such  jarring  elements,  which  had  lived  in  fierce  oonffict  for  so 
long  a  time. 

We  have  yet  to  allude  to  an  event  ttiat  deepened  the  genend 
f^m  of  the  period,  and  deprived  the  Royal  Commission  of  one 
of  its  most  strenuous  and  efficient  supporters.  From  the  mi^ 
nutes  of  the  proceedings  antecedent  to  the  royal  patent,  we 
learn  that  *  His  Royal  Highness  stated  he  had  recently  commu- 

*  nicated  his  views  regarding  the  formation  of  a  great  collection 
^  of  works  of  industry  and  art  in  London  in  1851,  for  the  pur- 
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*  pose  of  exhibition  and  of  competition  and  encouragement,  to 
'  some  of  the  leading  statesmen,  and,  amongst  them,  to  Sir 

*  Bobert  Peel.     .      .      •      His  Roynl  Highness  judged,  as  the 

*  result  of  these  communications,  that  the  importance  of  tlui 

*  subject  was  fully  appreciated.*  The  full  import  of  these  words 
was  never  thoroughly  felt  until  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity 
which  deprived  the  Rojral  Commission  of  the  statesman,  whose 
support  abroad,  even  more  than  at  home,  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  It  is  not  possible  to  over-estimate  tiie  value  <^  the 
aid  rendered,  in  liberal  act  and  ready  counsel,  by  the  most 
worldly-wise  of  British  statesmen  to  the  labours  of  the  Bojsl 
Commission.  The  minutes  of  the  weekly  meetings  record 
hardly  one  at  which  the  name  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  wanting  — 
down  to  the  very  day  of  the  fatal  catastrc^he  on  the  29th  of  June. 
He  it  was,  we  believe,  who  first  suggested  that  the  gold  and 
ailver  medals,  which  had  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  large 
money-prizes,  should  be  abandoned,  and  bronze  subetitat^ 
In  the  sitting  of  March  23. 1850,  we  find  the  following  minute: 

*  The  draft  of  a  statement  to  be  issued  to  the  public  was  pro- 

*  posed  by  Sir  R  Peel,  and  approved.*  The  introductory  pas- 
sage of  diis  statement  will  be  read,  perhaps,  with  interest,  is 
not  uncharacteristic  of  the  pen  from  which  it  flowed :  —  *  Her 

*  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  promoting  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
'  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  subject  of  the  prizes  to 

*  be  awarded  to  exhibitors,  and  have  resolved  to  take  immediate 

*  steps  for  having  medals  struck  of  various  sizes  and  of  different 

*  designs,  it  being  their  opinion  that  this  is  the  form  in  which  it 
^  will,  generally  speaking,  be  most  desirable  that  the  rewards 

*  should  be  distributed.     They  will  endeavour  to  secure   the 

*  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  all  countries  in  pro- 

*  ducing  these  medals,  which  will,  they  hope,  be  valuable  as 
^  works  of  art  of  the  h^hest  class,  besides  serving  as  records  of 
^  distinction  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition.      They  bava 

*  decided  to  select  bronze  for  the  material  in  which  the  medals 
^  are  to  be  executed,  considering  that  metal  to  be  better  calco* 

*  lated  than  any  other  for  the  developement  of  superior  skill  and 
'  ingenuity  in  the  medallic  art,  and  at  the  same  time  most  likdy 
^  to  constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  Exhibition.'  He  fore* 
going  is  no  bad  example  of  the  unrivalled  skill  of  the  writer  m 
the  use  of  the  Optative  mood — and  the  ability  to  fulfil  the  recent 
direction  on  a  Florentine  packing-case  in  Hyde  Park,  —  *  Tha 

*  case  to  be  posed  with  softness.'  Such  was  the  tranmtion  in 
the  character  of  the  prizes  from  large  money  rewm'ds  to  simple 
bronze  medals. 

Having  now  indicated  some  of  the  moral  difficulties  with 
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which  the  designs  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  had  to  contend 
at  the  very  outlet,  we  have  next  to  direct  attention  to  the 
natm^  of  the  machinery  by  which  these  and  subsequent  infiu* 
ences  of  a  still  more  disheartening  character  were  successfully 
combated,  and  eventually  overcome. 

Whilst  the  Royal  Commissioners,  under  the  presidency  of 
Prince  Albert,  held  their  weekly  meetings,  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  the  Executive  Committee,  first  under  the  "presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Stephenson  and  subsequently  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Seid,  sat  duly  at  their  oiGces  in  Palace  Yard ;  both  bodies 
commanicating  through  a  third,  the  Finance  Committee,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Granville.  Several  committees  of  sec- 
tions, consisting  of  the  leading  men  in  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  arts,  were  forthwith  nominated, 
whose  function  it  was  to  facilitate  the  subdivision  of  their 
respective  departments  into  proper  classes,  and  to  act  generally 
as  consultative  bodies  on  all  matters  of  a  technical  character 
within  their  respective  spheres.  If  we  add  to  the  foregoing 
two  Special  Commissioners,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Lieut.-CoL 
Lloyd,  who  acted  as  intermediaries  between  the  Royal  Commis- 
rion  and  the  Local  Committees,  we  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
whole  official  organisation.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  business  routine  of  these  several  bodies ;  and  nothing  can 
better  demonstrate  the  power  of  a  sound  organisation  to  dispose 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  an  otherwise  overwhelming  amount 
of  the  most  complicated  business.  The  letters  were  in  the 
first  instance  opened  by  the  Executive  Committee,  their  con<^ 
tents  noted,  and  the  answers  at  once  written  upon  their  faces  ; 
these  answers  were  then  copied,  forwarded,  and  an  entry  of  tho' 
substance  of  both  the  letter  and  the  answer  made  in  the  letter-- 
book.  No  formal  archives  were  kept.  It  may,  perhaps,  give- 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  thus  dispatched  to  8tat€^ 
that  the  number  of  letters  so  received  and  answered  by  the- 
Executive  Committee  amounted,  on  the  15th  of  September,  to 
39,000.  Letters  involving  questions  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  Executive  Committee  were  brought  before  the  Royal  Com-^ 
missioners,  and  replied  to  by  that  body.  In  all  matters  involvings 
an  expenditure  of  money,  a  monthly  estimate  was  prepared  by  » 
financial  officer,  whose  calculations  of  receipts  and  disburse-* 
ments  were  duly  controlled  by  the  Committee  of  Finance.  Ther 
most  rigid  economy  was  enforced  in  every  department.  The 
slender  prospects  of  the  Commissioners'  exchequer  seem  to  have 
deterrea  the  chairman  and  the  majority  of  even  the  Executive 
Committee  from  accepting  of  any  salary  for  their  laborious  ex- 
ertions.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  members  of  this  body 
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had  taken  vowfe  of  poverty,  which  the  sparing  contributions  of 
their  supporters  well  enabled  them  to  keep  inviolate. 

The  souroes  of  revenue  from  whence  all  expenses  were  de< 
frayed  consisted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  local  committess 
and  of  the  affluent  supporters  of  the  scheme.  These  funds 
caime  in  at  all  times  tardily,  but  at  the  outset  with  especial 
meagreness*  They  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  67,000A 
including  the  royal  donation  of  1,000/.  and  that  of  the  prince 
consort  of  5007.  In  addition  to  their  other  cares,  the  constant 
demands  on  a  Tailing  exchequer,  to  meet  the  large  and  growing 
building  and  other  charges,  were  a  source  of  painful  uneasiness 
up  to  the  very  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and  until  the  laige 
subsequent  receipts  iHslieved  all  anxiety  on  this  score.  So  in- 
adequate were  the  early  resources  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them  that  it  was  found  necessary  for  certain  members  of  the 
Commission  to  take  the  larger  share  of  the  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility upon  themselves,  and  form  a  guarantee  fund  to  meet  the 
exiojencies  of  the  scheme. 

Having  concluded  this  brief  outline  of  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body,  we  now  come  to  the  building  itself:  and 
first  as  to  its  site.  The  Royal  Commission  had,  from  the  very 
outset,  selected  Hyde  Park  as  the  most  fitting  locality.  Their 
choice  lay  between  the  place  eventually  decided  on,  and  a 
locality  not  far  distant,  more  to  the  north-east,  which  has  since . 
received  all  the  suffrages  of  Mr.  Babbage.*  It  seemed  decreed 
that  their  predilection  for  Hyde  Park  should  encounter  the  same 
sinister  fortunes  as  all  their  earlier  aspirations.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  more  than  allude  here  to  the  hostility  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  encountered.  The  topography 
of  the  metropolis  was  thoroughly  explored;  its  capabilities, 
intra  ^nd  extra-mural,  rigidly  weighed ;  numerous  sites  pointed 
out,  which,  if  they  did  not  fulfil  any  of  the  fancied  require-* 
ments  of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme,  at  least  compromised 
none  of  the  great  vested  interests  of  good  society.  Battersea 
Fields,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Victoria  Park,  Wormwood  Scrubbs; 
and  other  devious  localities,  seemed  less  objectionable.  The  ob^ 
stinacy  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  two  divisions  in  Parliament 
eventually  prevailed.  The  deluge  of  public  animadversion  began 
to  subside ;  the  windows  of  the  firmament  of  Prince's  Gate  were 
closed :.  and  on  the  30th  of  August  the  peaceful  messenger  of 
the. Royal  Commission  returned  bearing  the  investitory  branch 
from  the  Woods  and  Forests  marking  me  Ararat  of  the  Queen's 

♦  The  Exposition  of  1851:  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.      London: 
1851. 
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Drive  as  the  resting  place  for  the  future  Ark.    The  Building 
Committee  called  for  designs.     Two  hundred  and  forty  were 
sent  in,  with  what  results  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts 
of  the  minute  dated  16th  May,  1850 :  — 
'  We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  we  have  examined  th6 

*  numerous  plans  so  liberally  contributed  by  native  and  foreign 
\  architects  in  accordance  with  the  puUio  invitation. 

'  We  have,  however,  furrived  at  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that 
'  able  and  admirable  as  many  of  them  appeared  to  be,  there  was 

*  yet  no  single  one  so  accordant  with  the  pecvliar  objects  in  view, 
'  either  in  the  principle  or  detail  of  its  arrangement,  as  to  war-^ 
^  rant  us  in  recommending  it  for  adoption.  * 

^  In  some  of  the  least  successful  of  the  designs  submitted,  we 
^  find  indicated  errors  and  difficulties  to  be  avoided,  whilst  in  the 
^  abler  and  more  practical  of  them,  there  are  talHable  concep-*> 

*  tions  and  suggestions  which  have  greatly  assisted  us  in  finding 

*  the  plan  we  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  you.     ... 

*  The  principal  points  of  excellence  we  have  endeavoured  to 

*  attain  are :  —  1.  Economy  of  construction.  2.  Facilities  for 
'  the  reception,  classification,  and  display  of  goods.  3.  Facilities 
^  for  the  circulatii^  of  visitors.  4.  Arrangement  for  grand  points 

*  of  view.     5.  Centralization  of  supervision.     6.  Some  striking 

*  feature  to  exemplify  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  con- 

*  Btruction  in  this  country.' 

This  6  th  requirement  the  plan  so  found  sought  thus  to  attain  3 

'  In  order  that  the  building,  in  which  England  invites  the 

'  whole  world  to  display  their  richest  productions,  may  afford, 

'  at  least  in  one  point,  a  grandeur  not  incommensurate  with  the 

^  occasion,  we  propose,  by  a  dome  of  light  sheet  iron,  200  feet  in 

*  diameter,  to  produce  an  effect  at  once  striking  and  admirable.' 

This  plan,  however,  was,  it  would  seem,  as  unanimously  re- 
jected by  the  public,  as  those  of  the  public  had  been  by  the  Com-* 
mittee.  This  must  be  regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  critical 
juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  Boyal  Commission.  They  had, 
already  on  the  17th  of  March,  notified  their  intention  of  opening 
the  Exhibition  on  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  and  on  the  16th  of  July 
they  had  so  far  progressed,  as  to  have  arrived  at  the  somewhat 
startling  conclusion,  that  they  had  exhausted  the  constructive 
talent  of  Europe,  and  their  own,  and  in  vain. 

It  was  in  this  dark  hour  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  seemed  most  desperate,  that  Mr.  Faxton  entered  o^ 
the  stage.  In  the  midst  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  princely 
seclusion  of  Chatsworth,  he  had  heard  of  battles,  and  he  longed 
to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,  and  of  such,  in  and  out 
of  the  Building  Committee,  there  was  rumoured  to  be  no  lack. 
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It  was  not,  he  tells  us,  until  the  war  of  words  was  rajpng 
•  with  o^reat  fierceness,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  hira  of  making 
a  design  which  would  obviate  all  objections.  He  was  just 
then  constructing  a  palace  for  that  most  remarkable  plant,  the 
Victoria  Begia.  He  came  to  London,  stepped  over  the  ground 
to  ascertain  its  length  and  breadth ;  saw  Mr.  Cole  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee ;  within  nine  days  had  his  plans  digested, 
and  matured  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Bhr- 
low ;  had  communicated  with  Fox  &  Henderson ;  found  in  Lord 
Brougham  the  warlike  lord  he  sought,  'who  from  that  time 

*  forth  never  uttered  one  word  against  the  building,  but  became 

*  its  warmest  supporter.'  Within  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Paxton's  plan 
was  accepted,  and  in  course  of  realisation.  We  have  here  given 
Mr.  Paxton's  own  history  of  his  design.  Some  doubts  have 
been  at  various  times  raised  respecting  that  gentleman's  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  great  structure.  Mr.  Paxton,  the  accomplished  designer  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  is  perhaps  himself  not  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  might  be  possible  by  antiquarian  research  to  trench 
upon  his  glories. 

It  has  dways  been  regarded  as  the  immemorial  duty  of  the 
critic  when  sitting  in  judgment  on  any  work  aiming  at  unusual 
novelty  of  conception,  to  examine  with  watchful  eye  the  muni- 
ments of  such  claims ;  and  the  scrutiny  has  generally,  some  hoir 
or  other,  eventuated  in  their  negation.  The  jealous  muse  of 
criticism  has  usually  deemed  it  her  first  duty  to  remove  what- 
ever laurels  may  have  been  placed  by  other  hands  upon  the  hero'iJ 
brow,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  award  of  that  crown  which  it  U 
her  peculiar  province  to  bestow.  We  have  seen  that  240  different 
designs  had  been  contributed  by  various  persons ;  eighteen  of 
which,  three  English  and  fifteen  foreign,  were  considered  de- 
serving of  special  honorary  mention.  Among  these  was  one; 
that  oi  M.  Hector  Horeau  of  Paris,  of  which  the  Building  Com- 
mittee made  a  still  more  special  honorary  mention.  M.  Hector 
Horeau  had  been  a  competitor  for  the  construction  of  the  recent 
Temple  of  Industry  erected  in  the  French  capital.  His  design 
for  the  Hyde  Park  structure  is  thus  described  in  the  *  Builder' 
of  the  15tli  of  June,  just  one  month  before  Mr.  Paxton  had 
announced  his  plan.      *  M.  Hector  Horeau's  design  is  for  a 

*  building  midnly  of  glass  and  iron, — a  winter-garden  in  fact,— 
'  and  displays  much  ingenuity.     The  iron-ribs  of  the  roof  are 

*  arranged  so  that,  for  the  whole  of  the  building,  although  of 

*  varying  span,  only  three  castings,  it  is  said,  will  be  necessary.' 
In  this  description,  we  find  included  almost  all  the  features  of 
the  present  Crystal  Palace;  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  hardly 
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oonfiidered  an  imperfect  description  of  the  building  as  it  ac-* 
tually  stands.  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  amon^  the  other  con-» 
tributors  of  designs,  was  one,  ]!klr.  Courtney,  whose  plan  for  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  space  would  correspond  pretty 
accurately  with  the  existing  distribution.  In  the  Exhibition  itself 
a  model  will  be  found  of  the  building  intended  to  be  erected  by 
Messrs.  Turner  of  Dublin.  This  structure  was  also  to  have 
been  exclusively  of  iron ;  and  is  honoured  likewise  with  special 
meution,  conjointly  with  that  of  M.  H.  Horeau,  in  the  Heport 
of  the  Committee.  With  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  designer,  like  Mr.  Paxton,  had  been  conversant  with  the 
necessities  of  horticultural  architecture,  having  built  the  great 
palm-house  at  Kew.  We  shall  subsequently  see  what  influence 
this  '  floral  style '  is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished foreign  architects  of  the  day,  likely  to  exert  on  the  mind 
of  a  designer. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  by  the  foregoing  observations  to 
deprive  Mr.  Paxton  of  the  exclusive  merit  attaching  to  the  ori- 
ginality and  the  wholeness  of  his  most  happy  design.  We  only 
desire  to  indicate  the  dangers  of  antiquarian  research,  and  with 
the  more  willingness,  as  the  subjects  of  our  commemoration  seem 
to  have  hardly  come  in  for  their  fair  share  of  public  acknow- 
ledgment* Happy  ideas  know  no  limitation  of  time  or  place, 
And  are  more  likely  to  occur  contemporaneously  than  apart. 
The  discoveries  in  art  and  science  have  been  especially  simul- 
taneous in  modern  times.  The  last-found  planet — the  Gral- 
vano-plastio  art,  and  the  Daguerreotype,  —  each  discovered  in 
distant  countries  at  the  same  moment, —  are  each  an  instance  of 
a  simultaneity,  that  is  at  once  a  guarantee  of  our  intellectual 
prepress,  and  a  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  activity  of 
human  thought.  Mr.  Paxton  is  undoubtedly,  both  by  tho 
entirety  of  his  plan,  and  his  numerous  ingenious  contrivances  in 
detail,  as  completely  the  father  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  Caxtou 
is  the  father  of  the  English  printing  press,  even  though  Guten** 
berg  may  have  preceded  him.  He  found  the  building  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  left  it  of  glass  and  iron. 

On  the  rejection  of  the  plan  of  the  Building  Committee,  and 
their  adoption  of  the  design  of  Mr.  Paxton,  certain  modifica- 
tions became  necessary  to  meet  the  more  than  druidical  reverence 
of  modem  Britons  for  the  frondent  shade  of  certain  trees. 
Some  of  these  had,  indeed,  leaped  from  their  roots  at  the  well- 
known  voice  of  the  Magician  of  Chatsworth,  One,  however, 
remained,  and  at  every  attempt  to  lacerate  ita  boughs  a  voice 
issued — 


• .  •  •  gemitus  lachrimabilis  imo 
Auditur  tumulo,  — 
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from  the  gallant  Polydorusof  verdant  Lincoln— a  very  arborell 
estatica  —  realising  the  bleeding  miracle  of  the  poet  of  Mantua, 
and  at  least  as  genuine  as  those  of  Rimini.  A  fitting  site  had 
been  now  found  for  the  great  choragic  *  Lanthom '  of  Industry. 
The  execution  of  the  design  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson.  These  gentlemen  belong  to  a  race  of  modem  edilea^ 
such  as  Rome  never  saw,  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure to  this  country.  These  are  the  men  of  tubes  and  tunnels, 
true  descendants  of  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cain,  excelling  workers  in 
brass  and  iron.  They  level  hills,  turn  the  course  of  streams,  rear 
structures  with  a  celerity  and  ease  that  shame  the  Pharaohs. 
Like  the  Roman  ediles  they  are  an  essentially  popular  ele- 
ment, but  have  like  them  raised  themselves  to  the  Patrician 
order,  occupy  chairs  of  greater  dignity  and  power  than  the  sella 
curulis  ever  conferred ;  and  include  in  their  order  one,  whose 
achievements  at  the  Menai  Straits  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
Pontifex  Maximus, —  the  last  step  to  which  the  Roman  ediles,  as 
we  are  informed  by  history,  attained.  The  costliest  among  the 
golden  and  silver  splendours  of  the  worid's  show,  is  tJie  pictorial 
shield  which  displays  the  'jus  imaginum,'  and  recognises  the 
merit,  of  one  of  this  order — Mr.  Brassey;  and  the  tales  of 
the  munificence  of  this  Giant  of  Causeways  mock  all  belief. 
The  gift  of  10,000/!.  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a  partner's 
widow  is  one  among  these  legendary  narratives,  but  with  more 
of  truth,  we  believe,  than  generally  characterises  a  legend. 
On  the  marvels  wrought  by  the  constructors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  it  is  needless  to  descant.  In  seven  short  months  they 
reared  an  edifice,  which  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men 
and  nations  is  of  a  more  thaumaturgical  character  than  any  of 
the  varied  wonders  it  includes.  There  is  something  so  simple 
and  characteristic  in  the  following  statement  of  the  fashion  in 
which  these  men  do  extraordinary  things,  that  we  must  make 
room  for  the  description,  given  in  our  bearing  by  Mr.  Fox,  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  sought  to  realise  the  natui*e  of  bis  task  to 
his  own  mind.  *  When  our  tender  was  accepted,'  said  the 
speaker,  *  I  walked  out  in  the  evening  and  paced  the  length  of 
'  Portland  Place.     I  found  this  street  corresponded  exactly  with 

*  the  site  in  Hyde  Park ;  the  houses  on  either  side  were  neariy 

*  the  intended  height  of  the  sides  of  the  building ;  the  street 

*  was  about  one  fourth  of  the  width ;  I  then  felt  that  it  would 

*  indeed  be  a  big  place.     Feeling  that  the  same  man  should  draw 
'the  plans  and  execute  them,  1  made  all  the  working  drawings 

*  with  my  own  hand,  and  watch^  over. their  execution  to  the 

*  last.'    We  need  not  here  advert  to  the  diflSculties  interposed 
by  the  apprehensions  of  well-meaning  advisers, — the  shortness 
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of  the  time  allowed,  the  unusual  wetness  of  the  season^  or  the 
eombinations  of  the  workmen.  An  army  of  nearly  two  thousand 
Bien  were  constantly  employed  in  rearing  this  fabric,  and  to  the 
power  of  discipline  and  organisation  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected is  it  alone  attributable  that  the  work  was  done^  well  done; 
and  done  within  the  stipulated  time.  Those  who  desire  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  extraordinary  resources  which 
were  here  brought  to  bear,  may  be  referred  to  the  accounts  given  ill 
the  many  professional  works  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject* 
It  might  amuse  but  it  oould  have  no  real  utility  to  recapitulate 
the  various  objections  from  time  to  time  suggested  dunng  the 
progress  of  the  works,  to  the  scientific  principles  adopted,  and 
supposed  to  be  violated  in  its  Construction.  It  is  more  satis- 
&ctory  to  reflect  that  dynamic  principles  in  themselves  novel,  and 
opposed  to  received  doctrines  of  metallic  vibration,  tension,  elas- 
tidty,  expansion,  have  been  now  fully  established,  beyond  all 
cavil,  and  by  the  severest  of  tests.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  state,  that  he  assumed 
much  of  the  responsibility  and  shares  the  merit  of  these  results. 
Before  dismissing  this  subject  we  must  make  room  for  an  anec- 
dote which  may  not  be  altc^ether  out  of  place,  as  happily  defining 
the  difference  between  the  power  of  realising  a  conception  of 
abstract  beauty,  and  the  working  out  of  a  great  practical  design. 
Professor  Kiss,  of  Berlin,  the  author  of  the  much  admired  Ama- 
zon group  was  so  struck  with  the  mechanical  wonders  of  the 
buildit^,  that  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  express  to  the  con- 
structor, through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  his  sense  of 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  achievements; 
When  the  artist  had  given  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  feelings  in 
the  genuine  outpourings  of  a  German  artist's  heart;  *  Tell  him,** 
was  Mr.  Fox's  epigrammatic  reply,  *Ican  moAe  this'— pointing 
to  the  building  —  'but  I  could  not  do  that'  —  pointing  to  th^ 
group.  In  this  make  and  do  lies  just  the  difference  between 
constructive  talent  and  creative  genius  —  manufacture  and  art. 

The  following  extract  relates  to  this  branch  of  our  subject. 
The  original  Paper  emanated,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer,  himself  the  architect  of  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  modern  edifices  —  the  late  Dresden  Opera-house; 
and  its  remarks  on  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  building 
are  of  a  character  sufiSciently  interesting  to  excuse  our  transla^ 
tion  and  insertion  of  them  here.  The  unhappy  political  con- 
TuUions  of  tiie  year  1849  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  high 
professional  position  of  its  author,  and  the  graceful  monument 
of  his  genius.  The  Paper  was  written  on  the  eve,  and  amid^ 
til  the  >u^e  and  preparation  of  the  opening :  r-  ' 
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*  When  the  busy  din  around  U8  threatens  to  oyerwhdm  our 
^  senses,  how  ghidly  do  we  seek  composure  by  allowing  our  ej^ 

*  to  rest  on  those  trees,  which  the  building  stUl  encircles  with  its 

*  net-work,  and  the  axe  has  spared  I  How  charming!  as  stimulated 

<  by  the  busy  scene  around  them,  they  seem  hastening  to  strip  oflf 
^  the  last  cinctures  that  confine  their  blossoms,  and  vrith  their 
'  fan-like  forms  fill  out  the  lofty  canopy  of  the  transept,  blendii^ 
^  their  verdant  foliage  with  the  bars  of  its  airy  lattice-work. 
^  What  a  contrast  between  the  noisy  scene  below,  and  the  ma- 
'  jestic  silence  with  which  nature  completes  her  works.  The 
^  whole  picture  breathes  all  the  youthful  yet  antique  life  and 
'  freshness  of  a  Pomjpeian  fresco.   It  does  honour  to  the  architect 

<  who  has  so  successtully  brought  his  work  into  such  entire  unison 

<  with  nature ;  and,  considering  the  character  and  conditions  of 
^  the  problem  to  be  solved,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  dif* 
^  ferent,  not  to  say  a  better,  solution — the  best  criterion  of  a  happy 
^conception.     Perhaps  none  other  than  a  horticultural  artist 

*  could  have  succeeded  in  devising  so  fitting  a  cradle  for  a  project 

*  whilst  yet  in  embryo.  The  first  suggestions  of  fancy  are  ever 
'^  shapeless  and  gigantic ;  they  shrink  into  form,  and  condense 
^  as  they  become  matured,  in  this  inverting  the  laws  of  oiganic 
•*  development. 

*  The  simple  problem  was  to  portion  off  such  a  space  from  the 
^  open  air,  as  should  include  a  world  of  bazaars,  and  protect  them 
'^  from  the  influences  of  the  weather ;  all  else  was  vague  and  un* 
-*  decided.  As  yet  no  statistics  existed  to  determine  the  relative 
"^  exhibiting  requirements  of  the  several  States.     The  buildii^ 

*  must,  therefore,  possess  a  certain  degree  of  elastic  expansibility; 
'  and  consequently  no  limitbg  configuration,  such  as  that  of  the 
'  circle  or  the  square,  wns  admissible.     Instead  of  any  oompod 

*  relation  among  the  interior  members,  it  must  offer  capabilities 
^  of  easy  partition  and  be  fashioned  in  the  spirit  of  a  huge  ezb- 

*  campment. 

^  For  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  task,  the  artist,  who  bad  already 
^  provided  for  the  similar  requirements  of  his  exotic  plants^  pos* 
<  sessed  some  facilities.  Structures  of  the  latter  class  identify 
'  themselves  in  a  measure  with  living  nature ;  their  walls  ai^ 
^  roofs  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  the  more  slender  and  impalpable 

*  their  parts,  the  more  suited  to  their  purpose^ 

^  Litde  was  needed  to  render  this  class  of  structure  adapted  to 
^  the  present  purpose.  Here,  too,  no  architectural  embellishment 
^  must  compromise  the  interaal  requirements,  and  consequently 
'  all  conventional  rules  and  decorations  must  bo  laid  aside,  Muco 
^  light  is  needed,  but  sunshine  injurious ;  a  velum  must,  therefore^ 
^  sbroud  the  glassy  liypathross  or  rather,  it  was  necessary,  in  aa 
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'  artistio  point  of  vieTT,  that  the  latter  should  fall  with  a  gracefiil 

*  swell  within  the  roof;  and  had  the  glass  been  stronger  this  would 
^  have  been  feasible.     In  that  case  the  slender  columns  would 

*  have  become  the  bearers  of  the  primitive  re/tim,  which  would 

*  have  completely  harmonised  with  the  suspended  draperies  and 

*  figured  carpets,  that  hang  perpendicularly  between  the  columns 

*  and  fill  up  the  intercolumnar  spaces;  and  thus,  in  our  age  of  most 
^  complex  knowledge,  we  should  have  seen  in  this  marvellous 

*  building  the  original  type  of  the  most  primitive  form  of  archi- 
'  tecture  unwittingly  realised.     Out  of  the  canvass  stretched  on 

*  poles,  the  Egyptian  flat  roof  grew ;  and  the  original  perpen- 

*  dicular  partition,  the  suspended  carpet,  is  the  prototype  of  all 
'  the  rich  panellings,  p<untings,  or  other  plastic  decorations,  in 
^  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  which  in  after  times  supplied  the  place 

*  of  the  original  woven  fabrics.      The  numerous  trophies  and 

*  ornaments  suspended  from  the  columns  and  girders,  point  to  the 
<  original  motives  in  the  decoration  of  all  columns  and  beams. 

*  The  velum  now  wanting  might  be  in  future  supplied  by  stained 

*  glass,  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  draperies,  machinery  can 

*  be  brought  to  bear  with  less  detriment  to  refined  taste,  than  has 

*  been  unhappily  the  case  in  other  branches  of  the  decorative  art. 

*  Who  does  not  feel  that  iron  arabesques  and  ornaments  produce 
'  a  feeling  of  disgust  ?  and  is  it  not  perhaps  a  sign  of  a  revival  of 

*  better  taste,  that  architecture  ventures  to  exhibit  the  simple 
^  efiects  produceable  by  those  materials,  the  ornamentation  of 

*  which  is  susceptible  of  extension  by  mechanical  means,  and 
'  thus  leaves  the  field  open  to  future  improvement?  This  primitive 

*  simplicity  of  the  work  seems  to  constitute  its  architectural  im- 

*  portance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  revolution  must  take 
^  place  in  English  manners  before  the  glass  roof  can  find  adoption 

*  in  private  dwellings  or  religious  edifices.    It  would  lead  to  the 

*  introduction  of  courts  and  the  Italian  Palazzo  style,  as  has  long 
'  since  taken  place  in  Russia. 

*  In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the  transept,  which  now  merely 

*  serves  as  a  covering  for  trees ;  and  the  necessity  for  which  is  not 

*  sufficiently  obvious  from  any  reference  to  the  internal  economy 
'  of  the  building.  Here  must  be  the  seat  of  the  Areopagus  that 
'  awards  the  prizes,  the  only  stable  point  in  the  midst  of  a  build- 
'  ing  elsewere  subject  to  indefinite  expansion.  As  to  the  exterior 
^  it  is  needless,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  make  much 
'  comment  To  buildings  of  this  character  it  has  hitherto  been 
'  found  impossible  to  give  such  a  configuration  as  can  be  taken 

*  in  at  a  glance,  and  therefore  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 

*  strictly  sBsthetic  feeling.* 

On  the  subject  of  internal  decoration  all  opinions  seem  favour- 
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ibie  to  the  sjstem  of  ooloaring  adopted.  Though  naturally 
propitiated  by  the  prevailing  *  buff  and  blue,'  we  cannol  taaesii 
to  the  axiom  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones :  that  th^e  colours  should 
always  be  wedded  with  the  ^crimson'  —  our  own  hopes  and 
tastes  are  adverse  to  such  a  necessity  as  a  law«  But  we  ghdly 
summon  up  this  native  hue  of  modesty  in  the  lurtist's  chedc,  by 
comparing  the  results  achieved  under  his  supervimon,  with  those 
of  a  rival.  Speaking  of  the  late  building  in  Paris,  the  valuable 
Beport  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  remarks :  -^ 
.  *  Both  externally  and  internally,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  taste* 
^  less  and  unprofitable  ornament ;  all  the  pilasters  are  papered 

*  and  painted  in  a  species  pf  graining  to  imitate  light  oak,  and 
^  even  the  ceiling  is  covered  over  with  the  same  work.  Large 
^  carton  pierre  trusses  apparently  support  the  timbers,  and  a 

*  painted  bronze  bas-relief  fills  the  irmpanum  of  the  pediment  at 

*  the  principal  entrance.     The  architecture  of  the  whole  is  mes* 

*  quin,  although  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  building  necessarily 
f  elevates  the  general  effect  into  something  of  impressiveness ; 
^  not  however  to  the  extent  which  the  same  outlay  might  have 

*  produced.' 

.  The  concluding  remark  of  the  foregoing  extract  induced  us  te 
make  some  calcumtions  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  buildings; 
which  we  have  here  ventured  to  compare ;  and  the  result  is  in 
so  far  very  satisfactory,  as  it  establishes  the  advantage  in  point 
of  economy  of  our  own  building  over  its  Parisian  rival.  The 
French  structure  covered  a  space  of  about  five  acres,  or  just  one 
fourth  of  that  in  Hyde  Park.  The  sum  paid  for  the  temponury 
or  three  months'  use  of  the  noaterials — timber,  with  a  roof  of 
cine,  was  about  18,500/.  So  that  the  cost  per  square  loot 
amounted  to  la.  Sd.  As  the  superficial  area,  including  the  gaK 
leries,  of  the  Hyde  Park  builoing  may  be  assumed  at  about 
twenty-five  acres,  and  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  a  year's 
use  of  the  materiak  is  78,000/.,  or  about  Is.  per  foot,  there  is 
an  obvious  saving  in  favour  of  Mr.  Paxton's  derign. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Boyal  Commission,  who  have  by 
this  time  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  building  itself,  awaitii^ 
its  completion.  The  task  of  oi^ganisation  had  been  pushed  for* 
ward  successfully  throughout  the  country.  Local  committees 
had  exhausted  their  stock  of  queries — most  of  which  had  through 
the  lapse  of  time  answered  themselves.  Manchester  redeemed 
its  character  by  liberal  contributions.  The  banquet  .of  Mayors 
had  gone  off  with  £clat.  Influential  exhibitors  in  forty  towns 
had,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  been  induced  to 
apply  for  space,  whose  example  acted  pretty  mudi  like  the 
mirrors,  which  our  transatlantic  neighbours  insert  in  their  newly 
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invented  rat-traps  in  order  to  stimulate  hj  the  terroris  of  compel 
tition  the  avidity  of  the  candidates  for  the  caseous  bait  Many 
of  the  public  Journals  gave  in  their  adhesion.  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  gifted  with  a  keener  foresight  than  many  of  its  oon^ 
temporaries,  on  the  dawning  success  of  a  cause,  of  which  it  had 
through  good  and  evil  report  been  an  unwavering  supporter^ 
striking  into  anew  path,  opened  its  columns  to  such  foreign  con!« 
tributions,  both  French  and  German,  as  the  interesting  one  o£ 
the  Dresden  architect,  an  extract  from  which  we  have  presented 
to  our  readers  in  an  English  garb.  Applications  for  space, 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  lateral,  b^an  to  pour  in  from  homd 
and  diatant  committees.  Professor  Johnson,  '  on  the  part  of 
*•  some  of  the  States  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  craved  a  little 
*  time  for  the  transmission  of  their  goods.'  The  sale  of  the 
Catalogue*right  and  refreshment  monopoly  produced  larger 
amounts  than  had  been  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  the  prospecta 
of  the  Commission  had  becmne  considerably  brighter.  Two 
questions,  however,  remained  unsolved, — the  publication  of  the 
inices,  and  the  terms  of  admission  for  the  pubUc  and  exhibitors. , 
The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length  bj  Mr.  Babbage  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  On  the  abstract  principle  of  its  being  desirable  to 
know  the  cost  and  every  other  particular  respecting  the  articles 
exhibited,  there  has  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  existed  any 
difference  of  opinion.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the  at- 
taining a  correct  knowledge  of  the  prices ;  and  the  obstacles  have 
been  two- fold,  —  the  unwillingness  of  Uie  retail-trader  to  have 
the  prime-cost  made  known,  and  the  unwillingness  of  many> 
nianu&cturers  to  state  the  real  price  of  their  fabrics*  In  an 
undertaking  of  an  altogether  voluntary  character,  a  compulsory 
disclosure  of  any  information  studiously  withheld  is  not  fea- 
sible. There  are  also,  as  regards  the  present  Exhibition,  two 
elements  of  price  of  which  Mr.  Babbi^  seems  to  take  no  note— - 
custom-duties  and  agio.  We,  for  our  part,  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  the  tariff  of  each  country  suspended  in  each  depart* 
i&ent,  and  the  protective  duty  which  it  enjoys  marked  on  eacm  ar- 
ticle. To  complete  the  idea  of  price  as  regaords  the  casual  visitor, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  state  the  duty  at  whidi  it  is  ad- 
nussible  into  the  country  to  which  the  importer  belongs.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  state,  in  addition,  the  transport  expenses,  and  the 
quantities  and  the  time  in  which  the  article  could  be  delivered.* 
For  an  intending  purchaser  these  calculations  are  a  matter  o£ 
course — but  still  not  made  without  considerable  difficulty.  In 
luany  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own  immediate 
Aotice,  with  every  deure  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  obtain  & 
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purchaser,  it  proved  imposBible  to  give  the  information  desired. 
Let  us  take  an  example.  The  price  of  the  American  reaping^ 
machine  of  Mr.  Mac  Cormick,  which  has  attracted  so  large  a  share 
of  attention,  is  stated  to  be  2SL  If  a  German  desire  to  purchase 
one  of  these  implements,  he  is  informed,  that  he  must  wait  until 
ft  patent  has  been  obtained  in  the  State  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  the  required  machine  constructed  there,  as  the  customs  dutj 
on  a  single  machine  would  be  nearly  10/.  in  the  ZoUverein.  The 
eost  of  carriage  of  such  a  cumbrous  implement  from  the  United 
States  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  supplied  from  thence. 
The  price  is,  for  the  present  therefore,  wholly  unascertainable. 
Let  us  take  another  example.  Suppose  an  English  purchaser 
desirous  of  buying  some  of  the  remarkably  cheap  cloths  exhibit- 
ed from  Briinn  in  Moravia,  the  low  price  of  which  is  said  to 
have  tempted  one  of  the  jurors  of  tWs  class  to  abandon  the 
office  of  inquisitor  in  Hyde  Park  for  a  more  practical  test  in 
Briinn  itself.  We  will  suppose  him  to  have  made  a  purchase  to 
the  value  of  1200  guldens.  These  1200  guldens,  if  pdd  in  En- 
glish gold,  are  at  present  equal  to  about  1000  guldens,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  about  12  to  10,  such  being  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
but  so  fluctuating,  that  within  three  months  it  may  easily  rise 
or  fall  10  or  even  20  per  cent.  Practically  speaking,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  add  much  more  to 
our  knowledge  of  prices  than  is  conveyed  in  our  own  priced 
lists,  and  the  priced  catalogues  which  several  of  the  foreign 
countries,  such  as  Belgium,  Spain,  Kussia,  Austria  Turkey  and 
the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  have  published.  In  many  articles, 
chemicals  for  instance,  the  price  ia  quite  illusory,  as  it  would  be 
found  that  but  very  small  quantities  could  be  obtained  at  any- 
thing like  a  useful  commercial  price. 

The  general  question  of  admission  of  exhibitors  and  visitors, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  assume  an  alarming  aspect, 
found  a  solution  which  must  be  considered  as  reconciling  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Exhibitors,  both  home  and  foreign* 
were  admitted  gratuitously,  and  the  graduated  scale  of  entrance 
fees  charged  to  the  public  seems  to  have  met  with  general  appro^ 
bation.  The  issue  of  season  tickets  was  a  happy  idea,  condu- 
cive to  the  comfort  of  the  holders  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Commission's  exchequer. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  most  important  preliminary 
questions  which  so  long  agitated  the  public  mind.  There  were 
fitill  many  who,  like  the  worthy  parishioners  of  MarylebonCi 
viewed  the  rising  structure  with  the  feelings  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scaean  Gates  of  Ilium  may  be  supposed  to 
have  regarded  the  great  Trojan  horse^  which  was  to  bring  ft 
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foreign  foe  within  their  walls.   But  the  contractors  plied  their 
hammers^— 

Instar  montis  eqaum  di?ina  Paxtonis  arte 

Edificant ; 

Many  of  the  foreign  commissioners,  of  the  foreign  goods,  and 
foreign  workmen  had  arriyed  Now  began  the  duty  of  assign* 
ing  to  each  country  its  proper  limits.  We  believe  the  sugges* 
tion  of  a  geogra])hical  distribution  according  to  the  terrestrial 
relations  of  each  State  originated  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  happy  idea  of  assuming  the  tran- 
«ept  as  the  equator,  and  proceeiiing  according  to  Mercators 
projection  solved  many  difficulties.  But  still  it  is  little  known 
bow  the  political  feelings  and  passions  of  the  great  world  were 
mirrored  in  this  microcosm.  The  intrigues  and  traeaseries  of 
diplomacy  were  as  actively  displayed  on  the  miniature  chart 
of  the  Executive  Committee  as  in  the  cabinets  of  kings.  The 
cave  of  iEk>lus  itself  could  have  hardly  afforded  the  gallant 
Chairman  greater  facilities  for  testing  his  *  Theory  of  Storms* 
than  his  own  narrow  chamber.  To  this  day  the  question 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  remains  undecided,  after  having  given 
rise  to  the  most  stormy  and  animated  protocols.  The  offi- 
cial recognition  of  Algiers  as  an  integral  part,  not  mere  ad- 
junct, of  France  by  Captain  Owen,  was  demanded  with  a  degree 
of  insistance  that  might  have  startled  Pinnock  or  my  Lord 
Palmerston.  Whether  Holland  be  styled  Holland  or  the  Nether* 
lands ;  whether  Turkey  be  Turkey,  and  Egypt  be  called  Egypt> 
may  seem  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Whether  the  proper 
style  be  Norway  and  Sweden  or  Sweden  and  Norway  may  ap* 
pear  of  little  moment.  But  all  these  are  questions  which  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  distributors  of  the  territorial  limits. 
The  partition  of  Poland  itself  has  hardly  provoked  more  discussion 
than  the  struggles  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  absorb  the  small 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  Spain  actually  refused  to  exhibit  unless 
provided  with  an  entrance  distinct  from  that  of  Portugal ;  and 
the  transposition  of  the  Imperial  furniture  court  of  Austria 
from  a  southern  to  a  more  northern  latitude  seemed  pregnant 
with  consequences  as  grave  as  those  attending  the  transfer  of 
the  Court  of  the  Emperors  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  and 
actually  led  to  a  blockade  of  the  Austrian  consignments  for  a 
week  in  the  port  of  Hamburg.  Every  change  in  the  political 
horizon  made  itself  distinctly  felt  here,  just  as  the  curious 
Chinese  mirrors  reflect  on  their  surface  the  grotesque  images  at 
their  back. 

Under  the  conjoint  influences  of  time,  the  firm  suavity  of  the 
Executive  Committee)  and  perhaps  the  sense  of  a  common 
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danger  from  the  slight  leakage  of  the  roof^  the  beat  of  these 
topical  animosities  gradually  subsided.  In  the  Englidi  di?> 
sions  all  prooeeded  smoothly.  The  admirable  classification, 
according  to  the  minute  and  exhaustive  system  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair>  welt  adapted  as  the  basis  of  the  future  Census  and 
Custom-house  returns,  worked  with  the  noost  satis&ctory  speed 
and  tranquillity.  One  class  of  objects  alone  preyed  an  excep- 
tion. Wigs  —  once  so  venerated  —  sued  now  in  vain  for  a 
place  for  fitting  display.  There  were  four  several  cat^ories» 
under  any  one  of  which,  consistently  with  a  strictly  scientifib 
distribution  they  might  be  classed.  1.  Raw  products;  class  rv. 
animal  substances  used  for  personal  adornment;  wool,  hair; 
bristles:  2.  Manufactures,  class  iii.  articles  of  clothing,  as 
'hats,  cape,  bonnets ;  3.  skins,  furs,  feathers,  and  hair.  It  seeros^ 
however,  that  none  of  the  superintendents  of  these  several 
classes  would  admit  their  claims  as  paramount.  The  result  was^ 
that  whilst  some  were  to  be  found  in  class  16.  leather,  including 
harness  and  their  antipodes  boots  and  shoes,  others  eventually 
settled  down  into  class  2.  chemicals,  and  dyes.  It  is  furtbo' 
worthy  of  remark,  as  indicative  of  some  strange,  perhaps  here* 
ditary,  inquietude  of  this  class  of  articles,  that  we  find  their  single 
exhibitor  in  the  Russian  department,  a  French  hair-dresser  at 
Odessa,  actually  petitioning  the  Russian  Commission  to  induce 
Her  Majesty  to  postpone  the  solemn  opening  on  the  1st  of  May 
ibr  the  space  of  three  days,  to  enable  him  to  get  his  six  interest- 
ing wig-blocks  in  becoming  order  for  the  occasion. 

We  must  not  omit  alluding  to  one  happy  result  of  those 
political  convulsions  on  the  Continent  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Pending  the  internal  arrangements  and  subsequent 
display,  the  demand  for  persons  acquainted  with  foreign  lan- 
guages was,  as  may  be  supposed,  unusually  great.  This  want 
was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the  large  number  of  politicid 
refugees,  whom  the  late  convulsions  had  domiciled  in  this 
country,.  It  is  at  once  a  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  formed  the  immediate  entourage  o{ 
the  royal  personages  visiting  the  Exhibition,  consisted  of  niea 
who,  having  been  condemned  for  democratic  opinions  in  timr 
respective  countries  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  even  to  death, 
had  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.  Indeed,  it  seems  improbable,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  singular  source  of  supply,  that  the  labours  of  the  Forri^ 
Commissioners  would  have  been  completed  so  early,  or  at  all, 
except  at  an  enormously  increased  pecuniiuy  sacrifice.  In  no 
case,  however,  have  we  heard  of  any  evil  consequences  arising 
from  this  source,  and  in  but  one  of  the  subsequent  dismissal  of 
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an  oflScial,  on  merely  political  grounds.  We  may  here  farther 
state  that  of  the  twenty  foreign  interpreters,  whom  the  Commis* 
noners  of  Police,  from  obvious  considerations,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  appoint  previous  to  the  Ist  of  May,  sixteen  were  dismissed 
withm  a  very  shcHrt  period,  their  services  being  altogether  un- 
needed,  as  hardly  a  single  case  occurred  calling  for  uieir  inter* 
vention,  notwithstanding  the  yast  concourse  of  foreigners,  who 
erowded  to  our  shores. 

In  all  their  relations  with  the  several  Fore%n  Commissioners^ 
the  Executive  Committee  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  same 
sound  principle  as  in  their  intercourse  with  the  local  committees 
at  home;  leaving  the  widest  possible  latitude  of  action  to  each, 
and  refusing  in  all  cases  the  responsibility  of  interference  in 
details,  when  not  compromising  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  general  design.  The  prudence  of  this  course  will  be  fully 
appreciated  when  it  is  recollected  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Commissions  were,  from  long  habit,  prone  to 
an  ostentatious  display  of  power  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Often  irritated  from  an  incapacity  to  explain  or  receive  ex* 
planations,  ignorant  of  our  language  and  habits,  —  sometim'es 
under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices — occasionally  mortified 
by  the  absence  of  those  marks  of  courtly  distinction,  which  form 
the  cherished  objects  of  their  ambition ;  they  were  occasionally 
not  indisposed  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  a  task  in 
itself  arduous,  by  throwing  upon  the  measures  and  conduct 
of  the  Royal  Commission  and  Executive  Committee,  the 
responsibility  of  a  failure,  which  seemed  the  more  probable 
from  the  sinister  accounts  that  had  reached  them  before  their 
arrivaL  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  had  these  several 
bodies  been  better  linguists,  they  might  have  proved  less 
efficient  commissioners,  and  have  wasted  in  sterile  controversy 
the  time  needed  for  action.  A  marked  feature  of  this  period 
was  the  number  qS  questions  constantly  arising  on  abstract  prin-* 
eiples;  whether,  for  instance,  in  the  composition  of  the  juries, 
tnie  most  eminent  representatives  of  different  branches  of  manu* 
factures  should  be  assigned  to  their  own  or  to  other  branches^ 
It  was  warmly  contended  that  by  making  the  successful  adop- 
ters of  varying  systems  judges  of  forms  of  procedure  differing 
from  those  pursued  by  themselves,  you  incurred  the  risk,  some 
maintained  the  certainty,  of  their  never  agreeing  to  any  joint 
award;  so  that  to  insure  a  practical  result  you  must  take  a 
less  interested,  diough  worse-informed  body.  On  this  and 
similarly  vexed  points,  Free  Conferences  were  held,  but 
with  little  result  Two  mreat  State  federations  had  already 
formed.     France,  Russia,  Austria,  Saxony,  on  one  side ;  Prussia, 
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Bavaria,  Svritzerland  on  the  other;  each  with  their  respectiye 
adherents.  On  one  occasion  the  weaker  party  resolved  on  a 
deputation  to  Lord  Granville,  whose  affability  and  fertility  of 
resources  secured  each  suitor  at  least  the  semblance  of  success. 
The  Noble  Lord,  in  this  instance^  is  believed  to  have  yielded 
sive  dohj  seu^ — rather  to  the  numbers  than  the  arguments  of  the 
petitioning  body.  It  subsequently  appeared,  however,  that  this 
embarrassing  unanimity  arose  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
dissentients,  that  the  dignity  of  their  several  States,  irrespective 
of  the  opinions  they  represented,  required  their  presence  on  all 
anch  occasions. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  juries,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  constitution  and  on  their 
peculiar  function — the  recognition  of  merit.  A  glance  at  the  long 
array  of  distinguished  names  comprised  in  the  list  of  jurors,  both 
home  and  foreign,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  fact,  that  the 
ablest  judges  in  each  department  of  knowledge  occupy  seats  in  the 
great  Areopagus  of  science.  Of  the  ability  of  the  judges  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  for  their  impartiality  their  mixed  constitution 
affords  a  powerful  guarantee.  Individual  instances  of  equivocal 
qualification,  and  even  of  the  playful  irony  of  chance  may,  and, 
we  believe,  have  occurred.  Accident  or  malice  has  given  circah- 
tion  to  the  mistake  of  a  member  of  the  jury  on  '  Chemical  and 

*  Pharmaceutical  Processes  and  Products,'  who  admired  the  huge 
rock-crystal  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  an  interesting  specimen 
of  Alum.  In  another  instance,  we  have  discovered  more  direct 
evidence  of  fallibility  still  more  amusing.  Among  the  Chairmen 
of  Group  D, — Metallic,  Vitreous,  and  Ceramic  manufactures— 
we  find  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  whose  aristocratic 
appellative  has  more  of  the  perfume  of  Belgravia  than  Hoboken. 
In  a  communication  headed  *  Editorial  Correspondence,  London, 

*  May  15th,'  we  find  the  following  passage,  which,  coming  from 
one  of  the  Chairmen  of  Group  D,  contains  views  on  a  subject 
upon  which  all  Englishmen  feel  peculiarly  sensitive  —  architec- 
tural decoration  —  so  novel  and  soothing  to  our  British  pride, 
that  we  must  regret  their  partial  acceptance. 

*  The  Buildings  here,  says  the  honourable  writer,  are  gene- 

*  rally  superior  to  those  of  our  city  of  New  York — more  sub- 
^  stantial,  of  better  materials,  and  more  tasteful.     There  are,  I 

*  think,  as  miserable  rookeries  here  as  anywhere ;  but  they  are 
'  exceptions,  while  most  of  the  houses  are  built  solidly,  faith- 

*  fully,  and  with  a  thickness  of  walls  which  would  be  considered 
'  sheer  waste,  in  our  city.     Among  the  materials  most  exten- 

*  sively  used  is  a  fine  white  marble  of  a  peculiarly  soft,  creamy 
'  appearance,  which  looks  admirably  until  blackened  by  smokcy 
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*and  time.      Regent   Street,  and  several  of   the  aristocratic 

*  quarters  west  of  it,  are  in  good  part  built  of  this  marble ;  but 
'  one  of  the  finest,  freshest  specimens  of  it  is  St.  George's 
'  Hospital,  Piccadilly,  which,  to  my  eye,  is  among  the  most 

*  tasteful  edifices  in  London.  If  (as  I  apprehend)  St  Paul's 
'Church,   Somerset   House,   and  the  similarly  smoke-stained 

*  dwellings  around  Finsburjr  Oval,  were  built  of  this  same 

*  marble,  then  the  murky  skies  of  London  have  much  to  answer 
'for.' 

Whikt  revelling  in  the  anticipation  of  the  eflfect  of  such  state- 
ments as  the  foregoing,  our  feelings  were  doomed  to  experience 
a  rude  shock.  A  communication  m  the  same  journal  some  days 
later,  from  an  envious  New  York  citizen,  stated,  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  a  ten  years'  residence  in  London,  that  the  *  fine  white 

*  marble,  with  the  soft  creamy  appearance,'  of  the  Hon.  Chair- 
man, waSy  in  reality,  but  mud  painted.  We  have  looked  for  the 
editorial  rejoinder,  but  we  regret  to  say,  in  vain.  Such  isolated 
iostances  of  human  fallibility,  though  they  teach  the  great  lesson 
of  humility,  can  never  shake  our  faith  in  the  old  Gothic  axiom  of 
our  ancestors :  *  to  whomsoever  God  giveth  an  office,  to  the  ' 

*  same  doth  He  rive  the  necessary  measure  of  wisdom ; '  and  we 
shall  look  with  the  same  reverence  on  the  Institutes,  Pandects, 
and  Novels  of  Physical  Law,  when  once  promulgated  by  the 
Council  of  Chairmen  in  the  collective  Keports  of  the  Jurors,  as 
we  have  been  long  habituated  to  regard  the  digested  labours  of 
the  old  Byzantine  Jurists  embodied  in  the  Justinian  code.  It  is 
also  right  to  bear  in  mind,  that  from  the  frequency  of  Industrial 
Exhibitions  in  recent  times,  there  is  a  regular  class  of  practised 
Judges  rapidly  forming, — men  who  derive  as  much  advantage 
from  this  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  their  theo- 
retic studies,  as  they  confer  benefit  on  industrial  science,  by 
the  loftiness  of  their  views  and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge 
which  they  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  commercial  life.  We 
cannot  help  regarding  this  circumstance  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, since  it  has  the  twofold  effect  of  enabling  them  to 
readily  distinguish  what  is  really  new,  and  rapidly  circulate  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  such  discoveries. 

We  have  now  reached  the  1st  of  May.  On  that  day  the 
Royal  Commission  redeemed  their  pledge,  and  reaped  the  well- 
deserved  reward  of  all  their  cares  and  anxieties.  We  must 
leave  it  to  the  memory  or  the  imagination  to  paint  the  splen- 
dours of  a  pageant  more  brilliant  than  any  spectacle  of  modem 
times.  The  effect  of  the  dazzling  scene  was  rather  heightened 
than  diminished  by  the  mystery  that  still  hung  round  several 
of  the  Foreign  departments.    America  had  unfolded  her  homely 
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stores  — 80  rude  and  practical  that  no  aid  of  decoration  could  or 
need  impart  much  external  attraction.  And  here  let  us  do  an 
act  of  justice  by  stating,  that  the  apparently  disproportionate 
space  occupied  hj  the  United  States,  which  nas  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  raillery,  had  been  spontaneously  assi^ed,  not 
demanded.  France  was  much  in  arrear ;  but  France  has  never 
known  the  art  of  colonisation.  One  of  her  Commissionen 
remarked  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration:  'You,  English- 
*  people,  have  succeeded  because  you  are  without  experience ; 
*you  do  what  is  necessary  — we,  what  we  have  done  before.' 
Much  painful  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Beid, 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces,  from  the  tardy  move- 
ments of  the  2iollverein,  but  M.  Consul- General  Hebeler  and 
his  Prussians  succeeded,  like  Bliicher,  in  arriving  in  time. 
Russia  had  not  yet  opened  her  rich  malachite  portals  to  the 
public  gaze;  nor  had  the  Odessa  contributor  quite  succeeded 
to  his  own  satisfaction  in  developing  his  capillary  attractions; 
but  even  the  empty  pedestals  gave  promise,  and  the  rich  velvet 
draperies  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  spoke  of  the  splendours  to 
come.  ,  Hamburg  and  Switzerland  exhibited  the  punctuality 
and  business-habits  of  their  commercial  populations,  equally 
with  our  own  exhibitors ;  and  the  other  Foreign  States  were 
in  very  tolerable  order. 

Every  road  leads  to  Bome :  —  but  we  must  not  dwell  on  the 
crowds  nor  the  wonders  that  attract  them.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  latter  is  less  than  the  fears  of  our  London  shop- 
keepers represented  them.  You  could  buy  all  Prussia  for  about 
45,000Z.  ;  Saxony  for  30,000/.  ;  the  whole  .ZoUverein  for 
100,000/.;  and  America  and  Russia  for  about  36fiOOL  each! 
Leaving  to  some  future  Hesiod  to  chronicle  the  'HfjJpiu  xai 
'Epydy  we  shall  introduce  a  few  statistical  tables  illustrative  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  undertaking. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Hyde  Park  structure  is  the  number  of  its  different  Depart- 
ments, and  the  magnitude  to  which  each  has  swelled.  Within 
its  walls  we  have  had  a  constant  population  equal  to  that  of  a 
populous  city.  It  has  its  post-office  —  its  branch  bank  —  its 
telegraph  —  its  miniature  railroad  —  its  little  army  —  its  police. 
Its  cafes  and  table  d^hotes  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  lo<^  and 
wayfaring  inhabitants.  It  has  made  other  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  decency  and  health,  of  which  the  great  neighbouring 
njetropolis  is  so  glaringly  neglectfuL  The  following  Table 
shows  the  numbers  and  occupations  of  the  ordinary  local  popu- 
lation :  — 
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Correspondence     - 
Post-Office 

-        7 
2 

Finance    - 

9 

The  Admittance  Department, 

Superintendent     - 
AsdstantDo. 

1 
1 

Clerk       - 

1 

Season  Hcket  takers 

6 

Money  takers 
Door-keepers 
Jones 

.      18 

.      21 

9 

Messengers,  Office-keepers, 
and  Boys           -            -      23 

Variously  employed 

9 

Carry  over 


107 


Brought  over    - 

107 

Interior  Staff. 

Superintendents,      Clerks, 

&c.       .           .           . 

30 

Classmen 

89 

Porters     -            -            - 

7 

Sweepers  -            -            . 

36 

Messengers 

2 

Refreshment  and  Retiring 

Rooms  .            -            - 

28 

Fire  Department  - 

7 

Sappers    -            -            - 

200 

Police       -            -            - 

400 

Customs   .            -            - 

12 

3  Refreshment  Rooms 

264 

Total 


1182 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
the  force  employed  in  the  attainment  of  results,  the  magnitude 
of  which  incurs  no  risk  of  not  being  duly  appreciated  by  the 
five  million  of  visitors. 

We  have  no  room  for  various  statistical  tables  illustrative 
of  the  many  curious  results  which  the  concentration  of  seduc- 
tions so  powerful  as  those  of  the  Crystal  Palace  produce  on  our 
social  economy.  They  are  in  several  respects  both  novel  and 
mteresting.  One  of  the  most  responsible  and  difficult  duties  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  the  effort  to  evolve  from  pre- 
existent  sources,  some  approximate  estimate,  whereby  to  guard, 
as  far  as  human  foresight  could,  against  dangerous  contingencies. 
The  industry  of  one  of  this  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vast  collection  of  statisti- 
cal details  as  to  the  numbers,  conduct,  and  habits,  of  the  visitors 
to  the  most  frequented  of  our  public  sights.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  painstaking  researches  of  this  gentleman  for  the  following 
%ures,  which  we  throw  into  a  tabular  form  to  facilitate  com- 
parison. 

Greatest  number  of  Yicntors  on  any  one  day  at  following 
places:  — 

Greenwich  Fair  (Easter-Monday)              -  -  150,000 

Greenwich  Railway  (Easter-Monday)        -  -  23,889 

Yauxhall,  Admission  One  Shilling,  largest  number  21,000 

British  Museum  (Easter-Monday)             -  -  21,005 

Exhibition  of  Cartoons,  Westminster  Hall  -  34,732 

Exhibition  of  Oil  Painting,  Westminster  Hall  -  29,572 

Covent  Garden  Bazaar,  highest  number    -  -  11,000 

Ten  of  largest  Theatres,  about      -           -  -  30,000 
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It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  the  above  can  be  regarded  as 
quite  analogous  to  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition.  As  an  instance 
of  the  importance  which  matters  apparently  trivial  attained  on 
this  occasion,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  daily  receipts  from 
the  custody  of  umbrellas,  walking-sticks,  and  wearing  apparel, 
although  conducted  on  the  voluntary  system,  amountea  fre- 
quently to  25/.,  although  the  charge  was  as  low  as  two-pence. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  actual  receipts  to  the  25th  of 
Sept  inclusive :  — 


£           9.    d. 

Subscriptions 

- 

-      67,205    8  10 

Season  tickets 

. 

-      67,610  14    0 

Receipts  at  the  doors 

- 

-     304,018  12     6 

Catalogue  contract 

- 

3,200    0    0 

Refreshment  contract 

• 

5,500    0    0 

Retiring  rooms 

- 

2,104     5  10 

Washing  places 

- 

396     2     2 

Taking  charge  of  umbrelhs 

573  17    6 

Medals  struck  in  the  building 

658  15  10 

"Weather  charts  sold  in 

building 

5    5    8 

451,273    2    4 

The  highest  amount  received  at  the  doors  was  on  Saturday, 
the  24th  May,  the  last  five  shilling  day  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shilling  days,  being  50782.  The  lowest  amount 
received  on  any  day,  except  the  two  1/.  days,  was  on  the  first 
shilling  day,  being  only  920/. 

The  largest  amount  received  in  shillings  was  3502/.,  on  Tues- 
day, 15th  July  (St.  Swithin's  Day).  On  the  Friday  of  the 
same  week  3762/.  was  taken  in  half-crowns,  being  the  highest 
amount  after  the  commencement  of  the  shilling  days. 

The  following  are  the  highest  amounts  received :  — - 

£  ».d. 

Saturday,      May  24  -50781 

Friday.             „     23  -  4095  [at  5  0 

Thursday,       „    22  -  3797  J 

Friday,          July  18  .  3762  2  6 

Wednesday,  May  21  -  3512  5  0 

Tuesday,       July  15  -  3502  1  0 

Tuesday,        May  20  -  3360  1  0 

Wednesday,      ^    21  -  3338  1  0 

Thursday,         „    29  -  3308  1  0 

Tuesday,       July  22  -  3236  1  0 

The  amounts  received  each  day  at  the  retiring  rooms  vaiy 
from  3/.,  7/.,  and  8/.,  to  28/.  Receipts  for  taking  charge  of 
umbrellas,  &c.,  from  95.  to  25/. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  to  guide  their  conduct,  the 


£9.0. 

Tuesday,  August    S  -  S236  1  O 

Monday,       July  28  -  3194  1  0  EoHpK. 

Tuesday,      June  17  -  3191  1  0 

Tuesday,         „     24  -  3186  1  O 

Tuesday,       July    8  -  3169  1  O 

Friday,             „     H  -  3M5  2  6 

Thursday,        „     17  -  3023  1  O 

Monday,       June  23  •  3016  1  O 

Monday,  August    4  -  3006  1  O 
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Committee  seem  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
public  at  large,  in  a  great  measure,  to  consult  for  their  own  safety ; 
and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the  propriety  of  this  course. 
The  number  of  daily  visitors  has  been  subject  to  far  less  violent 
fluctuation  than  could  have  been  expected ;  and  the  daily  re- 
turns appear  to  indicate,  as  a  law,  that  the  maximum  power 
of  any  Exhibition  with  us  to  attract  shilling  visitors  must  be 
somewhat  about  50,000  daily.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remark-* 
able,  as  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  connexion  with 
these  large  bodies  of  people,  is  the  fact  that  on  no  occasion  was 
the  slightest  tendency  to  disorder  perceptible,  and  that  not  one 
single  instance  of  wilful  damage  to  any  of  the  articles  exhibited 
has  been  reported  to  the  Committee. 

Incidental  to  this  great  occasion,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect, that  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  happy  suggestion  of  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  very  simple  and  adequate 
arrangements  were  made  to  enable  the  subjects  of  Foreign 
States  to  examine  our  great  national  monuments  and  pubno 
'establishments  without  confusion  or  difficulty.  Ea^h  Embassy 
issued  cards,  on  which  the  leading  objects  of  attraction  were 
marked  upon  a  miniature  chart,  together  with  the  rules  to  be  ob* 
seryed  in  visiting  them.  It  is  also  well  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  that  foreigners  were  admitted  to  view  our  great  private 
industrial  establishments  with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  courtesy 
that  has  much  elevated  our  national  character  in  the  eyes  of  tha 
worldi  We  have,  in  a  measure,  to  thank  this  Exposition  for  our 
being  no  longer  regarded  as  a  nation  of  bouHquiers. 

The  conduct  of  the  Police  has  been,  the  subject  of  well-merited 
encomium.  We  have  heard  a  distinguished  Foreigner  declare^ 
that  the  civility  and  intelligence  of  our  police,  and  the  number, 
of  our  water-omnibusses  (river-steamboats)  were  the  objects  that 
most  excited  his  surprise.  A  plan  had  been  discussed  by  the 
Foreign  Commissioners  of  opening  a  penny  subscription  among 
their  countrymen  to  mark  the  universal  sense  of  all  foreigners 
of  the  exemplary  oondupt  of  our  constables ;  nothing  but  the 
formal  difficulties  prevented,  as  we  believe,  the  realization  of 
this  idea. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  this  great  enterprise  has  been 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme  and  the  world-embracing 
character  of  its  appeal  to  the  industrial  eneigy  of  nations.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  allude  to  the  melancholy  political 
complications  which,  occurring  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  had 
nearly  compromised  its  realisation ;  Imt  it  would  be  wrong  to 
omit  observing,  that  it  found  everywhere  throughout  the  civil- 
ised world  a  degree  of  favour,  on  its  very  first  promulgation,  and 
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met  with  a  degree  of  8Upf>ort  ftom  RulerB  and  their  subjects 
that  argued  weU  for  the  intelligence  of  the  age  and  the  inherent 
•oundnees  of  the  plan  itself.  The  dictates  of  cirilisation  are 
•very  where  alike.  *  Different  degrees  of  refinement  and  not 'of 
^  distance^  mark  the  distinctions  among  mankind.  Savages  of 
'  the  most  opposite  climates  have  all  but  one  character  df  im» 
'  providence  and  rapacity ;  and  tutored  nations,  however  sepa- 

*  rate,  midce  use  of  the  verj  same  methods  to  procure  refined 

*  enjoyment' 

'  Nations,  in  truth,  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another  ktow 
but  the  two  great  lansuage& — of  war  and  commerce.  And  in 
obedience  to  some  subUe  law  of  national  afiSnitiea,  there  seems  to 
be  an  irresistible  impulse  among  States  to  cultivate  intimate  re^ 
ktions  either  martial  or  mercantUe,  through  the  medium  of  cotton 
bales  or  cannon-balls;  the  latter  being  often  but  analt^tnative— • 
tm  ee  bat  — faute  de  s*entendre.  Nature,  which  abhors  Diction* 
aries  with  the  intensity  of  a  Scaliger,  provides  those  two-fold 
gymbols  of  communication  peaceful  and  aggressive, — 'of  which 
ilbe  Hyde  Park  Building  ftimishes  so  Taried  a  repertory,— 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Imrbarising  influences  of  diverse  ton^aes. 
The  Birmingham  hatchet,  with  one  end  of  which  the  Che- 
rokee Indian  scalps  iiis  enemy,  whilst  with  the  other  he  pladdly 
amokes  his  dried  leaves,  becomes  the  harbing^of  dvilisation, 
just  as  the  gibbet,  seen  by  the  French  voyager  on  adesohio 
coast,  assured  him  of  the  milder  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Yduntaiy  isolation  is  now  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  the 
great  Powers  of  the  present  day  are  constantly  casting  about 
ea  the  w(»ld's  chart  in  search  of  some  land,  hitherto  jealously 
guarded  against  all  intrusion.  They  seem  to  resent  such  re- 
serve, as  a  slight  on  the  co-operative  tendencies  of  the  age,  and 
on  the  comity  of  nations,  and  hasten  to  chastise  the  pride,  yrhiA 
isolation  has  at  once  engendered  <and  rendered  feeble.  We 
seek  out  the  rude  Islanders  of  the  Pacific  and  barter  our 
varied  wares  for  the  oil  of  the  sperm  whale»  and,  by  its 
light,  plan  new  schemes  of  conquest  and  colonisation.  On 
the  bulks  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  we  conteiid  with 
France  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  native  kings,  con- 
verting their  royal  realms  into  factories  of  gum  or  the  juice  of 
the  palm  nut ;  and  we  tempt  King  Dahomey  to  deck  With  the 
industrial  products  of  his  riaves  a  stall  in  the  World's  Fur  in 
Hyde  Park. 

It  has  often  been  a  subfeot  of  regret  that  on  so  few  of  c^ 
ancient  maps  do  we  find  the  great  commercial  routes  laid  down, 
by  which  ^  amber-merchant  in  the  east,  and  the  tin-merchant 
in  the  west,  travelled  in  search  of  these  so  sparingly  scattered 
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nunerals;  -^euch  routes  marked  side  by  side  with  the  itineraries 
of  {he  great  conquerors  could  not  fail  of  suggesting  interesting 
comparisons.  We  should  be  enabled  to  trace  back  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  motms  of  its  first  disseminators,  and 
measuref  the  relative  influence  of  gidn  and  glory  on  the  destiniisB 
of  Empires.  How  often  has  it  happened  tmit  «ome  tritdal  allele 
ill  commerce  has  changed  the  face  of  kingdoms.  England  may 
lo  ^d  to  owe  her  great  Indian  empire  to  a  &ee*toule  feelii^ 
•in  1620  in  favour  of  pepper.  For  her  Chinese  trade  and  jMro- 
upects,  she  is  in  a  measure  indebted  to  her  preference  of  tea 
to  ppium. '  And  it  would  be  indeed  hazardous  at  present  to 
predict  the  wondrous  social  effects  which  lie  still  concealed  in 
the  flocculent  bulbs  of  the  bombax  gossypinm  and  the  other 
species  of  the  qottoh  plant 

'  Tt  would  be  well  could  we  at  the  same  time  indicate  tfaoie 
diangiog  lines  i^long  which  the  crusade  of  creed  have  swept 
'llesame  impulse  that  carried  the  followers  of  Mahc^aiet  from 
Mecca  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  still  carries  the  Mormon  over  tlie 
Bocky  Mountains ;  and  as  science  is  indebted  to  tiiose  And) 
pliilosophers  for  the  uses  of  the  alembic,  we  may  primps  derive 
a  similar  advantage  from  the  followers  of; the  Cdifomia& 
ptophet,  in  learning  new  uses  of  the  orudble«  But  the  iii- 
-flnences  of  religious  enthusiasm  have  ever  b^en  more  of  a 
qiualifying  than  a  direct  character,  and  have  always  putltken 
as  hxwAj  of  the  commercial  a^  tiie  military  quality.  Wbene 
fte  p^nm  halted  the  pedlar  bartered;  Md  the  grtet  fiura  of 
OJermany  seek  their  origin,  as  the  term  Messen,  or  Masses,  still 
indicates,  in  those  mem»val  gath^ritigs  of  the  pious;  for  the 
joint  purpose  of  assisting  at  the  holy  offices  of  the  Chureh,  and 
8am>lyiiig  their  other  thim  strictly  spiritual  want& 

In  etdmadng  the  future  influences  (^commerce  it  is  necessair 
to  bear  in  mind  the  novel  oombinations  and  appliances  which 
modem  science  has  idaced  at  its  dinioeaL  The  diplomacy  of 
trade  at  the  present  day  is  as  unlike  vie  eomm^ncial  negotiation 
of  bygone  times,  as  the  armament  of  our  steel-clad  warriors  little 
Tesemoles  the  equipinents  of  our  modem  soldiery.  The  pedhur, 
caravanseries,  and  the  fair,  have  given  place  to  the  commercial 
traveller,  the  nulroad,  and  the  book  of  patterns.  And  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  next  stage, 
.constituting  not  more  a  display  of  the  products  themselves,  than 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  pit)ducer. 

When  considering  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Exhibition  in 
delation  to  its  great  instructive  purpose,  it  is'  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  fittle  there  exhibited  daims  to  be  new  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  Comparatively,  few  of  the 
articles  contributed  to  any  of  the  several  departments  hare 
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been  specially  designed  or  created  for  the  purpose  of  expod- 
tion :  the  great  majority,  however,  though  well  known  to  par- 
ticular dafises,  are  still  perfectly  new  to  the  great  mass  of 
visitors.  Most  of  the  American  inventions,  which  have  de- 
servedly attracted  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  have  been  long 
known  in  Europe.  Mr*  Mac  Cormick's  reapidg-machine,  am 
Mr.  Hobb's  lock,  have  both  already  graced  provincial  Exhibi- 
tions, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  even  in  Austria.  But  this  very 
circumstance  is  the  best  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  m 
present  enterprise.  So  slow  are  we  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  adopting  the  results  of  empiric  talent,  that  it  is  only  in  \m 
concentrated  light  of  a  Crystal  Pakce,  with  the  full  blaze  of  the 
world's  reception  of  merit  illumining  our  judgment,  that  we 
venture  on  the  outlay  or  the  change  in  our  old  established  pro- 
cedures incidental  to  new  inventions.  It  has  been  sometimes 
urged  that  little  practical  value  is  to  be  derived  from  so  extended 
a  field  of  observation,  where  the  attention  is  distracted  by  the 
multifariousness  of  the  examination  and  the  variety  of  the  objects 
daiming  notice.  But  the  dilettante  seeking  mere  general  infor- 
mation, is  a&ected  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  the  man 
with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  in  pursuit  of  some  q)ecial  branch 
of  knowledge.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  almost  the  only 
failure  which  the  Commission  have  to  lament,  was  the  attempt 
to  give  instruction  in  the  form  of  lectures.  These  fiuled  from 
the  paucity  of  visitors,  whose  reliance  on  their  eyes  in  the 
scrutiny  of  minute  adaptations  did  not  render  them  indifferent 
to  the  generalisations  of  the  lecturer.  The  following  remarks 
from  a  New  York  paper  will,  however,  show  in  what  way  onr 
Transatlantic  brethren  view  this  point. 

^  The  Exhibition  is  destined  to  contribute  immensely  to  the  indus- 
trial and  practical  education  of  the  British  people.  Of  a  million  who 
come  to  gaze,  only  a  hundred  thousand  may  come  with  any  dear  idea 
of  profiting  by  the  show,  and  but  half  of  those  succeed  in  carrying 
back  more  wisdom  than  they  brought  here ;  yet  even  those  are  quite 
an  army,  and  fifty  thousand  skilled  artisans,  ^r  sharp-eyed  apprentice^ 
viewing  such  an  exposition  aright,  and  going  home  to  ponder  and 
dream  upon  it,  cannot  fail  of  working  out  great  triumphs.  The 
British  mind  is  more  fertile  in  improvement  than  in  absolute  inven- 
tion, as  is  here  demonstrated,  especially  in  the  Department  of 
Machinery ;  and  the  simple  adaption  of  the  forces  now  attained,  the 
principles  established,  the  machines  already  invented,  to  all  the  bene- 
ficent uses  of  which  they  are  capable,  would  speedily  transform  the 
industrial  and  social  condition  of  mankind.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
for  example,  that  boots  and  shoes  may  be  cut  out  and  made  by 
machinery  with  less  than  one  fourth  the  labour  now  required, — that 
this  would  require  no  absolutely  new  inventions,  but  only  an  adaption 
of  those  already  well  known.     So  in  other  departments  of  industry.' 
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To  the  other  mcideiital  efieets  we  must  add  the  extraordinary 
diffiinon  of  at  least  the  elefflents  of  industrial  knowledge^ 
through  the  medium  of  our  public  journals  and  the  l^ion  of 
guides,  handbooks,  catalogues,  and  illustrated  publications  of  all 
kind,  which  have  given  a  wholesome  and  instructive  tone  to  our 
humblest  class  of  literature.  There  can,  also,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  moral  effect  has  been  highly  satisfactory :  — 

*  The  idea/  says  Su*  John  Herscbel*, « once  conceived  and  verified 
that  great  and  noble  ends  are  to  be  achieved,  by  which  the  conditiOQ 
of  the  whole  human  species  shall  be  permanently  bettered,  by  bring* 
i^g  into  exercise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spber  thought,  and  by  a 
proper  adaptation  of  means,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  set  us  earnestly 
on  reflecting  what  en^  are  truly  great  and  noble  either  in  themr 
selves,  or  as  conducive  to  others  of  a  still  loftier  character,  because 
we  are  not  now  as  heretofore  hopeless  of  attaining  them.  .  r  For  why 
should  we  despair  that  the  reason  which  has  enabled  us  to  subdue  aU 
nature  to  our  purposes,  should  (if  permitted  and  assisted  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God)  achieve  a  far  more  difficult  purpose ;  and  ultimately 
find  some  means  of  enabling  the  collective  wisdom  of  mankind  to 
bear,  down  those  obstacles  wUch  individual  short-sightedness,  selfish- 
ness and  passion,  appose  to  all  imprpvements,  and  by  which  the  ^ 
highest  hopes  are  continually  blighted,  and  the  fairest  prospects 
marred.' 

The  day  may  be  yet  far  distant  when  Minerva  shall  lay  aside 
her  lance,  or  when  we  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  number 
war  —  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  continue  the  met^hor — 
among  the  dead  languages ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  even 
the  maay  improvements  in  projectiles  and  fire-arms,  of  whidi 
the  Exhibitbn  offers  not  a  few,  are  all  steps  in  the  path  of 
peace.  We  are  continually,  by  such  means,  incr^aung  the 
distance  between  the  combatants,  and  placii^  them  less  in  op- 
position to  the  personal  prowess  and  passions  of  their  adver- 
saries than  to  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter.  War  is  becoming 
a  mere  problem  for  the  laboratory — a  question  of  the  Relative 
expansive  powers  of  certain  gases ;  and  the  results  of  future  can^ 
paigns  are  likely  to  depend  mudi  less  on  the  strategy  of  the 
commanders  than  on  the  combination  of  chemical  knowledge  and 
mechanical  skill  in  perfecting  the  Prussian  needle-gun  or  Minier*is 
rifle. 

What  can  serve  as  a  happier  illustration  of  the  pacific  tenr 
dencies  of  our  progress,  or  of  the  reluctance  of  science  to  become 
the  handmaid  of  war,  than  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemical 
science  in  connexion  with  the  xylicate  of  cotton,  and  fiax,  the 
latter  of  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  obtained  so 
wide  a  scrutiny  through  the  medium  of  the  present  Exhibition? 

*  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
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A  few  yean  rinoe  the  world  learned  with  sorpriae^  ahnoet  with 
dismay^  that  the  most  terrible  ea^e  ^  human  destrootion  bj 
in  the  exploave  qualities  of  the  <^tton-fib»e,  whioh  had  hiAerto 
formed  the  staple  of  oar  peaoefal  iadofltrj*  But  ^perienee  soot 
eetablidied  the  fact  that,  however  applieaUe  the  eztraordinicy 
powers  of  M.  Schonbein's  gun-cotton  to  the  purposes  <^  mdiuh 
trial  progress, — ^the  blasting  <^  locks,  tiie  cuttfioig  of  tunneb^  the 
deepennig  of  minesy— it  ^ras  little  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
wamrew  Its  indirect  application  to  industrial  purposes  hate 
been  many,  and«mong  the  most  recent,  is  th^silTeruig  prooeas 
of  the  Daguerreotype.  This  year  the  similar  ezplorive  qualitieB 
of  the  flax-fibre  1ms  received  at  the  hands  of  M.  CSaussen  an 
application,  wldch  pronuses  for  his  flax-cotton,  in  its  peacefid 
uses,  a  more  enlarged  j^phere  of  influence  than  the  gun-cotton  of 
H.  Schonbein  ever  affected  to  attain.  M.  Ckussen  steejps  his  flax 
in  au  alkaline  solutipn,  and  on  the  subsequent  applicataon  of 
sulphuric  acid,  explodes  every  fibre  of  the  mass  by  means  of  the 
oazbonio  add  gas  evolved,  rendering  the  entire  aubstanoe  amrii- 
caUe,  front  the  delkaoy  of  its  fibre,  to  the  manipulation  of  oar 
ordinary  cotton  machinery.  In  thia  way,  it  would  s^xi,  tiHft 
after  having  b^  successive  improvemeofts  in  mechanism  attained 
a  rare  perfection  in  the  action  of  our  machinery,  we  suminon 
chemical  science  to  complete  by  the  adaptaticm  of  new  prodacts^ 
what  mer^  mechanical  action  could  haroly  hope  to  iaoeo^i^idL 

OnihdultiinatexQsultBof  M.Claussen's  iuTentiou,  and  the^ceB^- 
mio  value  c^  his  discovery,  it  is  as  ycft  impossible  to  decide.  Bitt 
through  die  publicity  which  the  sat^t  has  ginned,  and  tbe 
ihorottffh  scrutiny  to  which  -it  has  been  subjected,  Adre  is 
littie  fear  <^  its  vahie  bdng^unai^redatdd,  er  its  character 
temainb^  long'  untested^  We  caotnot  forl^  here  allndiog 
to  the  kmdred  discovery  of  Mr.  Hereer,  whieh  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  filrther  etep  in  the  same  direction,  and  whidh 
stands,  in  intimate  connenon  with  this  summoning  ci  dkem* 
ttj  to  perform  those  delicate  offices,  which  the  grosser  quafities 
or  medianism  attempt  in  vauL  By  steemng  a  piece  of  com- 
mon catbo  in  a  solutionof  soda,  Mr.  Mercer  gives  a  finmiesi 
'to  the  t^cture — from  the  contraction  of  the  parts — wfaidi, 
bendes  heightening  th^  dying  properties  of  the  material,  enaUes 
-him  to  raise  figured  Burfiaces  at  wiH,  by  merely  guarding  them 
against  the  contracting  properties  of  the  dkau.  For  Um  di»- 
•oovery  we  are  indebted  to  the  present  Exhibition — as  i^  was  tke 
desire  to  produce  something  new  for  it  which  fortunately  ia 
llik  instance  led  to  the  resumptbn  of  inquiries  long  laid  aside. 
The  next  virgin  discoveiy  of  whidi  the  Exposition  has  to  boast, 
is  one  which  comes  before  it  in  so  unpretendbg  a  form  that  it 
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mi^t  easily  esettpe, — Jttid»  in  truths  had  neaiiy  eeeaped  the  ob- 
aenration  of  the  most  inquiaiiive. 

The. last  Number^  220,,  aecdon  2.  of  the  preaent  edition  of 
the  Catabgue,  mentiona  the  medela  of  aome  LueifSBr-matehee 
made  widi  aoKnr^ooa  phoa|)honi8.  The  uninfonned  reader 
would  hardly  guaaa  that  thia  aimple  atatement  inyolvea  the 
acdotioa  of  one  o£  the  moat  coriona  pttiUema  of  Yoloanic  bha* 
Biiatry^  and  indicalea  Keaolta  of  e^pud  inqMjrtanoa  to  eommeroe 
and  philanthropy.  .  The  piodaction  and  commeroial  naea  of  tiiia 
lajatecioiia  boc^^  hare  been  hitherto  cheeked  by  the  fearM 
diaeaae  itaaobtleabaorpAion  into  the  ayatem  prodneea,  and  by  the 
dangera  attending  ita  tranc^rt^iv  atorage^  aa  it  ignitea  at  the 
temperature  of^  a  warm  anmmer-day*  The  conyerabn  of  phoa- 
phorna  from  a  cryatalliaed  into  an  amorphooa  form,  atripa  thia  dan*- 
gerooa  anbatanoe  of  ita  faigUy  inflaaunable  and  poiaonooa 
qnalitiea:  bnt,  in  doing  ao  deprivea  it  of  n6ne  of  ita  uaefid 
mopertiea.  At  tltt  a^me  time,  the  faet  of  ^  being  wronght 
bjr  a  ainqde  €hai^  in  the  atrraag^nent  of  ita  cooatituent  atema^ 
piTea  ua  an  in^ght  into  a  aeriea  of  phenomena  eqUaltf  new  and 
nn|)ortaat.  WMbl  looking  at  the  dnll  brown  ammrphona  maaa» 
of  which  a  pieoe  now  liea  hBfore  na,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
atraw-cdodred  onratalliaed.  form,  we  are  no  longet  aorpriaed  at 
the  ancoeaaion  of  ohangea  in  the  internal  atroctore  <^  carbon^ 
from  aoot  to  graphite  or  the  diamond.  Oonoeminff  the  entire 
identiiy  of  the  amorphona  and  erfatalUaed  phoephoni%  there 
can  be  no  room  for  donbt,  aa  we  can  at  wilt  reproduce  either 
form  bcm  the  other,  without  the  addition  of  toy  new  matter 
whatever.  We  haye  reaaon  to  tlnnk  tint  the  diatinguiahed 
■iholar  to  whom  we  owe  tUa  important  diacovery,  Profeaaor 
fiohrotter,  the  Seeretair  of  the  Academy  of  Sdencea  at  Vienna, 
ia  not  without  atrong  hopea  of  apeedily  reaolvin^  aome  of  tiie 
other  eletnentary  cryatalliaed  aubatanoea  into  a  amiikrl^  amor- 
phona atate.  Such  of  our  readera  aa  deairo  furdier  mforma* 
tim  on  the  anbject,  will  do  well  to  conault  the  Monograph  of 
the  author,  and  the  hat  edition  of  the  Chemical  lettera  of 
Baron  Liebig,  who  haa  abaady  Tentnred  to  aoggeet  that  many 
of  the  mmcmia  compoainff  the  cruat  of  the  e«rai  may  be  but 
different  cryatalliaationa  ofone  and  the  aame  body. 

We  nmat  add,  that  the  amorphona  malohea  now  lyine  on  our 
table,  of  whieh  modela  only  wero  admiaaiUe  into  the  Euibition, 
were  not  produced  until  within  a  very  few  weeka  of  ita  doaingi 
and  might,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  accidental  failure  of 
the  forat  ezperimenta,  haye  remain^  long  a  mero  adentific  poa- 
nbiUty,  had  not  the  atimulant  of  a  world-wide  fame  apurred  the 
laanufoctmrer  on  to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment 
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This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss  the  bearing  of 
the  rival  capabilities  displayed  on  the  great  question  of  national 
competition.  We  must  await  the  publication  of  the  Reports 
of  the  juries  before  we  can  #orm  imy  such  opinion.  But  we 
may  venture  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  collective  wha»> 
perings  of  the  deciding  body,  that  the  commerce  of  each  country 
is  being  gradually  forced  into  paths  far.  beyond  the  influence  <^ 
mere  geographical  distribution.  The  opinicm  seems  also  gain- 
ing  ground  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  Navigation  Lam 
may  co-ezist  with  very  imperfect  laws  of  naval  architecture,  sod 
that  the  reliance  on  the  bolts  and  guards  of  a  protective  system, 
however  venerable  or  intricate  may  prove  as  delusive  on  emer- 
gency as  the  complicated  virtues  of  Mr.Chubb's  lock  in  the  hands 
of  a  Mr.  Hobhs.  The  opponents  of  free  trade  were  in  a  great 
measure  its  conscientious  opponents.;  and  we  feel  bound  to  admit 
that  the  result  fully  justifies  their  sagacity  according  toiheir 
generation.  Nasmyth's  steam^iammer,  Penn's  engines,  die 
Britannia  hydraulic  press,  and  the  building  itself,  have,  we  un- 
derstand, made  converts  in  high  places  abroad  on  the  subject  of 
duties  on  iron,  which  occupies  with  the  great  'country  party '  on 
the  Continent  the  place  which  com  occupies  amongst  our  own. . 

.  Were  we  to  presume  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  general 
character  of  the  discoveries  with  which  this  Exhibiticm  has  made 
us  familiar,  we  should  say,  that  the  direction  they  indicate  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  fVom  this  age — the  successful  effort  to 
supersede  mechanical  by  chemical  agency.  The  three  discoveries 
already  alluded  to,  and  others,  such  as  Mr.  Young's  solidified 
gas  or  parafine  from  coal,  as  well  as  the  endless  improvements  k 
electro-magnetism, — all  point  in  the  same  direction*  They  indi' 
cate  at  the  same  time  the  path  in  which  each  nation  will  have  to 
tread  to  avoid  being  distanced  in  the  race  of  industrial  competi- 
tion. The  competition  of  intellect  is  di^lacbg  that  of  matter; 
and  the  votaries  of  protective  duties  will  have  just  cause  of  pride 
if  they  succeed  in  sustaining,  even  with  the  highest  tariff-power^ 
branches  of  industry  which  have  to  compete  with  such  rivals  as 
a  simple  chemical  discovery  creates ;  for  instance,  such  as  among^ 
ourselves,  the  power  of  extracting  soda  from  salt,  coupled  with 
the  means  of  utilising  muriatic  acid  through  the  agemxy  of  gutta 
percha — a  substance  which  promisee  to  effect  for  the  chemistry 
of  manufactures  what  platinum  has  already  done  for  aualytie 
science. 

.  Whatever  else  the  results  of  this  Exhibition  prove  —  and  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  prognosticate  the  future  —  it  will  have  served 
a  large  and  national  purpose  in  enlightening  the  world  on  the  real 
condition  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.    For 
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some  years  paet  a  flood  of  mendadous  literature  has  poured  in 
upon  the  Continent^  misrepresenting  and  vilifying  the  habits, 
pursuits,  feelings,  and  social  condition  of  our  producing  classes- 
Six  months  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  of  an  exammation 
conducted  by  large  sections  of  the  populations,  on  whom  these 
falsehoods  have  been  foisted,  constitute  the  best,  and  perhaps  the 
only  form  of  vindication  which  could  have  proved  successful.  We 
cannot  envy  the  feelings  of  the  fallen  republican  chi^tain,  M. 
Ledru  Rollin,  whilst  assisting  at  the  wondrous  inauguration  of 
this  temple,  and  reflecting  how  strange  a  contrast  the  scene 
around  him  ofiered  to  the  pictures  and  predictions  of  his  work 
on  the  state  of  this  country.  It  will  have  proved  on  the  widest 
scale,  and  in  the  least  controvertible  form,  that  all  sections  of 
our  population  combine  the  most  indomitable  energy  with  the 
most  ingrained  love  of  order  and  respect  for  their  own  institu- 
ti(His.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  very  creditable  to  the 
advanced  inteUigence  and  manly  bearing  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country,  that  no  feelings  of  jealousy  seemed  any  where 
to  prevail,  nor  any  memory  to  enst  of  the  many  hardships  and 
wrongs  to  which  their  brethren  had  been  subjected  within  a 
recent  period  in  France,  The  only  instance  of  violence  was  that 
regrettable  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded ;  but  which 
had  more  of  a  strictly  ethical  than  political  character.  It  has 
been  atoned  for.  As  a  people  we  are  incapable  of  malice. 
Hardly  was  the  building  half  finished  when  the  popular  humour 
pronounced  the  gigantic  equcijtrian  statue  of  tne  redoubtable 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  chivalrous  leader  of  the  first  Crusade, 
to  be  the  effigy  of  the  misused  marshal.  And  the  popular 
amende  may  be  said  more  particularly  to  have  lain  in  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  huge  Flemish  steed  of  the  simulated  hero 
was  supplied  from  the  sleek  stock  of  the  peccant  Firm,  within 
whose  domain  the  act  had  been  perpetrated,  as  an  atonement 
for  an  ofienoe,  —  to  reach  which  even  Prince  Schwarzenberg's 
familiarity  with  the  defects  of  our  criminal  law  failed  to  suggest 
an  effective  form  of  procedure. 

In  conclusion  let  us  observe,  that  as  few  designs  ever 
awakened  more  alarm  at  its  outset,  or  ever  inspired  greater 
apprehensions  for  its  success  during  its  progress,  so  in  the  same 
proportion  have  few  realisations  been  more  complete,  and  no  con- 
summation more  pregnant,  we  would  believe,  with  lasting  good. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  apportion  the  exact  degree 
in  which  all  engaged  partake  of  the  advantages,  or  share  its 
honours.  But  we  would  fain  believe  that  few  with  a  capacity 
for  improvement  have  not  gained  instruction, — and  few  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  have  not  derived  enjoyment   They  are  equally 
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few,  we  beliere,  who  will  not  partake  directly  or  indirectly  of  its 
firuits — for  as  it  is  the  curse  of  evil  ever  to  propagate  evil,  so 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  property  of  all  things  inherently  good  to 

Snerate  what  is  good.  If  all  sources  of  judgment  be  not 
lacious,  all  classes  have  increased  their  stock  of  knowledge, 
—  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  enjoyments,  cultivated  new  uid 
instructive  relations,  exercised  their  national  hospitality,  con- 
firmed their  loyalty,  and  this  —  without  increasing  our  bills  of 
mortality,  or  adding  to  our  calendars  of  crime. 


NOTE  TO  ART.  VL  OF  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 

In  the  Article  headed  *  Sir  Ei  L.  Bulwer  Lytton's  Letters  to 
*  John  Bull,  Esq.,'  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review,  we  were  undesignedly  led  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  Sir  Edward  Lytton  had  at  one  time  held  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  a  free-trade  in  com,  different  from  those  which  he 
maintains  at  present;  in  palliation  of  which  error  we  can  only 
say,  that  we  held  it  in  common,  we  believe,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  Our  general  arguments  are  in  no  degree  affected 
by  our  misconception  of  the  steadiness  of  Sir  Edward's  personal 
convictions  upon  the  question :  but  we  cannot  correct  our  error 
without  expressing  our  unfeigned  regret  at  having,  however  un- 
intentionally, misrepresented  a  gentieman  to  whom  the  literaiy 
world  is  imder  so  many  obligations. 


No.  CXCIIL  will  be  published  in  January,  1852. 
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for  the  claims  and  prerogatives  of  Episcopacy,  538-9-— the  Roman- 
ist doctrine  of  Infallibility,  539-40— the  Anglo-Catholic  Church 
neither  catholic  nor  united,  540-1 — Anglo*CathoUc  view  of  the 
Reformation,  541-2 — the  Church  of  Engknd  not  the  work  of  the 
English  clergy,  543 — but  of  King  and  Parliament,  544-5 — decrees 
of  Convocation  no  basis  for  Anglo-CathoUcism,  545 — Church  of 
England  not  built  on  Church  Principles,  but  on  a  risht  of  private 
judgment,  546-8 — ^Bishop  Philpott's  idea  of  a  National  Church, 
549-50— right  of  private  judgment  for  every  bishop,  551-2 — *the 
*  Church'  a  mere  nonentity  as  to  authoritatively  settling  doctrine, 
t&. — Anglo-Catholicism  must  concede  right  of  private  judgment 
to  the  laity,  552-3 — the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  assertion  that  <  we 
^  did  not  shake  off  Rome,  but  that  Rome  shook  us  off,'  examined, 
554 — importance  of  knowing  the  consequences  of  Ando-Catholi- 
cism,  555 — the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Bishop  Jewell,  w, — ^between 
Protestant  principles  and  an  infallible  Church  there  is  no  middle 
way,  556— extract  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  pamphlet,  556-7^- 
remarks  on  the  work,  557. 

Apuleius,  Metamorphoses  of.    See  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius. 

0 

Chemistry^  Modern.     See  Modem  Chemistry. 

Coleridge^  Hartley.     See  Hartley  Coleridge. 

Comparative  PhUology;  review  of  Professor  Bopp's  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Grothic, 
Grerman,  and  Sclavonic  Luiguages,  297 — ^modern  date  of  Compara- 
tive Philology,  ib. — ^Miiller  and  Humboldt  on  the  importance  of  the 
new  science,  298,  and  noie— difference  between  Philology  and 
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Comparative  Philology,  299 — ^necessity  of  an  historical  method  of 
studying  languages,  300 — ^growth  of  cognate  languages,  301-2— 
comparison  of  cognate  languages,  303 — use  of  classifying  languages, 
304 — superficial  classification  of  languages,  305 — T5t,  I^itham  <  Oa 
the  Varieties  of  Man,'  306-7,  and  note — ^Ethnologicaljresults  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  307— Dr.  Prichard  *  On  the  various  Methods  of 
Kesearch,'  &c.,  307-8— on  the  spelling  of  Tartar  instead  of  Tatar, 
308,  note — common  origin  of  languages,  309 — Arian  family  of 
languages,  310-1 — ^members  of  the  Arian  family,  312-3,  and  note 
— the  Ossetic  languages,  313 — Drs.  Rosen  and  Latham,  314, 
and  note— origin  of  the  name  'Arian,'  314-5 — ^Arian  and  Sans- 
krit, 316— relation  of  Sanskrit  to  the  other  Arian  languages,  317 
— examples  in  the  declensions  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
and  Old  High  German,  318-20 — *  Lautverschiebung,*  319— the 
Greek  *  brother,'  320-1,  note — Chevalier  Bunsen's  theory,  321— 
numerals  and  their  accents,  322 — the  Pronouns,  323, — the  con- 
jugation of  Verbs,  324-5 — ^the  word  *  amamini,'  325-6— historical 
results  of  Comparative  Philology,  327-8 — vestiges  of  language, 
829 — ^the  origin  of  the  word  to  express  the  idea  of  God,  329-30— 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  considered  as  historical  doca- 
ments,  330-1,  notes — antiquity  of  modem  language,  331— the 
original  Sclavonic,  Indian,  Teutonic,  Greek,  and  Latin  word  for 
•Gt>d,'  331-8 — Sir  George  Staunton's  *  Inquiry  into  the  proper 

*  mode  of  rendering  the  word  *  Grod'  in  translating  the  Scriptures 

*  into  the  Chinese  language,'  337-8,  wofe— Comparative  Grammar 
addresses  itself  both  to  the  Philosopher  and  the  Historian,  339. 

D 
Dennistoun^  James^  review  of  his  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino 

*  illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy  from  1440  to 

*  1630,'  339--general  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public,  of 
Urbino's  dukes,  ib. — satisfactory  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dennistoon 
has  handled  his  subject,  340 — his  observations  on  Art,  341 — ^Ra- 
phael, Tasso,  and  Majolica,  ib. — Urbino,  342 — the  lords  of  Monte- 
feltro,  343-4 — ^the  Condottiere  system,  344-5 — extract  illustrating 
it,  345-6— Duke  Oddantonio,  347— Duke  Federigo,  348— abroad, 
349-50 — at  home,  351 — extracts  giving  traits  of  his  character  and 
incidents  in  his  life,  351-3— Duke  Guidabaldo  the  First,  353— Caa- 
tiglione  and  the  Cortegiano,  354-6 — Castiglione's  Court-gentleman 
and  Court-lady,  357-8 — Lucrezia  Borgia,  359— remarks  on  the 
Manners  of  the  times  under  notice,  3^ — Duke  Francesco  Maria 
the  First,  361— Duke  Guidabaldo  the  Second,  362— Duke  Fran- 
cesco Maria  the  Second,  ib, — ^his  son  Federigo,  363 — ^Urbino  under 
the  Dukes,  ib. — their  claims  to  be  considered  patrons  of  literature 
examined,  364-5. 

Dixon  (  W.  H.\  hfs  Life  of  Penn,  review  of,  229— extract  from  the  Au- 
thor's Preface,  ib, — strictures  upon  his  mode  of  treating  his  subject, 
230 — George  Fox,  the  preacher  of  the  inward  light,  231-2 — Penn, 
the  preacher  of  religious  freedom,  233-4 — and  the  Wilberforce  of  his 
age^  235 — Penn  wanting  in  <  strong  sense,'  according  to  Macaulay, 
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235-6,  and  note — trial  of  Penn  and  Mead  on  the  Conyenticle  Act, 
237-8— Mr.  Dixon's  remarks  thereon,  239 — Penn's  pertinacity, 
239-40— the  alliance  between  James  II.  and  Penn,  241— Macau- 
lay's  views  thereof^  242 — probable  cause  thereof,  ib, — unpopularity 
of  Penn  on  account  of  being  the  *  King's  Friend,'  243— Mr.  Foster's 
pamphlet  'William  Penn  and  T.  B.  Macaulay,'  ib, — Penn  loses 
influence  among  his  own  Society,  244 — the  *  Penn  Controversy,* 
ib.  note — the  George  Penn  of  the  Pinney  Cash  Book,  245— extract 
giving  an  account  pf  Pennsburg  and  the  style  of  living  there,  246-7 
•^Penn  not  a  rigid  Quaker  as  to  dress,  247 — his  loss  of  fortune  in 
Pennsylvania,  248-9 — enormous  increase  in  value  of  his  property 
there,  250 — Penn's  equanimity  under  misfortune  and  trouble,  ib, — 
his  domestic  life,  251 — ^his  family,  251-2— remarks  on  Mr.  Dixon's 
qualifications  as  a  biographer,  252 — ^Penn's  confidence  in  human 
nature,  253. 

F 
Fatal  Accidents^  how  far  preventible ;  review  of  Parliamentary  re- 
turns, 98— registrar-general's  reports,  99,  and  note^  100— expense 
of  preventive  measures,  101 — deaths  by  violence  in  England 
and  in  France,  102,  and  note — gambling  propensity  of  human 
nature,  103 — loss  of  life  at  the  Dunlop  Street  Theatre,  Glasgow, 
104 — risks  natural  and  artificial,  105-6 — edifices  unnecessarily 
dangerous,  107-8 — steamers:  the  Orion,  109 — ^railway  constructions, 
111-2— the  Railway  Board,  and  its  circulars,  113-4— collision  at 
Cowlairs  and  the  Sutton  Tunnel,  115,— at  Woodlesford  and  the 
Black  heath  Tunnel,  116 — insufficiency  of  instructions  and  of  statf, 
117-8 — frequent  recklessness  of  contractors,  1 19-20— defective 
register  of  accidents  in  mines,  121-2 — reports  of  Mining  Commis- 
sioners, 123-4— factories ;  and  factory  inspectors,  124-5 — falling  in 
of  buildings  from  fractures  of  iron  beams,  126 — science  a  protection 
to  the  lives  and  health  of  the  public,  127. 

G 

Great  Exhibition^  Official  Catalogue  of.     See  Official  Catalogue. 

Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  review  of  works  upon,  1-2 — Mr. 
Al ford's  New  Testament,  2-3— his  critical  revision  of  the  Greek 
text,  3 — the  Elzevir,  Complutensian,  and  '  Received  Text'  editions, 

4,  and  notes — variations  of  ancient  MSS.  from  the  *  Received  Text,* 

5,  and  notes — Dr.  Mill's  edition,  and  his  ideas  respecting  an  Italian 
version,  5-6,  and  notes — obstacles  to  his  original  design,  7 — ^value  of 
collating  the  variations  furnished  by  ancient  MSS.  and  versions,  8-^ 
Bentley's  letter  to  Archbishop  Wake,  8-12 — Bentley's  aseal  in  carry- 
ing out  his  designs,  12— sends  over  John  Walker  to  Paris,  ib, — 
Bentley's  designs  mistaken  by  the  Benedictines,  13 — his  dispute  with 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  abandonment  of  his 
proposed  edition,  14 — new^  collations  since  Bentley's  time,  15-6— -cor- 
ruptions early  detected,  17,  and  noie^-examples  of  detected  corrup- 
tions, 18-20— a  comparison  of  the  Evangelists  a  cause  of  corruption, 
21 — no  corruption  of  doctrinal  importance  introduced  into  versions 
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of  the  New  Testament,  22— Jerome's  principle  of  a  reformed  text, 
23— hie  materials  principally  Alexandrine  Greek  MSS.»  t6.— use 
of  Coptic  and  Syrian  MSS.,  and  also  of  Latin  versions,  24— the 
more  modem  Greek  MSS.,  25 — outline  of  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  order  to  insure  critical  accuracy,  26-7 — ^Lachmann's  Gr^  and 
Latin  New  Testament,  27-8 — his  method  generally  satisftictory,  29 
— Tischendorf  s  Ghreek  New  Testament,  ^-30 — his  transcripts  of 
ancient  MSS.,  31— alteration  of  Greek  MSS.  from  Latin  ones, 
82-3— illustrative  examples,  33-4 — Alford's  Apparatus  Criticus  of 
little  use,  35-6 — ^his  Prolegomena,  36— a  Hebrew  original  of  St 
Matthew  examined,  37-8 — all  accounts  reducible  to  one  or  two 
sources,  39— influence  of  St.  Peter  on  St  Mark's  Gospel,  40,  and 
nofe^— final  paragraph  of  St.  Mark  uncertain,  41 — Alfonl's  views 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  41-3 — supplementary 
theory  of  St.  John's  Gospels,  43— oral  tradition,  43-4— Apostolic 
Scripture  the  foundation  of  faith,  45-6. 
Groins  History  of  Greece,  review  of,  204 — ^the  Peloponnesian  War, 
205-6 — Mr.  Grote's  style,  207-8 — history  considered  on  positive 
principles^  209-10 — Mr.  Grote  and  Dr.  Arnold,  211-2^— questions 
of  history,  party  questions,  213-4 — the  rehabilitation  of  Cleon, 
21 5-20— nature  ofDroysen's  defence  of  Cleon,  221-2 — as  regards 
Cleon,  Thucydides  or  Grote?  223,  and  n/>^e— the  Sophists,  224— 
can  they  be  defended  ?  225-7 — closing  remarks,  228. 

H 

Hartley  Coleridge,  review  of  works  by,  64 — ^his  early  sensitiTcness  of 
temperament,  65 — poetic  greetings  from  his  father,  Wordsworth, 
and  Southey,66 — his  metaphysical  tendencies,  67 — his  early  friends, 
68 — his  ideal  world,  69-70 — his  day-dreaming,  and  its  injurious 
effects  upon  his  poetry,  71-2 — his  Oxford  life,  73-4— his  *  Worthies 
*of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,'  75 — death  of  his  father,  76 — ^his 
later  life  and  death,  77-8 — his  sonnets,  79-81 — true-hearted ness  of 
his  poetry,  82 — its  expression  of  the  poet's  personal  being,  83 — ^his 
lines  on  an  '  Infant's  Hands,'  84-5— selection  from  his  poems,  85-7 
— ^religion  a  latent  element  in  his  poetry,  87-8 — moral  excellence  of 
his  poetry,  88-9 — his  descriptive,  humorsome,  and  philosophical 
powers,  90-1 — his  sonnets  on  'Liberty'  and  on  *Fear,'  92 — his 
poetry  on  Scriptural  subjects,  93-4— his  deficiency  of  strength  and 
completeness  in  conception,  95— general  remarks,  96-7. 

Hungary,  Pulszky's  Tales  and  Traditions  of.     See  PuUzkt^s  Tales, 

J 

John  Bully  Letters  to.  See  Lytton  (Sir  E,  L,  Bulwer), 
Johnston  {James,  F,  W.),  review  of  his  Notes  on  North  America, 
46 — ^British  North  America,  47— cause  of  Mr.  Johnston's  visit,  48 
—New  Brunswick,  48-9 — decline  of  its  lumber  trade,  and  disastrous 
state  of  the  colony,  49 — illustrated  by  extracts  and  note,  49-52 — 
evils  of  Protection  experienced  at  New  Brunswick,  52 — Great 
success  of  industrious  emigrants,  53  and  note — statistical  details,  54 
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.-  :— wbo  ought  to  emigrate,  55,  and  Jiol^r-^deterioratioir  of  second 
generation  of  settlers,  55*6 — explanation  of  success  of  Irish  eod- 
grants,  57-8 — wheat-exporting  power  of  North  America,  59-60 — 
energy  of  Canadians,  61-2— cry  of  'annexation,'  63-4. 

Juvenih  Ddrnquenty^  review  of  works  treating  x)^  403-^  what  is  to 
be  done  with  our  juvenile  delinii^uents?  4(^-4^8tatistical  state- 
ment, 404— *vital  impcnrtanee  of  the  subjeet,  405-^prebable  caeeer 

-  of  a  jovenile  offender,^  405-6 — necessity  of  better  educating  the 
joung  of  tiie  lowir  classes,  407-8*-«heap  concerts,  shows,  and 
theatres,  409-lO^^marine  store^dealora,  41  L-rcomparatlve  amount 
of  juvenile  delinqueocy  in  the  manulicturing,  mining,  and  agricul- 

■  tural  districts,  412^-11111011  Houses,  and  the  BridgnoHh  Union 
Sdiool,  412-3--diffiarent  systems  of  penal  treatment  adoipted  in 
England  and  France  with  regard  to  juveniie  ddinquents,  414^6-7- 
Mr.  Osborne,  the  chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol,  416-7*^Mr.  Rushtom  of 
Liverpool,  417 — ^ParUiurit  Ref<Nrmatory  School,  418 — comparative 
cost  of  a  reformatory  system  and  oie  merely  of  punishment,  419—* 
necessity  of  making  the  nature  and  objects  of  schools  of  correction 
and  reformation  unmistakeable,  420-1^— Mr.  Adderley's  pamphlet^ 
421 — ^the  parents  or  friends  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  must  contribute 
to  his  support  in  the  reformatory  school,  422— *Mi8s  Carpenter's 
'  Refiurmatory  Schools,'  423-^MM.  De  Lurieu  and  Bomand  on  *  Les 
^  Colonies  Agric<^  de  Mendiants,'  Ac,  424,  note — the  correctional 
school  of  Mettray,  425-6--of  Bhusyllede  near  Ghent,  427-8— those 
of  Switzerland)  428,  and  note$ — of  America,  428-9. 

L 
lyUan  (  Sir  E.  L.  Buhper),  his  <  Letters  to  John  Bull,'  review  of,  140 
—conversion  of  the  author  to  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  140-1 
— M.  Goerry's  tables,  141— fallacies  of  Sir  K  L.  Bulwer  Lytton's 
positions,  142 — who  support  the  surplus  rural  population  ?  143-4 
— ^who  support  the  clergy?  145<— the  land-tax^  145-6— dear  com 
injurious  to  the  labourer,  147-8 — ^English  siks:  French  cotton 
and  iron,  149— '  protection  to  native  industary,'  150— true  protec- 
tion versut  false  protection,  151 — ^Adam  Sinith  unfairly  quoted, 
152-3 — nature  of  Adam  Smith's  misapprehension,  153 — Protection 
no  stimulus  to  production,  154 — low  prices  a  stimulus  to  it,  155 — 
the  misery  or  well-being  of  the  masses  dependent  in  great  measure 
on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  156 — ^Rev.  Mr.  Harris  on 
Mile  End  New  Town,  156-7*— effect  of  import  duties  upon  home 
manufacture,  158 — the  glove  trade  specified  as  an  example,  159 — 
desirableness  of  doing  away  with  aU  duties  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tures, 159-60 — advantages  of  the  English  farmer,  16(>-1 — Ireland 
under  Protection  and  under  Free  Trade,  161-2 — effect  of  damaged 
grain  on  the  averages,  163— principles  which  govern  rent  in  farm- 
ing, 1 64— comparative  burdens  on  land  in  this  and  other  countries, 
165 — means  of  raising  remunerative  crops,  166 — the  growth  of 
flax,  »&.— disproportion  of  farms  to  capital,  167— danger  of  recur- 
ring to  Protection^  and  thereby  enhancing  prices,  168 — effect  of 
reductions  in  the  Customs  and  Excise,  169— increase  in  British 
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shipping,   170-2 — cheapemng    of  British    shipbuilding,   173-4— 
Cnniinal  returns  from  1846  to  I860,  175-6. 

M 

Metamorphoses  ofApuleiuSi  review  of  Sir  G^rge  Head's  transktion 
of,  472— the  Milesian  Tales,  473 — sketch  of  the  story,  474 — Lucias 
and  the  two  trayellers,  ib^ — Milo  the  money-lender,  475 — Pam- 
phile  and  Fotis,  475-6— the  trial  of  Lncias  for  murder,  477— 
Lucius  metamcMrphosed  into  an  ass,  ib, — his  stay  with  the  robbers, 
478 — his  connexion  with  a  band  of  mendicant  priests,  478-80— is 
bought  by  a  baker,  480 — his  master's  slaves  and  wife,  480-1— is 
taken  into  the  service  of  a  market-gardener,  481-2 — passes  into 
the  hands  of  a  rich  Corinthian,  482-8— assists  in  the  representatioa 

,  of  the  *  Judgment  of  Paris,'  at  Corinth,  483 — escapes  thence,  and 
prays  to  Isis  to  restore  him  to  the  human  form,  ib, — the  procession 
in  honour  of  Isis,  483-4 — ^his  transformation  reversed,  484 — ^initi. 
ated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  484-5 — ^Apuleius  the  subject  of  a 
theological  discussion  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century,  485-6 
—the  personal  history  of  Apuleius,  487-8— his  •  Apology,'  488-^— 
hb  Latinity,  489. 

Mirabeau^s  Correspondence — review  of  *  Correspondance  entre  le 
'  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck,  pendant  les  ann^ 
*  1789,  1790,  et  1791,'  &c.,  430— resemblances  in  the  Revolutions 
of  1789  and  1848,  t6.— Louis  XVL  and  Louis  Philippe,  t6.— Mira- 
beau's  first  appearance  in  the  hall  of  the  States  General,  431 — ^his 
interview  with  M.  Necker,  ib, — his  memorable  reply  to  a  command 
from  Louis  XVI.  for  the  Three  Orders  to  dissolve,  432 — the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  432-3— committee  to  prepare  the  project  of  the 
Constitution,  433 — correspondence  with  the  Comte  de  la  Marck, 
433-4 — ^the  Comte  de  la  Marck's  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  434 
—-of  La  Fayette^  ih. — of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  435 — ^his  first  impres- 
sions of  Mirabeau,  id.— conversation  between  him  and  Mirabeaut 
436-7— Mirabeau's  principles  monarchical,  437 — his  advice  to  the 
King,  438 — his  low  estimate  of  La  Fayette,  438-9— the  Eing'pays 
his  debts,  and  allows  him  6000  francs  a  month,  440 — his  first  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  ib, — his  illness  and  death,  441^-hi8  slowness 
in  written  composition,  442— the  King  brought  back  to  Paris  by 
the  populace,  442 — Marie  Antoinette's  letter  to  Comte  de  Mercy, 
442— letter  from  Mirabeau  to  the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  444— 
correspondence  between  Mirabeau,  the  Comte  de  la  Mardc,  and 
La  Fayette,  445-6 — ^letter  from  the  Marquise  de  Saillant,  Mira- 
beau's  sister,  to  his  wife  the  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau,  446-7 — ex- 
tracts from  his  letters,  448 — his  first  and  second  letters  to  the 
Queen,  449 — his  interview  with  the  Queen  at  St  Cloud,  450 — he 
recommends  the  King  and  Queen  to  leave  Paris,  451 — ^various 
snggestions  oflered  by  him,  451-4— offends  the  Court,  454-5 — re- 
iterates his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  order  and  the  monarchy,  455 
— ^Mirabeau  by  turns  very  great  and  very  weak,  456 — La  Fayette's 
coarse  language  to  the  Queen,  t^. — Madame  La  Motte,  457 — Mi- 
rabeau's  amendment  in  the  National  Assembly  respecting  the 
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annexation  of  ATignon,  458 — ^his  connexion  with  the  Comte  de 
Montmorin,  468-9— his  fortj-seventh-note  to  the  Court,  460-2 — 
its  expediency  and  practicabilitj  considered,  463 — document  im- 
plicating the  Queen  and  the  King's  brother,  464^Mirabeau'8  want 
of  prud^ice,  465 — ^his  popularity  undiminished,  t&.-— correspondence 
between  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  and  the  Comte  Mercj,  466 — Mira- 
beau  appointed  President  of  the  Assemblj,  467 — ^his  plan  of  getting 
the  King  and  Queen  safetj  out  of  Paris,  i^.— his  speech  against 
the  project  of  law  affecting  the  emigrants^  468-— his  success  as  a 
speaker  both  in  the  Assemblj  and  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  468 — ^his 
dislike  of  MM.  Talon,  SemonviUe^  and  Duquesnoj,  468-9 — ^his  last 
speech,  469— the  full  influence  of  his  talents  and  eloquence  on  the 
JSevolution  never  manifested,  470 — Memoirs  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  ib. 
— Mirabeau,  though  immcnral  and  licentious,  a  consistent  and  honest 
politician  ?  ib. — ^his  false  position,  470-1 — ^his  secret  relations  with 
the  Court,  471— M.  Bacourt,  ib. 
Modem  Chemi$iiy ;  its  Progress  and  Extent,  review  of  works  re- 
lating to,  2o4-^-^rapid  and  extensive  progress  in  the  studj  of  the 
science,  255-7 — illustrated  both  hy  the  numerous  modem  publica- 
tions on,  and  investigators  of.  Chemistry,  257-8 — Berzelius,  258^ 
his  early  life,  259-61— discoveries  maide  by  him,  262-3 — ^new 
elementary  bodies,  263-4 — relations  of  Chemistry  to  Mineralogy, 
265-6— use  of  the  blow-pipe  in  Chemistry,  267 — application  of 
chemical  knowledge  by  Humphry  Davy  to  explain  natural  phe- 
nomena, 268-9— later  chemical  geologists,  269-70 — progress  of 
Chrganic  Chemistry,  271-4 — compound  radicals,  274-6— changing 
theories  and  nomencktures,  276-7— discovery  of  organic  alkies, 
278-9— chemical  compounds^  279-80— chemical  physiology,  281-2 
— the  physiology  and  school  of  Liebig,  283-5 — objectionable  course 
pursued  at  Giessen,  285— Curative  Chemistry,  286 — Sanatory 
Chemistry,  287-8— Forensic  Chemistry,  289-90— application  of 
Chemistry  to  the  arts  of  life,  290-2 — wide  domain  and  usefulness 
of  Chemistry,  293-& 

N 

NeapoUtan  JusUcfy  review  of  works  concerning  recent  occurrences 
at  Naples,  490— iniquities  of  the  government,  491 — how  far  his 
ISciUan  Miyesty  is  responsible  for  the  evils  of  his  ministers,  ib.  and 
note — ^Englishmen  hard  of  belief  in  cases  of  foreign  oppression  and 
injustice,  492— Mr.  Gladstone  at  Naples,  »6.— his  resolution  of 
publishing  some  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  acts  he  there  wit- 
nessed, 493— his  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  494-5— Poerio,  Set- 
tembrini,  and  others  accused  of  belonging  to  a  secret  Society  called 

t  Unitk  ItaUana,  496 — extract  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  charge 
and  the  iniquitous  mode  of  trial,  496-7 — Angelillo,  the  State  pro- 
secutor, 498 — extracts  showing  his  un&ir  mode  of  conducting  a 
prosecution,  498-9 — persecution  suffered  by  Luigi  Settembrini, 
500,  and  no^e^some  account  of  him  in  1848-9,  501 — extract  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  showing  up  the 
q>y  ^stem,  501-2— extracts  from  Settembrini  respecting  Jervolino 
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and  Angelillo,  502-3-^Mr.  Gladstone's  charge,  against  the  €h>yeni- 
ment  fully  borne  out  bj  Settembrini,  505-6 — «ztraetfl  showmg  the 
unfair  and  cruel  mode  adopted  towards  politic  priscmers,  506-9— 
extracts  giving  an  account  of  Foerio  and  the  pretended  letter  of 
Dragonetti^  510-1— the  trial  of  political  offenders  a  mere  mockery 
in  the  Neapolitan  Courts,  512— rletter  from  Settembrini  to  his  wife^ 
when  expecting  to  be  condemned  to  death  (eztrsct),  5  ld«*4— -hor- 
rible sjtate  of  the  prisons,  ^\S^^  and  itoi!s-i-the  *  defence'  put  forth 
\ff  the  Neapolitan  Government,  516-7 — ^Mr.  Ma^arlan«,  517— 
number  of  State  prisonei^  517-8^— O'Raredon  and  his  bode,  519— 
its  numerous  blunders,.  520-^the  King  of  Naples  pledged  to  cle- 
mency for  the  affair  of  May,  1848,  521— but  forfeits  his  pledge  in 
1851,  521-2— Mr*  Baillie  Cochraqe,  M.P.  for  Bridport,  and  his 
*  Young  Italy,'  522^-has  an  interview  with,  and  tenders  sugges- 
tions to^  the  King  of  Naples,  522*3 — ^Mr.  Cochrane's  little  regard 
to  truth  in  relating  facts,  523 — his  ignorance  of  Fneneh  and  Itafian, 
i6. — his  false  statements  respecting  Xjord  Minto,  524-6— remarb 
on  apologies  for  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  a  leading  publi- 
cation, 526-8y  note. 

JS^etc  Testament,  Greek  Text  of  tha      See  Greek  Text,  &c. 

North  America,  Johnston's  Notes  mi.     See  Johnston. 

Note  to  Art.  VI.  ia  last  Number,  598. 

O 

Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  review  of,  557 — a  kind 
of  encyclopedia,  558 — its  ambiguity  and  inaccuracies,  t6.— ac- 
counted for  and  explained,  558-9— -interesting  statistics  respecting, 
559 — number  of  copies  of  Official  Catalogue  in  circulation,  560— 
and  of  ten  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  world,  t6.,  note — [xrobsble 
impetus  that  the  Exhibition  will  give  to  literature  generally,  560 
— liberality  and  exactitude  with  which  the  publishers  have  fnlftUed 
their  contract,  560-1 --dangers  of  the  contract  system,  561 — Ed- 
mund Burke  on  contracts,  tb. — ^the  project  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
first  entertained,  561-2 — ^growing  popularity  of  exhibitions  of  this 
nature,  563 — the  Paris  Exposition  in  1849,  ib. — M.  Buffet's  circu- 
lar, t5. — early  history  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  563-5— difficuldes 
encountered,  566-7 — indifference  at  home:  political  convulsions 
abroad,  567 — the  late  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  568 — suggests  the  substitu- 
tion of  bronze  medals  for  prizes,  ib. — labours  of  Royal  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Executive  Committee,  569-70 — scantiness  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  570 — difficulties  attending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  570-1 — designs  for  the  building,  571-2 — Mr.  Paxton's 
plan  accepted,  572 — Mr.  Paxton  and  M.  Horeau,  572-3— Biessrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson,  574 — Mr.Brassey,  ib. — Messrs.Cubit,  Kiss,  and 
Fox,  574-5 — extract  from  a  paper  written  on  the  eve,  and  amidst 
the  bustle  and  preparation,  of  the  opening,  576-7 — superiority  both 
in  chasteness  of  decoration  and  economy  of  construction  of  the 
building  in  Hyde  Park  over  i^that  in  Paris,  578 — the  Morning 
Chronicle,  579 — Mr.  Babbage  on  the  ;  question  of  having  the 
articles  priced,  579-80— the  question  of  admitting  exhibitors  gra- 
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toitmisij,  580 — Beason  tiokets,  t&— difficulties  attending  the  as- 
ngning  to  each  conntry  its  space,  581-2— and  of  classitying  the 
articles  exhibited,  682— »U8e  made  of  the  political  refugees  now. in 
this  country,  ib. — course  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  583 
—two  great  fitate  federations  formed,  683-4 — the  list  of  jurors, 
584— not  quite  infallible,  584-5 — appearance  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion on  the  day  of  opening,  585-6 — numbers  and  occupations  of  its 
ordinary  local  population,  686-7— efforts  made  to  guard  against 
unforeseen  contingencies,  587 — table  of  receipts  up  to  Sept.  25., 
588^ — table  of  highest  amounts  of  money  taken,  ih, — Chevalier 
Bnnseo's  suggestion  to  facilitate  foreigners  examining  our  national 
monuments  and  public  buildings,  589---conduct  of  the  Police,  ib. — 
the  two  languages.  War  and  Commerce,  589-90 — ^future  results  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  591 — extract  from  a  New  York  paper,  592 
—extract  from  Sir  John  Herschel,  592-3 — science  pre-eminently  a 
peacemaker,  593— MM.  Schonbein,  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  594 — 
amorphous  phosphorus,  594-6 — !Rrofessor  Schrotter,  Baron  Liebig, 
and  Mr.  Young,  595-6 — effect  of  the  Exhibition  upon  trade  and 
commerce,  596^7 — ^love  of  order  manifested  by  the  people  of 
England,  ib. — general  good  results  of  the  Exhibition,  697-8. 

P 

Penny  Dixon's  Life  of.     See  Dixon  (H.  W.) 

PuUzky's  Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary,  review  of,  127-8— 
Hungary  a  borderland  of  mixed  races,  129 — the  Magyars,  130 — 
PolszkyVi  'Jacobins  in  Hungary,*  131 — his  'Yanosh  the  Hero,* 
132-5 — «The  Poor  Tartar,'  136— races  and  outlaws,  137— pro- 
pensity of  the  Hungarians  to  cattle-lifting,  138~the  Hungarian 
exiles,  139. 

R 
Romans  (the)  in  Britain,  review  of  works  relating  to,  177 — reckless 
destruction  of  Romano-British  remains,  178-9 — Messrs.  Colling- 
wood,  Bruce,  Lee,  Newmarch,  and  Professor  Buckman,  ISO- 
publications  by  Messrs.  Roach  Smith,  Robert  Stuart,  and  Daniel 
Wilson,  181 — vast  amount  of  grain  yielded  by  Britain  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 182 — Csesar's  first  attempt  on  Britain,  ib, — ^Britain  during 
its  connexion  with  the  Romans,  182-3 — Horsley's  'Britannia 
'  Romana,'  183 — departure  of  the  Roman  legions,  184 — Roman 
inscriptions,  185-6 — mixed  population  of  the  Roman  military  sta- 
tions, 186-7 — mixed  religious  creeds,  except  Christianity,  188-90 
— gradual  rise  of  the  Roman  towns,  190---tesselated  pavements 
and  pottery,  191 — ^Bath  the  centre  of  the  'fashionable*  part  of 
Britain  under  the  Romans,  192 — ^Roman  manufactories,  192-3 — 
use  of  mineral  coal  by  the  Romans,  194 — sites,  and  costs,  of  exca- 
Tations,  195— Hadrian's  Wall,  196— Housesteads,  Chesters,  Rich- 
borougb,  and  Reculver,  196-8 — excavations  at  Portus  Lemanis  or 
Lymne,  199 — fire  a  frequent  agent  of  destruction  of  Roman  villas 
in  Britain,  200 — this  fact  proved  by  excavations  at  Maryport,  Rib- 
chester,  and  elsewhere,  201»struggles  between  the  Soixons  and 
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Koman  legions,  202 — London  a  free-trading  corporation  after  all 
the  other  towns  had  succumbed,  202 — Sir  F.  Palgrave  and  Sir  J. 
]!^ackintosh,  203 — ^benefits  derived  from  Roman  laws  and  lawyers, 
204. 
Buskin^  (John\  review  of  his  *  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  and 

*  The  Stones  of  Venice.'  See  Sources  of  Expression  in  Arefd- 
lecture, 

S 
Sources  of  Expression  in  Architecture,  review  of  works  relating  to, 
365 — ^requisites  for  an  architect,  and  what  architecture  reallj  is, 
366 — relation  of  expression  to  construction  in  architecture,  367-8 
— expression  in  architecture  not  yet  appreciated,  369-72 — expres- 
sion in  Egyptian  architecture,  372-4— Mr.  Ruskin's  *  Virtues  of 

*  Architecture,'  375-8 — expression  in  Grreek  architecture,  378-80 
— Greek  decoration,  380-2 — architectural  colouring  as  practised  by 
the  Greeks,  382-3— Greek  orders,  384 — expression  in  Arabian 
architecture,  384-6 — Arabian  treatment  of  the  arch,  387— expres- 
sion in  Lombard  architecture,  388-90 — ^Northern  Pointed  style, 
391-2— defence  of   the  Northern  Gothic  architecture,   393-4— 

*  Aspiration'  in  Northern  Gothic  architecture,  395-6— details  of 
Northern  Gothic  Architecture,  397-8 — ^Renaissance  architecture, 
399-401— concluding  remarks,  402-3. 


END  OF  VOL.  XCIT. 
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THE  GENEUPHONIC  GRAMMAR. 

UXDER  THE  EXPREf^S   PATRONAGE   OF  H.  R.  H.   PRI2(CE   ALBERT. 
3  Vols.   Boyal  8vo.  Price  21i. 


A  Grammar  of  Harmony^  Counterpoint,  and  Musical  Composition ; 
or  die  Generation  of  Euphony  reduced  to  Natural  Truth.  By 
the  late  GENERAL  J.  J.  ViRUES  T  Spinola.  Edited  by  the 
late  Baron  P.  T.  A.  Chaluz  de  Vernevil,  A.M.  Dedi- 
cated, by  special  permiBsioii,  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 
Longmans:  London;  1850. 

Amongst  the  vast  and  cheering  indications  of  advancing 
cultivation,  which  society,  in  this  age,  presents  at  every  aspect, 
there  is  none  more  remarkable,  yet  perhaps  none  so  little 
observed,  as  the  rapid  difFasion  and  growing  universality  of  the 
taste  for  Musical  Art,  in  its  highest  order,  throughout  all  classes 
of  the  people  in  every  country  of  civilized  Europe.  Nor  is 
there  to  be  found  in  all  the  exchanges  of  international  courtesy, 
and  the  abatements  of  international  jealousy,  which  foster  such 
ardent  and  well-grounded  hopes  for  the  future  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  any  more  encouraging  symptoms  of  a  nascent 
tendency  in  the  nations  to  accept  what  is  good  in  others,  to  supply 
from  abroad  the  deficiencies  of  fatherland,  and  to  regard  foreign 
excellence  without  distrust,  than  the  present  motion  of  the 
European  schools  of  music,  to  an  unity  of  sentiment  and  an 
amalgamation  of  style.  Whilst  we  recognize  the  evidence  of 
that  state  of  transition  to  a  more  perfect  condition  and  a  more 
generous  tone  of  society  over  the  earth,  which  the  illustrious 
and  accomplished  patron  of  the  Geneuphonic  Theory,  the  Prince 
Albert,  hails  with  emphatic  and  earnest  cordiality,  we  see  in  the 
manifest  confluence  of  the  musical  schools,  a  proof  that  we  are 
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verging  to  a  discovery  and  adoption  of  fixed  and  universal 
laws  of  the  8cience„independent  alike  of  national  peculiarity  and 
artistical  caprice. 

Looking  comparatively  but  a  few  years  back^  we  find  certain  dis- 
tinctive systems  of  musical  composition  invariably  pursued  bj  the 
Italian^  German,  and  French  composers.  In  the  Italian  scfacx^ 
music  relied  for  effect  on  the  most  obvious  modulations^  the  simplest 
progressions,  and  harmonic  arrangement.  The  French  aqiired 
to  revolutionize  the  science,  and  employ  the  powers  of  mosic  in 
the  excitation  of  lofty  and  sublime  emotions.  The  resouroea  of 
art  were  made  subservient  to  declamatory  passion.  What 
seemed  mere  pastime  to  the  Italians  and  French,  the  Germans 
made  matter  of  serious  and  laborious  investigation.  Hence 
resulted  those  profound  revelations  of  harmony,  which  the 
masterspirits  of  that  country  introduced  with  such  extraordinarr 
effect  into  their  romantic  as  well  as  their  classical  prodactions. 
The  present  reigning  style  of  musical  composition  in  these 
countries  partakes  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
great  schools  blended  together.  The  Germans  are  rising  frcnn 
the  depth  of  an  ideal  science,  and  turning  from  the  pursuit  of 
an  erratic  illumination,  incline  to  adopt  the  classic  regularity  and 
high  polish  of  the  Italians,  and  combine  intellectual  melody  with 
rich  and  masterly  instrumentation.  The  Italians,  whUst  they 
have  preserved  their  fine  fluency  of  expressive  melody,  avail 
themselves  so  freely  of  the  results  of  German  research,  that 
their  music  is  daily  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  scientific 
and  elaborate  character.  The  French  adhere  no  longer  to 
their  stilted  ideas  of  unities  and  declamation.  Their  com- 
posers  hare  found  an  easy  access  to  the  lively  national  sensi- 
bility, by  uniting  the  graces  of  melody  and  harmony,  and 
retaining  only  a  spice  of  their  old  predilection  for  noisy  and 
ostentatious  brilliancy.  Everything  denotes  an  amalgamatian 
of  national  characteristics,  and  the  formation  of  a  standazd 
of  excellence  amongst  the  three  European  nations  whete 
music  has  been  fostered  into  its  present  flourishing  conditioa. 
In  this  we  perceive  a  tardy,  as  yet,  an  imperfect  recognition  by 
each  of  certain  peculiar  merit  in  the  other,  and  a  consciouanev 
of  deficiency,  uncertainty,  and  error  in  whatever  of  syat^n 
may  be  possessed  in  common  by  all  three.  The  vanishing  dis- 
tinction and  growing  approximation  of  these  national  schocds 
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ore  not  confined  to  characteristic  peculiarities  of  style  and 
genius,  but  extend  in  almost  an  equal  degree  to  the  details  and 
methods  of  harmonisation.  They  are  evidently  converging  to  a 
common  centre,  and  are  each  in  the  efforts  of  its  individual 
masters,  in  search  of  fixed  and  natural  principles  of  music, 
which  may  afford  them  a  common  basis  of  composition.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Geneuphonic  system  of  Virufo  y  Spinola  is  intro- 
duced seasonably,  and  therefore  with  the  certainty  of  under- 
going an  adequate  and  impartial  investigation. 

The  perplexities,  contradictions,  mysteries,  and  profound  ab- 
surdities which  embarrass  the  student  in  his  effi>rts  to  arrive  at 
some  distinct  perception  of  musical  truth,  and  laws  of  composi- 
tion deduced  from  ascertained  principles,  through  the  mass  of 
volumes  which  profess  to  teach  the  science  of  counterpoint  and 
thorough  bass,  are  well  known  for  the  diflicultles  which  they 
represent,  although  they  are  regarded  by  most  of  the  uninitiated 
as  sublime  abstractions,  to  be  comprehended  only  by  intellect 
and  genius  approaching  to  the  divine.  We  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  a  few  samples  out  of  thousands  of  the  temper  in 
which  musical  science  as  it  now  stands  is  treated  by  the  ablest 
theorists  of  modern  times. 

Bacon,  in  liis  History  of  Music,  observes,  "  Thai  the  ilieory  u 
reduced  to  certain  mystical  subtleties,  of  which  the  application  and 
truth  have  nothing  either  constant  or  certain.^^  De  Momigny,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  of  Music  of  the  Methodical  Ency- 
clopaedia, exclaims,  "  What  is  tiresome  Is  the  continual  battles  I 
am  obliged  to  fight  against  so  many  doctrines  opposed  to  the 
truth  which  this  science  contains,  and  where  the  erroneous  Ideas 
of  Rameau,  lyAlembert,  of  the  Abbe  Fcytou,  and  of  many 
others  are  collected,  and  In  which  are  gathered,  in  spite  of 
judgment  and  experience,  all  that  is  known  as  being  false.  I 
pity  those  who  have  stupidity  enough  to  stuff  their  minds  with 
this  nonsense ;  they  are  far  less  advanced  than  those  who  never 
opened  a  book  of  theory." 

But  Engelbach,  in  the  preface  to  his  English  Translation  of 
F.  Schneider's  Elements  of  Musical  Harmony  and  Composition, 
details  at  greater  length  the  diflicultiea  which  the  luckless 
student  has  to  encounter: — ^*'A  want  of  simple  and  luminous 
principles  has  for  ages  impeded  the  progress  and  difiusion  of 
musical  science.     Concealed  and  overwhelmed  as  it  lay,  and  still 
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remains  in  a  gi'eat  degree,  under  loads  of  scholastic  rubbish,  the 
heap  has  been  stirred  and  raked  up  by  the  thousands  of 
plodding  votaries,  most  of  whom  have  carried  away  the  rubbish 
triumphantly;  thinking  that  with  a  smattering  of  a  few  ill- 
understood  Gothic  technicalities,  they  had  brought  off  the  very 
substance  and  essence  of  the  art.  Delighted  with  the  delusive 
treasure,  they  thought  that  the  mystery  of  harmony  consisted  of 
a  multitude  of  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  rules,  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  great  variety  of  hard  names  of  chords,  and  in  the  capability 
of  designating  these  by  a  motley  combination  of  figures  heaped 
up  above  each  other,  without  system  and  without  reference  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  harmonic  science. 

The  renowned  Albrechtsberger,  in  his  Introduction  to  his 
Treatise  on  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  observed  that  his  only 
fum  in  undertaking  that  work,  was  to  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
numerous  vacancies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  numerous  contradict 
tions  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  theoretical  works  on 
the  harmonical  science  which  had  come  to  his  knowlege.  But 
the  endeavours  of  this  great  theorist  were  as  fruitless  and 
unsuccessful  as  those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
We  do  not  underrate  the  efforts  or .  depreciate  the  authority 
of  Albrechtsberger,  but  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
believing  that  he  succeeded  in  any  great  degree  in  the  task 
that  he  had  undertaken.  He  did  not  render  his  interesting 
subject  less  abstruse  than  he  had  himself  found  it;  he 
did  not  correct  any  of  those  errors  which  were  adopted  by 
previous  writers,  and  which  unfortunately  time  had  consecrated. 
GK)ttfried  Weber,  in  his  **  Theory  of  Musical  Composition, 
treated  with  a  view  to  a  naturally  Consecutive  Arrangement  of 
Pacts,"  in  deploring  such  a  state  of  the  science,  candidly  avows 
that  his  own  efforts  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  lamentable 
deficiencies  which  had  so  long  existed,  and  almost  despairs  of 
ever  arriving  at  a  fundamental  principle,  or  principles,  upon 
which  to  ground  a  precise  and  luminous  theory.  He  says, 
**  My  work  is  by  no  means,  as  many  may  suppose,  intended  to 
be  a  system  in  the  philosophico-scientific  sense  of  that  term, — 
by  no  means  a  combination  of  truths,  all  derived  in  the  manner 
of  logical  sequence  from  one  grand  fundamental  principle.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  radical  features  of  my  view, 
that  the  musical  art  is  not  susceptible  of  such  a  systematic 
establishment  ^'^  «<^  ^oast  it  has  thus  far  failed  of  proving  itself 
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to  be  60.  The  little  truth  which  we  have  as  yet  iiiscovered  in 
the  realm  of  musical  composition  consists  merely  in  a  number  of 
experiments  and  observations  upon  the  good  or  bad  effect  of 
this  or  that  combination  of  tones.  But  an  attempt  to  derive 
these  facts  of  experience^  in  a  logically  consecutive  manner^  from 
any  one  leading  principle^  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  form  of  a 
philosophical  science^  to  a  system,  has  always  thus  far,  as  I  have 
already  had  but  too  frequent  occasion  to  remark  in  the  course 
of  this  treatise,  been  destined  only  to  a  signal  defeat.'^ 

We  find  that  the  desptdr  of  Weber,  to  ascertain,  by  his  own 
research,  any  fixed  and  fundamental  law  or  natural  truth  in 
music,  led  him  to  a  dogmatic  denial  that  such  truth  could  be 
discovered,  or  even  had  existence.  The  most  ancient,  as  well  as 
the  most  modern,  writers  on  the  art,  betray  but  more  vaguely 
and  with  less  candour  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inability  to 
elicit  the  natural  truth,  to  eliminate  a  constant,  unquestionable 
law,  or  to  extract  from  all  the  existing  examples  even  one  rule 
of  endurable,  nay,  even  of  general,  application.  Every  student, 
every  professor,  knows  too  well  and  at  too  much  cost,  the 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  clear  or  consistent  view  of 
principles  in  melody,  or  scientific  method  in  harmonization  from 
all  the  elementary  treatises  in  use,  let  him  compare  with  what 
labour  and  patience  he  may  their  obscurities  and  contradicticms, 
and  the  ill-disguised  perplexities  of  the  authors.  But  in  this 
work  of  Virues  are  the  fundamental  laws  and  natural  truths  of 
music  produced,  confirmed,  and  illustrated,  made  easy  of  com- 
prehension and  observance.  If  they  cannot  be  accepted  with  faith, 
let  them,  at  least,  be  examined  with  impartiality.  The  fact  will 
soon  appear,  and  plainly,  that  they  have  been  intuitively  felt  and 
practically  observed,  although  but  obscurely  recognized  by 
every  composer  who  has  attained  the  dignity  of  master.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  means  ^are  at  length  presented  of  invent- 
ing melody  and  constructing  harmony,  with  certainty  and 
with  confidence  in  the  truths  of  the  principles  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  laws  upon  which  henceforth  the  student  may  proceed, 
either  to  criticize  or  to  compose. 

In  fact,  the  science  of  music  has  not  suflSciently  been  con- 
sidered in  a  philosophical  point  of  view  in  modem  times.  Too 
nmch  musty  lore,  too  many  conventional  phrases  and  tcraw,  and 
too  much  bigotry,  have  impeded  the  march  of  reason  in  this 
beautiful  science.     To  remove  these  encumbrances  was  a  task 
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that  required  in  no  ordinary  degree  sagacity  and  clear-sight- 
edness, not  only  to  detect  fallacy,  but  to  create  afresh  a  new 
foundation  whereon  to  ground  a  new  system,  more  simple  in  its 
forms,  and  shorter  and  clearer  in  its  demonstrations.  No 
ultimate  advantage  can  be  derived  from  a  new  system  unless  it 
possess  these  qualifications.  It  will  be  evident  that  any  attempt 
made  towards  gaining  this  end  is  deserving  of  great  consideration 
and  respect,  even  had  such  a  task  been  undertaken  by  an  ordi- 
nary individual.  But,  happily  for  the  interests  of  the  musical 
icienoe,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  and  a  distinguished 
military  commander,  considered  that  such  an  enterprise  was 
worthy  of  his  great  powers.  He  had  in  his  youth  studied  all 
the  known  works  on  harmony  without  finding  a  single  satis- 
&ctory  theory,  and,  reflecting  on  the  deficiency,  he  formed  the 
idea  of  closely  examining  natural  truths,  and  considered  whether 
mathematics  could  or  could  not  be  brought  to  assist  him  in  his 
investigations.  The  account  De  Viru^s  y  Spin61a  gives  of  his 
own  labours  is  instructive  and  entertaining.,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  the  volume. 

The  result  of  these  labours  is  the  Geneuphokig  Gbammar,  in 
which  is  reduced  to  one  natural  principle  all  the  laws  in  music, 
and  a  system  raised  up,  so  well  digested,  that  it  admits  of  no 
contradictions,  exceptions,  or  licences. 

By  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  manuscript  of  the  Greneu- 
phony  was  examined  by  a  commission  of  several  celebrated 
composers.  The  award  of  the  conmiission  was,  "  That  the  new 
system  is  the  first  work  that  has  truly  revealed  the  secrets  of 
nature  as  to  what  constitutes,  produces,  and  regulates  harmony ; 
the  first  work  in  which  the  law  of  euphony  is  made  evident  and 
rationally  explained,  and  in  which  the  separation  and  difference 
between  dissonance  and  cacophony  is  clearly  marked  and 
rendered  naturally  obvious  and  susceptible  to  all."  The  purport 
of  this  award,  the  universality  of  the  principle,  was  demonstrated 
in  an  assembly  of  fifly-four  composers,  professors,  and  enlightened 
dilettanti.  Rossini  so  approved  of  the  award,  that  he  composed 
extempore  in  the  Conservatory  at  Madrid,  in  the  presence  of 
both  masters  and  pupils,  a  canon  in  four  parts  as  an  example  of 
the  rules  found  in  this  volume.  The  Grammar  became  the 
class-book  in  the  Conservatory  at  Madrid,  and  has  since  obtained 
the  approbation  of  several  distinguished  theorists  and  professors, 
among  whom  Fetis,   Hnlevy,  Zimmermnn,  Boildieu,  BertODi 
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Miiller,  and  Ferrari.  The  work  commences  with  a  Com- 
pendium of  the  Elements  of  Music.  Following  the  elemen- 
tary treatise,  the  Geneuphonic  Grammar  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first,  called  the  Practical  Treatise,  commences  with 
the  section  of  Harmony.  Harmony  is  defined  to  consist  in  the 
addition  or  agreeable  union  of  one  or  more  sounds  previously  de- 
termined upon  for  the  melody,  air,  or  singing  part;  but  the  melody 
being  once  invented,  harmony  exists  without  the  composer* s  interven- 
tion. This  dictum  will  startle  an  experienced  and  reflective  reader, 
but  let  him  proceed,  and  mark  the  lucidity  and  science  as  well 
as  the  simplicity  with  which  the  author  establishes  it  as  a  fixed 
and  invariable  law.  The  oversight  of  those  authors  (and  they 
are  all  that  have  written  on  this  subject),  not  perceiving  its  truth, 
has  led  to  all  the  complication  that  constitute  the  incongruous 
system  generally  received  under  the  name  of  Thorough  Bass. 
The  want  of  this  perception  is  the  sole  cause  of  those  confiised 
and  confusing  precepts  by  which  it  has  in  all  times  been 
attempted  to  construct  an  artificial,  and  to  suppress  or  corrupt 
the  natural  law  of  harmony. 

Virues  starts  with  the  proposition,  that  the  grave  or  acute 
octaves  of  any  perceptible  sound  have  in  euphony  either  melodic 
or  harmonic,  the  same  value  as  their  denominative  sound  and  as 
the  unison,  and  proves  this  assertion  by  the  octavism  of  the 
artificial  perfect  chord  produced  by  resonance;  and  he  draws 
the  following  conclusion,  that  all  the  rules  of  harmony  must  be 
necessarily  contained  within  the  narrow  compass  of  one  single 
octave  of  any  scale.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  harmonic 
generator  is  that  which  has  hitherto  been  called  dissonance — it 
arises  from  destruction,  and  brings  with  it  reproduction.  He  dis- 
covers the  fact,  that  the  generation  of  harmony  cannot  be  subject 
to  or  contrcdled  by  mathematical  calculations ;  and  this  point  of 
the  new  theory  is  lucidly  and  logically  proved.  He  then  pro-  * 
ceeds  to  tell  us  that  diaonance^  from  which  all  harmony  arises, 
is  the  double  sonorousness  of  the  two  ends  of  an  interval  smaller 
than  the  minor  third,  which  he  aflirms  to  be  doubly  euphonic. 
From  this  he  deduces  what  he  terms  the  melo-harmonic  typo- 
metre,  and  it  determines  the  sounds  which  in  harmony  may  be 
joined  to  each  other.  It  is  a  distribution  of  the  seven  sounds  of 
the  scale  into  three  harmcmic  groups,  applicable  to  the  foiiy-two 
scales  or  keys  of  music,  and  it  clearly  proves  the  incontestable 
superiority  of  the  new  system. 
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MELO-HARMONIC    TYPOMETRE, 

▲FFUCiLBLE  TO  TEB 

FORTY-TWO  SCALES  OR  KEYS  OF  MUSIC, 

OR, 

DistribtUxcn  of  the  Seven  Sounds  of  the  Scale  into  three  Harmonical  Oroupe. 
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Notes •••... 5 6 5 tic  or 

Notes 3 4....  tie  or  link... .4 .'. 

Notes 1... .tie  or  link....  1 2 

•  •  • 

1st  Group.  2nd  Group.  drd  Group. 

A7wie».. Cadence.       Trakscadencb.       Precadsncb. 

1  4  5 

Tjpometrical  Bass. 


Cadence  is  the  chord  called  perfect^  and  is  composed  of  the 
notes  1,  3,  5  of  the  heptachord,  and  has  been  known  hitherto 
as  the  dominant  Transcadence  is  the  chord  hitherto  termed 
the  sub-dominant,  and  is  composed  of  the  notes  1,  4,  6  of  the 
heptachord,  and  naturally  follows  the  cadence;  and  precadence, 
hitherto  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  or  sensible,  is  composed  of 
the  notes  2, 4, 5,  7  of  the  heptachord.  Vini^s  divides  the  "  Ty- 
pometric  Table"*  into  two  divisions,  the  one  for  the  major  and 
the  other  for  the  minor  mode.  Each  division  is  subdivided 
into  three  parts ;  the  first  one  contains  the  names  of  the  keys 
which  are  called  natural,  sharp,  or  flat,  from  the  tonio  bearing 
one  or  other  of  those  three  characters ;  the  second  part  contains 
the  three  chords  into  which  the  melo-harmonic  typometer  divides 
the  octave  in  every  scale ;  and  the  third  contains  the  indication 
of  the  other  form,  or  forms,  of  every  key.    With  the  assistance 

«  Vide  page  118  of  the  Book. 
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of  this  table^  the  author  does  not  assert  too  much  when  be 
observes  that  the  student  will  be  enabled  to  harmonize  every 
melody  the  key  of  which  is  not  changed,  L  e.,  in  which  no 
sounds  enter  but  those  belonging  to  the  eune  scale ;  and  tbe 
rules  for  harmonizing  with  such  a  transition  follow  in  their 
natural  order.  The  relations  of  the  principal  chords  to  tbe 
tonic,  and  to  one  another,  are  set  forth  in  a  few  explicit  and 
concise  rules,  which  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  thmr  use. 

After  these  follows  a  table  of  all  the  scales,  which  is-calkd 
the  Tabid  of  Polytonogamism,  and  enables  the  student,  wbo 
has  carefully  perused  the  preceding  lessons,  to  determine,  by 
momentary  reference,  what  chords  are  admissible  in  the  bar- 
monies  of  any  one  of  the  forty-two  scales,  and  what  notes  are 
incidental  to  any  key  according  to  the  enharmonic  division  of 
the  octave.  From'  this  the  reader  is  led  to  some  examples  of 
the  unconscious  application  of  those  principles  by  authors  who 
had  never  thought  of  the  theory,  but  followed  it  by  an  insdno- 
tive  appreciation  of  its  principles.  We  take  the  followbg 
illustration  in  a  passage  from  a  Cavatina  by  Paesiello:  "Nd 
cor  pill  non  mi  sento."  In  this  example  the  relative  use  of  tbe 
transcadence  and  cadence,  with  preparation  for  the  close,  by  tbe 
precadence,  is  placed  very  obviously  before  the  student. 
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The  author  gives  the  whole  of  the  piece,  with  highly  edifying 
and  concluBive  remarks  upon  the  composition,  fully  explaining 
thereby  the  practical  applicability  and  perfection  of  the  Geneu- 
phony.  Other  examples,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  follow,  and 
are  complete  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation,  to  any  scholar  who 
applies  a  serious,  though  not  necessarily  a  laborious  attention  to 
the  study.  From  these  lessons  on  rough  harmony,  he  proceeds 
to  the  deyelopment  of  the  system  of  counterpoint,  by  which, 
on  Geneuphonic  principles,  uncouth  and  monotonous  harmony 
is  interrupted,  modified,  and  polished.  The  chapter  on  this 
division  of  the  subject  is  ample,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfiactory,  and  prepares  for  the  development  of  the  Golden 
Bule,  namely,  "Never  produce  the  intervals,  or  sounds,  of 
fifths  or  octaves,  by  means  of  two  voices,  or  parts,  which  ascend 
or  descend  together.** 

Further  illustrations  tend  to  confirm  entirely  the  learner's 
confidence  and  satisfaction. 

One  is  %  somewhat  pedantic  quartett  by  Catel,  which,  how- 
ever, even  in  its  trivial  formality,  furnishes  an  excellent  lesson 
for  the  practice  of  Geneuphonic  Courfterpoint.    It  is  as  follows: 
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This  example^  taken  from  page  48  of  Caters  well-known 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  begins  and  finishes  by  the  cadence  of  La, 
that  is,  1st,  3rd,  5th,  and  Ist  again,  or  La,  Do,  Mi,  La,  It  is, 
therefore,  in  key  of  La,  and  minor  mode,  the  Do  not  bearing 
a  sharp.  The  second  part  passes  from  the  5th  to  the  octave, 
and  this  being  a  note  of  the  cadence,  does  not  produce  disso- 
nance, which  is  the  function  and  effect  of  the  precadence,  and 
therefore  this  is  not  a  passing  note*  But  the  progression  of  the 
Bceond  part  in  this  manner  effects  a  retardation,  or  prolongation, 
of  the  following  precadence,  that  is,  the  7th  in  the  dominant,  or 
the  5th,  7th,  2ad,  and  4th. 

In  directing  the  student  to  analyze  the  rest  of  this  example 
for  himself,  the  author  by  no  means  recommends  it  for  imitation. 
It  is  rather  different  with  his  treatment  of  a  trio  and  minuet  by 
Haydn,  a  careful  examination  of  which  charming  composition 
will  satisfy  the  student  of  his  advancement  by  this  time  in  tlie 
part  and  principles  of  musical  composition.  The  author  has 
supplied  beforehand  all  the  requisites  for  such  an  analysis. 

We  have  afterwards  a  complete  essay  on  the  construction 
and  character  of  the  Canon,  and  Fugue,  and  these  formidable 
species  of  composition  in  high  art  are  deprived  altogether  of  the 
formidable  investments  with  which  ignorance  and  pedantry  had 
clothed  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  vohime  is  chiefly  occupied  with  choice 
examples  from  masters  of  kilown  excellence.  Amongst  these  is 
a  counterpoint  in  eight  parts  by  B^icha,  to  which  the  editor  has 
added  the  Geneuphonic  ciphering. 

Further  exemplifications  are  deduced  from  the  Spanish  com- 
posers, Carnicer,  Mo2art,  Eromer,  Haydn,  Kichter,  and  Bossini.  , 
The  specimen,  chosen  from  the  last  nam.ed  master,  is  the  canon 
for  four  voices  extemporized  in  the  Boyal  Conservatory  at 
Madrid,  in  illustration  and  express  honour  of  the  Geneuphonic 
Theory.  It  may  not  be  considered  a  masterpiece  of  the  great 
author,  but  it  certainly  requires  no  excuse  for  haste  or  poverty  of 
composition,  on  the  account  of  the  improvisatorinl  circumstances 
of  its  production.  It  is  an  exceedingly  skilled  and  effective 
cpwculum,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  great  musical  writer. 
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A  copious  and  elaborate  Index  concludes  a  volume  which 
recommends  itself  to  the  musical  student  by  the  unparalleled 
originality  of  the  views  which  it  sets  forth,  and  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  truths  which  are  enunciated  and  established  in 
its  pages.  To  those  who  have  already  passed  years  of  toil  and 
pain  in  the  ever  disappointed  endeavour  to  extricate  some  truth 
and  intelligence  from  the  mass  of  mystery  hitherto  passing 
under  the  name  of  counterpoint,  it  will  come  as  a  happy  rescue 
from  endless  and  vexatious  confusion.  To  the  tyro,  it  offers  a 
rich  boon  in  the  presentation  of  simple  principles,  intelligible 
truths,  and  an  easy  road  to  perfection,  in  a  department  of  study 
from  which  most  have  been  hitherto  deterred  from  persevering 
by  the  artificial  difficulties  with  which  it  was  obstructed. 
When  he  has  made  his  careful  way  through  this  work,  he 
will  find  that  he  possesses  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
excellence  in  every  description  of  composition,  from  simple 
melody  to  the  changeful  combinations  of  the  canon  and  the 
fugue.  Nor  can  even  the  accomplished  professor  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  the  conviction  that  be  has  at  length  learned  that 
music  has  natural  laws,  and  that  they  are  as  simple  as  they  are 
peremptory  and  invariable. 


Communications  with  reference  to  this  Book  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Jahes  Frederick  Haskins,  Mus.  Prof.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Chappell,  201,  Begent  Street, 
London* 
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GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW, 

1851. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  of  its  renewed  course  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  appeals  with  confidence  to  its  friends  for  a  continuance, 
and  to  the  public  at  large  for  an  increase,  of  their  patronage  and  support. 
Is  is  not  for  the  Proprietors  to  boast  of  what  has  been  done,  or  to  compare 
their  claims  to  attention  with  those  of  their  competitors  in  the  same  branch 
of  publication,  but  they  would  respectfully  submit  to  general  consideration 
the  following  classified  enumeration  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Magazine  during  the  past  year.  If 
this  enumeration  proves,  as  the  proprietors  hope  it  will  universally  be  allowed 
to  do,  that  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  striven  earnestly  to  maintain  its 
position  as  the  organ  and  representative  of  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Literature  ;  if  it  shows  that  the  Magazine  has  con- 
tained a  great  mass  of  attractive  and  valuable  articles,  not  upon  trifles,  but 
upon  subjects  which  properly  excite  the  attention  of  all  persons  of  education 
and  refinement ;  if  it  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Magazine  is  not  devoted 
either  to  dry  speculation  upon  subjects  of  no  importance  or  practical  bearing, 
but  to  inquiries  which  have  an  interest  in  every  house  and  family  where 
literature  is  reg^arded  even  as  a  source  of  merely  temporary  amusement ;  if 
it  evinces  that  the  Magazine  is  supported  by  writers  of  unquestionable  name 
and  eminence ;  that  it  has^  friends  and  correspondents  wherever  genuine 
English  literature  is  understood  and  appreciated  ;  that  it  is  conducted  with 
enei^  and  liberality,  with  a  true  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  literature  and 
a  correct  appreciation  of  its  manifold  uses ; — if  these  things  are  apparent 
even  upon  the  face  of  the  following  enumeration,  the  Proprietors  confidently 
hope  that  their  appeal  for  a  continuance  and  extension  of  support  will  not 
be  in  vain.  * 

The  circumstances  of  the  coming  year  will  stimulate  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Magazine  to  increased  exertion.  The  forthcoming  Number 
for  January*  will  be  found  to  contain  an  unusual  variety  of  articles  of  great 
interest,  and  neither  expense  nor  trouble  will  be  spared  during  the  whole 

*  The  Magazine  for  January  1851  will  contain,  among  oUier  papers,  a  Memoir  of  the 
late  Thomai  Amyot,  E«q.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  (with  a  Portrait);  the  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
related  by  Pbtbb  Conminoham,  Esq.  F.S.  A.,  with  two  Engravings,  being  Chap.  I.  of  a  work 
which  is  to  be  published  entire  in  the  Magazine  ;  the  conclusion  of  the  Diajy  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Egmont,  A.D.  1729  ;  Archicological  Notes  from  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  on  the  Rhine 
(with  two  Engravings)  ;  papers  on  the  alleged  Plagiarism  of  Milton  from  the  Adamo 
Caduto  of  Salandra ;  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  Farindon  and  Owen  the  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead  Divines  ;  on  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  on  the  concluding  volumes  of 
8onthey*s  Lift  and  Correspondence;  on  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland; 
on  a  Monument  to  a  Notary  in  Ellesmere  Church,  in  Shropshire,  by  M.  Holbbchb 
Bloxam,  Esq.  (with  a  PUte)  ;  on  the  Iconography  of  Northern  Germany,  &c.  &c.  &o.; 
with  the  customary  Review  of  New  Books,  Historical  Chronicle,  and  Obituai^. 
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year  to  make  the  Magazine  worthy  of  the  great  events  by  which  1851 
seems  destined  to  be  distinguished. 

The  following  enumeration  exhibits  Only  thb  sufajecis  bf  th^  pHodpal 
articles.  Besides  these,  the  Magazine  contains  copious  Notes  upon  the 
incidents  and  literature  of  the  MoNtM  ;  Reviews  of  important  New  Pnb- 
lications,  especially  those  relating  to  History,  Biographyi  or  Topographj; 
an  Historical  CrtRONiCLE  of  recent  evenis;   accodnU  of  the  Pbo- 

CBBDINGS  OF    THE    SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  AMD  OTHER  ArCHAOLO- 

GICAL  Bodies  ;  and  an  Obituary  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
completeness  and  impartiality.  To  enumerate  all  the  articles  in  the  Obituiry, 
or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Magazine,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  them,  is  of 
cdurse  iitlpossible  ;  but  the  most  importatit  ^Arliich  have  appedr^d  during  the 
pkst  twelve  moiiihs  will  be  fbund  mcntiohed  in  the  following  cluskificattott, 
dtid  from  thehi  thfe  character  of  the  Magazine  ttiay  bfe  very  saftly  inftrred. 

HIITIRY. 

Iti^tiiirt  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Lettei«  of  Logao  ttf  R6«talrig»  Uid  ttie  t^m^ 

reftli^  of  thd  Chiwrie  conqiiracy,  by  Jomi  BRtcB)  Esq. 
What  did  Charles  II.  receive  for  I^unkirk  ?  by  Peter  Cunniicguam,  Eaq. 
iiinutes  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Observalions  on  Letters  of  Archbishop  Laud,  by  JohN  ^Ruc^,  ^A^, 
Alleged  Gonfalon  of  t^iracy  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Jkitm  8l>BO0n«T3,  B«q. 
The  early  Htafcory  Of  the  GipBies  in  Europe,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 
History  of  the  Roqmnt  under  the  Empire. 

Inquiry  whether  Mr.  Macaulay  has  proved  his  accusations  against  William  Penn. 
The  Banquet  of  the  Dead  on  the  funeral  of  Pmnds  1.,  by  ioHN  DbkA!*,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
A  rlMsoni  of  RambouUlet 
Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Prince  de  Lignc. 

The  Unpopularity  of  the  Spaniards  in  England  during  the  reign  of  ^iiiliti  ind  itary. 
Corre*jpondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
HlStoHcal  ballad  of  tha  Duke  of  BackingbatH  and  Banister. 
Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  II. 

ANtlQIIITItS. 

devttal  Articles  on  Roman  Remains  discovered  at  Cireacester  (with  Plates). 

Netherolift'B  CoUeetion  of  Autofraph  Letters. 

Account  of  a  Temple  to  the  Dea  Sequana  discovered  at  the  source  of  the  Sein«,  bj  C. 

Roach  Smith,  Esq. 
A  series  of  articles  upon  Christian  Iconography  and  Legendary  Art,  by  J.  Q,  WaLlRR,  &4' 
Chrittiah  Moniimbilts  in  Englahd  and  Wales  (with  Plates). 
The  Holy  MaiiU  hy  William  John  Thoms,  Esq. 
Artioles  on  'tradesmen's  Tokens  (with  Plates). 
The  Coins  of  Caractacus,  by  the  Rev.  BbALE  POStfi. 
detiulchral  Slabs  dnd  ChMses  (with  Pktes). 

Discovery  of  Tomb  of  a  female  Ghdlo-Roman  artist,  by  C.  RoACH  Smith,  Esq.  (with  Platn). 
Aocount  of  a  Monumental  Brass  to  William  de  Aldeburgh,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Boctsu 

(with  a  Plate). 
History  of  Pottery  (with  Plates). 
The  (College  Plate  at  Oxford  (with  Phtes). 
On  the  princijjal  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  at  Oxford,  by  MAttHkW  itotttJttktc  BwxiM, 

Esq.  (with  Plates), 
t^ate  of  thfe  erection  of  Chaucer's  Tomb,  by  J.  Gouoh  Nichols,  Eb^. 
Antiquities  discovered  at  Rlchborough,  Reculver.  and  Lyinhe  (with  Plates). 
boronation  Stone  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  (with  ah  Engrdving). 
The  Wotks  of  tlie  Van  Lings  in  Painted  Olass. 
Rematks  on  certain  Mediaeval  Seals,  by  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D. 
Anglo- Nomian  boorway  Arch  at  Tbttenhill,  Norfolk  (with  seventl  illrtstrativ*  ftalH). 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orderft. 
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History  of  Leicester. 

Windioi>  Ca^e  iil  th6  reign  of  fclli&beih,  by  S.  GKitroR  Nichols,  B^.  (turo  attieles)  with 

Plates). 
The  Castle  and  Monotir  bf  Clit«  (iHth  PlAt6»). 
Hikt<M7  <>'  Winehtetoea  (with  Plated). 

•  lOIRAPHY. 

John  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe ;  with  a  subsequent  Narrative  by 
J.  BowTER  Nichols,  Esq.  of  the  proceedings  on  the  proposal  to  erect  a  Statue  to  tht 
Memoiy  of  the  great  philanthropisti 

Sir  PhiBp  BldH^  iSd  hitf  ddigned  embdfkatlon  on  Diseoveries  in  Ameriea,  by  J.  Patnb 
COLUKR,  Esq. 

Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  ci  Bngland* 

Life  of  Dr.  Chalmen. 

Lives  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Tasso. 

Lives  of  the  PrincesMs  of  feh^iahd. 

Romance  of  the  Peerage. 

Several  articles  containing  new  Partionlars  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  J.  Patne 

COLUKR,  Esq. 
Recollections  of  Chantrey. 
Seversl  articles  on  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Souihey,  with  &  leit^l*  oii  hid  tnjud- 

tioe  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  from  Miss  Luct  Aikin. 
Lives  of  Oehlenschrager,  of  birdinal  l^accil,  and  of  thigo  Jbhes  as  CbuH  DHunaiidt  (wlih 

Memoirs  of  Jaques  Louis  Yinoent,  of  Vinceni  de  t^aii),  of  Paiil  Louis  CotlHei-,  o^  the  Mdi*. 

qois  de  Tauvenarguefl,  and  of  the  Kh\)h  de  Saint  I^lchre,  i>y  t^ltANCiS  HaewELl. 
Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe. 
Recollections  of  Lor^  tJlbnciirry. 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Plumer  Ward. 
Afonoir  of  piomas  podd  (with  a  portrait). 
Memoir  o^  Andr^  ChSnier. 
Autobiography  of  John  Britton.  .     . 

Illf  •Alt. 

The  Obituary  during  the  year  includes  no  fewer  than  257  memoirs  of  persons  distinguisbej 
in  their  Mveral  stations,  whether  in  the  State,  th^  Church,  the  Law,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  Literature,  the  Arts,  &c.  &c.  Among  these  are  Queen  A<lelaide,  Louis- 
PhiUppe,  ai^d  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Sir  Robert  Peeli  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord 
iSitanley  of  Alderlsy^  Lord  Lei^,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Chief  Justice  Doherty.  Bialiop  Cole- 
ridgCy  the  Deans  of  Bristol,  Hereford,  and  Salisbury,  Sir  William  Allan,  Etty  the 
Academician,  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  Wm.  Wordsworth,  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  Miss  Jane 
Porter,  Mr.  Serjeant  Lawes,  Lottis  Hkiyes  Pl»tit,  Esq.,  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  Thomas  SUpleton,  Esq.,  Edward  Du  Bois,  Esq.,  Rev.  WUliain  Kirby  the 
Entomologist,  Consul  Barker,  Lieut.  Waghom,  Dr.  C/limny,  Rev.  Dr.  Byrth,  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth,  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  \\\  C.  Townsend,  fesq.  O.  C,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  Dr.'Prout,  Dr.  Bromet,  Sir  Martin  A.  Shoe,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  tV.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Rev.  Walter  Davies  the  Welsh  bard  and  scholar, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ingram,  Rev.  Dr.  Thaokenyi  &c.  &0i 

LITEIAIY  NItTIRY. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Ivy  Lane  Clnb|  by  ,Joif H  Bo^^yse  Nichols,  Esq. 

Pioxiiana. — Anecdotes,  Criticiuns,  &c,  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  PiozzL 

A  series  of  articles  containing  facts  in  Literary  and  General  History  as  contributions  for  a 

lt«w  diog^Hia  Britannlca,  by  PvrBk  CUNirticdHaMi  EAq. 
History  of  Early  Spanish  Literature. 
Several  articles  on  the  Proper  Division  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  King  Lear  into 

Acts,  by  Jambs  Spbddino,  Esq. 
The  Chegoriaofl  aUvdtod  to  by  Pope,  by  W.  D,  Hagoabo,  Esq. 
The  Authorship  of  the  English  Mercuric  of  1583  and  the  Origin  of  Newspapers,  by 

Thomas  Watts,  Esq.,  and  J.  G.  Cochrane,  Esq. 
Sivitri,  an  historical  poem  from  the  Sanscrit. 

Account  of  an  unknown  Poem  of  Drayton,  By  JoiiJi  PltNR  Colli RR,  Esq. 
Abcmint  of  A  G«nealogieal  Relic  in  the  poiseSslon  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  by  the  Rev. 

JMftFn  HtTNTDI. 
Who  wrote  Shakspere*s  Henry  VIII.  ?  by  Jambs  Sprddino,  Esq. 
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Various  articles  relating  to  Michael  Dmyton  and  Thomas  Lodge,  by  John  Pathe  Golub, 

Esq. 
Letters  relating  to  a  great  Literary  Piracy  in  the  Prayer  Book  pnblished  by  the  Eeckai* 

astioal  History  Society. 
Unpublished  Anecdotes  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet,  by  Johh  Bbucb,  Baq. 
That  the  Eoclenastical  History  Society  was  not  patronized  by  Ardibisbop  Howky^ly 

S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D. 
liters  respecting  the  AnUiorship  of  Junius  from  Sir  Forturatvs  Dwarbis  and  Jamb 

Roche,  Esq. 
Wordsworth^s  Autobiographical  Poem. 
Date  of  Spenser's  Death,  by  J.  Patnb  Colubr,  Esq. 
An  Evening  with  Voltaire,  extracted  from  the  Diary  of  Bfr.  Richard  NeriUe  KeviHe^  cam- 

municated  by  Lobd  Braybbooke. 
Dryden's  Quanel  with  Flecknoe,  by  Pbtbb  Cuniiinoram,  Esq. 
The  DnohesB  of  Queensbeny^s  patronage  of  Gay. 

OilllNAL  LETTEII  AND  DOCSMENTt 

(fnoHly  nowjirtt  pMitked), 

Letters  of  Pope  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

Letter  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Five  Letters  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

Letters  of  the  Man  of  Ross. 

Letter  from  Bishop  Bonner  containing  his  long  lost  accusations  against  Sir  Thomas  W^ 

the  poet 
Dooumgnts  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Letters  and  papers  respecting  William  Penn  and  the  Taunton  Maids. 
Contemporary  account  of  the  funeral  of  Amy  Robsart. 

Letter  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  dowager  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hombuiig  to  Oeofge  IT. 
Letters  and  documents  relating  to  Wyatt  the  poet. 
Letter  from  Frederick  Duke  of  York  to  Colonel  Richard  Chvnville. 
Letter  from  the  Privy  Council  charging  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  to  protect  Kmg 

PhiIip*B  Spanish  attendants. 
Unpublished  Diary  of  John  Earl  of  Egmont,  A.D.  1729. 
Letter  from  Jane  Porter  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
Letter  from  Count  Suworow  to  Sir  William  N.  Hart. 
Contract  of  Bernard  Van  Ling  to  execute  certain  works  in  painted  glass  at  Wadhm 

College,  Oxford. 
Original  Letters  from  Bishop  Bedell  to  Lady  Wrey,  communicated  by  J.  E.  B.  Matob,  Es^. 
Documents  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  II. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry'b  Letter  to  Oeoige  II. 

AICNITECTUIL 

The  present  state  of  Architectural  Literature. 

Romanesque  and  Pointed  Architecture  in  France. 

New  Window  in  Ely  CatbedraL 

The  True  Principles  of  Church  Restoration. 

Gothic  Windows  (with  Plates). 

Introdnctk>n  to  the  study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

PHILOLCCY. 

Deductions  from  the  Histoiy  of  Words,  by  Thomas  Wwoht,  Esq. 
The  New  Cratylus. 

AITICLEt  IN  lUBJECTI  OF  PNBLIC  IRTEIEIT  AND  IMPONTAICL 

The  Mediaeval  Exhibition  of  1850. 
Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 
Copyright  of  Foreign  Authors. 

Several  Articles  on  the  Report  of  the  Conmiissioners  on  the  British  Museum,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Library  Catalogue. 
Tlie  Recent  Papal  Bull  and  Pastoral. 


The  Gbntlsman*8  Magazine  is  published  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  by  Utmn. 
Nichols  and  Son,  26,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  price  2#.  6</.,  and  may  be  ordsavd 
of  any  Bookseller. 
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The  General  Education  of  King's  College,  London,  is  carried  on  in  six 
distinct  yet  mutuallj  related  Departments  ;  viz. — 

I.  The  Theological  Department. 
II.  The  Department  op  General  Literature  and  Science. 

III.  The  Department  op  the  Applied  Sciences. 

IV.  The  Medical  Department. 

•  V.  The  Military  Department. 
VI.  1*HB  School. 

And  under  these  separate  divisions,  every  information  respecting  the  College  is 
given  in  the  folio  iring  pages. 

^Ideological  i9epartment. 

The  object  in  view  in  thit  Department  of  King's  College  is  to  provide  a  system  of 
sound  Theological  Instruction,  essentially  practical  in  its  nature,  for  the  large  and 
important  class  of  young  men  who  propose  to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders. 

Thu  department  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Principal  of  King's 
College,  and  is  conducted  by 


Dfo«»f7y— The  Rev.  Alexander  M^^Caul,  D.D.  ^ 

ITie  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  M.A,  >  P^ofessars. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cuenevix  Trench,  M.A.    J 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A \ 

The  Rev.  Michael  Biggs,  M.A >  LecturerM. 

The  Rev.  Robt.  Hayes,  M.A ) 

Focal  Musie,  by  John  Hullah,  Esq.  Professor. 

PubUe  Reading,  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Tuelwall,  M.A.  Lecturer. 

Pubiic  Health,  by  W.  A.  GuY,  Esq.  M.B.  Cantab.  Professor. 
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The  course  of  Instmctkm  in  thM  Department  embraect  tbe  E? idencet  of  Natnn] 
and  Revealed  Religian;  the  HaW  SenpUnres  ia  the  Original  Languages;  the 
Tliirty-nine  Articles  of  Ueligion;  Om  Bmik  of  Conraicn  Prayer;  Ecclesiastical  Hi»- 
lory,  both  Ancient  and  Mo£m ;  a^d  tikt  theory  and  firactice  of  the  Pastoral  Office, 
including  the  readiv  cf  the  Liturjgy,  and  (ke  composilien  and  delivery  of  Sermons. 


Measures  also  aM  tMcen  Csr  prvri&ag  iIm  Students  widl  the  opportunity  of  acting 
as  District  Visitws  viider  ^  Parochial  Clefg}*,  «iid  also  lor  enabling  them  to  become 
practically  acquai»i«d  witli  tlie  best  methods  of  conducting  Schools.  A  course  of 
e),?ht  Lectures  on  Psblic  Health,  in  all  its  bearingii,  is  given  in  the  Lent  Term  of 
each  year.  InstrticCiiNi  is  also  given  irithin  the  College  ia  the  theory  and  practice 
of  •Congregational  r" 


The  following  peraana  met  admitted  Stodenta  ^Tthis  Department:— 

1.  All  Students  «f  Sjng^s  Collie,  London,  who,  baring  passed  three  years  is 
the  Depnrtment  ^  Geaend  Literature  and  Science,  ihaU  thereupon  have  received 
the  Diploma  of  an  Associate,  in  consideration  of  good  conduci  and  industry. 

2.  All  Graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambri^fe,  and  Durham. 

3.  All  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who,  after  having  been  examined  stnd 
reported  as  eligible  by  the  Principal,  stall  obtain  the  recommendation  of  a  Bishop. 
The  necessary  jqnalificiEAions  are,  the  Four  Gospels  in  Creek;  a  knowledge  of  the 
Historical  Scriptures  in  Cnglish';  a  thovough  acquaintance  with  tlie  Church  Catechism, 
together  with  Bishop  Nicholson's  Exposition  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know> 
ledge);  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  some  one  Greek,  and  some  one  Latin  classical 
book,  which  may  be  selected  by  the  Candidate  himself;  and  the  power  of  tranilating^ 
from  En;(li^  into  Latin.  An  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Hebrew  is'  also 
desirable,    llie  examination  lasts  two  days.* 

Associates  of  King's  College,  London,  and  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Durham,  will  be  admitted  on  producing  testimonials  from  their  respective  Colleges  ; 
and  all  other  Candidates  must  send  to  the  Trincipal,  seven  days  previous  to  the 
examination,  a  written  application  for  admission,  accompanied  by  a  Certificate  or 
good  moral  and  religious  character  from  the  Clergyman  of  their  pariah,  or  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  have  last  resided.  The  form  of  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 

Previously  to  Matriculation  each  Student  must  sub9cribe  thm  Tbirty^iine  Artkits 
of  Religion,  as  well  as  a  declaration  that  he  will  conform  to  all  the  rulea  and  regula- 
tions of  the  College. 

Ail  Students  are. expected  to  attend  tbe  Chapel  Service  morning  and  evening  daily; 
and  in  rotation  to  give  their  services  as  Teachers  in  the  Evening  School  for  the- 
Indigent^  aaiabUshed  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields* 

Perbons  already  in  Deacons*  Orders,  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  as  Candidate* 
for  Priests*  Orders,  as  well  as  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  Theological  Course  for  such  length  of  time  as  tliey  may  desire  ^ 


*  The  choice  of  books  to  be  brought  ip  is  tobenads  fmro  tbs  foDowiag  list:— 


Howsft.— Books  L  n.  HL 

0:ci  GrxxkTxaoxpt. 

HcitoDOTUS.— Book  IL,  or  snj  two  oUber 

Sooks. 
Thucydides.— One  Book.' 
Xjsnopuon — *•  Cyropocdia."  Bboks  I.  IT.  HI. 

"AfiiUwb.*'   Books  LILHI. 

CiGKao.-"  Dc  Officiii." 
"  De  ^9tun  Deoroin.* 


CiciRO^**  De  Rnibus." 

C ASAE^**  De  BelloeaUioo.'*  Three  Books* 

Sallost. 

LiVT^Two  Books. 

Tacitus.—**  De  Hacibus  GenBSBoram,*'aiid 

"  Agricola." 
YnML^Thsss  Books  of  tbe  .fiMsd,  or  tbe 

Oeorgics. 
HoaACi.— The  Oaes;  theSstiics;  ortfae^tistleik 
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bat,  in  the  case  of  all  other  Students,  the  Course  of  Study  must  be  continued  during 
at  least  Six  Academical  Terms  (two  years).  Examinations  take  place  in  each  of  the 
WTeral  branches  of  instruction  every  Term,  and  a  probationary  vivd  voce  must  be 
pasted  by  every  Student  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  Term.  At  tlie  close  of  the  course  of 
two  years  a  strict  examination  talies  place;  and  to  all  Students  who  have  merited 
tuch  a  diatinetion  by  their  attainments,  and  by  their  good  character  during  the 
period  of  their  Studies  In  King's  Collegei  the  Principal  is  empowered  by  the 
Coancil  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  attainments,  which  may  be  exhibited  for  the  satis- 
faction of  that  Bishop  to  whom  any  Student  may  aipply  to  be  admitted  as  a  Candidate- 
for  Holy  Orders. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  hold  examinations  for  Certificates  at  the  close  of  the 
Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  in  each  year. 

The  Fees  for  attend! n^^  the  full  prescribed  Course  are  8/.  8«.  per  Term  for 
Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  ;  10/.  10s**  per  Term  for  all  Associates 
of  King  8  College,  London  ;  and  12/.  I'ijf.*  per  Term  for  all  uther  Students.  The  Fees 
for  the  first  two  Terms  must  be  paid  upon  entrance,  in  addition  to  the  following ;, 
Til.— . 

Matriculation  Pee,  inci udlng  Library. .  J^ 

Cap  and  Gown 110    0  |   Aisociatet  of  Klnff'i 

The  Calendar 2    6  v     Collece,  I  ondon,  are 

not   liable   to    this 
charge. 

•  Theie  Fees  are  reduced  £1  ft.  per  Term  to  tho«e  re»idlng  in  College. 

Occasional  Students  are  admitted  to  attend  the  Class  of  any  Divinity  Professor,, 
upon  poymeut  of  £4  4*.  per  Term  j  and  the  Lectures  on  Public  Health  upon  payment 
of  £1  U.  for  the  course. 


Tht  Aeademkal  Year  consists  of  Three  Terms ; 
Michaelmas  Term,  horn  about  the  Ut  of  October  to  the  week  before  Christmaf ; 
Lent  Term,  from  about  the  20th  of  January  to  the  week  before  Easter ; 
Caster  Tcnn,  firom  about  ten  days  aiUr  Easter  to  the  end  of  June* 


RESIDENCE  IN  COLLEGE. 


A  residence  has  been  provided  witbin  tlie  College  precincts  for  a  limited  number  of 
Theological  Students.  AH  Students  (except  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham,  or  those  whose  homes  are  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood)  mutt  be  ]irepared 
St  any  time  to  occupy  any  rooms  which  may  be  vacant.  The  Rev.RoacaT  Hatbs,  M.A. 
appointed  Censor  by  the  CouncU,  has  the  superintrndence  of  all  Resident  Stud^ts,, 
under  itncily  academical  discipline. 

fssMs. — ^Tlic  amount  to  Lepaid  for  residence  varies,  according  to  the  position  of  th» 
rooms,  from  £50  to  £o5  per  annum ;  in  which  amount  is  included  the  whole  expense 
of  Rent  for  Furnished  Room,  and  Attendance  tlirtughout  the  year;  Coals,  Breakfast 
and  Tea  iu  the  Common  Room,  and  Dinner  in  the  College  Hall,  during  TeriU  time. 
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CLASS  OP  THEOLOGICAL  CANDIDATES. 


With  the  view  of  preparing  those  gentlemen  who  are  not  jet 
qualified  to  pass  the  examination  for  admission  into  the  Theological 
Department,  a  Class  is  established,  in  which  instruction  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  is  given  daily.  The  elements  of  Hebrew  are  also 
^ught. 

Utcturers. 

Bev.  Michael  Biggs,  M.A. 
Bev.  BoBERT  Hayes,  M.A. 

Any  person,  twenty  years  of  age,  may  enter  this  Class  for  such  length 
-  of  time  as  he  may  desire,  upon  producing  a  Certificate  of  good  moral 
^  conduct  from  the  Clergyman  of  the  last  place  in  which  he  has  resided. 

The  instruction  given  varies  according  to  the  proficiency  of  each 
Student;  but  all  Students  of  this  Class  are  required  to  attend  the  Chap- 
lain*s  Lecture  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 

Hours  of  attendance,  from  ten  to  two  daily. 

The  Fees  amount  to  £8  Ss.  per  Term,  which  sum  covers  every  expecbe« 
except  the  Entrance  Fees,  which  are  £4  15«.  6rf.,  as  in  tlie  Theological 
Department  Upon  joining  that  Department,  the  Student  will  not  have  tLt 
£iitrance  Fees  to  pay  again* 
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idepartmtnt  of  <!Stneral  Efteraturt  anHf  ^imu. 


The  Course  of  Edacation  in  this  Department  comprises  the  following  :— 

RcLioious  Instruction,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Church  of  England 

tod  Ireland,   by  the  Rer.  R.  W.  Jdf,  D.D.   Principal,  and  the  Rcr,  E.  H.  Plumftri;* 

M.A-  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  by  the  Rer.  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Professor,  and  the  Rcf.  J.  S.  "Brewer,  M.A.  of  Queen's 
College.  Oxford,  Lecturer.  , 

Mathematics,  by  the  Rer.T.  G.  Hall,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Msgdalene  Col- 
jege,  Cambridge,  Profes»or;  the  Rer.  T.  A.  CocK,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Caml»ridf»,  and 
T.  M.  Goodeve,  Esq.  M.A.  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturers. 

Enolish  Literature  and  Modern  History,  by  the  Rer.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  John  Julius  Stutzer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  CoU«ge» 
Cambridge,  Lecturer. 

Fremch  Literature  asd  Lanouaoe,  by  Propesior  Brassbur. 

German  Literature  and  Language,  by  Professor  Berxays. 

Tbe  Fees  for  Matriculated  Students,  I.  e.  for  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  regular  and 
prescribed  course  of  Study,  amount  to  9/.  Ii«.  per  lerm.  The  Fees  for  the  first  two  tcnM 
are  paid  upon  MatrieulatioD,  in  additioo  to  the  foUowiog:— 

£3    3    0 MatricnUtion.  iaeladiof  Ubrary  Subscxivtioo. 

I  If    •    ^^^.^^.„^,„  Cap  and  Gown. 
•    2    C The  Cakodar. 

£4  15    i 

Picsiously  to  Kstric«1atioii«  Students  are  required  to  produce  a  ttt*tmcnU\  of  gooJ 
^rooducCfrom  their  b«t  inttrocter,  and  to  sobscnbe  adeclaratloo,  that  tbey  viii  amfotm  to  aO 
the  Rales  and  RegulatioM  of  the  College. 

ExscpC  ia  special  caocsi,  »o  one  is  adnriiffJ  vadcr  sizteca  years  of  age« 

Ch^eL—The  doties  of  the  day  eowwnenee  with  Prsyers  hi  the  Chapel,  at  Ten  o'clock 
prees*elj.  The  pieacaco  of  all  3fathcttiatcd  ^todeou  is  re^^curtd.  A  reg^aUT  of  their 
attOD  Jance  is  kept. 

The  jiemdemitml  Tear  eocsists  of  Thne  Terwt*  ;  rii.  Mtehmtimm  Tfrm,  frons  the  hcgMinf^ 
of  October  t»  the  week  htirrt  Chrlit-.a*:  Umi  T€rm.  Urxn  tae  i-.i:*e  U  imiuMj  to  tho 
week  bcCarc  Easter;  Emaur  Trraa,  frooa  )L»isXjet  to  i};^  be^iA2*.nf  ef  i»  j. 

Ti— '■■fiiwi — TV^re  xn  Ejutk  -AtJces  ar  O^  es.-i  cf  tie  M  :^a^'  -  *»  **■•*  Ewtrr  Tcr»o 
when  the  StoOwis  are  riai*^  ace vr.«ng  to  lie.r  ^vic  *  'jcj.  1  .--t  l,tA.--aai-'-ft  at  the  ocae 
of  tbe  Aeademacte  Ytm  m  io,jomtA  n  a  pr^.^  D**tn.wX«a  cf  Prizes 

Two  ScholanAfvs  of  PtL  each  fcr  tVr«  yean,  a=«<  t*4  cf  20'-  'v.h  Str  two  y^tK  m* 
IpTCB  naa«a<:T  t*  aw  Ma^nfTimo  Statiyatfs  of  lsm«  ee^WKcsc  A  l/.f  .j.  tj  &c:>ujaai^  m 
ML  is  alao  opca  la  t^em  eaex  year. 

9t^Aails  who  koac  mm  wiaij  dbnr  ^evj.'n  sa  *!«  C-.^re  vr\  cr^*  £«-  4ne  ?««.  i«4rr 
«lao  ottcaiAed  oae  rvira  Cwwoe  of  I>»^:tKr«A.  an  <«.'.*-^  it  *ju  Lr.^^vas*  W  "  Aswrirff  c^ 
y  iB^e  Coueyo.*  Taj«  sr. •-^'Tc  »  *-m  cs.v««^  '.a  «».  V^4i^*»  « t<t  a.«««  |iiia*a  -w «%»  • 
Cuwror  of  •••  y^ar^  Ksii?  at  lae  O.  <if»-  ;^  -jury  ia»e  pcrrjvu../  ^n^^^  ••»  ?««»  *- *-i**  •' 
Kiac^o  CmSkjK  S«&m«,  sr  «  «■*  of  CW  rT^aiio  a  L'a^ooi*  aaiA  a«^  wanotf  J*  hca«  Isoa  m 
(bat  ffrkssl  M<trv  josrjsf  jL 
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Students  of  this  Depurtroent,  who  have  obtained  the  Diploma  of  **  Associate  of  King*« 
College,*'  are  entitled  to  enter  the  Theological  Department,  with  the  Tiew  of  becoming  Can* 
didates  for  Holy  Orders. 

Dinner  is  prorided  in  the  College  H«ll  eveiy  day  at  6  o*dook  Sat  auoh  Stadosts  %m  may 
wish 'to  «vail  tbemsehres  of  that  accommodation* 


The  different  Classes  in  this  Derpartment  are  likewise  open  to  Orntlemen  who,  betn^ 
vnable  to  attend  the  whole  course,  may  wish  for  the  opportunity  of  studying  waj  particular 
subject    The  following  are  the  Fees  for  admission  to  separate  dmrsea*-* 


Term.  Per  , 


Classical  Literature Profes.  Rev.  R.  "W.  Browne 

Mathematics Profes.  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall      . 

^Cry^'T?"   ?\^.*^"''.}  P"*^^  ^^-  ^-  ^'  ^^"« 

Hebrew  Language Proies.Rev.A.M*Caul,D.D. 

Oriental  Languages Profes.  Duncan  Forbes  .    . 

French  Language Profes.  Bra>seur  •    •    .    . 

German  Language Profes.  Bemays    .... 

Italian  Langnage Profes.  Pistrucci .... 

Spanish  Language Profes.  Curtoys    •    •    •    . 

Cliinese  Language Profes  Fearon     .... 

Vocal  Music Profes.  John  Hullah  .    .     . 

Drawing  and  Perspective     .    .    .    Professor  Worsley    •    .    •  j 

Fencing Prod  Angelo 

Public  Reading Kev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  U,A. 

Library  Tee 

•  Tot  Matrlculatad  StadenCs.  t  For  OccMional  Stodsnts. 


£  «. 

d. 

£ 

«. 
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The  following  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Department  receive  Students  into 
their  houses  as  Boarders. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Cook,  M.A.  18,  Rodney  Street,  Penlonvill*. \  w,,.^_  ,._t  «.  , 
T.  M.  GooDEVB,  Esq.  M.A.  12,  Eastboutn.  Tm«e.    )  ^^^^'^^  ^-"^ 
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Srpartmnit  of  (Sentral  lEnsrtrurtfon  fn  tBe  ^jpplie]! 

nCLVlXSQ  KNGINBBRINO,  PRACTICAL  SUKVBTING  AITO  USTEUASQ, 
MANUFACTURING  ART  AND  MACHINERY,  &c. 


OBJZCT  or  THfi  PSPABnONTy   AXD  NATURE  OT  THZ  IK8TBUCTUnr«. 

Tbr  object  of  this  Department  of  King^s  College  i>  to  provide  a  system  of  genenl  instnie- 
tion,  e9se:it«illj  practical  in  its  nature,  for  the  large  and  important  class  of  young  men  here- 
after to  be  engagisd  in  Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  Surveying,  Architecture,  Commerce* 
«iid  the  higher  branchea  of  Manufacturing  Art. 

The  eouse  of  instraotieh  comprises  those  brandies  of  knowledge  whieh  form  the  grooml- 
wmk  of  a  liberal  edncation.    The  following  are  the  tolijecU  taught  in  this  department  :•- 

Fxawr  Year. — Mathematics.  Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry.  Manufacturing  Art. 
Oeometrieal  Drawing.    Mineralogy,    Land-Surveying.    Workshop. 

Skcosd  Year.— Bfathematics.  Mechanics.  Chemistry.  Mamifiictttrin^  Art  and  M%* 
«binery.    Mineralogy.    Geology.    Land-Surveying.    Geomotrical  Dmwing.    Woiksbop. 

•TkmD  YiAa — Mathematics.  The  Theory  of  Enffineering  and  Arohitectural  Construction. 
7*fae  I'ractice  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Construction.  Manufacturing  Art  anil 
Machinory.  Practical  Geology.  Chemical  Manipulation.  Geometrical  Drawing.  Levelling. 
Workebop. 

The  whole  oourae  thus  occupies  three  years,  and  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  thai 
kind  of  instruction  which  can  only  be  obtained  within  the  walls  of  the  manufactory,  or  by 
actually  taking  part  in  the  labours  of  the  Surveyor,  the  Engineer,  or  the  Architect 

Museums,  containing  important  and  valuable  oollections,  illmtmting  the  subjecta  taught, 
.mn  open  to  the  Students. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  instcuatioa  oommmmatM,  ia  tbit 
3>epartment  by  the  different  Professors  and  Lecturers. 

MATHEMATICS 
Propessor  —  Ret.  T.  O.  Hall,  M.  A, 
Tutors — Ret.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.  A.,  T.  M.  Qoodetf,  Bsq.  M.A.  * 

ToL^  YBAa.~Arithmetic ;  Algebra ;  Euclid,  Books  1, 2,  8,  4,  6, 11 ;  PlMie  TrigQnoinati7» 
and  Lopuithmsw 

Sacottn  Ybar.— 4?oaic  Sections;  application  of  Algebra  to  GaooMtiy;  the  DilNcutial 
and  Integral  Calculus. 

Thibo  YakR.— Spherical  Trigonometry ;  Geometry  of  three  dimensions;  Differential 
Odcalus. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
PRorxMOR— Ret.  M.  Q'Bubh,  M.A* 

7*he  object  of  these  Lectures  is  to  teaehtbe  principal  Mechanical  Sciences— namely,  Statica* 
T>xmmMmem,  HydMstalica,  PaeMPatics,  aad  HydnaMfica,  toythar  with  Optica  and  iateonaflix. 

*"  Thw  inatrsction  given  in  the  firstYear  requires  no  mathematimfknowle^  on  the  part  of 
the  Student,  the  method  of  solving  probleros  by  Construction  being  adapted. 

In  the  aecond  and  third  vean  the  Mathematical  prinaiplea  of  Meebanica,  Hydreatatics,  Optiei^ 
mnd  Astronomy  are  Uught,  including  the  Theory  of  Work,  the  Mathematical  Calcnlartaai 
rplJiftiMi  to  Roofk,  Arches,  Cbain  Bridaas.  EmbaaksBaata,  Strai^  of  Matomki  JUiW  tOfHllpr 
with  the  Constructions  and  use  of  Optical  and  Astronomical  Instruments.  ^^  .^ 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  of  Chemistry — W.A.  Miller,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Professou  of  Practical  Chemistry — J.  E.  Bowmak>  Esq. 
Dbmokstrator — J.  F.  Hardwich,  Esq. 

First  Yrab. — A.  Prbpa&atort  Course,  which  commences  with  a  View  of  the  Force* 
irhich  concur  to  the  production  of  ChemicRl  Phenomena,  and  concludes  with  a  description 
of  the  Non>metnlUc  Elements  nnd  their  principal  Compounds. 

The  Text-Book  used  in  this  part  of  the  Course  is  Daniell's  IntroducUoa  to  the  Stadj  of  . 
Chemical  Philosophy. 

SscoND  Year. — A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  in  which  the  applications  of  Science 
to  the  Arts  are  tauglit ;  and  the  processes  of  the  different  Manufactures,  of  MetalluTgy* 
and  of  Domestic  Economy,  explained  and  illustmted. 

Examinations  of  the  Class,  both  viv&  voce  and  by  written  papers,  are  held  on  Wednesday* 
at  the  usual  Lecture  hour. 

Third  Year. — ^The  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Operating  Laboratory ;  and  go  throuch. 
a  course  of  Manipulation  in  the  most  important  operations  of  Cheroistiy,  including  the 
first  steps  of  Analysis. 

Experimental  and  Analytical  Chemistry.— The  object  of  this  Class  is  to  a^rd 
Students  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  analysis,  or  of  prosecuting  original 
research,  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Professor  and  Demon- 
strator;  Students  may  enter,  upon  payment  of  the  Fees,  at  any  time  except  during  the 
vacation,  and  for  a  period  of  one,  three,  six  or  nine  months,  as  may  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. The  laboratory  hours  are  from  ten  till  fbur  daily,  except  Saturday,  on  which 
diQT  the  hours  are  from  ten  to  one. 

Attention  will  be  particuhirly  given  to — 

1.  Analytical  Chemittry.  2.  AgrkuUural  Chemittry,  8.  Procettes  of  Manufactmring  Art» 
4-  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  Laboratory  Fee,  each  Student  defrajrs  the  expenses  of  his  own  Ezperi- 
nlents.  The  amount  of  this  expense,  which  is  comparatively  trifling  and  often  very  boulU,  ifr 
4!ntirely  under  his  own  controL 

GEOLOGY. 
Professor  Ansted,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
Second  Year.— Physical  Geography  and  the  elements  of  Descriptive  Gcolo^. 
Third  Year.— The  practical  application  of  Geology  to  Engineering  Architecture,  Agri- 
culture, and  Mining. 

The  Students  in  each  year  are  accompanied  by  the  Professor  to  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Otology  and  other  public  institutions,  add  albo  on  excursions  into  the  country. 


ARTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

PaoFESsoR  HosKiNG. — Amdrew  Mosbley,  Esq. 

The  Course  includes  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various  Arts  and  Operations  employed 
in  Hydraulic  Architecture  or  Engineering,  and  also  of  those  employed  in  the  ordinanr  prac- 
tice of  Civil  Architecture;  —  Navigators',  Bricklayers%  Masons*,  Carpenters*,  Smiths*  Work, 
jtc; — the  matters  acted  upon, — ^the  terms  used, — the  tools,  implements,  and  materials  em- 
ployed, and  the  modes  of  operating  with  or  upon  them; — the  combinations  effected,  and 
the  modes  of  effecting  them  in  detail :— Cutting  and  Embanking,— the  Formation  and  Con- 
struction of  Drains  and  Sewers,  Shafts,  Driftways,  Tunnels,  Canals,  Reservoirs,  Water 
Works,  Roads,  Bridges,  Railways,  Docks,  Harbours,  &c.  &c. 

The  Course  will  also  include  Instmction  in  Specifyim^  Estimating,  and  Measuring  Work, 
and  in  the  practice  of  Architectural  Surveying  generally. 


MANUFACTURING  ART  Sc  MACHINERY. 
Professor  Cowpbr. 
The  Lectures  and  Instructions  in  this  section  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student 
-with  the  Machinery  and  contrivances  in  actual  use;   thus  adding  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tice to  the  knowledge  of  theory  taught  by  the  Professors. 

To  effect  this  olnect,  machines  are  not  only  described  in  general  terms,  but  their  variow 
details,  and  the  design  of  each  particular  construction,  are  explained  and  illustrated  by 
drawings  or  models. 
The  most  important  manufacturing  processes  are  also  explained  and  amply  iUustrated  in  Ihia 
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VISITS  07  TBS  STUDENTS  TO  MANUP10T0BIBB»   BTC, 

I  to  tome  of  the  prindpal  Hanuihcturinff  Eetablishmente  in  the  inetropolif,  and  Itr 

▼idnitj,  h&Tuig  been  bberally  granted  to  the  Students  of  this  department  of  King's 
College,  they  are  accnttomed  to  vitit  them  from  time  to  time,  accompanied  by  the  Lec- 
turer on  Manufacturing  Art  and  Machinery :  they  thus  see  in  operation  the  manufacturing 
proccsaca  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  their  Lectures,  the  mechanicnl  expedients 
which  concur  to  the  production  of  each  are  explained,  and  the  economy  of  the  whole  ia 
pointed  out  on  the  spot. 

ENGINEERING  WORKSHOP. 
Under  the  Superintendence  of  G.  A.  Timmr,  Esq. 
A  Workshop  has  been  fitted  up,  with  lathes,  forges,  benches,  and  the  necesstiry  implementa 
for  enabling  the  Students  to  become  practically  familiar  with  the  Management  of  Tools.    At 
certain  houra  the  Students  are  admitted,  and  a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given,  be- 
ginning with  the  simple&t  kinds  of  work  and  gradually  proceeding  to  the  construction  of  mere 
or  leas  complicated  models  of  Apparatus  and  Machineiy,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
Student. 
Bwidea  the  Superintendent,  experienced  Workmen  attend  during  the  working  houn, 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

Professor  Thos.  Bradley. 
This  Course  comprehends  Practical  Geometry  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term. 

1.  Plank  Gbombtry,  the  delineation  of  plane  figures  and  curves,  and,  generally,  the 
aolution  of  all  the  Problems  required  In  the  practical  Arts ;  the  use  of  Drawing  laistni- 
ments,  &c. 

2.  Solid,  or  Dbbcriptivb  Gbomxtry,  including  Projection,  Isombtrical  PaojicnoN^ 
PaasrBcnvx,  the  construction  of  Maps,  Light  and  Shadk,  and  Drawing,  in  the  commoD 
acceptation  of  the  term,  as  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  Department. 

LANDSCAPE    DRAWING    AND    COLOURING, 

AS  APPLIED  TO 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS. 

Professor  H.  Worsley. 

Stodentt  of  the  third  year  have  the  option  of  attending  this   Class  instead  of  that  tf 

Geometrical  Drawing. 


MINERALOGY. 
Professor  J.  Tsnnant»  F.G.S. 

Tlie  Cooiie  commencet  with  a  description  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical  characters  of 
HHierals  in  |{eneral. 

The  |>rinapal  simple  Minerals  are  next  separately  considered,  and  the  readiest  mode  or 
difltinguishing  them  described. 

Tbe  ooorse  of  Instruction  indudes  a  minute  description  of  all  the  substances  entering 
into  the  ccranposition  of  Rocks,  and  of  those  minerals  wiiich  are  also  used  in  the  Arts ;  illus- 
trated by  an  extensiTe  collection  of  diaracteristic  Q>ecimens,  and  diagrams  of  the  prin- 
cipal  crystalline  forms,  Ac  

PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 
Henry  James  Castle,  Esq. 
This  Course  is  at  <mce  theoretical  and  practical :  in  the  College,  it  embraces  the  Yarioiia 
in-^Loor  details  of  a  Surveyor's  Office ;  and  in  the  field,  the  uses  and  application  of  the  several 
Sorteying  Instruments  which  are  now  in  use  on  CivU  and  MilUarff  Surveys  in  England, 
India,  ami  the  colonies.  It  also  includes  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Levellina,  the 
making  of  Sections  from  the  Field-Books,  and  all  the  requisite  practical  detail  before 
getting  oat  the  working  drawings  and  letting  the  contracts;  and  generally,  such  informa- 
tion, both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  will  qualify  the  Student  to  enter  at  once  aa 
Draoghtaman  into  an  £ngineer*s  Office. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  STUDLNTS. 
PrsTMMnly  to  Matrtenlation,  Students  are  required  to  produce  a  testimonial  of  good  eon- 
d«ct  from  their  last  instructor,  and  to  subscribe  a  dedamtion,  that  they  will  conform  to  al^' 
the  Roles  and  Regulations  of  the  College.    Every  Student,  after  obtaining  the  signatore  of  the- 
Principal  to  his  card  of  admission,  is  required  to  bring  it  to  Professor  Hall,  the  Dean  of  thlr 
Department,  in  order  that  it  may  be  countersigned  by  hinu 
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Chipxl.—AII  MMtit«u1fltod  Studentt  fti»  requived  to  nttaod  Ptaiyen  b  tbe  Omfi,  i 
10  o'clock  pwoiioly.    Aregbt«of  tt«r  iituwdjinc«Uk«»L  ^  ,   .  . 

7*Atf  Acidemaii  Year  contisU  of  Thre€  Termi ;  viz.  Mtchaeimas  Term^  £rain  tbe  bcfiBBii 
of  October  to  the  week  before  ChriBtmas;  Lent  Term^  fVom  tbe  middle  of  Jwnmj  to  tb 
week  before  Eaeter ;  Eatter  Term,  from  Easter  to  the  beginning  of  Jul  j. 

£IxAMiNATfONft/— One  at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  and  another  at  thteloM  «f  tk 
Academical  Year,  at  which  latter  there  it  a  public  Distribution  of  Prisea. 

AoB  OP  Admission. — Except  in  special  cases,  no  one  is  admitted  under  lixteeajcsn of  api 

F££S. 

The  Fees  pa^ble  by  Matricukted  Students,  4hat  is,  bj  those  who  are  admitted  to  Ik 
Regular  and.  Prescribed  Course  of  Study,  amount  to  412  3s.  per  Term.   The  Feofrtli 
first  two  Terms  must  be  paid  upon  entrance,  in  addition  to  the  following ! — 
Matriculatiott  Fee,  including  Lihrar/Sobscriptioa......*.    £S    t    0 

Cap  and  Gown „ „.„.«....«        I   10    0 

Cslendsr „.. « « «,«.^.......^       0    2    6 


£4  15    6 


The  different  Classes  in  this  Department  are  likewise  ofiento  any  Gentlemen  wlwoirMt 
wish  to  attend  tlio  whole  of  the  Coarse,  but  who  may  desire  to  study  any  psxticiiIar«b}eA 
The  following  are  the  Fees : — 

£   *.d.  «   «.  d. 

lUttasmstlet »....    4    4    0  per  Term    10  10    OperAnsn. 

'  Nstursl  PhilMo^y S    3    0  ...dittw 8     S    0       d.tu. 

CbmmUtry .«.«...« 7     7    0  for  the  Ceme. 

Prsctical  Chemiitry „ ^.  |J    J    ^^UtthtCmm. 

C  4    4  0  One  Month. 

Experimental  snd  Analytical  Che)  10  lO  0 Three  Months. 

miatry 1 18  IS  0  Six  niontha. 

V26    5  0  Nine  Months. 

Practical  Otology  and  Mining  2  11  6  for  the  Lei  t  Term,       \  •  •  a /^th^tMlViH. 

Geology.. .".. Ill  6  for  the  Mich.  Term,  or/  *  *  0  forttetwiw» 

ArU  of  Conitruction,  &c 2  12  6  per  Term    7  7  0  per  Ammm. 

Landtcspe  Drawing {*    J  J*)  «»itto . {,»  ,|  J*}  ditto. 

Mineralogy  « ».....*,.«^^.*.»....  2  2  OfortheCaom. 

.  Geometrical  Drawing    2    2  0  par  Term S  i  0  perAoaoB. 

•Mamifhcraring  Art  and  Machinery..    2    2  0  ditto » 5  5  0       ditto. 

Practical  Survey ing....» 3    3  0  ditto 8  8  0       ditto. 

VTorkshop 2    2  0  dhto 5  5  0       ditte. 

*  For  Matriculated  Studentsi                  t  Fbr  Oocational  Students. 


ENDOWMENTS,  PRIZES,  &c 

"Scholarships.— -One  ScholHrship  of  30/.  and  one  of  20/.,  each  for  two  yeaii,  sre  pj^ 
Annually  to  the  MatrieulHted  Students  of  this  department.  ▲  Dhrioky  Frise  Uh.t 
also  open  to  them  each  year. 

DANUU.L  Scholarship.— The  DAifisLi/SoHOLARiiMiP,  a  biemiial  Seholanbipof  *20C(e"^ 
for  two  years,  for  the  best  scries  of  i^searclies  executed  in  the  Laboratory,  ip  opeo  t*  v-1 
Student  of  tlie  College  wlio  has  been  a  member  of  tlie  Class  of  Expefimentnl  •»!  ^^ 
lytical  Chemistry  for  six  months  during  the  two  years  preceding  ihe  award  ofthePriw. 

Prizis  for  proficiency  are  given  in  each  class  to  those  Students  who  most  dittingniw  *■" 
selves  at  the  respective  Bxaminhtions  held  in  June. 

Cbrtificatks  op  Honour.— Certificates  are  granted  to  Students,  and  are  of  twoforoa^i 
Certificates  of  Approval,  and  Certificates  of  Honour  Certificates  of  Approral  may  l*^*^ 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  1^  those  Students  whose  genemi  pi  ogress  is  cen«i<i«w  "J^ 
faotoiy ;  but  Certifleates  of  Honour  only  at  the  end  of  the  tbini  year,  ttd  to  tknef»« 
studies  have  been  pumird  with  distinguished  suoeces.  . 

AssodAmcs,  Acc.--St«denu  k4io  hare  pursued  their  Studies  in  this  Depmtment  vi»c"^' 
for  thvee  years,  are  entMed  to  the  Diploma  of*^  Aesociate  of  Ring's  College.** 

2f.B.  This  privilege,  as  well  as  (he  Certificate  of  Honour,  is  granted  to  aUSt^ 
who  have  pansed  through  a  Course  of  two  years"  study  in  this  Department,  tfj* 
have  previottsly  passed  two  years  either  in  King's  College  School,  or  in  ok  ef-' 
Schools  in  Union,  and  had  readied  the  headjorm  qfthai  School  btfore  leawf  -i 

'RmstouHcm  or  SruDBms.— Students*  may  reside  m  Collega^and  the  fellqwiof  Osfj^ 
eonneotad  with  the  Departmbnt  ok  the  Apim.ixo  Soisicons  receire  Stadeats  as  B"**"* 
their  houaeat— The  Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  A.M.  18,  Rodney^reet,  Pentonrltle ;  T.  ii.G^' 
Esq.  M.A.  Eastbourne-terrace,  Hyde  Park  ;  U.  J.  Cahtu,  Esq.  6,  RodnQr-stieet.  fc^^ 
ville;  A.  Mosklby,  Esq.  53,  Great  Ormoud-street,  Quean^uaia. 
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Sbssion  1851-52. 

The  Academical  year  in  tlui  Department  is  divided  into  Two  Semiont;  the  Winter 
Session,  which  hegins  on  the  lat  of  October,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  March ;  and  the 
Summer  Session,  ^ich  befinvon  the  Ist  of  May,  andfennnMittt  at  the  end  of  July. 

Stodenuare  of  two  kindx,  Matriculated  and  Occasional,  Matriculated  Studrnts  are  those 
who  receive  their  entire  Medical  education  at  King's  College.  They  wear  the  College 
Cip  snd  Gown,  and  enjoy  certain  nnriiefee  enumerated  in  the  Calendar.  OccafiMia/Stvdeatt 
comprehend  those  who  attend  only  the  Lectoree  of  particular  ProfiMsors. 

The  Lectures  upon  the  rarious  branche*  oi  Medical  Knowledge  are  as  Ibllowi:— 

ANATOMY,  DESCMPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 

ProfeMor,  RTCHARD  PARTRIDGE.  F.R.8. 
Demonstrators,  HENRY  LEE,  F.R.C.S.  ,•  HENRY  11)  DE  SALTER,  M.B.;  JOHN  WOOD. 

These  Lectures  comprise  a  full  course  of  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  are  illus- 
trated by  recent  Dissections,  by  Preparaciont  from  the  Anatomical  Museum,  and  by  a  large 
collection  of  Diagraitts. 

PHYSIOLOGY :  GENERAL  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY. 

ProfesMTS,  R.  B.  TODD,  ICD.,  F.R.8.;  and  W.  BOWMAN,  F.R.S. 

This  Course  eompriaea  a  minute  examination  of  the  structure  and  iiinc^ni  of  the 
ttnues  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  is  illustrated  by  recent  Dissectiona,  by  Prepara* 
tiooa  and  Drawings  of  parta  in  Human  and  Coropaiatiwe  Anatomy,  by  Eiperimcnts,  and  by 
Microscopical  Obeervationa*    Some  aubjeota  are  treated  of  on^  in  alternate  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Prfiftssor,  W.  A.  HILLER,  H.D.  F.R.8. 
Demonstrator,  and  Corater  of  the  Lab^^ratocy,  T.  F.  HARDWICH. 

Thi^  Course  commences  with  a  review  of  the  forces  concerned  in  the  production  of 
Chemical  phenomena,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  description  of  the  vmrioot  elementary 
tubstanees,  and  their  chief  compounds,  both  inorganic  and  organic.  It  is  illustrated  by  large 
Collections  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  of  Chemical  Preparations,  and  of  Minerak. 

Analttical  and  KxrcRiMENTAL  CHKMiaTkT.,^The  object  of  thi:^  Class  is  to  enable 
Students  themselves  to  follow  up  a  Course  of  invostigaliou  iu  particular  subjects,  and  to 
ac<|uirc  a  knowledge  of  Aiuilytical  Chemistry,  byworkmg  under  the  Professor  and  DemtA- 
stratof.  The  Laboratory  is  provided  with  every  requiaite,  and  is  open  daily  from  ten  to 
four.  Students,  whether  medical  or  non-medical,  may  enter  at  any  time,  during  the  Winter 
and  Summer  Sesajoni,  Ua  perioda  of  one,  three,  aU«  or  nine  oioatha. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTKY. 

ProfMsor,  J.  E.  BOWJf AJf. 

This  Course,  consisting  of  Thirty  Lessons  of  two  hours  each,  is  given  during  the  Summer 
in  a  Laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  express  purpose.  Each  Student  during  the  Course  perfbrroa 
the  principal  operations  of  Chemistry,  including  the  testa  fur  the  Poiaona  in  moat  coaunon 
use. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

FrofMsor,  GEORGE  BUDO.  M.D.  F.R.fl. 
The  Lectures  on  this  subject  are  eiemplified  by  Preparations,  Brawiogi,  and  Models, 
Md  by  recent  Specimens  of  diseased  atmeturs. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY. 

Fkofessor,  WILLIAM  FERGUflMHK,  F.R^. 
This  Course  is  ilhutrated  hy  Preparationa,  Modela,  Casts,  and  Drawings,  tad  by  leeent 
opecinr.en8  of  the  eflfbcts  of  dbeaae  or  injnry.    The  principal  Operations  of  Surgery  are 
^•npUfied  on  the  dead  body.    To  these  Leetiires  behmgs  the  laige  eolleelioB  of  Diagraaw 
aod  Casu  presented  to  the  College  hy  Mr.  Oeeeii,  and  by  the  present  Professor; 
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BOTANY. 

Pro&ssor,  EDWARD  FORB£S,  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
In  these  Lectures  the  organization  of  Plants  is  demonstrated,  their  physiolo^  explained* 
and  the  difl'erent  modes  of  classification,  natural  and  artificial,  described.  The  subjects 
treated  of  are  illustrated  by  fresh  and  dried  specimens  of  Plants,  and  by  a  large  collection 
of  Drawings  and  Diagrams.  The  Pupils  have  frequent  opportunities,  during  the  Course,  uf 
attending  the  Professor  on  Herborizing  Excursions. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Professor*  J.  FOAB£S  ROYLE,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

The  articles  of  Materia  Medica  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  uses  as  Medicines. 
The  Lectures  are  exemplified  by  Experiments,  and  by  the  Drugs  and  Phannaccutical  Pre- 
parations presented  to  King's  College  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  Bart. :  rhey  are  also  illustrated  by  coloured  drawings  of  Plants,  by  the 
Herbaria  of  Kind's  College,  and  by  tlie  Collections  of  the  Professor. 

A  Collection  of  Materia  Medica  has  been  formed  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Stoienti.    • 

COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY. 

Profestor,  T.  RYMER  JONES,  F.R.S. 

This  Course  is  illustrated  by  a  separate  Collection  of  Preparations,  and  by  a  most  ezteo> 
sive  series  of  Diagrams.    Minute  Structures  are  displayed  to  tlie  Class  by  the  Microscope. 

These  Lectures  are  recognised  by  the  Army  Medical  Board,  as  equiralent  to  the  Course  of 
Natural  History  required  as  a  qualification  for  Army  Surgeons. 

MIDWIFERY,  and  the  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Professor,  ARTHUR  FARRE,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
These  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  Drawings  and  Preparations. 
Instruction  and  Cases  in  Practical  Midwifery  are  given  to  the  more  advanced  Students* 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

Profestor,  W.  A.  GUY,  M.B.  F.S.S. 
These  Lectures  treat  of  the  Legal  and  Medical  relations  of  each  quesb'on  in  Forensic 
,  Medicine,  including  Toxicology  ;  and  are  illustrated  by  Drawings,  Preparations,  and  Tablca» 
and  by  numerous  examples  from  recorded  trials. 


RESIDENT  MEDICAL  TUTOR, 

WILLIAM  BRINTON,  MJ>. 
The  duty  of  the  Medical  Tutor  is  to  assist  the  Students  living  in  the  College,  as  well  as> 
the  non-resident  Students,  in  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  of  their  first  and  second  yemra. 

KING'S    COLLEGE   HOSPITAL. 

This  Hospital  is  situate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  College. 


Ph9$ieian».  |j^  u'xodd.  M.D.  F.U.S. 
Ph^ician  for  Dit0a*et  of  Women  and  Ckil- 

Hrtn,  and  Phpsician  Jeeouchew.-^Axthut 

Fatre.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Patienit.  |  W.A.Guy. M.B. 


AiiUtant  Pkftieian.-^Geo.  Johnson,  M.D. 
Surgtom.   {X*cSjdpSSi5^l.*R.8. 
J.H.iani.Sur^n.,  {SSX^r^':Sli^^^ 
Snryeon'DenUti,~^S.  Cartwright,  Jan. 


Dr.  Arthur  Farre  attends  at  f  past  11  on  Tnssdays,  lliarsdays,  and  Sstunlays. 
Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  on  alternate- 
Mondays  ....  by  Dr.  Budd.  I  Thursdays ...  by  Mr.  Feroussok. 
Tuesdsys    ...  by  Dr.  Todd.            |  Fridays      ...  by  Mr.  pAaxRiDuc 

The  Physician*'  Assistant  and  Clinical  Clerks,  the  House-Suigeon  and  Dressers,  are  solected  by  eMomnrnm-- 
UoH  from  among  those  Matriculated  StudeuU  of  the  College  who  are  Pupils  of  the  Hospital.—No  F^  te 
paid  for  any  of  these  appointments. 
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TABLE  OP  FEES,  AND  OP  THE  DAYS  AND  HOURS  OP  THE 
LECTURES  AND  HOSPITAL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Medical  Students  are  expected  to  attend  Chapel  daily  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


WINTER  SESSION. 


I    The  Ch^faUii'i  LactnreB ... 

Pli]r$iQlogy «..l. 

Tb«  Ptineipal'i  Leetmos... 

CbcmistTT  M M 

Medicine .« 

BuTfery^ 


s.  , 


Hoomt. 


9—10  A.M. 
lOi— II 
12j-li 

lJ-2 

8  —  4 

4  —  5 

5  —  6 


Fetfor 

theSe«»i<Mwl 

Coursr. 


Fee  for 
UoliraiMHl 

Alti-ntlan^'. 


£u    9  u 

9    9  0 

9    9  0 

7  .7  0 

fi    <>  0 


The  Cbj^lain'i  Lectures .., 

Botany ^.., 

Materia  Mcdica.... 

Poreoste  Medicine    

*FnetacaI  Chemittry  

The  Prioripal's  Lectures 

CeuipaaUve  Anatomy , 

Midwtfsry , 


SUMMER  SESSION. 




9 

—  10  a.m. 

— 

— 

— 

~- 

9-10    j 

£3  3  0 



— 

— 



m-wk    1 

6  5  0 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

12; 

-li 

8  3  0 

m^ 
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Hosmtal:  daily  n-om  half-past  one  to  three,  except  on  Wednesday,  when  the  riilt  Is  deferred  untir 
tvoycleclc,  to  enable  each  Student  to  attend  the  Prlnelpars  Lecture. 

The  Course  of  Study  required  by  the  Regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  comprises  the  following  Lectures,  of  which  the  Temis  are  annexed  :— 


StMloMl  CoorMc.  ^•y»"«««» 


Akatomt,  Descriptive  and  Surgical,  with  Disseetiont  «. 
Pstsiolooy:  General  and  Morbid  Anatomy  ». 

Cm  ax  I  STaT   

BOTAMT ..M.....W... 

MATSaiA  MbDICA   m.m..........». ......,.»..*.. 

Maoicuia ...m. 

Senosar 

Minwiraar 

Foaawsic  MaoiciNa  ....^....^ .»...». »..»...».... 
FaAcricAX.  CMamsraT ................................ 


Hospital  Fees».....M....M.M.M....M »....».  ...».m.m..m»..m..« 

Btudents  are  recommended  to  take  out  a  Perp^tMl  Ticket  1 
for  Chemistry,  and  for  Materia  Medioa,  by  paying  the  ^ 
additional  sum  of » ».  J 


This  pftynient  may  be  made  either  in  one  turn  upon  Matriculaiion,  or  in  two  equal  sums ; 
the  one  at  die  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session,  October  Ist,  and  the  other,  after  the- 
Christmas  vacation,  not  later  than  the  2l8t  January. 
Hie  following  Fees  must  also  be  paid  at  the  time  of  Matrieulaticoi  :— 

Matrieolation  Fee „ £1      ]    0 

Library  Fee.. « ^»,^.^ ........ —  1      1    0 

Subscription  to  tbe  Scholarship  Fund.»... ».....« 110 

Cap  and  Gown „ 1    10    0 

Calendar «. ...«....., «  0     2    0 


3 

£9  9  0 

3 

0  9  0 

r  7  0 

3  3  0 

5  5  0 

7  7  0 

6  6  0 

6  6  0 

3  3  0 

4  4  0 

61  10  0 

-. 

31  10  0 

93  9  0 

3  3  0 

£96  12  0 

£4    15    0 


The  Fees  for  admission  to  the  Laboratory  Class  of  Analytical  Chemistry  are,  for  one  month, 
4/.  4s. ;  for  three  months,  10/.  10s.;  for  six  months,  18/.  tSt, ;  for  nine  months,  26/.  6s, 

Fee  for  the  Medical  Tutor,  to  resident  Students,  2/.  2a.  for  each  Academical  year :  to  non- 
resident Students,  ZL  Ss.    All  resident  Students  are  required  to  attend  tbe  Medical  Tutor, 
during  their  first  year, 

Tbe  Fees  for  perptiual  admission  to  every  Course,  (except  the  Class  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,)  including  tbe  Hospital,  amount  ta  107/.  2j:. 


•  Half  the  dais  attends  three  days,  alternately. 
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HOSPrrAL  F££& 

Ps»FXTtrAi«  AoMiuieif  tn  tbe  Medical  and  8ttr);ical  Pniotic«:~  £   *.  d. 

For  M«trictt1Med  Student*  of  Ktng't  Collage. „,» »...^....^  SI  10    0 

For  Pupils  who  are  not  Matriculated  Students ^ ^.^,  96  U    0 


MxDiCAL  Pkactxce  .'—         £  »•  d. 

Three  Month* 0    60 

«ix  Months .    10  10  0 

Twelve  Months.. \  ,.  |«  u 

Eighteen  Months I  »*  i»  " 

Perpetual.... » »,»....»^....    SI    0  0 


ScraoicAL  Pkacticb: —         j6  «.  i. 

Three  Months . 10  II  0 

Six  Months .. ...^^^....^...^    U  U  • 

Twelve  Months ....«....^\  ji   a  a 

Twenty-one  Months ^,. ...„./  "    •  • 

PffipffTUSl  ■■■..........,..,.a.. .,    IS   1 1 

RegUtration  Fee  (/o  he  paid  to  the  Secreiary  at  King*s  College  UospitaC^  lOs.  6^ 


ENDOWMENTS   AND    PRIZES 

IN  FAVOUR  OP  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

1.  SCHOLARSHIPS,— givenanniMlly.— One  of  40/,  for  Studente  of  the  third  and  foitth 
year,  tenaMe  for  three  years;  one  of  SO/.,  for  Students  of  the  second  year,  tenable  fiirtvt 
years;  and  three  of  2<>/.,  for  Students  of  the  first  year,  tenahle  for  two  years. 

2.  LEATHES  PRIZES.— The  Interest  of  800^  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  r*eathe»,is 
applied  io  the  parchase  of  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  aa  Yearly  Prisea,  to  two  Medieai 
Students,  who  shall  be  found  most  worthy  of  the  same,  for  their  proficiency  in  Relifiew 
Knowledge,  and  their  general  conduct. 

8.  WARNEFORD  PRIZES.— The  Interest  of  10001.  givvn  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  W««e- 
ford,  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  two  Medals,  and  of  Books  to  he  given  annually  to  two 
Medical  Students  who  shall  most  dihtinguish  themselves  at  an  Exatfiination  oonsis^gof 
Questions  in — 1.  Two  branches  of  Medical  Science  taught  in  the  College,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Candidates.  2.  The  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  Butler's  Analogy. — The  first  prize  is  of  the 
value  of  2U^  and  the  second  of  1*5/. 

•  Matriculated  Students  only  can  become  candidates  for  these  Prizes  and  Scholarships. 
The  Examination  for  the  Warnelbrd  and  Leatlies  Prizes  takes  place  in  Ootober,  said  for  the 
Scholarships  after  the  Winter  Session. 

4.  DANIELL  SCHOLARSHIP.— This  Scholarship  has  been  founded  in  honour  of  the 
Ute  Professor  Daniell,  and  is  open  to  every  Student  of  tlie  College.  It  is  of  the  anntiil 
value  of  20^.,  tenable  lor  two  years;  and  is  given  every  second  year  for  the  best  series  of 
researches  in' Chemistry  mitde  in  the  Lthoratory  of  theCoHege  since  the  last  awanL 

5.  PRIZES,  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  HONOUR,  are  awarded  in  the  different 
Classes,  according  to  fixed. regulations* 

6.  CLINICAL  PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  HONOUR  are  likewise  givenfor 
proficiency  in  subjects  taught  at  the  Hospital. 

ASSOCIATES  OF  KirjIG'S  COLLEGE.— This  distinction  Is  conferred  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Professors,  on  such  Students  as,  having  completed  with  distinction  Foir 
Years  of  Study,  are  approved  by  the  l*rinctpal. 

:  DEGREES. — Students  of  this  College  are  admitted  to  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Madkwf, 
and  for  the  Honours,  £3rfaibftioiis,and  Scholarships  conferred  1^  uw  Senate  of  tlie  Uravoniiy 
ofLondon. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  Uhiversity  of  Edinburgh,  three  out  of  the  fonr  yean  of  stedyrs* 
quired  by  that  University  for  its  degree  of  M.D.  mny  be  passed  at  King  s  College. 

RESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS. — StudeiiU  may  reside  in  the  College;  and  some  of 
the  Professors  receive  Pupils  into  their  houses. 

The  Parents  or  Guardii^ns  of  Students  coming  to  King's  College  are  earnestly  requested 
to  commiuiicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  before  placing  them  in  lodgiogB. 

DINING  HALL.— There  is  a  Dining  Hall  in  the  College,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  resident  Students,  and  for  such  oilier  2>tudents  as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it 


The  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  attends  in  the  Msrsden  Library  every  uomiiig  tnm 
9,  quarter  past  ten  to  eleven  o'clock. 

The  next  Winter  Session  will  commence  on  Wednesdsy,  the  1st  of  October  Bext,«itk 
•n  Introductory  Lecture  by  Professor  William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  at  2  o  clock  pmtsdiy. 
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Tan  Department  18  iotended  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  class  of  Gentlemen 
wko  may  be  expeetiiig  Committions  in  the  Army,  or  direct  appoiutmenta  in  th9 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  service. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces— 

1.  GEN£llAL£.NOWL£DGE,  with  a  spectal  attention  to  those  branches  which 
hare  a  bearing,  mote  or  less  direct,  upon  the  strictly  professional  studies. 

2.  DIRECT  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES. 

The  entire  Course  occupies  two  Tears,  during  the  whole  of  which  Relioiou» 
Instniction  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 

The  Course  for  Students  of  the  firet  year,  inchides — Latin,  and  Ancient  History  ; 
Mathematics;  English  History,  Literature  and  Composition;  Geography;  French  and 
German;  Military  Drawing;   Field  Forlificatioo. 

For  Students  of  the  second  year,  instruction  of  a  higlier  kind  is  continued  m 
Latin  and  Ancient  History;  Mathematics;  English  History,  Literature,  and  Com- 
position ;  Geography ;  French  and  German ;  Military  Surveying,  comprising  th& 
practical  use  of  surveying  instruments ;  Permanent  'Fortification,  and  Castrametation ;. 
Tactics,  comprising  the  composition,  armament,  and  various  functions  of  the  thre& 
fSrates. 

InstroctioD  can  also  be  obtained  within  the  College  in  the  Oriental  languages,  ia 
Natural  Philosopiiy,  Practical  Mechanics,  Fencing,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  G^ki^^ 
Chemistry,  &c. ;  but  these  do  nut  form  part  of  the  regular  Course. 

Any  Student  who  may  be  suflicienlly  advanced,  may  be  moved  from  the  first  to  the 
second  year's  Couise,  by  permission  of  the  Principal. 

The  different  Classes  are  conducted  by  the  following  Professors  and  Lecturers : — 

RtiigiouM  Initruclion,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
sod  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plomptre,  M.A.  Chaplain,  hite  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Latin  and  Ancient  Nittonf,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  BaowNB,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Professor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbewer,  M.A.  of 
Qneeo's  College,  Oxford,  Lecturer. 

MathewmtieM,  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  Professor;  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  T.  M.  Goodeve,  Esq.  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturers. 

Engliih  Literatnre^  Modem  History^  and  Geography ^  by  John  Julius  Stuizer^ 
Esq.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturer. 

French,  by  Isidore  Brasseur,  Professor. 

German,  by  Adolphus  Bern  ays,  P.D.  Professor. 

Fortification  and  Military  Science,  by  W.  Walker,  Esq.  late  Captain  of  H.M/f 
Wth  Foot,  Professor. 

Tcfographical  Dratciny,  by  TnoM is  BradleTi  Esq.  Professon 
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REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  STUDfeNTS. 

The  Students  reeeired  into  this  Department  are— - 

I.  MalrieuUUed  StudenU^  ox  those  admitted  to  the  regular  and  fall  prescribed 
course  of  study.  Each  candidate  for  Matriculation  must  produce  a  testimontal  of  good 
character  from  his  last  instructor;  and  whan  admitted  bj  the  Principal,  must  subscribe 
his  name  to  a  declaration  that  he  will  conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  for  the  good  government  of  the  College,  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  CounciL 

No  one  can  be  admited  a  Matriculated  Student  under  Fifteen  Tears  of  Age. 

The  Fees  payable  by  Matriculated  Students  amount  to  £10  10«.  per  Term.  Tbe 
Fees  for  the  first  two  Terms  (except  under  special  circumstances)  are  to  be  paid  upon 
entrance,  in  addition  to  the  following,  viz. — 

43    S    0  Matricttlatkm,  inchiding  LIbnry  SnbMiiptiaii. 
1  10    0  Cap  and  Gown. 
0    3    6  The  Calendar. 


£4  M    6 


The  Aeadendcal  Tear  consists  of  Three  Terwu;  vix.  Miehaelmas  TVnw,  from  tbe 
beginning  of  October  to  the  week  before  Christmas ;  Lent  Term^  from  the  middle  of 
January  to  the  week  before  Easter;  Etuter  Term^  from  Easter  to  the  end  of  June. 

II.  A  separate  Class  for  Offioers  of  Her  Majesty's  and  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  has  been  established  in  connexion  with  this  Department,  to 
afibrd  instruction  in  Fortification,  Military  Drawing  and  Surveying.  This  Class  has 
the  benefit  of  CapL  Walker's  personal  superintendence  for  an  hour  each  day ;  but 
the  Drawing  Room  is  open  from  ten  to  four.    Amount  of  fees,  £5  5s.  per  term. 

III.  Occasional  .S/tuimif.— The  diflTerent  Classes  in  this  Department  are  likewWe 
open  to  any  Gentlemen  whose  occupations  may  not  allow  them  to  attend  the  vholc  of 
the  Course,  but  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  any 
particular  subject 

The  following  are  the  Fees  for  separate  courses : — 


Tsmx. 

PnAair. 

£  «.  A 

£  *.  4, 

Latin  and  Andent  History  ^. ... .. 

10  10    0 

10  10    f 

Geography ;  English  Literature  and  History .... 

5    5    0 

French ^ 

5    S    0 

German „. 

5    5    0 

PortMcation.  ftc ., 

10  10    0 

5    5    0 
4    4    0 

Fencing  .~ „ ^.. 

Natnral  PhUoMphy ., , 

1  11    S 

8    8    f 

Practical  Mechanics 

5    5    0 

Botany 

For  the  Course. 

Mineralogy.. 

For  the  Cootm. 

Geology  ....„.^... „ „, 

For  the  Course. 

Chemistry ., .„.......^.,.„. 

FortlMCooiM. 
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Head  Afoi/^r.— REV.  J.  R.  MAJOR,  D.D. 

Fice-Matter. — Rev.  J.  Fearnlet,  M.A. 

Second  Master  in  the  Classical  Division, — Rev.  J.  Edwards,  M.A. 


T.  S.  Carr,  Esq.  M.A. 
Rev.  T.  O.  Cockayne,  M,A. 
Rev.  W.  Hayes,  M.A. 
Rev.  G.  A.  Smyth,  B.A. 


Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  M.A. 
Rev.  William  Webster,  M.A. 
Rev.  Thomas  Markby,  M.A. 
Rev.  Oeorob  Rust,  M.A. 


Jiatkemalieal  Master. — J.  Hann,  Esq. 

jtrithmetieal  and  Second  MathematiaU  Master, — J.  Haddok,  Esq.  M.A. 

Writing  and  Second  ArithmMiical  Master, — J.  W.  Le  Jeune,  Esq. 

Assistant  Writing  and  Arithmetical  Master, — Mr.  T.  Hutton. 

French  Language, — M.  Brasseur,    Professor,    and    MM.  Wattez   and 

Oassion,  Teachers. 
German  Language. — Dr.  Bbrnays,  Professor,  and  Rev.  A.  Wimtzbr,  Teaclier. 
Oeometrieal  Drawing, — T.  Bradley,  Esq.  Professor. 
Landscape  Drawing. — Hrnry  Wor«ley,  Esq.  Professor. 

King's  College  School  consists  of  two  divisions : — 

A.  The  "  Division  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  General  Literature." 

B.  The  <*  Division  of  Modem  Instruction." 


Bibtfioit  of  ClaMicf,  ffUA\tmaXit$,  av^ti  General  ftCterotitre. 

1.  This  division  is  intended  to  prepare  Pupils  for  the  Universities,  for  the  Theolo- 
gical, General  Literature,  and  Meaical  Departments  in  the  College,  and  for  the  learned 
professions. 

2.  The  rppular  course  of  Instruction  comorises  Divinity;  the  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
and  French  Languages;  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Writing;  History,  and  Geography. 
Hebrew  is  also  taught  to  the  Upper  Sixth  Class. 

3.  German  is  taught,  without  any  additional  charge,  fo  Pupils  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
jukd  fourth  Classes,  after  the  regular  Scliool  hours,  on  Wednesday,  from  ^past  1  to 
.n,  and  on  Saturday,  from  12  to  ^-past  1.  Pupils  of  the  lower  Classes  may  learn  this 
iJanguage  on  payment  of  10«.6(/.  per  term. 

4.  Instruction  in  Drawing  is  also  given  to  all  pupils  on  Wednesday,  from  ^nast 
1  to  3,  and  on  Saturday,  from  12  to  ^past  1,  on  payment  of  14s.  a  term,  including 
drawing  materials. 

5.  Scholarships. — ^Two  of  30/^  (one  in  Classics  and  one  in  Mathematics)  for  there 
jears;  and  two  of  20/.  (one  in  Classics  and  one  in  Mathematics),  one  of  10/.,  oni*  of 
8/.,  one  of  7/.,  and  one  of  6/.,  for  two  years  each ;  are  annually  given,  in  the  I.ent 
Term,  to  those  Pupils  who  shall  pass  the  best  examinations. 
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Mhiiion  of  Motrmi  Infitrvctttn. 

1.  This  Division  is  placed  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Feamley,  M.A^ 
Vice-Master  of  King's  College  School,  assisted  by  theTlev.  William  Webster,  M.A., 
and  by  the  Mathematical,  Arithmetical,  French,  German,  and  Drawing  Masters. 

2.  The  object  in  view  in  tl]Ss  Division  is  to  pi^pare  Pupils  for  general  and  mercantile 
pursuits,  for  the  Departments  of  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Military  Science  in 
the  College,  for  the  Military  Academies  at  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiscombe, 
and  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Marine. 

3.  Pupils  in  this  Division  take  corresponding  rank  with  those  in  the  Division  of 
''  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  General  literature." 

4.  The  Mathematical  Scholarships,  of  30A  for  three  years,  and  20^  for  two  years,  are 
open  to  pupils  in  this  Division,  Frencli  and  German  being  substituted  for  Greek  in  the 
preliminary  examination.  One  additional  Scholarship,  of  10^  per  annum,  for  two 
years,  is  given  to  the  lower  Classes  of  this  Division  each  year. 

5.  The  regular  course  of  Education  in  this  Division  commences  with  the  Lower 
First  Class. 

Wlien  a  boy  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  merit  his  remove  to  the  Second  Class,  he 
tlieu  becomes  eligible  to  enter  the  Division  of  Modern  Instruction,  where  he  will 
pursue  the  following  progressive  course  of  stuJy  ^-^ 

r Conielius  Ncpos ;  Latin  Exercises;  History,  and  GecMgraphy ;  Ele* 
Class  2,    •     .     •<      ments  of  Chem.istry ;  English  Composition,  Repetitions,  Dicta- 
(^     tion  ;  Writing,  and  Arithmetic ;  French;  German. 

rCffisar;    Latin  Exercises;    History  and   Geography;  Chemistry; 
Class  3.    .     .     .•(      Composition,  Repetitions,  and  Dictation;    Writing  andAritV 
(^     metic;  French;  German. 

{Virgil  and  Csesar ;  Latin  Exercises ;  History  and  Geography;  Che- 
mistry; Composition  and  Repetitions;  Construction  of  Maps; 
Euclid,  Algebra,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping;  Frwcb  ; 
German. 

{Horace  and  Livy;  Latin  Exercises;  History  and  Geography; 
Chemistry;  Composition  and  Repetitions;  Construction  of  Maps ; 
Differential  Calculus,  Trigonometry,  Algebm,  Euclid,  higher 
parts  of  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping ;  French ;  Gennaa. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  Instruction  in  the  Modem  Languages,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  French  and  German  Conversational  ClsMsen,  with 
the  view  of  imparting  to  the  Pupil,  by  the  daily  habit  of  conversation,  a  facility  for 
expressing  himself  in  these  languages,  and  thereby  superseding  as  far  as  puaaible  the 
necessity  of  a  residence  upon  the  continent. 

6.  Separate  Classes  are  also  formed,  so  as  to  give  special  extra  Inatructioii, 
gratuitously,  to  boys  preparing  for  any  of  the  following ;  viz.^- 

1.  Commercial  pursuits. 

2.  Military  and  Naval  studies. 

3.  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

€FntfraI  Slalfs  mtlr  l^UsvLUttHta, 

Applicable  to  the  whole  School. 

1.  All  bovs  above  the  First  Class,  (which  is  common  to  both  Division?,)  wHl  be 
placed  in  whichever  Division  their  parents  or  guardians  shall  select,  Pnpib  may 
at  any  time  be  moved  from  one  Division  to  the  other. 

2.  The  general  age  of  admission  b  from  nine  to  sixteen  years. 
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8.  TIm  duliet  of  Mch  day  commence  with  Prayen  and  Uie  reading  of  the  Scnpturtt 
in  the  College  Qiapel,  fiom  which  none  of  the  Pupils  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves. 

4.  The  periods  for  tlie  admission  of  Pupils  are,  the  middle  of  January ;  the  begin- 
ning of  May  ;  and  the  middle  of  September. 

Before  entering  a  pupil,  the  Head  Master  miut  be  famished  with  a  te$tim<mial  <^f 
good  conduct  from  the  applicant's  last  iattruetor,  as  well  as  such  particulars  with 
respect  to  hi«  previoiu  studies  as  may  lead  to  a  correct  claasification. 

5.  TUe  Hours  of  attendance  are : — 

On  Mopj^ay,  Tuesday,  Tlinrsday,  and  Friday,  from 9  o'Cloclt  to  3. 

On  Wednesday,  from 9  o' Clock  to  1. 

On  Saturday,  from  9  o'Cloek  to  12. 

Pupils  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance,  or  inattentive  to  tlieir  studie«,  will  be 
detained  one  hour  longer,  under  the  charge  of  a  Master;  and  in  each  case  a  letter 
will  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  cause  of  the  detention. 

6.  The  Vacations  consist  of  seven  weeks  in  Summer ;  one  month  at  Christmas ;  and 
fire  d«ya  at  Easter.  Pupils  i^n  expected  to  attend  the  School  till  the  Vacations 
commence,  and  to  return  punctually  when  they  close. 

7.  There  is  annually,  previous  to  the  Summer  Vacation,  a  public  diatribution  of 
Prizes  awarded  by  the  Council.  Examinations  for  places  in  the  Classes,  for  promotion, 
and  for  Prises,  take  place  each  Term. 

8.  A  Register  is  kept  by  the  Head  Master  and  the  other  Masters,  of  the  attend- 
ance, employments,  and  general  conduct  of  the  pupils;  of  which  monthly  and  terminal 
reports  are  transmitted  to  their  friends. 

9.  Jnatruetion  may  also  be  obtained  wnbinlhc  College,  in  Italian,  Chinese,  Hindtia* 
tani.  Fencing,  Singing,  and  Dancing,  on  payment  of  the  fees  specified  at  p.  20. 

10.  A  course  of  six  elementary  Lectures  is  given  gratuitously  each  term  on  iom» 
anbject  connected  with  Art,  Science,  or  Literature. 

11.  The  terms  for  the  whole  regular  course  of  Instruction,  in  either  Division, 
amount  to  the  sum  of  6/.  15s.  2d,  per  Term.  Upon  entrance,  the  Fees  for  the  first 
two  Terms  must  be  paid  in  advance,  together  with  the  sum  of  1/.  ]«.  for  the  Entrance 
Fee,  and  2s.  6d,  for  the  College  Calendar.     All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

13.  Upon  entering  the  Sixth  Class,  each  Pupil  is  called  upon  to  contribute  Ten 
Shillings  to  the  School  Library. 

13.  Books  are  supplied  in  the  College,  and  charged  for  in  the  terminal  accounts;  or 
papils  may  hare  the  use  of  books  on  the  following  term? : — First  and  second  Clas^es^ 
J/.  10s.;  third  and  fourth  Classes,  2/  lOt.;  fifth  and  bwer  sixth  Clasaet,  3i.  10s. 
Pupils  in  the  upper  sixth  Class  are  expected  to  liave  their  own  books. 

14.  A  sufficient  time,  at  1  o'clock  each  day,  is  allowed  for  luncheon,  which  is  pro* 
Tided  in  the  College  at  a  regulated  expense.  Those  parents  who  msy  wish  Ineir 
twos  to  dine  at  this  hour,  may  avail  themselves  of  an  arrangement  made  with  this 
object  in  tba  College  Hall.  One  of  tlie  Masters  alwsvs  presides.  The  expense  of 
dinner  is  Is,  per  diem,  to  be  paid  at  the  time ;  or  il,  each  Term ;  or  10^  for  a  year,  if 
paid  in  one  sum. 

15.  Pupils  who  bare  been  in  the  School  two  years,  and  before  leaving  it  have  reached 
the  Upper  Sixth  Claas,  are  entitled  to  be  recommei.ded  for  election  as  Associates  of 
King's  College,  London,  after  two  years'  study  in  the  General  Literature  or  Applied 
Sc  ences'  Departments  of  the  College,  instead  of  after  three  years  as  in  all  other  cases. 
The  privileges  of  an  Associate  are,  perpetual  free  admission  to  the  Lectures  of  the 
Professors  under  whom  they  have  studied,  in  that  Department  from  which  thev 
linva  been  elected;  they  can  enter  the  ThtiilopaX  Department  at  a  reduced  fee,  and. 
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in  the  case  of  those  elected  from  the  General  Literature  Department,  wi&oai  t 
cation,  &c. 

16.  Pupils  may  reside  with  their  parents  or  friends.  The  following  Masters 
Boarders  on  terpis  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  which  may  be  leamt  on  ap-'^ 
them,  or  at  the  Office  of  the  College :—         ' 

Rev.' J.  R.  Major,  D.D.  40,  Blopmsbury  Square. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  M.A.  68,  Guildford  Street,  Russell  Sqnare. 
Rev.  T.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.  11,  Rowland  Street,  FiUtoy  Square* 
Rev.  GEORGE  Rust,-  M.A;  17^  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 
T.  S.  CutsK,  Esq.  M.A.  6,  Shaftesburv  Crescent,  Piralico. 
Rev.TuoMAS  MARKBy,  M.A.  7,  Gordon  Street,  Gordou  Square. 


17.    EXTRA  INSTRUCTION 
[    After  ihe  regular  School  houre,  may  be  obtained  m  thefoUowmg  vAfetU  .*— 


g™rng}s-page.7. 


Per  Term.      P«r  Abb. 
£   s.    d.         £  a. 


Italian Sign.  Pistrucci  1   11     6         4     4 

Chinese Professor  Fearon  5     5     0 

Oriental  Languages Professor  D.  Forbes  2  12     6         6     6 

Fencing Professor  Angelo  1  11     6         4     4 

Singing  Professor  Uullah  0  10     6 

Dancing Edmund  Goodwin,  Esq.  1116         4     4 

N.B.  No  Pupil  oak  be  admitted  to  ant  op  these  Classcs  without  rao^caj 
THE  College  Ticket,  sioked  by  the  Secretary. 


Furtlier  particulars  respecting  all  Departments  of  Kintjs  C^, 
London,  may  he  obtained  from  the  King's  College  Calendar  {which  meyk 
purchased  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  price  2s.  Gd.,  or  a*,  sent  by  ps^;  «r 
l^y  application  to  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Esq.  Secretary. 


R-  W,  JELF.  DJX 
Prmeip^ 


r.  oi«at,  prirtrr,  briad  strut  rill.  . 
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STATEMENT 

OF   THK 

Arrangements  in  the  several  Departments  of 

THE   QUEEN'S   COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


INCORPORATED      BY      ROYAL      CHARTER. 

patron, 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WILSON  WARNEFORD,  L.L,D. 

principal, 
THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  LYTTELTON,  M.A.,  F.R,S. 

1?Uc«^rfnc£pal, 
THE  REV.  &  WORSHIPFUL  CHANCELLOR  JAMES  T.  LAW.  M.A, 

afiatHcR, 
THE  REV.  PREBENDARY  GRAY,  M.A. 

(fTrtasttrer,  BcptttQ  9uafittrer, 

JOHN  E.  PIERCY,  ESQ.  JOHN  BIRT  DAVIES,  M.D. 

Bean  of  tifte  JTatnltp, 
WILLUM  SANDS  COX,  F.R.S. 

^e  CDountfl, 


UlimSBS  BZ-OFTIOIO. 

TlM  LORD  LIEUTENANT  of  Um  County  of 

Warwick 
The  HIGH  SHERIFF  of  the  County  of  Warwick 
The  Wonhipful  the  MAYOR  of  Birmingham 
The  HIGH  BAILIFF  of  Birminffham 
The  DEAN  of  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester 
The  ARCHDEACON  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

CoTentry 
The  RECTOR  of  the  Pariah  of  St.  Martin 
The  RECTOR  of  the  Parish  of  St  Philip 
The  Senior  PHYSICIAN  of  the  Queen's  Hospital 
The  Senior  SURGEON  of  the  Queen's  Hospiul 
Together  mith  the  PRINCIPAL,  VICE-PRINCI- 
PAL. TREASURER,  and  DEAN  of  the 
FACULTY 
Protesor  Dr.  ECCLES        \      Sleeted  bp  the 

s;      "  ' 


Professor  G.  B.  KNOWLES  f         Profuton, 
Mr.  George  TAYLOR)      Sheied  h  the  Quee 
Mr.  John  BOUCHERf         Hospital  Council. 


MXMBIIUI  ELECTSD   BT  THE  OOTBRKOBt. 

The  Right  Honorahle  the  EARL  of  DART- 

MOUTH,  F.R.S.  D.C.L. 
The  Right  Honorahle  the  EARL  HOWE,  D.C.I,. 
The  Right  Honorable  LORD  REDE8DALE 
The  Right  RcT.  the  Lord  BISHOP  of  Worcester 
The  Rev.  H.  F.  GRAY,  Warden 
Mr.  Edward  ARM  FIELD 
Mr.  Edward  T.  COX,  Honorary  SurgeoA  to  the 

Queen's  Hospital 
Charles  GEACH,  Esq. 
Dr  JOHNSTONE 
The  RcT.  Vaughan  THOMAS,  B.D. 
Mr.  Thomas  UPFILL 
Joseph  WEBSTER,  Esq. 
Frederick  I.  WELCH,  Esq. 


9^(  Senatns 

OF    THE    ARTS    AND    THEOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENTS. 
The  above  Ex-Offlclo  Members,  together  with  the  Warden. 


DIUM  TnOETO :     BlOUrAM  HOWOBATO  :      TIKTUTBM  COLITO  :    PISCIPLDOS  BONI0 

OPEBAM   DATO. 


1850—1851.  Digitized  by  Google 


PROFESSOBS,    TUTdRS,    AND    MASTERS. 


Theology  4*  CArUiian  Mhica 
Or^  0n4  Ikftin  Clas$lc4  ... 

Mathematics       ...     ...     ... 


Logic  andi  Mpr^l  Philosophy 

Natural  Philosophy    

Zaw  and  Jmisprudence 

OeneraiSf  Surgical  Anatomy 


descriptive  AncUomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Comparative 
Anatomy 

Materia  Medica  and  Thera^ 
peutics 


Chemistry     .. 
Medicine 

Surgery 
Midwifery   .. 


Torensic  ifedicine 


Botany.,,   , ... 

Anatomical  Demonstrations 

Besident  Modicdl  Tutor     ... 

CivU  Engineering        

Architecture 

Prcustical  Chemistry   

Junior  Classical  Tutor 

French 

German        

Italian 

Drawing       

Gymnastics  and  Fencing    ... 


The  Rev.  Warden  Geay,  M.i-,  PreWdary  of  Wells. 
The  Rerr.  Qc.  BxcftABDe,  M.A^  Qxon,  Senior  BesidaDi 

Classical  Tutor  a^d  Chaplain. 
The  Bev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A.,  Cantab.  Senior  Besident 

Mathematioai  Tutor,  and  Chaplain  in  the  Junior 

Department, 
^he  Ber.  Or.  Bichabps,  ,M.A.| 
The  Bev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. 
Professor  C.  B.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law, 

>te  Fellow  of  Trin.  Col.,  Canj. 
Professor  Sands  Cox,  F.B.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Bojal 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  Senior  Surgeon  of  the 

Queen*  s-  hospital. 
Professor  Lanc^ton  Pabeeb,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  Sugeon  of  tiie  Queeu^s 

.  Hospital. 
Professor  James  Johnstone,  M.D.,  (Cant.)  Fellow  of 

the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and 

Senior  Physician  of  the  General  Hospital 
Professor  G.  B.  KNOWiiBS,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the 

Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  of  the 

Queen's  Hospital. 
Professor  Geokob  Shaw,  Esq. 
Profbssor   John  Eccles,  M.D.,  Physician  to  tlie 

General  hospital. 
Professor  Sands  Cox,  F.B.S. 
Professor  Samuel  Bebbt,   >Iember  ^  the  Bojal 

Collie  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to  the  Magdalen 

Asylum, 
trofessor  John  Bibt  Daties,  M.B.,  Member  of  tlie 

Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  Senior 

Physician  of  the  Queen's  ttospital. 
Professor  G.  B.  Knowles,  F.L.S. 
Mr.  David  Boiton,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of 

Surgeoi\s 
Mr.  JoH^  Moore,  Member  of  the  Royal  Colleg*  of 

Surgeons 


Professor  G.  Shaw. 

Mons.  I.  O'Flanaqan. 
Herr  Lamfbbt. 

Mr.  Chables  Dockeb. 
Mr.  Walxbb. 
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SESSION    1850—1851. 


THE    SESSION   WILL  COMMENCE    ON  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  2nd, 
THE    INTRODUCTORY    ADDRESS    WILL    BE    1)ELIYERED 
AT  TWO  O'CLOCK,  P.M.,  IK  THE  IHEATRE  OP  ARTS, 

BY   THE   RIGHT   HONORABLE  THE   PRINCIPAL,  F.ks. 


STATEMENT, 

The  great  and  increasing  population  of  the  To\m  of  Birmingham  and  the  central 
district  of  which  it  is  the  MetropoUa,  the  rafdd  derelopment  of  ita  leaonroea,  the 
ao^mentation  of  ita  wealth,  and  its  influence  in  a  national  p*tnt.of  view,  have  long 
pointed  out  the  expedienqy  of  establiahing  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  an  Inititatiom 
which  should  secure  to  ita  inhabitants,  and  to,  othera  resorting  to  it  in  the  present 
increased  fiicilitj  of  commuuication,  the  advantages  or  a  sound,  yet  not  expensive, 
Collegiate  Education.  It  was  considered  desirable  that  suofa  an  Institution,  while 
based  in  its-  main  features  and  principlea  on  the  sjstem  pursued  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  should  jet  be  adapted  in  ita  details  to  the  circumatanoes  of  the  present  sge^ 
the  requirements  of  .its  particular  localitj,  and  to  the  modem  advance  and 
enlargement  of  every  branch  of  science  and  learning.  The  obtaining  of  Degreea  aad 
Honours  in  the  several  departmenta  of  atudy  was  ngarded.  as  essential  to  suck  an 
Institution,  both  as  an  incentive  to  students,  and  *  guarantee  to  the  public  of 
nrofeasional  attainmenL  A  ayfttem  of  collegiate  discipline  wae  contemplated  aa  a  main 
teatore  in  the  undertaking ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  whole  should  rest  as  a 
fundamental  principle  on  Sound  Rejiffious  Education. 

The  Councd  of  Queen's  College  at  Birmingham,  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  statbg 
to  the  public  that  this  undertaking  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  these  views  hare 
been  rnilixed.  Through  the  indefiitigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Sands  Cox,  supported  bj 
the  munificent  endowments  and  gifU  of  Dr.  Wameford,  aided  by  Mr.  ChanoMlor  Law, 
and  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  twb  Royal  Charters,  they  are  enabled  to  ofbt 
to  the  community  on  ft  moderate  scale  of  expenditure,  the  advantages  of  a  University 
Education,  based  upon  sound  religious  pnnciple,  aocompenied  by  the  control  of  ft 
caref^ly  arranged  discipline,  and  carried  forward  so  as  to  embrace  the  advantaged 
of  all  modem  diacoveries,  and  the  vftrious  improvements  in  Literature,  Bcienoe,  and 
Arte. 

RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Supplemental  Charter  granted  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign,  by  which  act  of  Royal  Favor  the  position  of  the  College  was 
completed  as  an  incorporation  embracing  all  the  branches  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  will  sufficiently  attest  the  Religious  character  of  the  College. 

'*  In  the  said  College  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  are  taught  as  the  same 
are  inculcated  in  the  United  Church  of  Ensland  and  Ireland."  The  coneideration  by 
which  Her  Majesty  is  moved  to  grant  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Principal  and 
Council  is  thus  exprMsed:  **We  bemg  desirous  of  maintaining  indissolubly  the  connect 
tion  b(rtween  sound  religion  and  useful  leaminff,  and  of  aiding  the  establishment, 
extension^  and  permanence  of  institutions  in  which  are  taught,  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianitqr  as  the  same  are  inculcated  by  the  Unit«i  Church  of  England  and 
Irdftnd.*'  And  it  is  also  prorided  that  "  from  and  after  the  decease  of  the  present  Tisitor, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  the  time  being  shall  be  Visitor  of  the  said  College ; 
thai  the  Princi^  shall  be  a  nobleman,  or  one  of  the  Honorary  Governors,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Y ice-Prinqpal,  a  Dignitaij  of  the  Church  of 
Englmd,  residing  at  or  near  Birmingham :  and  that  the  Treasurer,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  aad  all  the  Classical  and  Mathematical  Tutors  of  the  said  Collie  shaU.btf 
membMV  of  Ifae  Oburch  of  England  and  Ireland  as  by  Law  estabUshed ;  and  that  the 
CtftAaical  aad  XathMnatioal  Tutors  shall  be  gnduates  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge."  ^ 


THE    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  College  is  divided  into  the  following  departments  :— 
I.— ifiE  Medical  Depaetmbht. 
II. — The  Law  Depaetment. 
III. — The  Enoineekijtg  Depabtme>t. 
IV. — The  Juxior  Dkpartmext. 
V. — ^Thb  Abta  Depabtkent. 
VI. — ^The  Theological  Depakticekt. 
All  these  departments  are  under  the  general  control  and  superintendence  of  the 
Warden  of  the  College,  occupying  in  this  respect  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Ect. 
the  Principal  in  the  sister  Institution  of  KingV  College,  in  London. 

The  appointment  as  Warden  of  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church  of  high  standing  isd 
ereat  educational  experience,  and  the  assigning  to  him  the  important  and  rcsponsihlc 
ninctions  indicated  in  the  following  extract. from  their  bye-laws,  the  Council  regard 
as  an  highly  auspicious  step  in  the  progress  of  the  College. — 

THE  WARDEN. 

That  the  Warden  be  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Priests*  Orden, 
9ud  Graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  that  he  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  sul^ect 
to  the  confirmatiDU  of  the  GoTemors  at  their  Annual  General  Meeting :  that  be  do 
take  his  meals  in  Hall  at  his  pleasure,  free  from  charge;  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Principal  and  Vice-Principal  he  do  take  the  Chair  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Council  sod 
Committees  and  do  perform  in  their  absence  all  their  other  duties;  that  be  b« 
zesponsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  Students  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  CoUem 
in  ChristiMi  Ethics,  Church  Histoiy,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Enghaa  ; 
that  all  the  Students  on  coming  up  for  admission  do  call  upon  him  first,  and  be 
examined  by  him  in  reference  respectively  to  the  Departments  which  Uiey  propoce 
to  enter ;  that  they  do  produce  to  him  a  testimonial  of  preyious  good  character,  and 
be  by  him  admitt^  into  the  CoU^. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THIE  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE. 

1. — ^Previous  to  registration,  each  Student  must  subscribe  tiie  following  declaimti<m:— 
'  **  I  who  hare  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  in  consideration  of  my  being  matric«- 
lated  and  registered  as  a  Student  of  this  College,  and  henceforth  entitled  to  the 
privilc^  of  education  there,  subject  to  the  bye-laws,  rules,  orden,  and  reguUtions  of 
the  said  College,  and  of  the  serend  authorities  thereof,  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  I 
have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  with  tlie  Principal  and  Coundl,  to  forfeit  and  ior^ 
all  claim  whaterer  on  the  said  College,  in  the  event  of  my  being  expelled,  dismissed, 
rusticated,  or  in  any  way  dischamd  ^m  the  said  College  by  Uie  Oouncal,  or  otlrer 
authorities,  for  non-observance  of  the  said  bye-laws,  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  or 
otherwise." 

2. — Every  Student  to  deposit  on  the  first  day  of  every  term,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deputy  Treasurer,  the  sum  specified  in  the  lees  of  the  respective  Departments  £>r 
College  expenses. 

3. — Every  Student  to  bring  his  own  chamber  linen,  and^  large  and  smaE  &ilv« 
fork  and  spoon. 

4. — Furniture  injured  or  windows  broken,  to  be  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the 
Student  occupying  the  room  in  which  the  injury  is  done. 

6. — Every  Student  on  coming  into  residence,  to  report  himself  on  the  first  day  of 
every  term  to  the  Warden  and  Senior  Tutor  of  his  department,  and  to  the  Depu^ 
Treasurer  personally. 

6. — Students  to  wear  their  academical  dress  when  they  appear  in  haU,  at  kct«re«| 
and  without  the  walls  of  the  College. 

7.-— Eyery  Student  to  attend  prayers  daily  in  his  respective  department^  and  Dinne 
Service  on  bundavs,  morning  and  attemoon,  in  the  College  ChapcL 

8.— Every  Student  to  attend  the  Warden's  Lectures  on  Theology,  Church  Histoty, 
and  Christian  Morals. 

9. — Svenr  Student  to  attend  meals  in  the  Cdlege  Hall,  except  absent  by  leave  of 
the  senior  Tutor  of  Ms  Department. 

10.— Every  Student  to  be  in  College  in  the  Senior  Departm^t  by  Ten  0*i^otk  at 
night,  and  in  the  Junior  Department  at  Eight  o'clock  p.m.  in  thfl  winter.  Bad  Kine 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  unless  absent  by  leave  of  the  Tutor. 
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11.— Any  Siad«fit  abse&tkij^  himaelf  ivitbout  leare,  during  a  ^hole  night,  renders 
liimself  thereby  liable  to  disimsBaL 

12. — ^Friends  viaitingj  St«<lBnt«  atjd  required  to  leave  the  College  before  Eleyen 
o'clock,  p.m.  in  the  ISenior  Departments,  and  before  Ten  o'clock  p.m  ,  in  the  Junior 
X>epartment. 

18 — ^Erery  Student  before  going  out  of  residence,  at  vacations  or  any  other  time, 
-to  obtain  permissidn  Arom  the  Senior  Tutor  of  his  department,  and  also  to  deliver  the 
Icey  of  his  room  to  the  Housekeeper. 

14. — Students  admitted  to  reside  in  CoUe^  are  not  allowed  to  withdraw  themselves 
or  become  Out-Students  unless  by  permission  of  the  Council,  on  pain  of  suspension 
finom  attendance  on  the  College  Lectures  and  the  withdrawal  of  certificates. 

16. — The  Students  are  admissible  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  provided  they  have  gone 
through  the  elementary  training  of  a  Classical  education,  and  can  produce  testimonials 
of  their  good  conduct. 

16. — ^The  Aademical  Yew  iff  ^vided  into  three  Terms : — ^Michabmcas  Tebm,  from 
the  let  ofOctober  to  the  week  before  Christmas;  Le^tTehm,  from  the  firat  week  in 
January  to  the  second  week  in  April  j  Tbinitt  Tebh,  from  the  first  week  in  May  to 
the  last  week  in  July. 

TO  PEEVEKT  students  IKCmiRINa  DEBT  BEYOND 
THEIR  MEANS.  . 

1. — ^Kach  parent  or  guardian  on  placing  a  Student  at  the  College,  is  to  inform  tiM 
Warden  what  simi  it  is  contemplated  by  such  parent  or  guardian  to  allow  such 
Student  for  expenses  beyond  the  necessary  and  direct  payments  of  the  College. 

2. — Tradesmen  to  be  periodically  cautioned  by  a  public  notice  in  suitable  terms,  not 
to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  artidea  on  credit,  without  the  express  sanction  of  parents 
or  guardians,  or  of  the  Senior  Tutor. 

3. — ^Through  the  medium  of  the  same  notice,  all  tradesmen's  bills  for  artiolea 
supplied  to  Students,  shall  be  regularly  delivered  to  the  Senior  Tutor  and  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  parents  and  guarduans  at  the  end  of  every  term. 

4. — All  cases  of  extravagance  which  become  known  to  the  Tutors,  shall  immediately 
be  reported  to  the  Council,  and  by  the  Council  forwarded  to  parents  and  gnardians. 

6. — ^Everv  Student  proved  three  times  to  the  Council  to  have  incurred  debt  beyond 
hi«  means  shall  be  dismissed. 

RESTRAINTS  AND  PENALTIES  OF  STITDENTS. 

1. — In  case  of  the  infringement  or  neglect  of  the  College  Regulations  b^  tmy 
Student  resident  in  any  Department,  the  Senior  Tutor  has  the  power  of  euforcicig  tha 
observance  of  the  same. 

FirHly — By  restraint  of  hours. 

Secondly — By  literary  exercises,  called  impositions. 

Thirdly — By  suspension.  In  any  case  m  which  such  suspension  is  necessary,  the 
Senior  Tutor  shall  inform  the  several  Professors,  in  order  that  the  attendance  of  suck 
Student  at  Lectiure  be  discontinued,  and  his  certificate  disallowed. 

Fourthly — By  rustication.  The  power  of  rustication  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
mouths,  to  be  vested  in  the  Warden  and  Senior  Tutor,  or  in  the  absence  or  illness  of 
either  of  them,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Warden  or  Senior  Tutor. 

Fifthly — By  dismissal  or  expulsion.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Senior  Tutor  do- 
consider  dismissal  or  expulsion  necessary,  he  is  to  confer  with  the  Warden  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  they  shall  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  Council,  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  Council,  after  deliberatioB 
thereupon,  shall  communicate  its  decision  to  the  Senior  Tutor,  and  such  decision 
shall  be  final 

NON.RESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  Students  are  admissible,  and  may  reside  with  their  parents  or  guardians^ 
or  with  a  relation  or  friend  selected  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  approved  by  th& 
CounciL  The  Warden,  and  Senior  Tutor,  in  each  Department  are  authorized  to  inquire 
into  the  habits  and  general  conduct  of  such  out-students  at  their  respective  residence^ 
and  to  report  to  the  Council  thereupon,  at  the  end  of  every  term.  Out-students,  if 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  be  required  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
College  Chapel  every  Sunday,  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  Student  requesta 
the  attendance  of  such  Student  at  his  own  place  of  worship.  If  the  Student  be 
attschad  to  any  other  communion,  he  will  ba  expected  to  attend  at  the  place  of 
worship  belonging  thereto  every  Sunday.  Non-resident  Students  will  be  allowed  to 
dine  in  the  College  Hall,  either  regularly  or  occasionally,  on  giving  such  notice,  and 
paying  such  lum,  »•  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council 
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6 
DEPARTMENT   OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMEKT. 

THE  COUNCIL  ov  the  QUEEN'S  COLLJEGE,  deeplv  impressed  with  ih* 
importance  of  Improying  tbe  preUminiM7  e4ucatioii  oC  their  S^iaents  in  Medicine,  luve 
established  a  Jumor  Department  of  the  College,  in  order  to  ^Sotd  Students  eatraste4 
to  their  care  the  advantage  of  receiving  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematicsi, 
(with  the  modem  Laneuages  and  the  Sciences,)  from  Xut<Mrs  of  UniTersity  Education, 
carefully  selected  for  their  abilities  and  acquirements. 

The  Students  will  receive  indentures  where  required-  on  admission  at  the  College. 
They  then  proceed  when  duly  prepared,  to  matriculation  in  the  Uniyersity  of  London, 
in  order  that  they  may  ofl(^r  themselves  for  the  Degrees  of  the  University,  ihia 
Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  License  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  when  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  after  which  they  may 
commence  practice. 

As  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  London  requires  the  production  of  indentures 
from  candidates  of  their  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  previoua  to 
examination  ;  and  as  candidates  for  their  certificates  must  have  attained  ^he  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years ;  and  as  the  course  of  study  in  the  Senior  Department  of  the 
Queen's  College  occupies  not  less  than  three  years  for  its  completion ;  it  is  evident 
that  Students  at  the  Queen*8  College  should  be  at  least  two  yeitrs  in  the  'Junior 
Pepartmeut,  and  should  qualify  themselves  for  being  advanced  tO  the  Soiior 
Department  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  they  will  be  admitted  to  occupy  rooms  in  the 
College. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  privilege  of  receiving  indentures  without  premium, 
is  offered  to  Students  of  the  Queen's  College  by  Mr.  Sattds  Cox,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  This  privilege  is  most  important  and  valuable;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  it  affords,  it  relieves  Students  from  the  danger  of  those  vexatious, 
if  not  degrading  services,  to  which  apprentices  have  to6  frequently  been  found 
Bu^ected. 

Further,  the  Council  beg  leave  to  assure  their  friends,  that  no  pains  will  be  spared 
by  them  to  improve,  by  all  means,  the  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  proficiency  among  the  Students ;  and  to  fit  them,  as  gentlemen,  ibr 
filling,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  public,  any  post  to  which  they 
may  be  called. 

The  expences  of  the  College  will  be  carefully  regulated  by  the  Council,  and  tept  on 
as  moderate  a  scale  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Establishment  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  securing  of  first-rate  talent  to  fill  the  posts 
of  Professors  and  Tutors. 

Previous  to  admission  in  October  next,  Students  about  to  enter  the  Junior 
Department  will  be  required  to  give  one  month's  notice  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
and  to  forward  a  testimonial  of  good  conduct  and  qualifications,  and  before  admission, 
will  be  examined  by  the  Warden,  in  the  constniing  and  parsiug  of  a  Greek  and  Latin 
author ;  in  Arithmetic  of  integers  and  vulgar  Sactions,  and  in  the  elements  of  the 
&gUsh  Lahgtiago  and  History. 


FIRST    YEAR'S    COURSE. 


WINTER    SESSION. 


The  Chaplain 

The  Medi.  Tutor 
The  Closl.  Tutor 
The  Math.  Tutor 
The  Clasl.  Tutor 


The  Cksl.  Tutor 
The  34ath.  Tutor 


SUMMER    SESSION. 


7  a.m. 

9-10 

10—11 

11—12 


2-3P.M. 
3—4 
4 
8 


Prayers 
Breakfast 
Chemistry 
Greek       . 
Algebra 
English  Histpry 

Luncheon 
Latin 
Mathem.  Exam. 
Dinner 
Coffee 


"^he  Chaplain 

The  Medi.  Tutor 
The  Oasl.  Tutor 
T|ie  Math.  Tutor 
Xhe  Claai  Tutor 


The  Qasl  Tutor 
TheJD4ath.Iutoy 
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Lectures  on  Chnrcli  History.  Christian  If  (n^d,  and  the  IJootrines  and  DiBcipUne  of 
the  Church  of  England, '  are  deUyered  twice  a  week  throughout  the  gear's  course,  hj 
the  Warden.  ~ 

The  French,  Gennan,  and  Braving  Mastera  attend  each  twice  a  week,  at  7  p^n. 

EXAMINATIONS.— The  ahove  ppurie  of  study  prepares  Student*  for  uiMJergoing; 
at  Qia  condufipii  of  their  first  year,  an  Examination  ^r  Mi^triculation  at  the  Universilf 
offiOndoD.  ,      r 

EXHIBITIONS.— The  Unirersity  of  London  offers  two  JJxhibitiong  of  £30  each, 
Ibc'  two  years,  to  the  candidates  who  shall  ^e^ctivkly  dbtinguish  th^m8e]M  mo^  in 
Classics,  aftd'in  Matheihatics  and  Natural  Phuosophy. 

PRIZES.— The  University  of  London  offers  two  Frizes  of  ^5  each,  to  candi^etf^ 
who  shall  respectively  distinguish  themselves  most  in  Chemistry,  and  in  £otany  or 
Zoology.  Ana  the  Queen's  (Allege  offers  to  its  Students  the  Piercy  ^rize  of  !£5  Ss. 
for  proficiency  in  Oerman.  Prizes  of  Books  are  also  usually  given  hy  the  Warden  att4 
Tutors,  to  the  inosi  deserving  Students  in  the  several  cesses. 


SECOND    YEAR'S     COURSp. 


WINTER  SESSION. 

SUMMER  SEaSION. 

7  a.m. 

PrayefB 

The  Chaplain 

7  a.m. 

Prayers 

TheChaphiin 

^ 

Breakfast 

7* 

Bl-cakfast 

^9 

Cebus 

Tlie  Chisl.  Tutor 

8—9 

Oregory 

The  Clasl.  Tutor 

9—11 

Materia  Medica 

The  Medi.  Tutor 

9-11 

Botany 

The  Medi.  Tutor 

11—12 

Natural  Fhilos. 

The  Math.  Tutor 

11—12 

Elementary 

The  Math.  Tutojf 

12 

Luncheon 

Astronomy 

' 

3-5P.M. 

Elements  of 

The  Medi.  Tutor 

12 

Luncheon 

Anatomy 

2-4P.M. 

Medical  Exam. 

The  Medi.  Tutor 

5 

Dinner 

4 

Dinner 

...         # 

8 

Coffee 

8 

Coffee 

Instruction  in  dispensing  at  t^e  Queidn^s  Hospital  during  this  year's  oomrse. 
^    Divinity  Lectures  by  the  Warden,  as  during  the  first  year. 
French,  German,  and  Drawing,  as  diu-ing  the  first  year.  * 

EXAMINATIONS. — This  year's  course  prepares  for  the  Latin  Examination  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  StudeAts  not  qualified  for  the  Matriculation  Exa^junation  at 
the  University  of  London,  at  the  close  of  their  first  year,  have  again  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  themselves,  having  continued  in  t!he  interval  th^  above  first  ye^'s  course. 

EXHIBITIONS  AND  PBIZES  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Collegiate  examinat'ons  are  held  at  the  dose  of  each  term,  during  the  two  year's 
course,  which  all  the  Students  are  required  to  attend. 


SENIOE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  &  SURGERY. 


The  system  of  study  pursued  in  this  dapartmeut  constitutes  a  coo^U^  course  o| 
Colh9giate,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Education.  The  Lectures  qualify  for  examination  ibf 
the  Diplomas  of  t^e  Boyal  College  of  Sui^^^ns  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  with^ 
out  any  residence  elsewhere. 

Students  who  have  passed  tfavough  the  Junior  Department  of  this  College,  and  havo 
there  in  due  course  matriculated  i&t  the  Uncvemty  pC -London,  may  present  themselves 
for  the  first  M.B.  examination  at  the  end  of  their  firs^  year  in  the  Senior  Medjpal 
Department.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  matriculated  Students  who  defer^  wis 
^aniination  at  the  University  of  London,  have  agaip  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  Students  are  eligible  for  the  M.B.  D^i^ 
in  the  Universitv  of  London,  lor  the  Diploma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  §urgeo?ii  fjf 
England,  and  the  Licenee  of  ihe  Society  of  Apothecaries.  ,<^  t 
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FIRST    YEAR'S    COURSE, 


WINTER   SESSION. 

SUMMEB   SESSION. 

7  a.m. 

Breakfast 

7  a.m. 

Breakfast 

n 

Oiapel 

The  Chaplain 
The  Professor 

7* 

Chapel 

The  Chaplain 
The  Medioal  k 

8—9 

Anatomy    and 

9—11 

Practice  of  Medi- 

Physiology 

cine  k  Surg^ 

Surgical    Offi- 

e—11 

The  Practice   of 

The  Med.  k  Sur, 

with  Practical 

cers     at    the 

Medicine   and 

Officers  of  the 

Pharmacy 
Practical  Chem- 

Hospital 

Surgery 

Hospital 

11—12 

0^  Professor 

11—12 

Anatomical    De- 

The Demonstra- 

istiT 
Luncheon 

monstrations  & 

tor 

12 

Dissections 

12—1 

Botany 
Materia  Medica 

ThePrt^sisor 

12 

Luncheon 

3—4 

The  Professor 

12—1 

Chemistry 

The  Professor 

4 

Dinner 

2—4 

Dissecting  Boom 

The  Demonstra. 
&  Med.  Tutoi 

6-7 
8 

Midwifery 
Coffee 

The  Professor 

4-5 

Pract.  of  Physic 

The  Professor 

6 

Dinner 

8 

Coffee 

Diyinity  Lecture  hy  the  "Warden  every  Friday. 

DEGREE. — Students  who  matriculated  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  will  now  be 
eligible  for  the  first  M.B.  examination  in  the  University  of  London. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— Queen's  College  has  four  Scholarships  to  offer,  founded  by 
Dr.  Warneford,  of  £10  each  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years. 

PRIZES. — Also  the  University  of  London  offers  a  Prize  of  Books  of  the  value  of 
£$,  to  the  Candidate  who  most  distinguishes  himself  in  Chemistty ;  and  the  same  to 
the  best  proficient  in  Vegetable  Physiology.  Queen's  Cbllege  also  offers  the  foUowiuf 
Prizes  : — the  Anatomy  Medal ;  the  Materia  Medica  Med^ ;  the  Chemistxy  Medal ; 
and  the  Botany  MedoL 


SECOND    YEAR'S    COURSE. 


WINTER    SESSION.               | 

SUMMER    SESSION. 

7  a.m. 

Breakfast 

7  a.m. 

Breakfast 

7* 

Chapel 

The  Chaplain 
The  Professors 

n 

Chapel 

The  Chaplain 
The  Professor 

8—9 

Anatomy     and 

8-9 

Forensic    Medi- 

Physiology 

cine 

9—11 

Practice  of  Me- 

The Medical  and 

9—11 

Practice  of  Medi- 

The Medical  and 

dicine       and 

Surgical  Officers 

cine  &  Surgery 

SurgicalOffican 

Surgery 

at  the  Hospital 

with    Practical 
Pharmacy 
Midwifery 

at  the  Hospital 

11—12 

Demonstrations 

The  Demonstrat. 

11—12 

The  Professor 

12 

Luncheon 

12 

Luncheon 

1—4  . 

Dissections 

The  Demonstrat. 

2-^ 

Medical  and  Sur- 

The Medical 

and  Med.  Tutor 

gical  Examina- 

Tutor 

4—5 

Prac  of  Physic 

The  Professor 

tions 

6 

Dinner 

4 

Dinner 

^-7 

Surgery 

The  Professor 

8 

Coffee 

8 

Coffee 

L 


Divinity  Lecture  ©very  Friday, 

DEG-REE. — Students  who  were  prevented  passing  the  first  M.  B.  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  go  up  for  examination  at  the  commencement  of  tlMB 
fourth  year,  with  a  chance  of  the  same  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

PRIZES.— The  Queen's  College  offers  the  following  Prizes  :— the  Warneford  Gold 
Medals  j  Professors  Davies  and  Cox  G^old  Medals  for  Clinical  Reports;  the  Prol<sfiUt«* 
Medals  in  Ai^tomy,  Surgery,  Forensic  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  Practice  of  Phyile. 


THIRD    YEAR'S    COURSE. 


WINTER   SESSION. 

SUMMER   SESSION. 

7i-ic 

BMkfMt 

7  A-M. 

Breakfast 

7i 

diapel 

The  Chaplain 
The  Professors 

n 

Chapel 

The  Chaplain 

8—9 

Anatomy    and 

Physiology 
Practice  of  Medi- 

9—11 

The  Medical  and 

9—11 

Practice  of  Medi- 

The Medical  and 

cine  &  Surgery 

at  the  Hospital 

cine  &  Surgery 

Surgical  Officers 
at  the  Hospital 

11—12 

Demonstrations 

The  Demonstrat. 

11—12 

Midwifery,  with 

The  Professor 

12 

Luncheon 

12 

cases 
Luncheon 

Dissections           Dissectmg  Room 

2-4 

Medical  and  Sur- 

The Medical  Tu- 

4—5 

Practice  of  Phy-  The  Professor 
sic 

gical  Examina- 
tions 

tor 

6 

Dinner 

4 

Dinner 

6—7 

Surgery              ,  The  Professor 

8 

CofEee 

1 

8 

Coffee 

DiTinity  LectuiSo  every  Friday. 

TIm  wspectire  Rpofessors  connected  with  the  General  and  Queen's  Hon)italS| 
delhrer  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  also  give  instruction  in  Morhid 
Anatomy. 

DEOBEES,  DIPLOMAS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES.— Students  are  now  eligible 
to  offer  themselyes  for  Examination  at  the  University  of  London,  for  the  Degree  of 
Baoh^r  of  Medicine,  when  the  UniveraK^  offers  to  the  Candidate  who  shall  distin- 
guish himself  most  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  an  Exhibition  of  jfSO  for  two  years ; 
the  Mme  to  the  Candidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  most  in  Chemistry,  and  the 
name  to  the  Oandidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  most  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmaoeutical  Chemistry. 

Students  are  now  eligible  to  offer  themselves  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  EogUnd,  at  ivhioh  Royal  College  three  Studentships  of  the  value  of  J&iOO 
per  annum  for  three  years,  have  been  ettablished  for  tbe  best  proficiencies  in  human 
and  comparatire  Anatomy. 

Students  are  now  eligible  for  examination  for  the  Licence  of  the  Soeiety  of 
Apothecaries. 

And  the  Queen's  College  offers  the  same  Prises  fbr  the  same  subjects  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  also  the  Gotemors'  Gold  Medals  for  regularity  and  good  conduct 
during  the  period  of  three  years. 

ATIENDANCE  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  A  book  will  be  kept  by  each 
Profbssor  specifying  tbe  dates  of  attendance  of  each  Student.  Testhnoohtls  as  to  such 
attendance  and  as  to  Professional  Acquirements  will  be  giren  by  tbe  Professors  in  such 
printed  forms  onljf  as  have  been  agreed  upon  by  them. 

EXAMINATIONS.  A  viv&  voce  examination  will  bo  held  in  each  class  etery  week 
or  fortnight,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Professor,  and  on  the  last  day  of  each  course  there 
will  be  a  general  written  examination  in  every  class,  at  which  all  the  Students  must 
attend.  The  Professors'  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Honour  will  be  awarded  to  those 
Students  who,  in  such  written  examinations,  shall  display  tbe  greatest  proficiency. 

CERTIFICATES.  During  the  Ust  week  of  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions,  the 
Schedules  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  Lectures 
and  Hospital  Practice  ore  to  be  left  with  the  Registrar ;  the  Schedules  duly  signed  by 
the  respectite  Professors,  will  afterwards  be  delivered  to  Students,  by  the  Curator,  on 
the  last  day  of  each  term.  Certificates  will  not  be  granted  to  those  Students  who 
neglect  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

FELLOWSHIPS.  Such  Members  of  the  College  as  hold  a  diploma  in  medicine  or 
surgery,  or  who  are  graduates  in  medicine,  law,  or  arts,  or  such  Members  of  the  late 
Birmingham  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  the  Council  may  determine,  are 
eligible  to  be  '*  Fellows,"  under  the  power  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  College. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  FELLOWS.    The  Fellows  have  power  to  v6te  at  all  special  and 
general  meetings,  have  frco  admission  to  the  medical  and  general  Library,  to  the 
Museums,  and  to  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  ;  and  likewise  are  pririleged  to  dine  in  . 
the  College  Hall,  on  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council.      ^    ' 
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THE  WARNEFORD  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Four  Resideni  Scbolawhipi  have  bm 
founded  bj  the  Rer.  Dr.  )V^jLR$|EroBl>,  of  £|0  eftdi,  t^  l)e  field  for  tiro  Tears ;  to  U 
conferred  upon  the  Students  who  hare  resided  in  the  College  at  least  tveWe  mmtiu, 
-who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  diligence  and  goo3  oondocl,  who  Bare  Iwco 
regular  in  their  attendance  o'n  Divine  Service,  anft  'n^d  lucre  availed  themeelres 
especfally  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Warden. 

THE  WARNEFORD  GOIQ  MEDAL^.  The  Interest  of  £1000  to  l»e  af^lief  i^r 
the  Institution  of  two  Prizes,  either  in  equal  or  unequal  amounts,  as  maj  mmoi  to  t^ 
Trustees  most  likely  to  advance  the  great  ends  in  view,  which  are,  to  combine  vdipcKS 
with  scientific  studies  and  pursuits,  to  make  Medical  and  Surgical  Students  good 
phristians,  as  well  as  able  Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Tbfi  compositeMis 
written  for  these  Prizes  to  be  of  a  religious  as  well  as  scientific  nature  ;  the  sab^  to 
be  taken  ou^  of  any  branch  of  Anatomical,  Physiological,  or  Pathological  Scienee,  a&4 
to  be  handled  in  a  practical  or  professional  manner,  and  according  to  ^ose  endeMes 
of  fucts  and  phenomena  which  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  io*  abundaat^r 
supply  ;  but  always  and  especially  with  a  view  to  exemplify  or  set  forth,  hj  inn&iioi 
and  example,  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  Grod,  aa  revealed  and  det^anA  a 
Holy  WriL 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS  are  oflfered  by  the  Governors  of  the  College  for  regularity  rf 
attendance  at  Lectures  and  Examinations,  and  good  conduct  during  three  years  ;  to  bt 
certified  by  the  Warden,  Tutors  and  Professors. 

SILVER  MEDALS  are  annually  given  by  each  Professor,  on  a  Public  £zamliia&^ 
of  proficiency  in  the  respective  departments  of  Medical  Science,  at  the  ^o^bsoq  i 
the  Summer  Session. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  HONOUR.  Students  who  may,  after  Examination,  be  pheei 
by  the  Professor  next  to  the  Medalist,  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Honour,  ai£i»d  br 
the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

•  tNlVERSlTT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Ac.  iStudeiits  of  the  CoUego  are  admitted  i» 
Examination  for  the  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Gold  Medals,  and  Dooks,  osflered  if 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  Students  are  also  elie^ible  to  cobtend  for  ^ 
Commission  in  the  Army,  offered  to  the  Senate  of  the  Unitersfty  by  the  Army  "BSedkil 
Department  once  in  every  two  years,  for  one  of  its  most  distingukhed  Baebekff  cf 
Medioine. 

STUDENTSHIPS,  Ac.  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS.  StaMi 
are  eligible  to  offer  themselves  for  the  Studentships  of  the  Royal  Obiteffe  of  Svrpau 
of  England,  of  the  value  of  £100  per  annum  for  three  years,  (three  of  imich  h»Tet«ct 
established)  for  the  best  proficients  in  Human  and  Com^rative  Anatomy.  Tht 
General  commanding  the  Army  in  Chief,  the  Lords  Commis^oners  of  the  Adiainkf. 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  have  (at  the  inatanoe  of  the  Director  General  of  tii^ 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Physician  General  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  t^ 
Chairman  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company)  placed  the  appointment  of  la 
Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Koyai  CoUefs  U 
burgeons  once  in  three  years,  for  suoh  Students  as  may  bo  oonddered  worthy  of  rittM 
honourable  distinctions.  These  appointments  are  also  open  to  the  Stad«nta  of  tit 
College. 

MUSEUMS.  Connected  with  the  College  are  Moseums  of  Human,  Compantive 
and  Pathological  Anatomy,  containing  upwards  of  two  thousand  preparsttoBs,  to  whiel 
the  Students  are  admitted  daily.  And  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictioos  lltf 
also  have  access  to  an  extensive  Museum,  iUustcaiive  of  &>olog7,  Gooiogy,  mi 
the  other  departmebts  of  Natural  History. 

LIBRARY.  The  Librafy  contains  upwards  of  Four  Thousand  Volomea  ;  sod  tin 
quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly  periodicals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Geaesil 
Science  lie  upon  the  Table. 

REGISTRATION.  The  Register  of  Tickets  it  opea  firom  October  1st  to  Octskff 
91st,  1850,  and  from  May  Ist  to  May  18th,  1851.  Applications  to  be  mado  and  Ua 
tickets  brought  to  the  Registrar,  W.  SaNna  Cox,  Esq.,  at  the  CoUego. 

TABLE    OF    FEES. 

All  Fees  are  paid   to  the  Deputy  Treasurer,  Professor  Dimw,  MJt,  25.  Ke«W 
Street,  dunng  the  first  week  of  tei^m,  at  nlnd  o'clock  ih  the  morning,  wUere  the  Stdest 
may  obtain  Ms  ticket.  '  ■  «     .    -  • 
JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  College  expence*  including  CJommons,  ChambdJ*  Re|i^  apd  teraa^'  W'AS^t^ 
will  not  exceed  £48  for  the  three  terms.  The  payments  to  pe  jixadQ  ^^git* 
ihstahnents,  viz.,  XlS  on  the  let  of  October,  £18  on  the  Xst  if  JaiiKiaT,  aod  flF* 
theXstofMay.  •         •  om^e^.A        -"  ^  ^ 
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FEES. 


XAtin  and  Qreek  C}as0ic0        ,    J^    4    0 
Jkfaihematic  and  Katural  Phil- 
osophy .       \        ,        .'      4    4    0 


lErench  .        ,        ,        ,£330 

German    ,        ,    *    .        .        ,830 
Ih«wing        •        •        .        .336 


STOIQB  DBPARTMBKT. 
OSie  College  Sixpences  inchidmg  Ck>xnmoud,  Chamber  |Unt,  and  ^erFanta'  W^g/^ 
will   not  exceed  ibO  fbf  the  three  terms.      The  pajmenta  to  he  m$de  hj  thiv4 
inatalments,  vi^,  £13  on  the  Ist  of  October,  418  on  tlie  Ist  of  January,  atMl  £14  on 
the  Ist  of  May. 

FEES. 


SingU  C<nin«.  Perpetual. 
£.     8.        4.     8. 

Single  Courte.  Pereptoja. 
£.     8.        £.      8. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology      5    5    10  10 

Botany    ,        , 

.    8    8      6    d 

Medicine 

4    4      7    7 

ChemistTV         .        ►        ,6699 
Materia  Medica    '•        •          3     3       5     5 

SurgeiT    . 
Midwifery     . 

.3866 
d    3      6    5 

FoMDsio  Medicine    . 

.    8    3      p    6 

COMPOSITION  FEES. 
FIVE  YEABS'  STUDY. 
On  the  payment  of  850  Guineas,  Rooms,  Commons,  ice.  will  he  prorided  during  a 
period  of  nye  years,  together  with  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  Pracfice,  I>i8pen8ing, 
and  the  systematic  cotn-se  of  instruction  as  laid  down  by  the  Council,  with  Indentures 
of  Apprenticeship  where  required.  The  payments  may  be  made  by  four  instalment*, 
yiz.,  100  Guineas  on  matriculation  and  the  execution  of  the  Indentures,  100  Guineas 
at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year's  study ;  100  Ghiineas  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  year's  study,  and  w  Guineas  the  fourth  year.  The  Solicitor's  fee 
not  included. , 

THREE  YEARS'  STUDY. 
The  Composition  fees  to-  be  paid  for  the  three  years  course  of  study  in  the  Senior 
department,  required  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecariee,  amoimt  to  £42  (exduaire  of  College  lees  £15,  and  Hospital  Practice  £2^.) 
Tne  payment  mi^  be  made  at  once,  6r  in  two  equal  sums,  yii.,  £21  on  matricula^on, 
and  £21  in  three  months  afterwards. 

QUEEN'S    HOSPITAL,    BATH    ROW. 

FEES  FOR  AIIMISSION   TO   THE  HpSPITAL  PRACTICE,  ANT)  TO  THE 
CLINICAL    LECTURES. 

Students  may  compodnd  for  three  years,  on  the  payment  of. £21    0 

One  Year's  Attendance 10  10 


LAW   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Legislature  haying  offered  ^at  adyantages  to  those  who  should  graduate  at 
the  Uniyenities  of  Oxfora,  Cambndge,  Durham,  or  London,  yiz.,  reducing  the  period 
of  fiye  years  tinder  articles  to  three  yeart.  Xaw  Students  wiU  be  admitted  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  ^ranches  of  the  Arts  Department,  and  will  receiye  during  their  resi- 
dence separate  instruction  in  Legal  Knowledge — courses  of  Law  will  be  delivered  through 
May  and  June,  Noyember  and  December,  January  and  February.  Law  Students 
will  also  be  prepared  for  examination  for  the  degrees  of  L.L.B.  and  L.L.D.  at  the 
XJniyer«ity  of  London.  The  Professor  of  l^w  will  follow  the  course  indicated  by 
Blackstone  ;  haying  reference  also  to  those  books  which  the  University  of  London 
has  prescribed  as  subjects  of  examination,  yiz.,  Kent's  Commentaries,  Bentham's 
Treatise  on  Morals  and  Legislation,  and  Rutherford's  Institute  of  Natural  Laws. 
He  will  commence  with  the  foundation  of  all  positive  Laws,  shewing  that  their  basis 
is  the  moral  nature  of  man,  implnnted  in  him  by  God.  He  xrill  then  proceed  \o  the 
History  of  the  Common  Laws  of  England,  and  give  a  general  reriew  of  its  principles 
and  characters,  after  which  he  will  take  up  each  particular  Department  in  the  samd 
order  (generally  speaking)  as  they  occur  in  blackstone's  Commentaries. 

The  first  series  of  Lectures  will  embrace  fbofio  parts  of  our  laws  which  concern 
the  Crown  and  executiye  Government,  the  Revenue,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Church  ; 
an  those  subjects  in  short,  which  are  usually  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Constitutional  Law— next  the  yarious  Laws  which  concern  the  priyato  relations  and 
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commercial  tisages  of  society,  the  Law  of  real  and  personal  prooert  j,  the  nature  of 
civil  remedies,  the  practice  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  and  the  principles  of 
pleading :  criminal  jnrbprudenoe  will  be  next  in  order,  and  lastly  a  general  ricir 
will  be  given  of  the  principles  of  Equity  Law,  and  the  practice  of  tho  Court  of 
Chancery. 

BESIBENT  STtTDENTS. 
Furnished  Booms  and  Board,  with  Coals,  Candles,  &o,  &e,         .         .        £50    0    0 
Lectures  in  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Law,  History,  Philosophy 

and  Logic 2000 

College  Fee 500 

NON-BESIDENT  STUDENTS. 
Each  course  of  Law  will  comprise  about  forty  Lectures,  with  periodical  examina- 
tions—Fee each  course  £2  2  0.    Annual  College  Fee  £2  2  0. 

THE  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  Department  a  Uberal  education  will  be  provided,  terminating  in  an 
Academical  Decree,  and  accompanied  throughout  by  Collegiate  discipline  and  control, 
and  religious  worship  and  instruction.  The  Lectures  will  also  be  open  to  derks  and 
RAsistants  in  the  offices  of  Engineers,  and  Architects,  and  Bailway  estabhthments, 
after  office  hours.  How  far  in  these  professions  an  improved  diacipline  and  intellectual 
enlargement  has  been  needed  any  thoughtful  and  observant  mind  may  adequately 
dcterraino.  The  Coimcil  propose  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  an  enlai^ged  education 
on  an  economical  sc^e — a  gradual  initiation  into  professional  pursuits,  and  an  imbuing 
of  the  mind  with  sound  re^gious  principles. 

Furnished  Boom,  Board,  Attend-  1  Professor  of  Engineering    £4    0    0 

ance,  &c £50     0     0  |  Professor  of  Cliemistry  3    3    0 

College  Fee   5    0    0  i  French  Master 3    3    0 

Classical  Tutor -i    0    0  |  German  Master   3    3    0 

Mathematical  Tutor 4    0    0  I  Drawing  Master 3    3    0 

Students  not  qualified  by  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to 
matrioulate  and  take  their  B.  A.  degree,  may,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  course  in 
this  department,  if  they  pass  creditable  examinations  in  the  different  subjects  of  their 
lectures,  receive  a  certificate  from  Qtleen's  College,  under  Seal,  testifying  to  their 
collegiate  residence,  to  their  attendance  on  the  College  Lectures,  and  to  their  conduct 
m  Statu  fiupillari, 

Out-Students  are  admissible  to  this  department. 

Out-Students  may  attend  any  particular  Professor's  or  Tutor's  course. 

Out-Students  to  pay  the  College  fee,  and  the  regular  fees  for  any  course  wiiich  they 
attend. 

Out-Students,  when  within  the  College  walls,  to  be  subject  to  collegiate  rules 
and  discipline. 

The  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  b^  the  order  of  Council 
for  Students  in  Civil  Engineering,  embraces  the  principal  subjects  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  sound  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  theoretical  and  practical  raath^ 
maties  and  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  which  are  requisite  for  the  scientific 
engineer.  Modem  languages  are  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  study :  and 
diuring  their  whole  period  of  residence,  the  students  are  engaged  in  practical  snrveving, 
leveUing,  and  planning.  Thev  receive  instruction  also  in  crystallography,  minenuogr, 
geology,  and  metallurgy  :  and  for  the  especial  benefit  of  tnose  who  are  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  excavating  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  or  in  the  prooeases  of 
converting  the  raw  material  into  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  prodded  that,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  course  of  study,  a  more  undivided  attention  shall  be  paid  by  such 
students  to  the  processes  of  metallurgy. 

ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  Department  established  in  the  College  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
was  the  Medical,  but  in  carrying  forward  their  great  work  the  Council  clearij 
i^prehended  that  although  medical  science,  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  its 
intimate  bearing  upon  the  good  of  the  commimity,  must  claim  a  place  in  every 
University  scheme,  and  may  even  legitimately  form  the  characteristic  study  of  any 
academical  body,  yet  there  was  no  precedent  for  its  exclusive  establishment,  and  but 
little  hope  that  if  exclusively  established,  it  would  enjoy  all  the  advantage  of  that 
philosophical  and  religious  enlargement  which  it  was  their  grrat  object 
to  confer,    They  aimed  at  a  resort  for   general   education  j    an   academical    body 
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\rherein  all  the  faculties  might  he  pursued ;  an  institution  wherein  youths  preparing 
for  any  profetision  might  be  enlightened  in  their  sentiments  by  having  the  whole  course  m 
leainiing  placed  berore  them,  and  by  associatmg  with  others  more  immediately 
dedicated  to  some  other  pursuit. 

It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  principle  of  educational  science,  as 
well  as  with  the  precedents  of  our  ancient  Universities  that  the  Departments  of  Law, 
Engiueering,  Department  of  Arts,  and  chief  of  all  of  Theology,  have  been  instituted 
in  the  College. 

In  the  Arts  Department  the  Council  propose  to  offer  to  Parents  of  moderate  means 
the  advantages  of  a  Uberal  education  generally  for  any  profession.  Students  in*  this 
Department  will  in  the  first  instance  be  prepared  for  the  Matriculation  Examination 
in  the  University  of  Loudon,  and  will  then  proceed  in  the  course  of  study  indicated 
for  degrees  in  Arts,  the  whole  being  accompanied  by  Collegiate  discipline  and  religious 
instruction. 

BULES  AND  REaULATIOKS  OP  THE  JUNIOR  BRANCH  OF 
THE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 
Studenta  desiring  general  instruction  to  be  admissibLs  into  the  Junior  Department 
of  Queen's  College  after  they  have  completed  an  elementuy  School  education,  say 
about  the  age  of  sixteen ;  during  the  first  year,  all  studenta  to  attend  the  same  classes 
in  Divinity,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathonatios,  French,  German,  and  Drawing ;  Students  who 
are  intended  ibr  the  Medical  profession,  to  receive  during  their  second  vear's  course  of 
study,  separate  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, 
Botany,  &c.  &c.  At  the  oommeneement  of  the  third  year,  such  of  the  junior  Students 
ae  are  duly  qualified,  to  enter  the  Senior  Branch  of  the  Aits  Department. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SENIOR  BRANCH  OF  THE 
ARTS   DEPARTMENT. 

1 .  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  be  the  Visitor. 

2.  That  the  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council  of  Queen's  College,  with  the  Warden 
do  constitute  a  Senatus  Academicus  ;  that  the  said  ex-officio  members  do  appoint  the 
Warden  of  this  Department,  and  the  said  Senatus  do  appoint  the  Classical  and 
Mathematical  Tutors  ;  that  the  Senatus  do  appoint,  under  such  regulations  as  they 
shall  think  advisable,  the  Fellows ;  that  until  the  appointment  of  such  Fellows,  the 
said  Senatus  do  transact  all  the  general  business  of  the  Department ;  that  not  less  than 
five  members  of  the  Senatus,  including  the  Warden,  do  form  a  quorum ;  tliat  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Fellows,  any  number  of  them  not  exceeding  twelve  shall  be 
selected  for  a  Board  of  Management  by  the  Senatus ;  tliat  such  Boe^  of  Management 
be  called  "The  Council  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature." 

3.  That  an  Annual  Meeting  of  such  Council  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August  every  year. 

4.  That  the  Warden  be  a  priest  of  the  Chiurch  of  England,  and  the  Tutors  priests 
or  deacons,  and  Graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  other  chartered  University ; 
that  the  Classical  Tutor  be  the  Senior  Tutor,  that  such  Senior  Tutor  be  i^roponsible  for 
the  DiscipUne  of  the  College,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Warden ;  thifc 
in  the  absence  of  the  Senior  Tutor  the  Mathematical  Tutor  do  take  his  place  and 
perform  lus  duties  ;  that  both  the  Tutors  be  expected  to  take  their  meals  in  Hall  with 
the  Students,  the  Senior  Tutor  occupying  the  head  of  the  table ;  that  the  Warden  do 
fill  the  same  position  in  the  College  of  Gieneral  Lit«ratiu«  as  the  Heads  of  Houses  in 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  do  with  regard  to  their  respective  Colleges,  excepting  that  the 
lectiures  on  the  subjects  below  specified  be  delivered  by  him  or  be  more  especially 
imder  his  direction. 

5.  That  the  Students  in  the  department  of  Gkmeral  Literature  do  attend  Queen's 
College  Chapol  twice  every  Sunday  ;  that  the  Warden,  Tutors,  and  Students  do  wear 
their  gowns  in  Hall,  in  Chapel,  and  at  Lectures  ;  that  each  Student  have  a  room  to 
himself;  that  they  have  a  common  room  ;  that  all  meals  be  taken  in  Hall,  except  in 
cases  of  illness  with  an  agrciai^  or  of  absence  with  leave. 

6.  That  the  vacations  be  for  three  months  every  year — two  months  in  the  Summer 
(August  and  September),  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  two  weeks  at  Easter. 

7.  That  the  Porter  do  dose  the  CoUege  gates  every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that 
an  Students  be  expected  to  be  within  gates  at  that  hour ;  Students  entering  College  at 
a  biter  period  of  the  night  to  be  reported  to  the  Tutor  by  the  Porter,  who  shall  have 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

8.  That  for  neglect  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  Student  the  Senior  Tutor 
shall  have  the  power  of  imposing  restraint  within  the  College  walls,  and  Utorarr 
exercises  caUed  imposition.  That  the  Warden,  in  conjunction  with  the  Classical  and 
Mathematical  Tutors,  shall  have  the  power  of  rustication  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
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tyro  months  }  tliat-  all  cases  wlucli  in  the  opinion  of  the  Warden  and  Tutors  subject  a 
Student  to  dismissal  or  expulsion,  bo  referred  to  the  Comicil,  who  are  to  inyestigato 
and  decide  thereupon. 

9.  That  the  Senior  Tutor  hare  the  management  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  College, 

10.  Tliat  the  Finance  Department  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  are  every  term  to  lay  a  statement  before  the  Council,  and  that  the 
Council  do  every  year  appoint  an  Auditor. 

11.  That  a  monthly  meeting  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month. 

12.  That  the  College  be  self-support Lng,  except  as  far  as  it  may  be  aided  by  the 
endowment  of  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  frofessorships,  and  trizes,  and  by  donations 
uf  Books,  &c. 

13.  That  an  Examination  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  Tutors'  Lectures  be  held  at  the 
dose  of  every  term. 

1 4.  That  Certificates  of  Merit  be  awarded  after  each  examination,  aad  thai  any  such 
annual  Prizes  as  the  Friends  of  the  Institution  may  offer,  be  decided  at  the  termination 
of  the  Midsummer  examination ;  that  Students  be  expected  to  matriculate  at  the 
University  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  if  they  have  not  done  so' previously ;  and  that 
they  be  expected  to  take  their  Degress  of  B.A.  or  B.C.L.,  or  such  other  Degrees  ai 
their  standing  in  the  University  will  permit,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

15.  That  such  Students  as  nave  been  regular  in  their  attendance  at  CSnmeland  Lec- 
tures, and  have  conducted  themselves  satisfactorily  in  ttcUu  pupiUctri,  be  eLgibk  to  be 
appointed  Fellows  on  their  attaining  to  the  Degree  of  B.A.  or  B.CJj. 

16.  That  a  Commemoration-day  be  held  once  every  year,  in  honour  of  the  Foimd« 
Mr.  William  Sands  Cox,  and  that  the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  the  Fellows  and 
their  respective  friends  be  invited  to  attend. 

PLAIi  OF  STUDY. 
That  the  Curriculum  of  Study  do  extend  over  three  years ;  that  tlie  Students  of 
each  year  have  distinct  courses  of  IJectures ;  that  the  subjects  of  study  be  Ored^ 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Logic,  the  Modem  Languages,  History,  Civil  Engineering, 
Natural,  Political,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  more  especially  Christian  Ethics,  and 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  each  Student  do  attend  four  Icckum 
every  day  ;  namely,  for  one  hour  in  the  morning  a  lecture  in  Greek,  for  anotbo-  hour 
a  lecture  in  Mathematics,  and  for  one  hour  in  the  aflemoon  a  lecture  in  Latin,  and 
another  hour  a  lecture  in  History,  Logic,  one  of  the  above  described  branches  of 
Philosophy,  or  Civil  Engineering. 

That  the  subjects  selected  have  particular  reference  to  the  requirements  (or  the 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

That  the  Tutors  do  confer  with  the  Warden  on  the  first  day  of  term  i^  to  such 
selections,  and  that  no  deviations  be  afterwards  made  therefrom  without  his  express 
permission. 

That  the  Warden  be  responsible  for  the  instruction  in  Christian  Ethics,  durch 
History,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  JEngUnd. , 

That  Drawing,  French,  and  German  be  expected  to  be  learnt  during  the  two  yeaw 
when  the  Studeuta  are  in  the  Junior  Department :  but  if  they  have  not  then  coinpIet«l 
such  courses  of  study,  or  require  for  any  purpose  during  their  residence  in  the  CoUega 
instruction  in  the  Mx>dem  Langxiages,  the  same  to  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  thM 
guineas  eacdi  course  per  annum. 

SCALE  OF  FEES. 
That  the  annual  College  expences  be  according  to  the  following  scale : — 
Furnished  Rooms  and  Board,  with  Coals,  Candles,  &c  Ssc,  ,        .         .         £50    0   0 
Lectures  in  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics,  History,  Philosophy,  and 

Logic 2OO0 

College  Fee     .' 500 

Medical  Students  may  proceed  to  degrees  in  Arts  in  this  Department,  but  are  n« 
aBowed  to  attend  Lectures  or  pass  their  examinations  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Medical  Department. 

THEOLOGICAL   DEPARTMENT.  " 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1848,  a  Special  Meetmg  was  held  of  the  Council  of  QuwaV 

»ge,   at  which  the  Rbv.  Chancellor  Law,  the  Vice-Principal,  presided;  anJ 

\   at  the  desire  of  the  Bev,  Dr.  Waknkford,  was  specially  attended  \ff  the 

VAU©HA2r   Thomas.      At   that   Meetmg   Mb.  YAtOHAX^THOMAJJ  made  tbe 

tg  njost  important  observations  :-  Digitized  VGOOW 

pvatncss  of  the  Key.  Dr.  V\  AK^'EFOED's  munificence  in  the  offefhc  was  itx>ut 
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to  communipato  to  tlie  Council,  and  the  importance  of  Lis  design,  liad  determined  liiiu 

to  attend  this  meeting,  not  simplj  to  inform  them  of  the  proposed  donation,  but  to 

develope  his  hopes  and  wishes  upon  this   occasion.      The   Kev.   Dr.   S.   Wilson 

TVarnefobd,  in  exact  conformity  with  all  he  has  thought,  and  said,  and  done  in  th^ 

great  cause,  was  anxious  to  provide  for  what  he  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  in 

this  enlarged  and  extended  plan  of  Collegiate  iSducation.     He  was  desirous  of  training 

up  young  men  intended  for  Holy  Orders  in  our  Church,  by  means  of  a  coiu*8e  of 

practical  instruction  upon  the  ministerial  duties  of  the  Pastor  of  a  Parish.     He  did 

not  mean  by  this  provision  to  do  anything  in  derogation  of  Biblical  Literature  in  any 

one  of  its  branches,  but  he  thought  he  saw  a  want  which  should  be  supplied  in  clerical 

education,  and  that  was,  instruction  in  the  Pastoral  duties ;   for  he  feared  that  they 

were  sometimes  undertaken  before  they  were  thoroughly  understood.     Again,  he  felt 

it  to  be  a  duty  to  help  parents  in  straitened  circumstances,  in  their  endeavour  to 

educate  their  children  for  our  Church.     Queen's  College,  in  its  large  and  extended 

relations,  seemed  to  furnish  in  this,  as  well  as  all  •other  departments  of  teaching,  not 

only    the  means  of  imparting  a   knowledge  of  Pastoral  duties,   but  of  domg  it 

economically,  and  without  such  an  outlay  of  money  as  was  incompatible  with  parental 

prudence  to  advance.     But  in  the  offer  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Coimcil,  our 

over-watchful  benefactor  was  not  xinmindful  of  the  Royal  example.     Her  Majesty  the 

Queen  (to  whose  grace  and  favor  we  are  indebted  for  our  CoUe^tc  existence — ^and  not 

for  that  alone,  but  for  that  new  and  increased  power  of  usefulness  with  which  Her 

Majesty  has  entrusted  us  by  a  Charter  of  greater  amplitude — the  Queen«  by  Royal 

Grant  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  bearing  date  May  8,  18'1'2,  assi^ed  out  of  the 

Church  revenues  a  large  annual  income  to  a  Professor  of  Pastoral  Divimty.     The  very 

c-oiu*se  of  his  Lectures  is  set  forth  in  the  grant — they  are  to  comprehend  itistruction  i» 

the  Ministerial  duties, — in  the  composition  and  delivert/  qf  Sermons, — »»  reading  the 

Services  of  the   Church, — in  the  history  of  Liturgies,  —in  the   reason  and  use  of 

£ubricSf — and  the  like.     He  is  moreover  to  give  professional  instruction,  and  to  make 

examinations  of  the  pupils  according  to  such  scheme  or  schemes  as  mag  from  time  to 

time  he  formed  and  altered  bg  the  authorities  of  the  Vniversitg,     In  these  words  and 

acts  of  the  Royal  care  and  concern  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  JPustoral  duties, 

Dr,  "VTabnefoki)  beheld  not  only  the  brightness  of  the  Queen's  example  Ji)ut  tho 

l>ower  of  authority.     Having  long  entertained  the  pious  wish  of  making  the  senior 

<lepartment  available  for  the  purposes  of  training  good  and  sober-minded  young  men, 

with  scanty  pecuniary  resources,  fi>r  Holy  Orders,  could  Dr.  Wabnbford  have  done 

better  than  tread,  at  whatever  distance,  in  the  footsteps  of  liis  Sovereign  ?     Could  he, 

in  making  provision  for  Pastoral  instruction  in  Queen's  College,  do  better  than  follow 

the  light  of  the  Queen's  example,  and  show  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  her  Roya} 

ordinance  ?     There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions  in  a  College  and  in  a 

Council,  created  by  the  Queen's  grace  and  favor,  to  carry  out  and  onwards  suitable 

courses  of  Collegiate  JEducation  for  the  adults,  as  well  as  juveniles  of  the  Midland 

Counties,  who  are  intended  by  their  parents  respectively  for  the  various  businesses  of 

life,  spiritual  as  well  as  secular.     Nothing  more  remains  than  now  to  lay  before  tliis 

meeting   Dr.  Warneford's   proposition. — He   proposes,   then,  to  give  the  sum  of 

£2O00  to  Trustees  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Pastoral  Divinity  in  the 

[Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  in  order  that  Students  who  intend  to  be  candidate 

'or  Holy  Orders  in  our  Church,  may  be  taught  the  Ministerial  J}uiies  in  their  various 

'/ranches,  as  also  the  composition  and  deliverg  of  Sermons,  the  reading  of  the  Church 

Strrvices,  the  Historg  of  Liturgies,  the  reason  and  use  of  Rubrics,  and  all  other  matters 

ottneded  with  and  subservient  to  a  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  what  the 

^hurch  requires  6f  her  Pastors  and  Ministers  for  the  edification  of  their  Jloeks.     T)u» 

mil,   invested  by  the  IVustecs  after  the  manner  of  former  investments  of  our  great 

Miiefactor's  many  former  grants,  will  yield  in  the  shape  of  rent-charge  £80  per  annum 

f>r  the  Pastoral  Teacher's  stipend.     In  conclusion,  a  hope  may  now  be  expressed  thai 

)r.  Warxepoed's  example  in  tliis  endowment  may  be  loUowed,  and  the  anpeal  made 

\    the  Paper  of  June   6,   1848,  may  produce  endowment  of  other  I*roiessorships, 

<;holArships,  Exhibitions,  and  Fellowships," 

A  Sub-Uommittee  was  then  formed  to  carry  out  the  above  noble  object  of  the 
liilanthropio  Dr.  Warxefobd,  as  regards  the  Theological  Department.  The  Council 
*-ing  cncoiuTiced  to  hope  and  anticij)ate  success  from  their  knowledge  that  they 
fy^sems  Collcnat«  buildings  in  the  Crescent,  which  are  peculiarly  eligible  for  the 
iirpoa^  of  a  Theological  Depairtment ;  they  bate  also  a  good  Theological  Library ;  they 
are  a  oonsccrated  Chapel,  they  have  Dr.  Wabnbfobd's  endowments  for  a  Chaphiin, 
ad  for  a  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  (which  was  afterwards  augmentol  by 
>r.  Wabitefobd  to  the  amount  of  £8000,)  and  subsequently  they  have  received 
-rtin  tYxear  {rrcmt  hrnnt^ketar  /^lOOO  tnwardi  the  flndowment  of  a  \v«1^^en.     Thfl  rounml 
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also  called  to  mmd  that  theii*  Jimior  aud  Senior  Branckes  of  the  Arid  Dt^Mitment  oSet 
irenmrkable  facUitics  for  the  preparation  of  the  Theological  Student  under  the  eye  of  the 
Warden.  And  a  Senatus  Academicus  or  governing  body  had  been  formed,  consistixig  of 
the  Dignitaries  of  tJi©  Church  in  Birmingham  and  its  neiglibourhood,  with  the  Bt»bop  at 
their  head,  and  tlie  Chief  Civil  Authorities  of  the  Borough  of  Birmingham  and  Coturty 
of  Warwick.  Witli  these  and  other  such  singular  advantages  proposed  by  Qoeei'? 
College,  they  trust  that  they  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  cherishing  the  feed 
hope  that  tliey  may  be  instruments  under  Providence  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Arch-Bishops  of  our  Church  to  the  subject  ofthr 
proposed  Theological  Institution  in  Birmingham  ;  and  that  further,  they  may  look  for 
such  pecuniary  aid  as  may  enable  them  soon  to  open  this  department.  Without  foci 
aid,  they  have  not  yet  thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  proceed  to  the  fonnatkE 
of  a  de^ite  scheme  and  precise  roles ;  but  the  following  observations  of  Mr. 
Phebejtdabt  Gray,  the  Warden,  express  generally  their  wislies  and  intentions. — 

"The  time  is  now  near  at  haiyl,  we  h^>e,  when  our  CoU^iate  plan  viD  br 
completed,  by  bringing  into  operation,  under  Episcopal  sanction,  a  specif  Theologkil 
Department  for  the  insti-uction  of  GJraduates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  for  the  prepazitioa 
of  Non-(Jraduates  recommended  by  the  Bishop  for  the  same  object.  In  makn^  ibt 
preliminary  arrangements  for  this  all  important  Department,  the  principle  has  hen 
adopted  to  assimilate  the  preparation  for  Holy  Orders  herein  obtained  to  that  whidi 
has  been  established  and  sanctioned  in  our  ancient  Universities,  making  oah  those 
alterations  in  matters  of  subordinate  detail  wliich  tlie  changes  of  times  and 
circumstances  have  rendered  expedient.  It  has  been  provided  accordxn^y  thi*  all 
Theological  Students  should  proceed  in  due  course  to  a  Degree  in  Art* — exonitiag 
only  such  cases  as  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  may  offlcially  reoommeiKi  &r 
exemption.  The  whole  Collegiate  course  wiU  be  chrocted  by  sound  rdipcFss 
discipUne  and  instruction  aocordinff  to  the  doctrines  of  the  United  Church  of  Enfbod 
and  Ireland  as  by  law  established.  In  this  course  of  religious  instruction  stated 
periodical  examinations  will  be  held,  and  the  whole  wiU  be  under  the  ere  azftd  ofKtad 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  as  ex-officio  visitor  of  the  Department.  The  coime,  ia 
accordance  with  a  principle  at  present  in  operation  in  th©  College,  will  occupy  ether 
two  years,  devoted  exclusively  to  Divinity  Studies,  or  five  years  including  the  coorsa 
of  Study  in  the  Arts  Department,  accordmg  to  the  age  and  attainment  of  the  Stuiot 
on  entrance,  and  M-ill  terminate  as  a  general  rule  at  the  age  of  23. 

Th©  great  object  which  th©  Council  have  in  view  in  commencing  the  arduout  woai  ed 
incurring  th©  solemn  responsibiUty  of  a  Theological  Department  ia,  not  to  improns  tfc 
preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  which  they  suppose  in  our  established  Univeraitiea  to  k 
as  excellent  as  can  practically  be  effected — ^nor  yet  merely  to  give  a  cdnpktian  aad 
perfectncss  to  then*  own  Institution — but  to  help  in  some  measure,  with  the  means  it 
their  command,  towards  supplying  the  great  need  of  additional  dergymen,  pwtkfdarir 
in  such  populous  localities  as  that  in  wWch  the  Queen's  College  is  situated,  to  su{^ 
that  need,  so  far  as  their  resources  will  extend,  with  men  duly  qualified  by  kaming  lad 
piety  for  so  grmt  a  work,  and  to  assist  students  and  their  parents  in*  obtaiim^  an 
entrance  on  Holy  Orders  hy  greatly  diminishing  ihe^  amount  of  ike  mecmmrj 
expenditure. 

That  this  will  be  the  case  is  evident  from  th©  fact  that  a  Composition  Fee  of  ^ 
Guineas  will  cover  the  whole  Ctollegiate  expenditure  for  five  years,  and  the  whafc 
Collegiate  expenditure  for  any  one  year  will  not  exceed  £75,  and  in  th©  case  of  dihgcst 
and  deserving  students  this  expenditure  may  be  further  diminished  by  Drrinity 
Scholarsliips,  which  we  trust  will  be  founded  in  the  Department." 

The  Council  of  Queen's  College  cannot  but  deeply  fed  regarding  the  contemj)^ 
ted  arrangements  in  their  Theological  Department,  the  important  beonng  whkh  it  attf 
have  on  th©  welfiire  of  th©  Chiirch  and  the  community,  particular  to  the  Sobs  o^ 
Clergymen  of  straitened  means,  th©  great  assistance  which  it  may  bo  the  damad  ef 
extending  to  deserving  Theological  Students,  that  they  have,  they  trust,  a  strong  groood 
on  which  to  pUce  before  the  pubUc  their  claims  for  general  support. 


Application  to  he  made  to  Wiluam  Saxds  Cox,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  T^pU  Mo^ 
Birmingham,  for  af^  information  which  mag  he  reqmred  whether  as  to  Ike  jeoowt,  ^ 
Dietary,  the  LectmreSy  the  JETotpital  Practice,  or  amf  other  matter  regmrditig  Urn 
general  system  or  working  of  the  several  J)eparimenis  qfthe  CoOsge, 
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Parts  1  ^  10  and  Vols,  J.  to  IV.  aXrtady  issued, 
OELIVEREO  FREE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 


Wir(bn  tje  Patronage  of  ^tx  iHajegtg. 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

OR   DIOTIOMARY   OF   GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE; 

EDITED  BT 

A  ME3IBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

AND  A 

COMPANION  ATLAS  TO  THE  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


EDINBURGH,  June,  1851. 
The  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will  form  a 
complete  body  of  modern  geography,  comprising  the  results  of  the  most  re- 
cent sm^veys  and  discoveries.  It  has  been  prepared  under  considerably 
higher  advantages  than  any  previous  works  of  its  class ;  and  while  fully  ac- 
knowledging the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  field,  it  aims  to  supersede  them 
all  by  the  accuracy  of  its  information,  the  extent  of  its  range,  and  by  the  care 
bestowed  on  its  execution.  And  as  geography  is  a  progressive  science,  and 
as  each  day  that  passes  brings  a  fresh  accession  of  geographical  and  statisti- 
cal knowledge,  arising  from  the  labours  of  our  missionaries,  from  the  explor- 
ings  of  our  odonists,  from  the  government  surveys  that  are  in  progress  in 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
from  changes  in  the  political  distribution  of  territories,  the  Gazetteer  of 
THE  World  will  be  found  to  supply  an  important  want  in  the  present  day, — 
a  want  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  department  of  Government,  in  our 
public  libraries,  by  all  our  diplomatists  and  consuls  abroad,  and  by  mcmbei-s 
of  parliament,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  at  home. 

Its  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  have  for  a  long  period  con- 
templated the  work,  and  bestowed  upon  it  great  care  and  cost  and  labour.  They 
many  years  ago  engaged  the  late  Mr.  James  Bell,  author  of  the  well-known 
*'  System  of  Popular  and  Scientific  Geography,"  to  prepare  a  general  Ga- 
setteer,  and  led  him  to  employ  his  research  and  talents  upon  it  during  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  had  received  a  portion  of  it  previous  to  his 
lamented  death  in  1833.  After  some  delay  caused  by  the  diflScnlty  of  finding 
a  suitable  successor  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  recommencement  was  made  by  consulting 
several  of  the  first  geographers  in  the  kingdom,  by  remoulding  Mr.  BelPs 
manuscripts,  and  by  adopting  an  improved  and  systematic  method  of  com- 
pilation; additional  materials  were  obtained  from  many  quarters;  invalnabio 
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fdcilities  were  afforded  in  some  departments  of  Government; — and  thns  some 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  labours  of  the  present  Editor,  (revised 
and  brought  down  to  the  latest  date  as  they  passed  through  the  press,)  the 
Publishers  at  last  felt  themselves,  in  the  commencement  of  1850,  enabled  to 
announce  the  issue  of  a  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  which  presented  a  firm 
though  respectful  claim  of  being  more  comprehenbivk,  mors  acxxhate, 
and  MORE  GENERALLY  ADAPTED  TO  USEFULNESS  than  any  previous  Gazet> 
teer,  and  which  is  now  well  advanced  in  its  progress  through  the  press. 

Its  comprehensiveness  is  attained  by  the  amplitude  of  its  plan,  by  the 
studied  compression  of  its  matter,  by  the  use  of  easily  understood  abbrevia- 
tions,  and  by  extreme  compactness  in  the  style  of  printing.  Its  articles  wffl 
amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand,  and  will  all  be  proportionate  in 
length  to  the  importance  of  their  subject;  and  whilst  some  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  a  few  lines,  others,  such  as  those  on  the  principal  states  and 
territories,  will  be  complete  geographical  treatises  not  unfitt^  for  separate 
publication. 

Its  accuracy  will  be  established  by  exhibiting,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  sources  whence  particular  statements  are  drawn ;  and  it  has 
been  secured  by  extensive  collation  of  the  best  authorities,  by  consulting  only 
such  maps  and  charts  as  enjoy  the  confidence  of  scientific  men,  and  by  dili- 
gently examining  all  recent,  statistical,  official  documents,  published  in  the 
several  states  in  Europe,  and  throughout  the  world. 

Its  usefulness,  the  publishers  conceive,  is,  (in  its  best  elements  at  least,) 
insm*ed  by  its  greater  comprehensiveness  aud  accuracy;  and  as  a  work  ^>e- 
cially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  British  public,  by  giving  peculiar  prominence 
to  the  possessions  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  regions  to  which 
British  commerce  aud  enterprise  ai*e  chiefly  directed.  And  as  their  aim  is  to 
insure  the  reception  of  the  work  in  every  region  of  the  globe  in  which  the 
language  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  is  spoken,  they  have  bestowed  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  consulting  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources  on  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Besides  the  above  general  terms,  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention  rather 
more  in  detail  some  few  points  on  which  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
claims  the  notice  and  the  support  of  the  public.  Its  distinguishing  featara 
are  as  follow : 

1.  Physical  Geography.    Under  this  head,  besides  the  usual  acceptation  of 

the  word,  will  be  included  the  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  dimate  of  each 
country  or  region. 

2.  Political  and  Statistical  Gsoorapht  will  receive  that  attention  to  whkh 

in  the  present  aee  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  from  its  value  to  the  manufacturer 
and  merchant;  but  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  exclude  Physical  Geogrmpfar, 
as  is  too  often  the  case. 

d.  The  boundaries  of  countries  generally  will  not  be  enlarged  upon, — a  sinjde 
glance  at  a  good  map  will  convey  more  accurate  information  on  this  point 
than  a  page  of  letteipress. 

4.  The  Positions  of  places,  comprising  the  three  elements  of  latitude,  loagttude, 
and  altitude,  will  be  given  for  all  points  of  importance,  with  the  authority 
on  which  thev  rest,  and  tlie  degree  of  dependence  to  be  placed  on  th^n. 
No  one  who  has  not  critically  examined  the,  common  Gazetteers,  can  form 
a  notion  of  their  extreme  imperfection  under  this  head.  In  the  QAzmrKsa 
OF  THR  World  seconds  will  seldom  be  given,  except  for  the  more  rigoctm*- 
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ly  determiDed  points.  With  respect  to  positions,  the  admirable  tables  of 
PogitioM  G6)graphique8  by  M.  Daussy  in  the  ConruUtsance  de»  Tempa^  and 
those  of  Lieut.  Kaper,  B.N.»  in  the  recently  published  third  edition  of  his 
Treatise  of  Navigation,  will  be  carefully  consulted. 

5.  Htdrographt.    As  the  desire  of  the  publishers  is  to  render  their  work  a 

nautical  as  well  as  a  general  Gazetteer,  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  give 
such  a  description  of  the  several  ports  and  harbours  as  shall  render  their 
work  of  real  practical  utility  to  the  commander  of  a  ship.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  sailing  directions  in  detail,  which  they  well  know  can  only  be 
drawn  up  by  a  competent  nautical  surveyor;  but  they  promise  accurate  de- 
tails as  to  position,  depth  of  water,  rise  of  tide,  nature  of  supplies,  as  provi- 
sions, water,  fuel,  &c.  The  publishers  are  aware  that  on  this  head  they  are 
entering  on  a  difficult  task,  and  one  which  they  could  not  have  fulfilled  but 
for  the  extreme  liberality  of  Admiral  Sir  Fbaxcis  Bbaufobt,  K.  C.  B., 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  who  has  permitted  them  to  have  access  to 
the  unpublished  nautical  surveys,  as  well  as  to  all  the  published  charts 
issued  l^  the  Admiralty. 

6.  Orthoobapht.    If  existing  Gazetteers  are  imperfect  as  to  position  of  places, 

they  are  absolute  confusion  as  to  orthography.  On  turning  to  any  Oriental 
or  African  name,  it  will  be  commonly  spelt  in  the  same  article  according  to 
three  different  modes;  the  compilers  of  (xazetteers  have  indiscriminately,  and 
apparently  unconsciously,  copied  German,  French,  and  English  spelling,  and 
in  some  cases  have  given  the  same  word,  in  different  pluses,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  the  author  consulted;  even  in  the  more  familiar  European 
languages,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  names  are  conmionlv  confounded.  In 
the  present  work  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  orthography  of 
Oriental,  African,  and  unwritten  languages,  to  a  uniform  system,  adopting 
that  sanctioned  by  the  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies  of  London,  and 
generally  by  all  the  best  European  writers. 

7.  Ennf OOBAPHT.    Bearing  in  mind  that  the  **  earth  was  made  for  man,*'  and 

that  mankind  are  of  more  importance  than  the  physical  condition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth's  surface  on  which  they  live,  the  subject  of  Ethno- 
graphy will,  in  this  work,  be  restored  to  its  proper  position  and  prominence. 
The  origin  and  migration  of  nations  and  the  affinity  of  languages,  are  sub- 
jects that  have  recent^  had  much  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  invaluable 
labours  of  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  Duponoeau,  Prichabd,  and  others;  and 
thus  a  store  of  materials  is  at  hand  that  has  ever  yet  been  made  use  of,  and 
which  we  propose  to  incorporate  in  our  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  climate,  government,  religion,  education,  and  com- 
merce upon  the  different  communities  of  mankind. 

The  Gazettser  of  thb  World  will  be  illoBtrated  occaaioDally  by  wood- 
cats  of  pUos  of  harbours  and  diagrams  in  explanation  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  by  a  series  of  splendid  Enora vinos. 

The  Engravtnos  wlU  consist  of  views  of  cities,  localities,  or  natoral  objects 
tbroughout  the  world,  important  either  in  themselves,  or  by  their  historical 
or  other  associations.  They  are  of  nnqnestionable  anthenticity,  and  of  a 
variety,  ori^nality,  and  artistic  beauty,  never  before  introduced  into  any 
publication  of  the  class ;  and  they  present  an  amount  of  illustration  of  the 
scenic  beauties  and  celebrated  localities  on  the  earth^s  surface,  which  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  one  work  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press. 
Besides  these  Ekqravimos,  the  general  geography  of  the  world  will  be  illus- 
trated, in  the  coarse  of  the  publication  of  the  Gazetteer,  by  separate  Maps 
in  that  work  of  the  Polar  lands,  comprising  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions.  Special  maps  of  Iceland,  Kamtschatka,  and  of  the 
Ural  and  Caucasus  mountain  ranges,  will  farther  elucidate  portions  of  the 
geography  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  British  Islands  will  be  exhi- 
bited in  some  of  their  special  features  by  maps  of  the  Central  Grampians  and 
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of  the  Cumbrian  raonntains ;  and  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown  will  be 
set  forth  in  greater  detail  by  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  British  Guayana,  Ceylon,  and  several  other  important  possessions, 
as  well  as  by  a  highly  interesting  series  of  plans  of  their  principal  ports  and 
harbours,  imperial  and  colonial,  which  will  also  appear  along  with  the  letter- 
press of  the  Gazetteer.  The  hitherto  diflScult  exhibition  of  German  geogra- 
phy, and  of  that  of  Central  Europe,  will  be  aided  by  separate  maps  of  groups 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  of  the  Alpine  i-egions,  &c.  The  geography  of 
France  will  be  more  detailedly  explained  by  special  maps  of  its  more  impor- 
tant districts,  and  by  valuable  plans  of  its  principal  ports  and  harbours.  The 
regions  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia  will  be  made  more  familiar  to  the  reader 
by  separate  maps  of  the  Himalaya  mountain-ranges,  of  its  elevated  Central 
Table-land,  and  of  the  more  important  portions  of  British  India.  The  geo- 
graphy of  South  America  will  receive  valuable  illustration  by  maps  of  the 
Peru  Bolivian  Table-land,  of  Venezuela,  and  of  portions  of  the  Brazilian 
Empire,  in  addition  to  the  British  colonial  maps  above  referred  to.  North 
America  will  be  further  illustrated  by  small  maps  of  Oregon  and  Califomla, 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  &c.  &c.,  and  by  plans  of 
its  principal  ports  and  harbours.  The  still  imperfectly  known  regions  of 
Africa  being  necessarily  left  in  abeyance,  its  known  geography  will  be  set 
forth  in  special  maps  of  Lower  Egypt,  Abessinia,  Central  Northern  Africa, 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  bights  of  Benm  and  Biafra,  the  island  of  Madeira, 
&c.  These  Maps,  of  the  size  of  the  page,  will  exhibit  details  not  to  be 
met  with  in  ordinary  maps  or  atlases,  will  be  engraved  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accuracy,  and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  be  prepared  expressly  for  this 
work. 

To  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  complete  Atlas  is  not  unfrequently  considered 
an  indispensable  accompaniment.    But  many  purchasers,  it  may  be,   are 
already  in  possession  of  a  good  Atlas.    It  is  not  therefore  intended  to  incor- 
porate  one  with  the  Gazetteer.    To  do  so  would,  to  such  as  already  possess 
an  Atlas,  and  perhaps  even  to  some  others,  appear  unnecessarily  to  enhance 
its  price.    At  the  same  time,  an  Atlas  of  reference,  as  an  adjunct  of  great  con- 
venience for  the  proper  understanding  of  its  letter-press,  may  be  desired  by 
many  readers.    To  accommodate  these,  the  publishers  arc  preparing  a  spe- 
nsisting  of  a  set  of  the  most  useful  general  maps,  on  a  large 
enting  several  features  of  originality  and  utility,  which  they  will 
supply  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Gazetteer  exduswdy^  during 
ts  publication.    The  Maps  in  the  Compaction  Atlas  to  the 
'  THE  World  will,  with  one  exception,  exceed  in  size  any  that 
ippeai'ed  in  a  British  atlas.    They  will  be  Forty-three  in  num- 
eir  general  arrangement  and  proportions  a  proper  regard  will 
elative  importance,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  countries 

orld,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  possessed  by  the  descend- 
imon,  will  receive  that  shai*e  of  attention  which  Is  justly  due 
proportions  and  magnificent  prospects.  The  great  and  grow- 
Dssessions  of  Britain  will  be  carefully  iUustrated.  The  presemi 
will,  in  the  respective  maps,  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their 
md  not  merely  superadded  to,  or  reduced  from,  an  eariier 
idary,  as  has  been  commonly  practised  by  map-engravers. 
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Throngbout  the  whole  series  of  maps,  the  immense  accessions  which  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  geographical  science  will  be  employed  by  parties 
well  capable  of  exercising  a  critical  judgment  on  all  available  sources  of  in- 
formation, not  to  create  mere  confusion  or  indistinctness  of  detail  by  multi- 
plying names,  but  to  exhibit  existing  features,  true  positions,  and  accurate 
boundaries.  In  representing  the  superficies  of  countries,  unity  will  be  aimed 
at.  Each  distinct  political  State,  however  vast,  or  extending  into  separate 
continents,  will  be  represented  in  a  single  map,  besides  receiving  further  U lus- 
tration, where  necessary,  in  sectional  maps.  The  Mountain  and  River  Sys- 
tems of  each  countiy  and  continent  will  be  carefully  set  forth ;  and  impor- 
tant levels  and  altitudes  indicated  without  injury  to  the  clearness  of  the 
topographical  detail.  The  Plates  will  be  engraved  by  the  best  workmen  in 
Britain,  will  be  all  new,  and  are  used  in  no  other  work.  The  colouring  will 
be  managed  so  as  to  show  with  clearness  the  outlines  on  each  map,  without 
obscuring  its  legibility.  On  this  department,  and  on  the  printing  of  the 
maps,  special  attention  will  be  bestowed. 

In  conclusion,  the  title  of  Gazetteer  of  the  Would  has  not  been  assumed 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  requirements  which  such  a  title  imposes 
upon  the  Editor  and  Publishers  of  the  work.  They  feel,  however,  assured  that 
the  exertions  they  have  made,  and  the  liberal  promises  of  assistance  they 
have  received  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  travellers  and  geographers, 
(whose  names  at  some  future  day  they  hope  to  be  permitted  to  make  public,) 
warrant  them  in  being  sangiune  of  success;  and  they  confidently,  though  re- 
spectfully, submit  theu*  Gazetteer  of  the  World  as  deserving  its  title, 
and  as  not  unwoi-thy  the  patronage  of  the  public. 


Cront)it(onj(  of  )Publttat(on. 

1 .  The  Gazetteer  of  the  World  is  published  in  Parts  at  5s.,  and  in  Divisions 
(or  double  parts)  at  lOs.  each,  super-royal  8vo.  Besides  numerous  Woodcuts  of 
Charts,  Diagrams,  and  Plans,  interspersed  throughout  the  body  of  the  work,  it  will 
be  illustrates  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Engravings  or  Maps,  exe- 
cuted in  the  rery  best  style.  To  meet  the  wish  of  numerous  subscribers  it  will  also 
^be  issued  in  Vols,  at  13s.  each,  handsomely  done  up  in  cloth. 

2.  It  ii  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  about  28  Parts,  or  12  such 
Vols.;  but  as  additional  matter  may  be  received  during  the  progress  of  publica- 
tion, the  precise  nimiber  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed.  It  is  the  desire,  however, 
both  of  the  Editor  and  Publishers,  to  restrict  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
extent  here  indicated;  and  the  latter  pledge  themselves,  that  should  it  extend  be- 
yond 82  parts,  or  14  vols.,  the  surplus  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  without  fur- 
ther charge. 

8.  The  CoMPAWiow  Atlas  to  the  Gazetteer  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  ParU 
at  Fire  Shillings,  or  in  eight  Divisions  at  Ten  Shillings  each.  The  subscribers  to 
the  Gazetteer  are  not  reauired  to  purchase  the  Companion  Atlas,  but  the  Atlas,  as 
already  stated,  will  only  be  supplied  to  parties  who  are  subscribers  to  or  purchasers 
of  the  Gazetteer. 

4.  The  Publishers  being  pledged  to  complete  the  publication  on  the  terms  and  in 
the  manner  above  detailed,  will  hold  each  subscrilJer  pledged  on  his  part  to  take 
and  pay  for  the  work  as  it  appears.  No  abatement  or  discount  will  be  allowed  to 
any  party. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  HAPS  WHICH  WILL  C0HP08E  TUB 
COMPANION  ATLAS : 


1.  THE   WORLD  in  hbmisphbres, 

with  comparative  Mountain 
Altitudes,  Biver  SystemB,  etc. 

2.  THE    WORLD    ov   mbboatob*8 

PBOJEOTioir,  with  Ocean  Cur- 
rents, etc. 

3.  EUROPE. 

4.  BRITISH    EMPIRE     TUBOUOHOUT 

THE  woBLD,  arranged  on  a  new 
principle. 

6.  ENQLAHD. 

6.  SCOTLAND. 

7.  IBBLAKD. 

8.  BAILWAT     MAP    OP    THl    BBITI8H 

ISLES,  with  their  stations,  and 
the  distance  of  the  principal 
Towns  from  London. 

9.  FBANOB,    WITH     PBOYIKCES,    with 

environs  of  Paris,  etc. 

10.  RUSSL/^  EMPIRE. 

11.  BUSSIA  IN  EUBOPE. 

12.  OEBMANT. 

13.  AUSTBIAN  EMPIBE. 

14.  PBUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

15.  CBNTBAL  EOBOPE,  WITH  BAILWATS. 
16    SPAIN  AND  POBTUOAL. 

17.  ITALY  (nOBTH  and  SOUTH ). 

18.  HOLLAND  AND  BELOIUM. 

19.  SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAT. 

20.  DENMABK. 

21.  BWITZBBLAND. 


22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


OBBECB  (mODEBN  AND  ANCDENT). 

ASIA. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 
HINDOSTAN. 
PALESTINE. 

BAST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  WITH    MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

UNITED   STATES,   INCLUDING   CALI- 

POBNIA  AND  OBEOON. 
NOBTH  BASTEBN  STATES,  On  Lblgt 

Scale,  showing  the  Bailwayi, 
Canals,  etc. 

MIDDLE  BASTEBN  STATBB,  do. 

SOUTH  EASTBBN  STATES,  do. 

CANADAS,  WITH  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CENTBAL  AMEBICA. 

AUSTRALIA  and  new  Zealand, 

IN  THEIB  BELATIYE  POSITIONS. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  SOOTH  ACSTBA- 

LIA,  AND  VICTOBIA. 
ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 
AFRICA. 
BABBABY,  INCLUDING  MABOCCO  AND 

ALOIEBS. 
CAPE  COLONY  AND    SOUTHEBK  AF- 

BICA. 


The  series,  it  thus  appears,  will  consist  of  two  general  maps  of  the  globe ;  six 
maps  of  entire  continents ;  three  of  states  embracing  portions  of  different  conti- 
nents ;  seventeen  of  countries  pertaining  entirely  to  Europe ;  seven  of  portions  of 
countries  in  America ;  four  of  regions  lying  entirely  in  Asia ;  two  of  these  large 
maps  will  be  devoted  to  the  geography  of  districts  in  Africa ;  and  two,  besides 
the  general  map  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  devoted  to  portions  of  that 
vast  region  in  the  Pacific  waters  which  has  been  designated  by  the  name  of 
Oceania.  By  these  splendid  and  beautiful  Maps,  and  by  other  smaller  ones 
not  yet  decided  upon,  as  well  as  by  the  cuts  introduced  into  its  text,  the  pub- 
lishei-s  anticipate  that  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World  and  its  Companhmi 
Atlas,  will  present  together  an  amount  of  geographical  information,  in  letter- 
press and  in  map  illustration,  not  only  not  to  be  found  in  any  work  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  this  country,  but  unsurpassed  in  range  and  scientific 
character,  and  unequalled  in  cheapness,  by  any  other  existing  Gazetteer  and 
Atlas. 
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TESTIMONIALS  IN  FAYODR  OF  THE  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Extract  from  the  Address  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith,  R.N.,  K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.. 
&c^  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  27th 
May,  1850. 

If  an  assumption  maj  be  hazarded  from  the  state  of  the  public  press,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  is  seldom  to  administer  a  supply  but  on  demand,  the  votaries  of 
geography  must  be  on  the  increase ;  for  not  only  have  we  the  usual  number  of  nar- 
ratives of  voyages,  travels,  and  explorations,  but  there  is  also  an  unusual  proportion 
of  statistical,  political,  and  physical  information.  Among  these,  no  fewer  than  four 
Gazetteers,  of  a  very  superior  description,  have  been  advertised;  and  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined  go  far  to  prove  that  neither  industry  nor  expense  will  be 
spared  in  completing  them.  The  earliest  to  be  finished  will  probably  be  the  '  Com- 
plete Geographical  Dictionary,'  by.  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  (the  efficient 
editor  of  the  well  known  *  Physical  Atlas,*)  which,  after  years  of  severe  labour,  he 
expects  will  very  shortly  make  its  appearance :  it  is  to  contain  46,404  entries  of 
places.  In  February  last,  the  first  part  of  the  *  Imperial  Cyclopedia  of  Geography* 
was  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  professedly  intended  to  accompany 
the  maps  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  is  to 
form  four  volumes,  royal  8vo.  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  have  issued  a  prospectus 
of  a  General  Gazetteer,  to  contain  about  25,000  names,  in  which  a  profusion  of 
small  illustrative  woodcuts  will  constitute  a  prominent  feature.  The  last  (the 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD)  is  of  still  higheb  pketekbion,  and  ip 

CABKIED  OUT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROMISES  OF  ITS  PROSPECTUS,  WILL  BE  MOST 
COMPREHEN8ITELT  USEFUL,  CONTAINDfO  THE  NAMES  OF  100,000  PLACES;  IT  18 
EDITED  BT  A  MEMBER   OF   OUR   SOCIETT,  AND  PUBUBHED   BT  A.  FULLARTON  AND 

Cos  OF  Edinburgh. 


From  Capt.  J.  Washington,  R.  N.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geograjihical  Society^ 
and  one  of  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  for  the  Survey  of  Tided  Ports  and  Harbours 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

I  HAVE  examined  with  some  care  the  first  part  of  the  "  Gazetteer  of  the  World,** 
just  published  by  Messrs.  A.  FuUarton  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh,  and  have  compared  it 
with  other  similar  works.  In  geography  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  most  recent 
work  should  be  the  best;  but  it  is  not  only  that  this  Gazetteer  contains  the  latest 
information,  but  it  has  features  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
Among  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  scrupulously  names  the  several  autho- 
rities referred  to;  it  gives  small  engraved  plans  of  the  principal  cities;  wood-cuts 
of  many  noted  harbours  and  remarkable  places;  and  views  of  the  most  striking 
scenery. 

The  Editor  has  evidentiy  had  access  to  the  latest  Admiralty  Charts,  and  to  the 
Surveys  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  he  has  not  failed  to  turn  to  account. 
For  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  (the  stumbling-block  of  Gazetteers  in  gen- 
eral), he  has  had  recourse  to  Raper*s  Tables  of  Positions,  unquestionably  the  high- 
est authority  in  Europe ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  grapple  with  the 
vicious  orthography,  which  has  hitherto  disfigured  all  our  best  Gazetteers,  and  has 
reduced  Oriental,  African,  and  all  unwritten  languages  to  an  uniform  system,  re- 
jecting all  redundant  consonants  and  retaining  the  simple  and  almost  European 
sound  of  the  vowels. 
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These  points  render  the  work,  in  mj  opinion,  immeasurably  snperier  »  . 
other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  as  snch  I  can  confidently  recommeiM  a. 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Catt-X? 

From  PsoPESSOR  Roobrs,  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingluxwi. 

I  HAYB  much  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  BCessn  A  Ft 
larton  &  Co.'s  "  Gazetteer  of  the  World,"  now  in  course  of  publication.      If  iifa^ 
be  completed  in  the  style  in  which  it  has  been  commenced,  it  will  bid  las  i  ^ 
the  most  copious  and  accurate  compilation  of  the  kind  eyer  published-c  t 
events,  within  the  same  compass  and  the  same  price.    Two  features  deserve  f!^ 
cial  notice:  the  number  of  Maps  and  Engravings  (both  on  Steel  and  Woof:;  a> 
the  care  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  give  some  account  even  of  tbose  okiR- 
places  which  are  too  often  excluded  from  general  Gazetteers  as  too  insignificatf :: 
notice.    Yet  it  is  precisely  some  special  wish  for  information  aboat  such  ne^ecr 
localities  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  drives  the  reader  to  his  Gtazettea*.  T: 
reader  of  history,  or  of  the  daily  newspaper,  is  often  condemned  to  seek^.* 
vain  for  that  very  information  which  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  a  general  wu* 
reference  to  supply.    Eveiybody  knows  a  good  deal  about  Paris  or  LrondoiLVT 
is  such  places  as  unexpectedly  turned  up  during  the  late  conflicts  between  tbe^ 
trians  and  Magyars,  which  generally  send  us  to  our  Gazetteer — and  too  o6a  i 
vain.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  features  in  question  will  continue  to  ciuatserg. 
the  work  throughout;  and  if  so,  it  will  of  itself  impart  to  it  no  ordinaiy  TalKf> 
compared  with  general  repositories  of  a  similar  kind. 

HENRY  ROGERS. 


OPINIORS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  The  first  volume  of  a  new  Gazetteer,  to  be  published  in  parts  by  A.  Fnlkrt^ 
&  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  judging  by  aoticipati<%  d 
the  entire  work  from  this  specimen,  whicn  we  have  examin^  we  see  no  reasoe  tc> 
doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  authority  for  reference  on  all  matters  connected 
with  topography.    The  volume,  which  hardly  exhausts  the  geographical  nooies- 
clature  under  the  letter  A,  contains  a  very  complete  and  well-digested  hodjd 
information,  superior  in  most  respects  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  existing  Gazetteen. 
Maps  and  engravings  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  illustrate  many  of  Uie  decreet 
subjects  treated,  and  great  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  points  of  praeti- 
cal  interest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  statistics  of  hydrography,  upon  which  tbe 
nautical  sun^eys  and  charts  of  the  Admiralty  have  been  largely  consulted  hj  tbe 
compilers.    With  respect  to  the  orthography  of  places,  also  (a  fertile  source  or  con- 
fusion in  similar  publications),  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  uni/bnn 
system,  especially  in  regard  to  names  in  Oriental,  African,  and  unwritten  Iragusgci^ 
that  mode  of  spelling  being  adopted  which  is  sanctioned  \xy  the  Geogrqikiaii  ud 
Asiatic  Societies  of  London,  and  generally  by  all  the  best  European  writers.    An- 
other  feature  of  excellence  in  the  volume  before  tis  is  the  attention  paid  to  ethno- 

•aphy,  upon  which  so  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  the  Uboars  of 

umboldt,  Duponceau,  Prichard,  and  others." — Times. 

**  The  dm  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  publication  is  lofty.  They  purpose 
not  only  to  give  existence  to  a  good  book,  but  to  one  which,  npon  its  subject,  shall 
take  unquestioned  precedence  of  every  other.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the 
part  before  us,  we  must  pronounce  it  in  all  respects  excellent.  If  the  work  be 
completed  as  commenced,  its  greater  compass  of  intelligence,  its  accunte  citation 
of  authorities,  its  handsome  appearance,  and  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  must 
combine  to  place  it  far  in  advance  of  any  publication  of  its  class."— J9ri^  Qwir- 
terltf  Review. 

A.  FULLARTON  &  CO., 

stead's  PLACB,  EDINBURGH;    106  NEWGATE  8TRBKT,  LONDON;  AKD 
22  EUSTACE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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